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The New Banking Law 



T HE Federal Reserve Act, approved December 23, 1913, is 
probably the most comprehensive piece of banking legislation 
ever enacted in this country. For while the National Banking 
Act sought to introduce a uniform currency to take the place of the 
State bank circulation existing at the time the act was passed, and 
no doubt offered inducements to State banks to enter the national 
banking system, it fell far short of the sweeping provisions of the 
new Federal Reserve Act. 

The new law maintains the bond-secured bank circulation and 
adheres to the policy of a Government currency which was intro- 
duced by the National Banking Law. But the Government cur- 
rency now provided for is a new kind, to be lent by the Treasury 
to the banks. 

Of greater importance than the note-issuing provisions of the 
act is the attempt which the new law makes to unify all the national 
banks through membership in the Federal Reserve Banks, whose 
organization is provided for in the law, and the aim to bring the 
State banks and trust companies into the new system: 

Another feature of the law of far-reaching consequence to the 
banks is the change in the method of handling the redeposited bank 
reserves. These reserves are gradually to be taken away from the 
central reserve and reserve city banks and placed under the control 
of a newly-constituted Federal Reserve Board at Washington, 
composed of the Secretary of the Treasury and Comptroller of the 
Currency and five other members appointed by the President of the 
United States. This board will exercise a general supervision over' 
the Federal Reserve Banks and will also have a powerful influence 
in shaping the country’s banking operations. 

Another feature of the law of great importance is the creation 
of a system of accepting and rediscounting commercial paper. 
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•Thfc' hew tict* alsb' intl’oduces the principle of branch banking, as 
the Federal Reserve Banks are authorized to establish branches 
and national banks of $1,000,000 capital and surplus may have 
branches in foreign countries and in the dependencies of the United 
States. 

Since the new act was passed just as this number of the 
Magazine was in press, an analysis of its provisions is impossible 
at this time, but the full text of the act follows: 



Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the short title of this Act 
shall be the “Federal Reserve Act." 

Wherever the word “bank” is used in 
this Act, the word shall be held to in- 
clude State bank, banking association, 
and trust company, except where na- 
tional banks or Federal reserve banks 
are specifically referred to. 

The terms “national bank” and “na- 
tional banking association” used in this 
Act shall be held to be synonymous 
and interchangeable. The term “mem- 
ber bank” shall be held to mean any 
national bank, State bank, or bank or 
trust company which has become a 
member of one of the reserve banks 
created by this Act. The term “board” 
shall be held to mean Federal Reserve 
Board; the term “district” shall be 
held to mean Federal reserve district; 
the ter n “reserve bank” shall be held 
to mean Federal reserve bank. 

\ Federal Reserve Districts. 

Sec. 2. As soon as practicable, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, acting as “The 
Reserve Bank Organization Commit- 
tee,” shall designate not less than eight 
nor more than twelve cities to be known 
as Federal reserve cities, and shall di- 
vide the continental United States, ex- 
cluding Alaska, into districts, each dis- 
trict to contain only one of such Fed- 
eral reserve cities. The determination 
of said organization committee shall 
not be subject to review except by the 
Federal Reserve Board when organ- 
ized: Provided , That the districts shall 
be apportioned with due regard to the 



convenience and customary course of 
business and shall not necessarily be 
coterminous with any State or States. 
The districts thus created may be read- 
justed and new districts may from time 
to time be created by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, not to exceed twelve in 
all. Such districts shall be known as 
P'ederal reserve districts and may be 
designated by number. A majority of 
the organization committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum with authority to act. 

Said organization committee shall be 
authorized to employ counsel and ex- 
pert aid, to take testimony, to send for 
persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and io make such investigation 
as may be deemed necessary by the said 
committee in determining the reserve 
districts and in designating the cities 
within such districts w T here such Fed- 
eral reserve banks shall be severally lo- 
cated. The said committee shall su- 
pervise the organization in each of the 
cities designated of a Federal reserve 
bank, which shall include in its title the 
name of the city in which it is situated, 
as “Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 

^Amount ofT^Subscriptiox Required 

Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the organization committee, every 
national banking association in the 
United States is hereby required, and 
every eligible bank in the United 
States, and every trust company within 
the District of Columbia, is hereby au- 
thorized to signify in writing, within 
sixty days after the passage of this 
Act, its acceptance of the terms and 
provisions hereof. When the organi- 
zation committee shall have designated 
the cities in which Federal reserve 
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banks are to be organized, and fixed the 
geographical limits of the Federal re- 
serve districts, every national banking 
association within that district shall be 
required within thirty days after notice 
from the organization committee, to sub- 
scribe to the capital stock of such Fed- 
eral reserve bank in a sum equal to si x 
per centum of the paid-up capital stock 
and surplus of such bank,, one-sixth of 
the subscription to be payable on call 
of the organization committee or of the 
Federal Reserve Board, one-sixth with- 
in three months and one-sixth within 
six months thereafter, and the remain- 
der of the subscription, or any part 
thereof, shall be subject to call when 
deemed necessary by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, said payments to be in 
gold or gold certificates. 

Double Liability for Full Amount. 

The shareholders of every Federal 
reserve bank shall be held individually 
responsible, equally and ratably, and 
not one for another, for all contracts, 
debts, and engagements of such bank to 
the extent of the amount of their sub- 
scriptions to such stock at the par value 
thereof in addition to the amount sub- 
scribed, whether such subscriptions 
have been paid up in whole or in part, 
under the provisions of this Act. 

j Time Allowed for Assent. ^ 

Any national bank failing to signify 
its acceptance of the terms of this Act 
within the sixty days aforesaid, shall 
cease to act as a reserve agent, upon 
thirty days’ notice^-to be given within 
the discretion of the said organization 
committee or of thc^ Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Should any national banking associa- 
tion in the United States now organ- 
ized fail within one year after the 
passage of this Act to become a mem- 
ber bank or fail to comply with any of 
the provisions of this Act applicable 
thereto, all of the rights, privileges, 
and franchises of such association 
granted to it under the national-bank 
Act, or under the provisions of this 
Act, shall be thereby forfeited. Any 
non-compliance with or violation of this 




Act shall, however, be determined and 
adjudged by any court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction in a 
suit brought for that purpose in the 
district or territory in which such bank 
is located, under direction of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, by the Comptroller 
of the Currency in his own name be- 
fore the association shall be declared 
dissolved. In cases of such non-com- 
pliance or violation, other than the 
failure to become a member bank under 
the provisions of this Act, every di- 
rector who participated in or assented 
to the same shall be held liable in his 
personal or individual capacity for all 
damages which said tank, its share- 
holders, or any other person shall have 
sustained in consequence of such viola- 
tion. 

Such dissolution shall not take away 
or impair any remedy against such cor- 
poration, its stockholders or officers, for 
any liability or penalty which shall 
have been previously incurred. 



V 



When Stock May be Offered to 
Public. 



nC 



Should the subscriptions bv banks to 
the stock of said Federal reserve banks 
or any one or more of them be, in the 
judgment of the organization commit- 
tee, insufficient to provide the amount 
of capital required therefor, then and 
in that event the said organization 
committee may, under conditions and 
regulations to be prescribed by it, offer \ 
to public subscription at par such an 
amount of stock in said Federal reserve 
bank, or any one or more of them, as 
said committee shall determine, subject 
to the same conditions as to payment 
and stock liability as provided for 
member banks. 

No individual, copartnership, or cor- 
poration other than a member bank of 
its district shall be permitted to sub- 
scribe for or to hold at any time more 
than $ 25,000 par value of stock in any 
Federal reserve bank. Such stock 
shall be known as public stock and may 
be transferred on the books of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank by the chairman of 
the board of directors of such bank. 
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Should the total subscriptions by 
banks and the public to the stock of 
said Federal reserve banks, or any one 
or more of them, be, in the judgment 
of the organization committee, insuffi- 
cient to provide the amount of capital 
required therefor, then and in that 
event the said organization committee 
shall allot to the United States such an 
amount of said stock as said committee 
shall determine. Said United States 
stock shall be paid for at jfar out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and shall be held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the United 
States in such manner, at such times, 
and at such price, not less than par, 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine. 

I Stock not held by member banks 

I shall not be entitled to voting power. 

The Federal Reserve Board is here- 
by empowered to adopt and promul-N/ 
gate rules and regulations governing 
the transfers of said stock. 

Minimum of Capital for Federal 
* Reserve Banks. 

Xo Federal reserve bank shall com- 
mence business with a subscribed cap- 
ital less than $4,000,000. The organ- 
ization of reserve districts and Federal 
reserve cities shall not be construed as 
changing the present status of reserve 
cities and central reserve cities, except 
in so far as this Act changes the 
amount of reserves that may be carried 
with approved reserve agents located 
therein. The organization committee 
shall have power to appoint such as- 
sistants and incur such expenses in car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act as 
it shall deem necessary, and such ex- 
penses shall be payable by the Treas- 
urer of the United States upon voucher 
approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
' i U^ropriated. for the payment of such 
^ses. 



J Branch Offices. 

Sec. 3. Each Federal reserve bank 
shall establish branch banks within the 
Federal reserve district in which it is 
located and may do so in the district 
of any Federal reserve bank which, 
may have been suspended. Such 
branches shall be operated by a board 
of directors under rules and regulations 
approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Directors of branch banks 
shall possess the same qualifications as 
directors of the Federal reserve banks. 
Four of said directors shall be selected 
by the reserve bank and three by the 
Federal Reserve Board, and they shall 
hold office during the pleasure, respec- 
tively, of the parent bank and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The reserve bank 
shall designate one of the directors as 
manager. 

How Federal Reserve Banks are to 
be Established. 

Sec. 4. When the organization com- 
mittee shall have established Federal 
reserve districts as provided in section 
two of this Act, a certificate shall be 
filed with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency showing the geographical limits 
of such districts and the Federal re- 
serve city designated in each of such 
districts. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall thereupon cause to be for- 
warded to each national bank located 
in each district, and to such other banks 
declared to be eligible by the organiza- 
tion committee which may apply there- 
for, an application blank in form to be 
approved by the organization commit- 
tee, which blank shall contain a reso- 
lution to be adopted by the board of 
directors of each bank executing such 
application, authorizing a subscription 
to the capital stock of the Federal re- 
serve bank organizing in that district 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act. 

When the minimum amount of capi- 
tal stock prescribed by this Act for the 
organization of any Federal reserve 
bank shall have been subscribed and al- 
lotted, the organization committee shall 
designate any five banks of those 
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whose applications have been received, 
to execute a certificate of organization, 
and thereupon the banks so designated 
shall, under their seals, make an organ- 
ization certificate which shall specifical- 
ly state the name of such Federal re- 
serve bank, the territorial extent of the 
district over which the operations of 
such Federal reserve bank are to be 
carried on, the city and State in which 
said bank is to be located, the amount 
of capital stock and the number of 
shares into which the same is divided, 
the name and place of doing business 
of each bank executing such certificate, 
and of all banks w T hich have sub- 
scribed to the capital stock of such 
Federal reserve bank and the number 
of shares subscribed by each, and the 
fact that the certificate is made to en- 
able those banks executing same, and 
all banks which have subscribed or may 
thereafter subscribe to the capital stock 
of such Federal reserve bank, to avail 
themselves of the advantages of this 
Act. 

The said organization certificate 
shall be acknowledged before a judge 
of some court of record or notary pub- 
lic; and shall be, together with the ac- 
knowledgment thereof, authenticated 
by the seal of such court, or notary, 
transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, who shall file, record and 
carefully preserve the same in his of- 
fice. 

Upon the filing of such certificate 
with the Comptroller of the Currency 
as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve 
bank shall become a body corporate 
and as such, and in the name desig- 
nated in such organization certificate, 
shall have power — 

^Powers of Federal Reserve Ban^s. 

First. To adopt and use a corpo- 
rate seal. 

Second. To have succession for a 
period of twenty years from its organ- 
^ ization unless it is sooner dissolved by 
an Act of Congress, or unless its fran- 
’ chise becomes forfeited by some viola- 
* tion of law. 

Third. To make contracts. 



Fourth. To sue and be sued, com- 
plain and defend, in any court of law 
or equity. 

Fifth. To appoint by its board of 
directors, such officers and employees 
as are not otherwise provided for in 
this Act, to define their duties, require 
bonds of them and fix the penalty 
thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure 
such officers or employees. 

Sixth. To prescribe by its board of 
directors, by-laws not inconsistent with 
law, regulating the manner in which its 
general business may be conducted, and 
the privileges granted to it by law may 
be exercised and enjoyed. 

Seventh. To exercise bv its board 
of directors, or duly authorized officers 
or agents, all powers specifically grant- 
ed by the provisions of this Act and 
such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business -of 
banking within the limitations pre- 
scribed by this Act. 

Eighth. Upon deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States of any 
bonds of the United States in the man- 
ner provided by existing law relating 
to national banks, to receive from the 
Comptroller * of the Currency circula- 
ting notes in blank, registered and 
countersigned as provided by law, equal 
in amount to the par value of the 
bonds so deposited, Qsuch notes to be 
issued under the same conditions and 
provisions of law as relate to the issue 
of circulating notes of national banks 
secured by bonds of the United States 
bearing the circulating privilege, ex- 
cept that the issue of such notes shall 
not be limited to the capital stock of 
such Federal reserve bank. 



Authority to Begin Business. 



But no Federal reserve bank shall 
transact any business except such as is 
incidental and necessarily preliminary 
to its organization until it has been au- 
thorized by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to commence business under the 
provisions of this Act. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be 
conducted under the supervision and 
control of a board of directors. 
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The board of directors shall perform 
the duties usually appertaining to the 
office of directors of banking associa- 
tions and all such duties as are pre- 
scribed by law. 

Said board shall administer the af- 
fairs of said bank fairly and impar- 
tially and without discrimination in 
favor of or against any member bank 
or banks and shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of law and the orders of the 
Federal Reseri'e Board, extend to each 
member bank such discounts, advance- 
ments and accommodations as may be 
safely and reasonably made with due 
regard for the claims and demands of 
other member banks. 



✓ 



Constitution 



of Board of Directors. 



Such board of directors shall be se- 
lected as hereinafter specified and shall 
consist of nine members, holding office 
for three years, and divided into three 
classes, designated as classes A, B 
and C. 

Class A shall consist of three mem- 
bers, who shall be chosen by and be 
representative of the stock-holding 
banks. 

Class B shall consist of three mem- 
bers, who at the time of their election 
shall be actively engaged in their dis- 
trict in commerce, agriculture or some 
other industrial pursuit. 

Class C shall consist of three mem- 
bers who shall be designated by the 
Federal Reserve Board. When the 
necessary subscriptions to the capital 
stock have been obtained for the or- 
ganization of any Federal reserve 
bank, the Federal Reserve Board shall 
appoint the class C directors and shall 
designate one of such directors as chair- 
man of the board to be selected. Pend- 
ing the designation of such chairman, 
the organization committee shall exer- 
cise the powers and duties appertain- 
ing to the office of chairman in the or- 
ganization of such Federal reserve 
bank. 

« No Senator or Representative in 
/ Congress shall be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board or an officer or a 
director of a Federal reserve bank. 



No director of class B shall be an 
officer, director, or employee of any 
bank. 

No director of class C shall be an of- 
ficer, director, employee, or stockhold- 
er of any bank. 

Directors of class A and class B 
shall be chosen in the following man- 
ner: 



The chairman of the board of direct- 
ors of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district in which the bank is situated 
or, pending the appointment of such 
chairman, the organization committee 
shall classify the member banks of the 
district into three general groups or 
divisions. Each group shall contain 
as nearly as may be one-third of the 
a £& re £ ate number of the member 
banks of the district and shall consist, 
as nearly as may be, of banks of sim^ 
ilar capitalization. The groups shall 
be designated by number by the chair- 
man. 

At a regularly called meeting of the 
board of directors of each member 
bank in the district it shall elect by 
ballot a district reserve elector and 
shall certify, his name to the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank of the district. The 
chairman shall make lists of the dis- 
trict reserve electors thus named by 
banks in each of the aforesaid three 
groups and shall transmit one list to 
each elector in each group. 

Each member bank shall be permit- 
ted to nominate to the chairman one 
candidate for director of class A and 
one candidate for director of class B. 
The candidates so nominated shall be 
listed by the chairman, indicating by 
whom nominated, and a copy of said 
list shall, within fifteen days after its 
completion, be furnished by the chair- 
man to each elector. 

Every elector shall, with fifteen 
days after the receipt of the said list, 
certify to the chairman his first, sec- 
ond, and other choices of a director of 
class A and class B, respectively, upon 
a preferential ballot, on a form fur- 
nished by the chairman of the board 
of directors of the Federal reserve 
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bank of the district. Each elector 
shall make a cross opposite the name 
of the first, second, and other choices 
for a director of class A and for a di- 
rector of class B, but shall not vote 
more than one choice for any one can- 
didate. 

Any candidate having a majority of 
all votes cast in the column of first 
choice shall be declared elected. If no 
candidate have a majority of all the 
voles in the first column, then there 
shall be added together the votes cast 
by the electors for such candidates in 
the second column and the votes cast 
for the several candidates in the first 
column. If any candidate then have 
a majority of the electors voting, by 
adding together the first and second 
choices, he shall be declared elected. If 
no candidate have a majority of elect- 
ors voting when the first and second 
choices shall have been added, then the 
votes cast in the third column for other 
choices shall be added together in like 
manner, and the candidate then having 
the highest number of votes shall be de- 
clared elected. An immediate report 
of election shall be declared. 

Class C directors shall be appointed 
by the Federal Reserve Board. They 
shall have been for at least two years 
residents of the district for which they 
are appointed, one of whom shall be 
designated by said board as chairman 
of the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank and as “Federal re- 
serve agent/' He shall be a person 
of tested banking experience; and in 
addition to his duties as chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal 
reserve bank he shall be required to 
maintain under regulations to be estab- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board a 
local office of said board on the prem- 
ises of the Federal reserve bank. He 
shall make regular reports to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and shall act as 
its official representative for the per- 
formance of the functions conferred 
upon it by this Act. He shall receive 
an annual compensation to be fixed by 
the Federal Reserve Board and paid 
monthly by the Federal reserve bank to 



which he is designated. One of the di- 
rectors of class C, who shall be a per- 
son of tested banking experience, shall 
be appointed by the Federal Reserve 
Board as deputy chairman and deputy 
Federal reserve agent to exercise the 
powers of the chairman of the board 
and Federal reserve agent hi case of 
absence or disability of his principal. 

Directors of Federal reserve banks 
shall receive, in addition to any com- 
pensation otherwise provided, a reason- 
able allowance for necessary expenses 
in attending meetings of their respec- 
tive boards, which amount shall be paid 
by the respective Federal reserve 
banks. Any compensation that may be 
provided by boards of directors of Fed- 
eral reserve banks for directors, offi- 
cers or employees shall be subject to 
the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

The Reserve Bank Organization 
Committee may, in organizing Federal 
reserve banks, call such meetings of 
bank directors in the several districts 
as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, and may exercise 
the functions herein conferred upon 
the chairman of the board of directors 
of each Federal reserve bank pending 
the complete organization of such bank. 

At the first meeting of the full board 
of directors of each Federal reserve 
bank, it shall be the duty of the di- 
rectors of classes A, B and C, re- 
spectively, to designate one of the 
members of each class whose term of 
office shall expire in one year from the 
first of January nearest to date of such 
meeting one whose term of office shall 
expire at the er.d of two years from 
said date, and one whose term of office 
shall expire at the end of three years 
from said date. Thereafter every di- 
rector of a Federal reserve bank cho- 
sen as hereinbefore provided shall hold 
office for a term of three years. Va- 
cancies that may occur in the several 
classes of directors of Federal reserve 
banks may be filled in the manner pro- 
vided for the original selection of such 
directors, such appointees to hold of- 
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fiee for the unexpired terns of their 
predecessors. 

Stock Issues; Increase and De- 
crease of Capital. 

Sec. 5. The capital stock of each 
Federal reserve bank shall be divided 
into shares of $100 each. The out- 
standing capital stock shall be in- 
creased from time to time as member 
banks increase their capital stock and 
surplus or as additional banks become 
members, and may be decreased as 
member banks reduce their capital 
stock or surplus or cease to be mem- 
bers. Shares of the capital stock of 
Federal reserve banks owned by mem- 
ber banks shall not be transferred or 
hypothecated. When a member bank 
increases its capital stock or surplus, 
it shall thereupon subscribe for an ad- 
ditional amount of capital stock of the 
Federal reserve bank of its district 
equal to six per centum of the said in- 
crease, one-half of said subscription to 
be paid in the manner hereinbefore 
provided for original subscription, and 
one-half subject to call of the Federal 
Reserve Board. A bank applying for 
stock in a Federal reserve bank at any 
time after the organization thereof 
must subscribe for an amount of the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve 
bank equal to six per centum of the 
paid-up capital stock and surplus of 
said applicant bank, paying therefor 
its par value plus one-half of one per 
centum a month from the period of the 
last dividend. When the capital stock 
of any Federal reserve bank shall have 
been increased either on account of the 
increase of capital stock of member 
banks or on account of the increase in 
the number of member banks, the board 
of directors shall cause to be executed 
a certificate to the Comptroller of the 
Currency showing the increase in capi- 
tal stock, the amount paid in, and by 
whom paid. When a member bank re- 
duces its capital stock it shall surren- 
der a proportionate amount of its hold- 
ings in the capital of said Federal re- 
serve bank, and when a member bank 
voluntarily liquidates it shall surrender 



all of its holdings of the capital stock 
of said Federal reserve bank and be 
released from its stock subscription not 
previously called. In either case the 
shares surrendered shall be canceled 
and the member bank shall receive in 
payment therefor, under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, a sum equal to its cash-paid 
subscriptions on the shares surrendered 
and one-half of one per centum a 
month from the period of the last divi- 
dend, not to exceed the book value 
thereof, less any liability of such mem- 
ber bank to the Federal reserve bank. 

Sec. 6 . If any member bank shall 
be declared insolvent and a receiver 
appointed therefor, the stock held by it 
in said Federal reserve bank shall be 
canceled, without impairment of its lia- 
bility, and all cash-paid subscriptions 
on said stock, with one-half of one per 
centum per month from the period of 
last dividend, not to exceed the book 
value thereof, shall be first applied to 
all debts of the insolvent member bank 
to the Federal reserve bank, and the 
balance, if any, shall be paid to the re- 
ceiver of the insolvent bank. When- 
ever the capital stock of a Federal re- 
serve bank is reduced, either on ac- 
count of a reduction in capital stock 
of any member bank or of the liquida- 
tion or insolvency of such bank, the 
board of directors shall cause to be 
executed a certificate to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency showing such 
reduction of capital stock and the 
amount repaid to such bank. 

Division of Earninos. 

Sec. 7. After all necessary expenses 
of a Federal reserve bank have been 
paid or provided for, the stockholders 
shall be entitled to receive an annual 
dividend of six per centum on the paid- 
in capital stock, which dividend shall 
be cumulative. After the aforesaid 
dividend claims have been fully met, 
all the net earnings shall be paid to 
the United States as a franchise tax, 
except that one-half of such net earn- 
ings shall be paid into a surplus fund 
until it shall amount to forty per cent- 
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um of the paid-in capital stock of such 
bank. 

The net earnings derived by the 
United States from Federal reserve 
banks shall, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, be used to supplement the 
gold reserve held against outstanding 
United States notes, or shall be applied 
to the reduction of the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of the United 
States under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Should a Federal reserv^/bank 
be dissolved or go into liquidation, any 
surplus remaining, after the payment 
of all debts, dividend requirements as 
hereinbefore provided, and the par 
value of the stock, shall be paid to and 
become the property of the United 
States and shall be similarly applied. 

Federal reserve banks, including the 
capital stock and surplus therein, and 
the income derived therefrom shall be 
exempt f rom JTedexak _j£tate* ^and local 
taxation, except taxes upon real estate. 

Sec. 8. Section fifty-one hundred 
and fifty-four. United States Revised 
Statutes, is hereby amended to read as 
follows : 

Any bank incorporated by special 
law of any State or of the United 
States or organized under the general 
laws of any State or of the United 
States and having an unimpaired capi- 
tal sufficient to entitle it to become a na- 
tional banking association under the 
provisions of the existing laws may, by 
the vote of the shareholders owning not 
less than fifty-one'“per-~centum of the 
capital stock of such bank or banking 
association, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency be con- 
verted into a national banking associ- 
ation, with any name approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency: 

Provided, however , That said cohver- 
sion shall not be in contravention of 
the State law. In such case the articles 
of association and organization certifi- 
cate may be executed by a majority of 
the directors of the bank or banking 
institution, and the certificate shall de- 
clare that the owners of fifty-one per 
centum of the capital stock have au- 
u 



thorized the directors to make such 
certificate and to change or convert 
the bank or banking institution into a 
national association; A majority of the 
directors, after executing the articles 
of association and the organization cer- 
tificate, shall have power to execute 
all other papers and to do whatever 
may be required to make its organiza- 
tion perfect and complete as a national 
association. The shares of any such 
bank may continue to be for the same 
amount each as they were before the 
conversion, and the directors may con- 
tinue to be directors of the association 
until others are elected or appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
statutes of the United States. When 
the Comptroller has given to such bank 
or banking association a certificate that 
the provisions of this act have been 
complied with, such bank or banking 
association, and all its stockholders, 
officers, and employees, shall have the 
same powers and privileges, and shall 
be subject to the same duties, liabilities, 
and regulations, in all respects, as shall 
have been prescribed by the Federal 
* Reserve Act and by the National Bank- 
ing Act for association originally or- 
ganized as national banking associa- 
tions. 

State Banks as Members. 

Sec. 9. Any bank incorporated by 
special law of any State, or organized 
under the general laws of any State 
or of the United States, may make ap- 
plication to the reserve bank organiza- 
tion committee, pending organization, 
and thereafter to the Federal Reserve 
Board for the right to subscribe to the 
stock of the Federal reserve bank or- 
ganized or to be organized within the 
Federal reserve district where the ap- 
plicant is located. The organization 
committee or the Federal Reserve 
Board, under such rules and regula- 
tions as it may prescribe, subject to the 
provisions of this section, may permit 
the applying bank to become a stock- 
holder in the Federal reserve bank of 
the district in which the applying bank 
is located. Whenever the organization 
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committee or the Federal Reserve 
Board shall permit the applying bank 
to become a stockholder in the Federal 
reserve bank of the district, stock shall 
be issued and paid for under the rules 
and regulations in this Act provided 
for national banks which become stock- 
holders in Federal reserve banks. 

The organization committee or the 
Federal Reserve Board shall establish 
by-laws for the general government of 
its conduct in acting upon applications 
made by the State banks and banking 
associations and trust companies for 
stock ownership in Federal reserve 
banks. Such by-laws shall require ap- 
plying banks not organized under Fed- 
eral law to comply with the reserve 
and capital requirements and to submit 
to the examination and regulations pre- 
scribed by the organization committee 
or by the Federal Reserve Board. No 
applying bank shall be admitted to 
membership in a Federal reserve bank 
unless it possesses a paid-up unim- 
paired capital sufficient to entitle it 
to become a national banking associ- 
ation in the place where it is situated, 
under the provisions of the National 
Banking Act. 

Any bank becoming a member of a 
Federal reserve bank under the provi- 
sions of this section shall, in addition 
to the regulations and restrictions here- 
inbefore provided, be required to con- 
form to the provisions of law imposed 
on the national banks respecting the 
limitation of liability which may be 
incurred by any person, firm, or cor- 
poration to such banks, the prohibition 
against making purchase of or loans 
on stock of such banks, and the with- 
drawal or impairment of capital, or 
the payment of unearned dividends, 
and to such rules and regulations as 
the Federal Reserve Board may, in 
pursuance thereof, prescribe. 

Such banks, and the officers, agents, 
and employees thereof, shall also be 
subject to the provisions of and to the 
penalties prescribed by sections fifty- 
one hundred and ninety-eight, fifty- 
two hundred, fifty-two hundred and 
one, and fifty-two hundred and 



eight, and fifty-two hundred and 
nine of the Revised Statutes. The 
member banks shall also be re- 
quired to make reports of the condi- 
tions and of the payments of dividends 
to the Comptroller, as provided in sec- 
tions fifty-two hundred and eleven and 
fifty -two hundred and twelve of the Re- 
vised Statutes, and shall be subject to* 
the penalties prescribed by section 
fifty-two hundred and thirteen for the 
failure to make such report. 

If at any time it shall appear to the 
Federal Reserve Board that a member 
bank has failed to comply with the pro- 
visions of this section or the regulations 
of the Federal Reserve Board, it shall 
be within the power of the said board, 
after hearing, to require such bank to 
surrender its stock in the Federal re- 
serve bank; upon such surrender the 
Federal reserve bank shall pay the 
cash-paid subscriptions to the said 
stock with interest at the rate of one- 
half of one per centum per month, 
computed from the last dividend, if 
earned, not to exceed the book value 
thereof, less any liability to said Fed- 
eral reserve bank, except the subscrip- 
tion liability not previously called, 
which shall be canceled, and said Fed- 
eral reserve bank shall, upon notice 
from the Federal Reserve Board, be 
required to suspend said bank from 
further privileges of membership, and 
shall within thirty days of such notice 
cancel and retire its stock and make 
payment therefor in the manner herein 
provided. The Federal Reserve Board 
may restore membership upon due 
proof of compliance with the conditions 
imposed by this section. 



\J 



Federal Reserve Board. 



\ 



Sec. 10. A Federal Reserve Board 
is hereby created which shall consist 
of seven members, including the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who shall be 
members ex officio, and five members 
appointed by the President of the 
United States, bv and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. In select- 
ing the five appointive members of the 
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Federal Reserve Board, not more than 
one of whom shall be selected from 
any one Federal reserve district, the 
President shall have due regard to a 
fair representation of the different 
commer cial^ Indus trial and” geographical 
divisions of ~~ the country^ The nve 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
appointed by the President and con- 
firmed as aforesaid shall devote their 
entire time to the business of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and shall each re- 
ceive an annual salary of $12,000, pay- 
able monthly together with actual 
necessary traveling expenses, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, as ex 
officio member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, shall, in addition to the salary 
now paid him as Comptroller of the 
Currency, receive the sum of $7,000 
annually fofc his services as a member 
of said Board. 

The members of said board, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall be 
ineligible during the time they are in 
office and for two years thereafter to 
hold any office, position, or employ- 
ment in any member bank. Of the 
five members thus appointed by the 
President at least two shall be persons 
experienced in banking or finance. One 
shall be designated by the President to 
serve for two, one for four,„one for 
six, one for eight, and one for ten 
years, and thereafter each member so 
appointed shall serve for a term of 
ten years unless sooner removed for 
cause by the President. Of the five 
persons thus appointed, one shall be 
designated by the President as governor 
and one as vice-governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, subject to its 
supervision, shall be the active execu- 
tive officer. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may assign offices in the De- 
partment of the Treasury for the use of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Each mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board shall 
within fifteen days after notice of ap- 
pointment make and subscribe to the 
oath of office. 



The Federal Reserve Board shall 
have power to levy semiannually upon 
the Federal reserve banks in propor- 
tion to their capital stock and surplus, 
an assessment sufficient to pay its esti- 
mated expenses and the salaries of its 
members and employees for the half 
year succeeding the levying of such as- 
sessment, together with any deficit car- 
ried forward from the preceding half 
year. 

The first meeting of the Federal Re- 
serve Board shall be held in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, as soon as 
may be after the passage of this Act, 
at a date to be fixed by the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex 
officio chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. No member of the Federal Re-< 
serve Board shall be an officer or direct- 
or of any bank, banking institution, 
trust company, or Federal reserve bank 
nor hold stock in any bank, banking 
institution, or trust company;* and be- 
fore entering upon his duties as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board he 
shall certify under oath to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that he has com- 
plied with this requirement. When- 
ever a vacancy shall occur, other than 
by expiration of term, among the five 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
appointed by the President, as above 
provided, a successor shall be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to fill such va- 
cancy, and when appointed he shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of 
the member whose place he is selected 
to fill. 

The President shall have power to 
fill all vacancies that may happen on 
the Federal Reserve Board during the 
recess of the Senate, by granting com- 
missions which shall expire thirty days 
after the next session of the Senate 
convenes. 

Nothing in this Act contained shall 
be construed as taking away any pow- 
ers heretofore vested by law in the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury which relate to 
the supervision, management, and con- 
trol of the Treasury Department and 
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bureaus under such department, and 
wherever any power vested by this Act 
in the Federal Reserve Board or the 
Federal reserve agent appears to con- 
flict with the powers of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, such powers shall be 
exercised subject to the supervision and 
control of the Secretary. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall 
annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who shall cause the 
same to be printed for the information 
of the Congress. 

Section three hundred and twenty- 
four of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall be amended so as 
to read as follows: There shall be in 

the Department of the Treasury a 
bureau charged with the execution of 
all laws passed by Congress relating 
to the issue and regulation of national 
currency secured by United States 
bonds and, under the general super- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Board, 
of all Federal reserve notes, the chief 
officer of which bureau shall be called 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
shall perform his duties under the gen- 
eral directions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Powers of Federal Reserve Board. 



Sec. 11 . The Federal Reserve 
Board shall be authorized and empow- 
ered: 

(a) To examine at its discretion the 
accounts, books and affairs of each 
Federal reserve bank and^bf each njem- 
ber bank and to require such state- 
ments and reports as it may deem neces- 
sary. The said board shall publish 
once each week a statement showing the 
condition of each Federal reserve bank 
and a consolidated statement for all 
Federal reserve banks. Such state- 
ments shall show in detail the assets 
and liabilities of the Federal reserve 
banks, single and combined, and shall 
furnish full information regarding the 
character of the money held as reserve 
id the amount, nature and maturities 
he paper and other investments 



owned or held by Federal reserve 
banks. 

(b) To permit, or, on the affirmative 
vote of at least five members of the 
Reserve Board to require Federal re- 
serve banks to rediscount the discounted 
paper of other Federal reserve banks 
at rates of interest to be fixed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

(c) To suspend for a period not 
exceeding thirty days, and from time 
to time to renew such suspension for 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, any 
reserve requirement specified in this 
Act: Provided, That it shall establish a 
graduated tax upon the amounts by 
which the reserve requirements of this 
Act may be permitted to fall below 
the level hereinafter specified: And pro- 
vided further, That when, the gold re- 
serve held against Federal reserve 
notes falls below forty per centum, the 
Federal Reserve Board shall establish 
a graduated tax of not more than one 
per centum per annum upon Such defi- 
ciency until the reserves fall to thirty- 
two and one-half per centum, and when 
said reserve falls below thirty-two and 
one-half per centum, a tax at the rate 
increasingly of not less than one and 
one-half per centum per annum upon 
each two and one-half per centum or 
fraction thereof that such reserve falls 
below thirty-two and' one-half per 
centum. The tax shall be paid by the 
reserve bank but the reserve bank shall 
add an amount equal to said tax to the 
rates of interest and discount fixed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

(d) To supervise and regulate 
throiigh the bureau under the charge 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
the issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes, and to prescribe rules 
and regulations under which such notes 
may be delivered by the Comptroller to 
the Federal reserve agents applying 
therefor. 

(e) To add to the number of cities 
classified as reserve and central reserve 
cities under existing law in which na? 
tional banking associations are subject 
to the reserve requirements set forth in 
section twenty .of this Act ; or to re- 
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classify existing reserve and central re- 
serve cities or to terminate their desig- 
nation as such. 

(f) To suspend or remove any of- 
ficer or director of any Federal reserve 
bank, the cause of such removal to be 
forthwith communicated in writing by 
the Federal Reserve Board to the re- 
moved officer or director and to said 
bank. 

(g) To require the writing off of 
doubtful or worthless assets upon the 
books and balance sheets of Federal 
reserve banks. 

(h) To suspend, for the violation 
of any of the provisions of this Act, 
the operations of any Federal reserve 
bank, to take possession thereof, ad- 
minister the same during the period of 
suspension, and, when ’deemed advis- 
able, to liquidate or reorganize such 
bank. 

(i) To require bonds of Federal 
reserve agents, to make regulations for 
the safeguarding of all collateral,, 
bonds. Federal reserve notes, money or 
property of any kind deposited in the 
hands of such agents, and said board 
shall perform the duties, functions, or 
services specified in this Act, and make 
all rules and regulations necessary to 
enable said board effectively to per- 
form the same* 

(j) To exercise general supervision 
over said Federal reserve bajiks. 

(k) To grant by # special permit to 
national banks applying therefor, when 
not in contravention of State or local 
Uw, the right to act as trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, or registrar of 

. stocks and bonds under such rules and 
regulations as the said board may pre- 
scribe. 

(l) To employ such attorneys, ex- 
perts, assistants, clerks, or other em- 
ployees as may be deemed necessary to 
conduct the business of the board. All 
salaries and fees shall be fixed in ad- 
vance by said board and shall be paid 
in the same manner as the salaries of 

* the members of said board. All such 
attornr :ys, experts, assistants, clerks 
and of he!* employees shall be appointed 
without regard to the provisions of the 



Act of January sixteenth, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-three (volume 
twenty-two, United States Statutes at 
Large, page four hundred and three), 
and amendments thereto, or any rule 
or regulation made in pursuance there- 
of : Provided, That nothing herein shall 
prevent the President from placing said 
employees in the classified service. 

j/Federal Advisory Council. 

Sec: 12. There is hereby created a 
Federal Advisory Council, which shall 
consist of as many members as there 
are Federal reserve districts. Each 
Federal reserve bank by its board of 
directors shall annually select from 
its own Federal reserve district one 
member of said council, who shall re- 
ceive such compensation and allowances 
as may be fixed Ijv his board of di- 
rectors subject to the approval of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The meetings 
of said advisory council shall be held 
at Washington, District of Columbia, 
at least four times each year, and 
oftener if called by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The council may in addition 
to the meetings above provided for 
hold such other meetings in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, or elsewhere, 
as it may deem necessary, may select 
its own officers and adopt its own meth- 
ods of procedure, and a majority of its 
members shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. Vacancies 
in the council shall be filled by the re- 
spective reserve banks, and members 
selected to fill vacancies, shall serve for 
the unexpired term. 

The Federal Advisory Council shall 
have power, by itself or through its 
officers, (1) to confer directly with the 
Federal Reserve Board on general busi- 
ness conditions; (2) to make oral or 
written representations concerning 
matters within the jurisdiction of said 
board; (8) to call for information and 
to make recommendations in regard to 
discount rates, rediscount business, note 
issues, reserve conditions in the various 
districts, the purchase and sale of gold 
or securities* by reserve banks, open- 
market operations by said banks, and 
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the general affairs of the reserve bank- 
ing system. 






Functions of Federal Reserve 
* BANK8. 



Sec. 18. Any Federal reserve bank 
may receive from any of its member 
banks, and from the United States, 
deposits of current funds in lawful 
money, national- bank notes, Federal re- 
serve notes, or checks and drafts upon 
solvent member banks, payable upon 
presentation; or, solely for exchange 
purposes, may receive from other Fed- 
eral reserve banks deposits of current 
funds in lawful money, national-bank 
notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent 
member or other Federal reserve banks, 
payable upon presentation. 

Upon the indorsement of any of its 
member banks, with a waiver of de- 
mand, notice and protest by such bank, 
any Federal reserve bank may discount 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
arising out of actual commercial trans- 
actions; that is, notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange issued or drawn for agri- 
cultural, industrial, or commercial pur- 
poses, or the proceeds of which have 
been used, or are to be used, for such 
purposes, the Federal Reserve Board 
to have the right to determine or define 
the character of the paper thus eligible 
for discount, within the meaning of this 
Act. Nothing in this Act contained 
shall be construed to prohibit such 
notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, 
secured by staple agricultural products, 
or other goods, wares, or merchandise 
from being eligible for such discount; 
but such definition shall not include 
notes, drafts, or bills covering merely 
investments or issued or drawn for the 
purpose of carrying or trading in 
stocks, bonds, or other investment se- 
curities, except bonds and notes of the 
Government of the United States. 
Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to dis- 
count under the terms of this para- 
graph must have a maturity at the time 
of discount of not more than ninety 
days: Provided , That notes, drafts, and 
bills drawn or issued for agricultural 
purposes or based on live stock and 



having a maturity not exceeding six 
months may be discounted in an amount 
to be limited to a percentage of the 
capital of the Federal reserve bank, to 
be ascertained and fixed by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count acceptances which are based on 
the importation or exportation of goods 
and which have a maturity at time of 
discount of not more than three months, 
and indorsed by at least one member 
bank. The amount of acceptances so 
discounted shall at no time exceed one- 
half the paid-up capital stock and sur- 
plus of the bank for which the redis- 
counts are made. 

The aggregate of such notes and 
bills bearing the signature or indorse- 
ment of any one person, company, firm, 
or corporation rediscounted for any one 
bank shall at no time exceed ten per 
centum of the unimpaired capital and 
surplus of said bank; but this restric- 
tion shall not apply to the discount of 
bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values. 

Any member bank may accept drafts 
or bills of exchange drawn upon it 
and growing out of transactions involv- 
ing the importation or exportation of 
goods having not more than six months' 
sight to run; but no bank shall accept 
such bill to an amount equal at any 
time in the aggregate to more than one- 
half its paid-up capital stock and sur- 
plus. 

Section fifty-two hundred and two of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows: No national banking as- 

sociation shall at any time be indebted, 
or in any way liable, to an amount ex- 
ceeding the amount of its capital stock 
at such time actually paid in and re- 
maining undiminished by losses or 
otherwise, except on account of de- 
mands of the nature following: 



First. Notes of circulation. 

Second. Moneys deposited with or 
collected by the association. 

Third. Bills of exchange or drafts 
drawn against money actually eki de- 
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posit to the credit of the association, 
or due thereto. 

Fourth. Liabilities to the stockhold- 
ers of the association for dividends and 
reserve profits. 

Fifth. Liabilities incurred under the 
provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 

The rediscount by any Federal re- 
serve bank of any bills receivable and 
of domestic and foreign bills of ex- 
change, and of acceptances authorized 
by this Act, shall be subject to such 
restrictions, limitations, and regulations 
as may be imposed by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

J Open-Market Operations. 

Sec. 14. Any Federal reserve bank 
may, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
purchase and sell in the open market, 
at home or abroad, either from or to 
domestic or foreign banks, firms, cor- 
porations, or individuals, cable trans- 
fers and bankers’ acceptances and bills 
of exchange of the kinds and matur- 
ities by this Act made eligible for re- 
discount, with or without the indorse- 
ment of a member bank. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall 
have power: 

(a) To deal in gold coin and bullion 
at home or abroad, to make loans there- 
on, exchange Federal reserve notes for 
gold, gold coin, or gold certificates, and 
to contract for loans of gold coin or 
bullion, giving therefor, when neces- 
sary, acceptable security, including the 
hypothecation of United States bonds 
or other securities which Federal re- 
serve banks are authorized to hold; 

(b) To buy and sell, at home or 
abroad, bonds and notes of the United 
States, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, 
and warrants with a maturity from 
date of purchase of not exceeding six 
months, issued in anticipation of the 
collection of taxes or in anticipation of 
the receipt of assured revenues by any 
State, county, district, political subdi- 
vision, or municipality in the continental 
United States, including irrigation, 
drainage and, reclamation districts, such 
purchases to be made in accordance with 



rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board; 

(c) To purchase from member 
banks and to sell, with or without its 
indorsement, bills of exchange arising 
out of commercial transactions, as here- 
inbefore defined; 



(d) To establish from time to time, 
subject to review and determination of 
the Federal Reserve Board, rates of 
discount to be charged by the Federal 
reserve bank for each class of paper, 
which shall be fixed with a view of 
accommodating commerce and business; 

(e) To establish accounts with other 
Federal reserve banks for exchange 
purposes and, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to open and 
maintain banking accounts in foreign 
countries, appoint correspondents, and 
establish agencies in such countries 
wheresoever it may deem best for the 
purpose of purchasing, selling, and col- 
lecting bills of exchange, and to buy 
and sell with or without its indorsement, 
through such correspondents or agen- 
cies, bills of exchange arising out of 
actual commercial transactions which 
have not more than ninety days to run 
and which bear the signature of two or 
more responsible parties. 

yj Government Deposits. 



Sec. 15. The moneys held in the 
general fund of the Treasury, except 
the five per centum fund for the re- 
demption of outstanding national-bank 
notes and the funds provided in this 
Act for the redemption of Federal re- 
serve notes may, upon the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be de- 
posited in Federal reserve banks, which 
banks, when required by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal 
agents of the United States; and the 
revenues of the Government or any 
part thereof may be deposited in such 
banks, and disbursements may be made 
by checks drawn against such deposits. 

No public funds of the Philippine 
Islands, or of the postal savings, or 
any Government funds, shall be de- 
posited in the continental United States 
in any bank not belonging to the system 
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established by this Act: Provided, how - 
ever. That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to deny the right of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to use member 
banks as depositories. 



✓ 



Note Issues. 

- — 



Sec. 16. Federal reserve notes, to 
be issued at the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the purpose of 
making advances to Federal reserve 
banks through the Federal reserve 
agents as hereinafter set forth and for 
no other purpose, are hereby author- 
ized. The said notes shall be obliga- 
tions of the United States and shall be 
receivable by all national and member 
banks and Federal reserve banks and 
for all taxes, customs, and other pub- 
lic dues. They shall be redeemed in 
gold on demand at the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States, in the 
city of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, or in gold or lawful money at any 
Federal reserve bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make 
application to the local Federal reserve 
agent for such amount of the Federal 
reserve notes hereinbefore provided for 
as it may require. Such application 
shall be accompanied with a tender to 
the local Federal reserve agent of col- 
lateral in amount equal to the sum of 
the Federal reserve notes thus applied 
for and issued pursuant to such appli- 
cation^ The collateral security thus of- 
fered shall be notes and bills, accepted 
for rediscount under the provisions of 
section thirteen of this Act, and the 
Federal reserve agent shall each day 
notify the Federal Reserve Board of 
all issues and withdrawals of Federal 
reserve notes to and by the Federal 
reserve bank to which he is accredited. 
The said Federal Reserve Board may 
at any time call upon a Federal reserve 
bank for additional security to protect 
the Federal reserve notes issued to it. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall 
maintain reserves in gold or lawful 
money of not less than thirty-five per 
centum against its deposits and reserves 
> gold of not less than forty per cent- 
1 gainst its Federal reserve hotes 



in actual circulation, and not offset by 
gold or lawful money deposited with 
the Federal reserve agent. Notes so 
paid out shall bear upon their faces a 
distinctive letter and serial number, 
which shall be assigned by the Federal 
Reserve Board to each Federal reserve 
bank. Whenever Federal reserve notes 
issued through one Federal reserve 
bank shall be received by another Fed- 
eral reserve bank they shall be promptly 
returned for credit or redemption to the 
Federal reserve bank through which 
they were originally issued. No Federal 
reserve bank shall pay out notes issued 
through another under penalty of a 
tax of ten per centum upon the face 
value of notes so paid out. Notes pre- 
sented for redemption at the Treasury 
of the United States shall be paid out 
of the redemption fund and returned to 
the Federal reserve banks through 
which they were originally issued, and 
thereupon such Federal reserve bank 
shall, upon demand of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, reimburse such redemp- 
tion fund in lawful money or, if such 
Federal reserve notes have been re- 
deemed by the Treasurer in gold or 
gold certificates, then such funds shall 
be reimbursed to the extent deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in gold or gold certificates, 
and such Federal reserve bank shall, 
so long as any of its Federal reserve 
notes remain outstanding, maintain with 
the Treasurer in gold an amount suf- 
ficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
to provide for all redemptions to be 
made by the Treasurer. Federal re- 
serve notes received by the Treasury, 
otherwise than for redemption, may be 
exchanged for gold out of the redemp- 
tion fund hereinafter provided and re- 
turned to the reserve bank through 
which they were originally issued, or 
they may be returned to such bank for 
the credit of the United States. Fed- 
eral reserve notes unfit for circulation 
shall be returned by the Federal re- 
serve agents to the Comptroller of the 
Currency for cancellation and destruc- 
tion. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall re- 
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quire each Federal reserve bank to 
maintain on deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States a sum in gold suf- 
ficient in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for theju^deiQption of 
the Federal reserve notes issued 'to' such 
bank/Tmt^I ft n o cre ntTless Jhan^fivf^per 
centum; but such deposit oFgold shall 
be counted and included as part of the 
forty per centum reserve hereinbefore 
required. The board shall have the 
right, acting through the Federal re- 
serve agent, to grant in whole or in part 
or to reject entirely the application of 
any Federal reserve bank for Federal 
reserve notes; but to the extent that 
such application may be granted the 
Federal Reserve Board shall, through 
its local Federal reserve agent, supply 
Federal reserve notes to the bank so 
applying, and such bank shall be 
charged with the amount of such notes 
and shall pay such rate of interest on 
said amount as may be established by 
the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
amount of such Federal reserve notes 
so issued to any such bank shall, upon 
delivery, together with such notes of 
such Federal reserve bank as may be 
issued under section eighteen of this 
Act upon security of United States two 
per centum Government bonds, become 
a first and paramount lien on all the 
assets of such bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any 
time reduce its liability for outstand- 
ing Federal reserve notes by depositing, 
with the Federal reserve agent, its Feder- 
al reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, 
or lawful money of the United States. 
Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
not be reissued, except upon compli- 
ance with the conditions of an original 
issue. 

The Federal reserve agent shall hold 
such gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
money available exclusively for ex- 
change for the outstanding Federal re- 
serve notes when offered by the reserve 
bank of which he is a director. Upon 
the request of the Secretary of the 
Treasury the Federal Reserve Board 
shall require the Federal reserve agent 
to transmit so much of said gold to the 



Treasury of the United States as may 
be required for the exclusive purpose 
of the redemption of such notes. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at its 
discretion withdraw collateral deposited 
with the local Federal reserve agent for 
the protection of its Federal reserve 
notes deposited with it and shall at the 
same time substitute therefor other like 
collateral of equal amount with the ap- 
proval of the Federal reserve agent 
under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

In order to furnish suitable notes for 
circulation as Federal reserve notes, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall, 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, cause plates and dies to 
be engraved in the best manner to guard 
against counterfeits and fraudulent al- 
terations, and shall have printed there- 
from and numbered such quantities of 
such notes of the denominations of $5, 
$10, $20, $50, $100, as may be required 
to supply the Federal reserve banks. 
Such notes shall be in form and tenor 
as directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under the provisions of this 
Act and shall bear the distinctive num- 
bers of the several Federal reserve 
banks through which they are issued* 

When such notes have been prepared, 
they shall be deposited in the Treasury, 
or in the subtreasury or mint of the 
United States nearest the place of busi- 
ness of each Federal reserve bank and 
shall be held for the use of such bank 
subject to the order of the Comptroller 
of the Currency for their delivery, as 
provided by this Act. 

The plates and dies to be procured by 
the Comptroller of the Currency for the 
printing of such circulating notes shall 
remain under his control and direction, 
and the expenses necessarily incurred 
in executing the laws relating to the 
procuring of such notes, and all other 
expenses incidental to their issue and 
retirement, shall be paid by the Federal 
reserve banks, and the Federal Reserve 
Board shall include in its estimate of 
expenses levied against the Federal re- 
serve banks a sufficient amount to cover 
the expenses herein provided for. 
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The examination of plates, dies, bed 
pieces, and so forth, and regulations re- 
lating to such examination of plates, 
dies and so forth, of national-bank 
notes provided for in section fifty-one 
hundred and seven ty-f our Revised Stat- 
utes, is hereby extended to include notes 
herein provided for. 

Any appropriation heretofore made 
out of the general funds of the Treas- 
ury for engraving plates and dies, the 
purchase of distinctive paper, or to 
cover any other expense in connection 
with the printing of national-bank notes 
or notes provided for by the Act of 
May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
eight, and any distinctive paper that 
may be on hand at the time of the 
passage of this Act may be used in the 
discretion of the Secretary for the pur- 
poses of this Act, and should the ap- 
propriations heretofore made be insuf- 
ficient to meet the requirements of this 
Act in addition to circulating notes pro- 
vided for by existing law, the Secre- 
tary is hereby authorized to use so 
much of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated for the purpose 
of furnishing the notes aforesaid: Pro - 
vided, however. That nothing in this 
section contained shall be construed as 
exempting national banks or Federal 
reserve banks from their liability to 
reimburse the United States for any 
expenses incurred in printing and issu- 
ing circulating notes. 

V Collection Charges. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall re- 
ceive on deposit at par from member 
banks or from Federal reserve banks^ 
checks and drafts drawn upon any of 
its depositors, and when remitted by a 
Federal reserve bank, checks and drafts 
drawn by any depositor in any other 
Federal reserve bank or member bank 
upon funds to the credit of said depos- 
itor in said reserve bank or member 
bank. Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as prohibiting a member 
bank from charging its actual expense 
incurred in collecting and remitting 
funds, or for exchange sold to its pa- 
trons. The Federal Reserve Board 



shall, by rule, fix the charges to be col- 
lected by the member banks from its 
patrons whose checks are cleared 
through the Federal reserve bank and 
the charge w’hich may be imposed for 
the service of clearing or collection ren- 
dered by the Federal reserve bank. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall 
make and promulgate from time to time 
regulations governing the transfer of 
funds and charges therefor among Fed- 
eral reserve banks and their branches, 
and may at its discretion exercise the 
functions of a clearing house for such 
Federal reserve banks, or may designate 
a Federal reserve bank to exercise such 
functions, and may also require each 
such bank to exercise the functions of a 
clearing house for its member banks. 



Deposit of Government Bonds no 
Longer Necessary. 

^ Sec. 17. So much of the provisions 
of section fifty-one hundred and fifty- 
nine of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and section four of the 
Act of June twentieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and seven ty-f our, and section 
eight of the Act of July twelfth, eight- 
een hundred and eighty-two, and of 
any other provisions of existing statutes 
as require that before any national 
banking associations shall be authorized 
to commence banking business it shall 
transfer and deliver to the Treasurer 
of the United States a stated amount 
of United States registered bonds is 
hereby repealed. 



1 /, 



Refunding Bonds. 



5ec. 18. After two years from the 
passage of this Act, and at apy time 
during a period of twenty j r ears there- 
after, any member bank desiring to re- 
tire the whole or any part of its cir- 
culating notes, may file with the Treas- 
urer of the United States an application 
to sell for its account, at par and ac- 
crued interest. United States bonds se- 
curing circulation to be retired. 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of 
each quarterly period, furnish the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with a list of such 
applications, and the Federal Reserve 
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Board may, in its discretion, require the 
Federal reserve banks to purchase such 
bonds from the banks whose applica- 
tions have b^en filed with the Treasurer 
at least ten days before the end of any 
quarterly period at which the Federal 
Reserve Board may direct the purchase 
to be made: Provided, That Federal re- 
serve banks shall not be permitted to 
purchase an amount to exceed $25,000,- 
000 of such bonds in any one year, and 
which amount shall include bonds ac- 
quired under sectioi^four of this Act 
by the Federal reserve bank. 

Provided further. That the Federal 
Reserve Board shall allot to each Fed- 
eral reserve bank such proportion of 
such bonds as the capital and surplus 
of such bank shall bear to the aggre- 
gate capital and surplus of all the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Upon notice from the Treasurer of 
the amount of bonds so sold for its 
account, each member bank shall duly 
assign and transfer, in writing, such 
bonds to the Federal reserve bank pur- 
chasing the same, and such Federal re- 
serve bank shall, thereupon, deposit 
lawful money with the Treasurer of the 
United States for the purchase price of 
such bonds, and the Treasurer shall pay 
to the member bank selling such bonds 
any balance due after deducting a suf- 
ficient sum to redeem its outstanding 
notes secured by such bonds, which 
notes shall be canceled and permanently 
retired when redeemed. 

The Federal reserve banks purchas- 
ing such bonds shall be permitted to 
take out an amount of circulating notes 
equal to the par value of such bonds* 

Upon the deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States of bonds so pur- 
chased, or any bonds with the circulat- 
ing privilege acquired under section 
four of this Act, any Federal reserve 
bank making such deposit in the man- 
ner provided by existing law, shall be 
entitled to receive from the Comptroller 
of the Currency circulating notes in 
blank, registered and countersigned as 
provided by law, equal in amount to the 
par value of the bonds so deposited. 
Such notes shall be the obligations of 



the Federal reserve bank procuring the 
same, and shall be in form prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
to the same tenor and effect as national- 
bank notes now provided by law. They 
shall be issued and redeemed under the 
same terms* and conditions as national- 
bank notes except that they shall not 
be limited to the amount of the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank issu- 
ing them. 

Upon application of any Federal re- 
serve bank, approved by the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may issue, in exchange for 
United States two per centum gold 
bonds bearing the circulation privilege, 
but against w’hich no circulation is out- 
standing, one-year gold notes of the 
United States without the circulation 
privilege, to an amount not to exceed 
one-half of the two per cejitum bonds 
so tendered for exchange, ancT thirty- 
vear three per centum gold bonds with- 
out the Circulation privilege for the re- 
mainder of the two per centum bonds 
so tendered : Provided, That at the time 
of such exchange the Federal reserve 
bank obtaining such one-year gold notes 
shall enter into an obligation with the 
Secretary of the Treasury binding it- 
self to purchase from the United States 
for gold at the maturity of such one- 
year notes, an amount equal to those 
delivered in exchange for such bonds, 
if so requested by the Secretary, and at 
each maturity of one-year notes so pur- 
chased by such Federal reserve bank, 
to purchase from the United States 
such an amount of one-year notes as 
the Secretary may tender to such bank, 
not to exceed the amount issued to such 
bank in the first instance, in exchange 
for the two per centum United States 
gold bonds; said obligation to purchase 
at maturity such notes shall continue 
in force for a period not to exceed thirty 
years. 

For the purpose of making the ex- 
change herein provided for, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to 
issue at par Treasury notes in coupon 
or registered form as he may prescribe 
in denominations of one hundred dol- 
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lars, or any multiple thereof, bearing 
interest at the rate of three per centum 
per annum, payable quarterly, such 
Treasury notes to be payable not more 
than one year from the date of their 
issue in gold coin of the present stand- 
ard value, and to be exempt as to»prin- 
cipal and interest from the payment of 
all taxes and duties of the United States 
except as provided by this Act, as well 
as from taxes in any form by or under 
State, municipal, or local authorities. 
And for the same purp ose, the Secre- 
tary is authorized and empowered to 
issue United States gold bonds at par, 
bearing three per centum interest pay- 
able thirty years from date of issue, 
such bonds to be of the same general 
tenor and effect and to be issued under 
the same general terms and conditions 
as the United States three per centum 
bonds without the circulation privilege 
now issued and outstanding. 

Upon application of any Federal re- 
serve bank, approved bv the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Secretary may issue 
at par such three per centum bonds in 
exchange for the one-year gold notes 
herein provided for. 

y Ban k Reserves . 

Sec. 19. Demand deposits within 
the meaning of this Act shall comprise 
all deposits payable within thirty days, 
and time deposits shall comprise all de- 
posits payable after thirty days, and 
all savings accounts and certificates of 
deposit which are subject to not less 
than thirty days’ notice before payment. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have officially announced, in such 
manner as he may elect, the establish- 
ment of a Federal reserve bank in any 
district, every subscribing member bank 
shall establish and maintain reserves as 
follows : 

(a) A bank ijot in a reserve or cen- 
tral- reserve city as now or hereafter 
defined shall hold and maintain re- 
serves equal to twelve per ceil turn of 
the aggregate amount of its demand de- 
posits and five per centum of its time 
deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults for a period of thirty- 



six months after said date five-twelfths 
thereof and permanently thereafter 
four-twelfths. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its 
district, for a period of twelve months 
after said date, two-twelfths, and for 
each succeeding six months an addi- 
tional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths 
have been so deposited, which shall be 
the amount permanently required. 

For a period of thirty-six months 
after said date the balance of the re- 
serves may be held in its own vaults, or 
in the Federal reserve bank, or in na- 
tional banks in reserve or central re- 
serve cities as now defined by law. 

After said thirty-six months’ period 
said reserves, other than those herein- 
before required to be held in the vaults 
of the member bank and in the Federal 
reserve bank, shall be held in the vaults 
of the member bank or in the Federal 
reserve bank, or in both, at the option 
of the member bank. 

(b) A bank in a reserve city, as 
now or hereafter defined, shall hold 
and maintain reserves equal to fifteen 
per centum of the aggregate amount of 
its demand deposits and five per centum 
of its time deposits, as follows: 

In its vaults for a period of thirty- 
six months after said date six-fifteenths 
thereof, and permanently thereafter 
five-fifteenths. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its 
district for a period of twelve months 
after the date aforesaid at least three- 
fifteenths, and for each succeeding six 
months an additional one-fifteenth, un- 
til six-fifteenths have been so deposited, 
which shall be the amount permanently 
required* 

For a period of thirty-six months 
after said date the balance of the re- 
serves may be held in its own vaults, or 
in the Federal reserve bank, or in na- 
tional banks in reserve or central re- 
serve cities as now defined by law. 

After said thirty-six months' period 
all of said reserves, except those 
hereinbefore required to be held per- 
manently in the vaults of the member 
bank and in the Federal reserve bank, 
shall be held in its vaults or in the Fed- 
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cral reserve bank, or in both, at the 
option of the member bank. 

1 (c) A bank in a central reserve 
city, as now or hereafter defined, 
shall hold and maintain a reserve equal 
to eighteen per centum of the aggregate 
amount of its demand deposits and five 
per centum of its time deposits, as fol- 
lows: 

In its vaults six-eighteenths thereof. 
In the Federal reserve bank seven- 
eighteenths. 

The balance of said reserves shall be 
held in its own vaults or in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, at its option. 

Any Federal reserve bank may re- 
ceive from the member banks as re- 
serves, not exceeding one-half of each 
installment, eligible paper as described 
in section fourteen properly indorsed 
and acceptable to the said reserve bank. 

If a State bank or trust company is 
required by the law of its State to keep 
its reserve either in its own vaults or 
with another State bank or trust com- 
pany, such reserve deposits so kept in 
such State bank or trust company shall 
be construed, within the meaning of 
this section, as if they were reserve de- 
' posits in a national bank in a reserve 
or central reserve city for a period of 
three years after the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have officially announced 
the establishment of a Federal reserve 
bank in the district in which such State 
bank or trust company is situate. Ex- 
cept as thus provided, no member bank 
shall keep on deposit with any non- 
member bank a sum in excess of ten 
per centum of its own paid-up capital 
and surplus. No member bank shall 
act as the medium or agent of a non- 
member bank in applying for or receiv- 
ing discounts from a Federal reserve 
bank under the provisions of this Act 
except by permission of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

The reserve carried by a member 
bank with a Federal reserve bank may, 
under the regulations and subject to 
such penalties as may be prescribed by 
the Federal Reserve Board, be checked 
against and withdrawn by such mem- 
ber bank for the purpose of meeting 



existing liabilities: Provided, however. 
That no bank shall at any time make 
new loans or shall pay any dividends 
unless and until the total reserve re- 
quired by law is fully restored. 

In estimating the reserves required 
by this Act, the net balance of amounts 
due to and from other banks shall be 
taken as the basis for ascertaining the 
deposits against which reserves shall be 
determined. Balances in reserve banks 
due to member banks shall, to the ex- 
tent herein provided, be counted as re- 
serves. 

National banks located in Alaska or 
outside the continental United States 
may remain non-member banks, and 
shall in that event maintain reserves 
and comply with all the conditions now 
provided by law regulating them; or 
said banks, except in the Philippine 
Islands, may, with the consent of the 
Reserve Board, become member banks 
of any one of the reserve districts, and 
shall, in that event, take stock, main- 
tain reserves, and be subject to all the 
other provisions of this Act. 

Redemption Fund no Longer 

Counted as Reserve. 

Sec. 20. So much of sections two 
and three of the Act of June twentieth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-four, en- 
titled “An Act fixing the amount of 
United States notes, providing for a re- 
distribution of the national-bank cur- 
rency, and for other purposes/* as pro- 
vides that the fund deposited by any 
national banking association with the 
Treasurer of the United States for the 
redemption of its notes shall be counted 
as a part of its lawful reserve as pro- 
vided in the Act aforesaid, is hereby 
repealed. And from and after the pas- 
sage of this Act such fund of five per 
centum shall in no case be counted by 
any national banking association as a 
part of its lawful reserve. 

Bank Examinations. ^ 



Sec. 21. Section fifty-two hundred 
and forty. United States Revised Stat- 
utes, is amended to read as follows: 
The Comptroller of the Currency, 
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with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall appoint examiners 
who shall examine every member bank 
at least twice in each calendar year and 
oftener if considered necessary: Pro- 
vided , however , That the Federal Re- 
serve Board may authorize examination 
by the State authorities to be accepted 
in the case of State banks and trust 
companies and may at any time direct 
the holding of a special examination of 
State banks or trust companies that are 
stockholders in any Federal reserve 
bank. The examiner making the ex- 
amination of any national bank, or of 
any other member bank, shall have 
power to make a thorough examination 
of all the affairs of the bank and in 
doing so he shall have power to ad- 
minister oaths and to examine any of 
the officers and agents thereof under 
oath and shall make a full and detailed 
report of the condition of said bank to 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Federal Reserve Board, upon the 
recommendation of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, shall fix the salaries of 
all bank examiners and make report 
thereof to Congress. The expense of 
the examinations herein provided for 
shall be assessed by the Comptroller of 
the Currency upon the banks examined 
in proportion to assets or resources held 
by the banks upon the dates of exami- 
nation of the various banks. 

In addition to the examinations made 
and conducted by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, every Federal reserve 
bank may, with the approval of the 
Federal reserve agent or the Federal 
Reserve Board, provide for special ex- 
amination of member banks within its 
district. The expense of such examina- 
tions shall be borne by the bank ex- 
amined. Such examinations shall be so 
conducted as to inform the Federal re- 
serve bank of the condition of its mem- 
ber banks and of the lines of credit 
which are being extended by them. 
Every Federal reserve bank shall at all 
times furnish to the Federal Reserve 
Board such information as may be de- 
manded concerning the condition of any 
member bank within the district of the 
said Federal reserve bank. 



No bank shall be subject to any visi- 
tatorial powers other than such as are 
authorized by law, or vested in the 
courts of justice or such as shall be or 
shall have been exercised or directed by 
Congress, or by either House thereof or 
by any committee of Congress or of 
either House duly authorized. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall, at 
least once each year, order an examina- 
tion of each Federal reserve bank, and 
upon joint application of ten member 
banks the Federal Reserve jloard shall 
order a special examination and report 
of the condition of any Federal reserve 
bank. 

No Loans or Gratuities to Bank 
Examiners. 

Sec. 22. No member bank or any of- 
ficer, director, or employee thereof shall 
hereafter make any loan or grant any 
gratuity to any bank examiner. Any 
bank officer, director, or employee vio- 
lating this provision shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdeameanor and shall be 
imprisoned not exceeding one year or 
fined not more than $5,000, or both; 
and may be fined a further sum equal 
to the money so loaned or gratuity 
given. Any examiner accepting a loan 
or gratuity from any bank examined by 
him or from an officer, director, or em- 
ployee thereof shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year or fined not 
more than $5,000, or both; and may be 
fined a further sum equal to the money 
so loaned or gratuity given; and shall 
forever thereafter be disqualified from 
holding office as a national-bank exam- 
iner. No national bank examiner shall 
perform any other service for com- 
pensation while holding such office for 
any bank or officer, director, or em- 
ployee thereof. 

No Commissions to Bank Officers. 

Other than the usual salary or di- 
rector's fee paid to any officer, director, 
or employee of a member bank and 
other than a reasonable fee paid bv 
said bank to such officer, director, or 
employee for services rendered to such 
bank, no' officer, director, employee, or 
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attorney of a member bank shall be 
a beneficiary of or receive, directly or 
indirectly, any fee, commission, gift, or 
other consideration for or in connec- 
tion with any transaction or business 
of the bank. No examiner, public or 
private, shall disclose the names of bor- 
rowers or the collateral for loans of a 
member bank to other than the proper 
officers of such bank without first hav- 
ing obtained the express permission in 
writing from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, or from the board of directors 
of such bank, except when ordered to 
do so by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or by direction of the Congress of 
the United States, or of either House 
thereof, or any committee of Congress 
or of either House duly authorized. 
Any person violating any provision of 
this section shall be punished by a fine 
of not exceeding $5,000 or by impris- 
onment not exceeding one year, or both. 

Except as provided in existing laws, 
this provision shall not take effect until 
sixty days after the passage of this 
Act. 

Stockholders Individually Respon- 
sible. 

Sec. 23. The stockholders of every 
national banking association shall be 
held individually responsible for all 
contracts, debts, and engagements of 
such association, each to the amount of 
his stock therein, at the par value there- 
of in addition to the amount invested 
in such stock. The stockholders in any 
national banking association who shall 
have transferred their shares or regis- 
tered the transfer thereof within sixty 
days next before the date of the failure 
of such association to meet its obliga- 
tions, or with knowledge of such im- 
pending failure, shall be liable to the 
same extent as if they had made no 
such transfer, to the extent that the 
subsequent transferee fails to meet such 
liability; but this provision shall not be 
construed to effect in any way any re- 
course which such shareholders might 
otherwise have against those in whose 
names such shares are registered at the 
time of such failure. 



Loans on Farm Lands. 

Sec. 24. Any national banking asso- 
ciation not situated in a central reserve 
city may make loans secured by im- 
proved and unencumbered farm land, 
situated within its Federal Reserve dis- 
trict, but no such loan shall be made 
for a longer time than five years, nor 
for an amount exceeding fifty per 
centum of the actual value of the prop- 
erty offered as security. Any such 
bank may make such loans in an aggre- 
gate sum equal to twenty- five per cent- 
um of its capital and surplus or to 
one-third of its time deposits and such 
banks may continue hereafter as here- 
tofore to receive time deposits and to 
pay interest on the same. 

The Federal Reserve Board shall 
have power from time to time to add 
to the list of cities in which national 
banks shall not be permitted to make 
loans secured upon real estate in the 
manner described in this section. 

Foreign Branches. 

Sec. 25. Amy national banking as- 
sociation possessing a capital and sur- 
plus of $1,000,000 or more may file ap- 
plication with the Federal Reserve 
Board, upon such conditions and under 
such regulations as may be prescribed 
by the' said board, for the purpose of 
securing authority to establish branches 
in foreign countries or dependencies 
of the United States for the further- 
ance of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to act, if required 
to do so, as fiscal agents of the United 
States. Such application shall specify, 
in addition to the name and capital of 
the banking association filing it, the 
plaee or places where the banking op- 
erations proposed are to be carried on, 
and the amount of capital set aside for 
the conduct of its foreign business. The 
Federal Reserve Board shall have pow- 
er to approve or to reject such appli- 
cation if, in its judgment, the amount 
of capital proposed to be set aside for 
the conduct of foreign business is in- 
adequate, or if for other reasons the 
granting of such application is deemed 
inexpedient. 
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Every national banking association 
which shall receive authority to estab- 
lish foreign branches shall be required 
at all times to furnish information con- 
cerning the condition of such branches 
to the Comptroller of the Currency 
upon demand, and the Federal Reserve 
Board may order special examinations 
of the said foreign branches at such 
time or times as it may deem best. 
Every such national banking associa- 
tion shall conduct the accounts of each 
foreign branch independently of the ac- 
counts of other foreign branches estab- 
lished by it and of its home office and 
shall at the end of each fiscal period 
transfer to its general ledger the profit 
or loss accruing at each branch as a 
separate item. 

Gold Standard to be Maintained. 

Sec. 26 . All provisions of law in- 
consistent with or superseded by any of 
the provisions of this Act are to that 
extent and to that extent only hereby 
repealed: Provided, Nothing in this 
Act contained shall be construed to re- 
peal the parity provision or provisions 
contained in an Act approved March 
fourteen, nineteen hundred, entitled “An 
Act to define and fix the standard of 
value, to maintain the parity of all 
forms of money issued or coined by 
the United States, to refund the pub- 
lic debt, and for other purposes, ’* and 
the Secretary of the Treasury may for 
the purpose of maintaining such parity 
and to strengthen the gold reserve, bor- 
row gold on the security of United 
States bonds authorized by section two 
of the Act last referred to or for one- 
year gold notes bearing interest at a 
rate of not to exceed three per centum 
per annum, or sell the same if neces- 
sary to obtain gold. When the f unds of 
the Treasury on hand justify, he may 
purchase and retire such outstanding 
bonds and notes. 

Aldrich-Vreeland Law Extended. 

Sec. 27. The provisions of the Act of 
May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, 
authorizing national currency associations, 
the issue of additional national-bank circu- 
lation, and creating a National Monetary 



Commission, which expires by limitation un- 
der the terms of such Act on the thirtieth 
day of June, nineteen hundred and fourteen, 
are hereby extended to June thirtieth, nine- 
teen hundred and fifteen, and sections fifty- 
one hundred and fifty-three, fifty-one hun- 
dred and seventy-two, fifty-one hundred and 
ninety-one, and fifty-two hundred and four- 
teen of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, which were amended by the Act of 
May thirtieth, nineteen hundred and eight, 
are hereby reenacted to read as such sections 
read prior to May thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
dred and eight, subject to such amendments 
or modifications as are prescribed in this 
Act: Provided , however, That section nine of 
the Act first referred to in this section is 
hereby amended so as to change the tax 
rates fixed in said Act by making the por- 
tion applicable thereto read as follows: 

National banking associations having cir- 
culating notes secured otherwise than by 
bonds of the United States, shall pay for 
the first three months a tax at the rate of 
three per centum per annum upon the aver- 
age amount of such of their notes in circula- 
tion as are based upon the deposit of such 
securities, and afterwards an additional tax 
rate of one-half of one per centum per an- 
num for each month until a tax of six per 
centum per annum is reached, and there- 
after such tax of six per centum per annum 
upon the average amount of such notes. 

Sec. 28. Section fifty-one hundred and 
forty- three of the Revised Statutes is here- 
by amended and reenacted to read as fol- 
lows: Any association formed under this 
title may, by the vote of shareholders own- 
ing two-thirds of its capital stock, reduce 
its capital to any sum not below the amount 
required by this title to authorize the forma- 
tion of associations; but no such reduction 
shall be allowable which will reduce the 
capital of the association below the amount 
required for its outstanding circulation, nor 
shall any reduction be made until the amount 
of the proposed reduction has been reported 
to the Comptroller of the Currency and such 
reduction has been approved by the said 
Comptroller of the Currency and by the 
Federal Reserve Board, or by the organiza- 
tion committee pending the organization of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Sec. 29. If any clause, sentence, para- 
graph, or part of this Act shall for any 
reason be adjudged by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction to be invalid, such judg- 
ment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate 
the remainder of this act, but shall be con- 
fined in its operation to the clause, sen- 
tence, paragraph, or part thereof directly 
involved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 30. The right to amend, alter or 
repeal this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 

Approved, December 23, 1913. 
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Fauntleroy 



From “ The Queen of Hearts ” By WILKIE COLLINS 

The enormous sum represented by Fauntleroy* s forgeries, the fact that he 
was a banker, and that he was executed for his offence tended to make his case 
one of exceptional interest . It also doubtless had much of the glamour of ro- 
viance usually attaching to the disclosure of misdeeds by those apparently rich 
and respectable . While the history of the crime has been repeatedly printed, the 
incident related below may be new at least to the present generation of readers • 
Acute observers will notice that in this instance Fauntleroy*s partiality for a 
friend was allowed to take precedence of a sense of justice toward other creditors 
of the bank. But surely something may be conceded to one who under such ter- 
rible circumstances was not unmindful of the obligations of friendship. 

Those who have never read the tales so delightfully put together under the 
title of “The Queen of Hearts** by that master story-teller, the late Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, will find several splendid evenings* entertainment awaiting them in the 
pages of that volume . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 

W HAT I am going to tell you, 
gentlemen, happened when I 
was a very young man, and 
when I was just setting up in business 
on my own account. 

My father had been well acquainted 
for many years with Mr. Fauntleroy, 
of the famous London banking- firm of 
Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy & Graham. 

Thinking it might be of some future 
service to me to make my position 
known to a great man in the commer- 
cial world, my father mentioned to his 
highly-respected friend that I was 
about to start in business for myself in 
a very small way, and with very little 
money. Mr. Fauntleroy received the 
intimation with a kind appearance of 
interest, and said that he would have 
his eye on me. I expected from this 
that he would wait to see if I could 
keep on my legs at starting, and that, 
if he found I succeeded pretty well, he 
would then help me forward if it lay 
in his power. As events turned out, 
he proved to be a far better friend 
than that, and he soon showed me that 
I had very much underrated the hearty 
and generous interest which he had 
felt in my welfare from the first. 

While I was still fighting with the 



difficulties of setting up my office, and 
recommending myself to my connec- 
tion, and so forth, I got a message 
from Mr. Fauntleroy telling me to call 
on him, at the banking-house, the first 
time I was passing that way. As you 
may easily imagine, I contrived to be 
passing that way on a particularly early 
occasion, and, on presenting myself at 
the bank, I was shown at once into 
Mr. Fauntleroy’s private room. 

He was as pleasant a man to speak 
to as ever I met with — bright and gay 
and companionable in his manner — 
with a sort of easy, hearty, jovial 
bluntness about him that attracted 
everybody. The clerks all liked bim — 
and that is something to say of a part- 
ner in a banking-house, I can tell you! 

tt'VTIT’ELL, young Trowbridge," says 
* * he, giving his papers on the 
table a brisk push away from him, “so 
you are going to set up in business for 
yourself, are you? I have a great re- 
gard for your father, and a great wish 
to see you succeed. Have you started 
yet? No? Just on the point of be- 
ginning, eh? . Very good. You will 
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have your difficulties, my friend, and 
I mean to smooth one of them away for 
you at the outset. A word of advice 
for your private ear — bank with us.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” I answered, 
“and I should ask nothing better than 
to profit by your suggestion, if I could. 
But my expenses are heavy at starting, 
and when they are all paid I am afraid 
I shall have very little left to put by 
for the first year. I doubt if I shall be 
able to muster much more than three 
hundred pounds of surplus cash in the 
world after paying what I must pay 
before I set up my office, and I should 
be ashamed to trouble your house, sir, 
to open an account for such a trifle as 
that.” 

“Stuff and nonsense !” says Mr. 
Fauntleroy. “Are you a banker? What 
business have you to offer an opinion 
on the matter? Do as I tell you — 
leave 'it to me — bank with 'us — and 
draw for what you like. Stop! I 
haven't done yet. When you open the 
account, speak to the head cashier. 
Perhaps you may find he has got some- 
thing to tell you. There! there! go 
away — don't interrupt me — good-by — 
God bless you!” 

That was his way — ah! poor fellow, 
that was his way. 



In plain terms, I had a chance of join- 
ing in a first-rate transaction, which 
would give me profit and position and 
everything I wanted, provided I could 
qualify myself for engaging in it by 
getting good security beforehand for a 
very large amount. 

In this emergency, I thought of my 
kind friend, Mr. Fauntleroy, and went 
to the bank, and saw him once more 
in his private room. 

There he was at the same table, with 
the same heaps of papers about him, 
and the same hearty, easy way of 
speaking his mind to you at once, in 
the fewest possible words. I explained 
the business I came upon with some 
little hesitation and nervousness, for I 
was afraid he might think I was taking 
an unfair advantage of his former 
kindness to me. When I had done, he 
just nodded his head, snatched up a 
blank sheet of paper, scribbled a few 
lines on it in his rapid way, handed the 
writing to me, and pushed me out of 
the room by the two shoulders before I 
could say a single word. I looked at 
the paper in the outer office. It was 
my security from the great banking- 
house for the whole amount, and for 
more, if more was wanted. 



T WENT to the head cashier the next 
*■* morning when I opened my little 
modicum of an account. He had re- 
ceived orders to pay my drafts with- 
out reference to my balance. My 
checks, when I had overdrawn, were 
to be privately shown to Mr. Fauntle- 
roy. Do many young men who start 
in business find their prosperous supe- 
riors ready to help them in that way? 

Well, I got on — got on very fairly 
and steadily, being careful not to ven- 
ture out of my depth, and not to forget 
that small beginnings may lead in time 
to great ends. A prospect of one of 
those great ends — great, I mean, to 
such a small trader as I was at that 
period — showed itself to me when I 
had been some little time in business. 



T COULD not express my gratitude 
*■* then, and I don't know that I can 
describe it now. I can only say that it 
has outlived the crime, the disgrace, and 
the awful death on the scaffold. I am 
grieved to speak of that death at all; 
but I have no other alternative. The 
course of my story must now lead me 
straight on to the later time, and to the 
terrible discovery which exposed my 
benefactor and my friend to all Eng- 
land as the forger Fauntleroy. 

I must ask you to suppose a lapse of 
some time after the occurrence of the 
events that I have just been relating. 
During this interval, thanks to the kind 
assistance I had received at the outset, 
my position as a man of business had 
greatly improved. Imagine me now, if 
you please, on the high road to pros- 
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perity, with good large offices and a 
respectable staff of clerks, and picture 
me to yourself sitting alone in my pri- 
vate room between four and five o’clock 
on a certain Saturday afternoon. 

All my letters had been written, all 
the people who had appointments with 
me had been received. I was looking 
carelessly over the newspaper, and 
thinking about going home, when one 
of my clerks came in, and said that a 
stranger wished to see me immediately 
on very important business. 

“Did he mention his name?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, sir.” 

“Did you not ask him for it?” 

“Yes, sir. And he said you would 
be none the wiser if he told me what it 
was.” 

“Does he look like a begging-letter 
writer?” 

“He looks a little shabby, sir, but 
he doesn’t talk at all like a begging- 
letter writer. He spoke sharp and 
decided, sir, and said it was in your 
’interests that he came, and that you 
would deeply regret it afterward if 
you refused to see him.” 

“He said that, did he? Show him in 
at once, then.” 



T_TE was shown in immediately; a 
middling-sized man, with a sharp, 
unwholesome-looking face, and with a 
flippant, reckless manner, dressed in a 
style of shabby smartness, eyeing me 
with a bold look, and not so overbur- 
dened with politeness as to trouble him- 
self about taking off his hat when he 
came in. I had never seen him before 
in my life, and I could not form the 
slightest conjecture from his appear- 
ance to guide me toward guessing his 
position in the world. He was not a 
gentleman, evidently; but as to fixing 
his whereabout in the infinite down- 
ward gradations of vagabond existence 
in London, that was a mystery which I 
was totally incompetent to solve. 

“Is your name Trowbridge?” he be- 
gan. 

“Yes,” I answered, dryly enough. 



“Do you bank with Marsh, Stracey, 
Fauntleroy & Graham?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Answer my question, and you will 
know.” 

“Very well, I do bank with Marsh, 
Stracey, Fauntleroy & Graham — and 
what then ?” 

“Draw out every farthing of bal- 
ance you have got before the bank 
closes at five to-day.” 

I stared at him in speechless amaze- 
ment. The words, for an instant, ab- 
solutely petrified me. 

“Stare as much as you like,” he pro- 
ceeded, coolly, “I mean what I say. 
Look at your clock there. In twenty 
minutes it will strike five, and the bank 
will be shut. Draw' out every farthing, 
I tell you again, and look sharp about 
it.” 

“Draw out my money!” I exclaimed, 
partially recovering myself. “Are you 
in your right senses? Do you know 
that the firm I bank with represents 
one of the first houses in the world? 
What do you mean — you, who are a 
total stranger to me — by taking this ex- 
traordinary interest in my affairs? If 
you want me to act on your advice, why 
don’t you explain yourself?” 

“I have explained myself. Act on 
my advice or not, just as you like. It 
doesn’t matter to me. I have done 
what I promised, and there’s an end of 




X_TE turned to the door. The rainute- 
hand of the clock was getting on 
from the twenty minutes to the quarter. 

“Done what you promised?” I re- 
peated, getting up to stop him. 

“Yes,” he said, with his hand on 
the lock. “I have given my message. 
Whatever happens, remember that. 
Good-afternoon.” 

He was gone before I could speak 
again. 

I tried to call after him, but my 
speech suddenly failed me. It was very 
foolish, it was very unaccountable, but 
there was something in the man’s last 
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words which had more than half 
frightened me. 

I looked at the clock. The minute- 
hand was on the quarter. 

My office was just far enough from 
the bank to make it necessary for me 
to decide on the instant. If I had had 
time to think, I am perfectly certain 
that I should not have profited by the 
extraordinary warning that had just 
been addressed to me. The suspicious 
appearance and manners of the stran- 
ger; the outrageous improbability of 
the inference against the credit of the 
bank toward which his words pointed; 
the chance that some underhand at- 
tempt was being made, by some enemy 
of mine, to frighten me into embroil- 
ing myself with one of my best friends, 
through showing an ignorant distrust 
of the firm with which he was associ- 
ated as partner — all these considera- 
tions would unquestionably have oc- 
curred to me if I could have found 
time for reflection; and, as a necessary 
consequence, not one farthing of my bal- 
ance would have been taken from the keep- 
ing of the bank on that memorable day. 

As it was, I had just time enough to 
act, and not a spare moment for 
thinking. Some heavy payments made 
at the beginning of the week had so 
far decreased my balance that the 
sum to my credit in the banking-book 
barely reached fifteen hundred pounds. 
I snatched up my check book, wrote a 
draft for the whole amount, and or- 
dered one of my clerks to run to the 
bank and get it cashed before the 
doors closed. What impulse urged 
me on, except the blind impulse of 
hurry and bewilderment, I can’t say. 
I acted mechanically, under the influ- 
ence of the vague inexplicable fear 
which the man’s extraordinary parting 
words had aroused in me, without 
stopping to analyze ray own sensa- 
tions — almost without knowing what I 
was about. In three minutes from the 
time when the stranger had closed my 
door the clerk had started for the 
bank, and I was alone again in my room, 
with my hands as cold as ice and my 
head all in a whirl. 



T DID not recover my control over 
myself until the clerk came back 
with the notes in his hand. He had 
just got to the bank in the nick of 
time. As the cash for my draft was 
handed to him over the counter, the 
clock struck five, and he heard the or- 
der given to close the doors. 

When I had counted the bank-notes 
and had locked them up in the safe, 
my better sense seemed to come back 
to me on a sudden. Never have I re- 
proached myself before or since as I 
reproached myself at that moment. 
What sort of return had I made for 
Mr. Fauntleroy’s fatherly kindness to 
me? I had insulted him by the mean- 
est, the grossest distrust of the honor 
and the credit of his house, and that 
on the word of an absolute stranger, 
of a vagabond, if ever there was one 
yet. It was madness — downright 
madness in any man to have acted as 
I had done. I could not account for 
my own inconceivably thoughtless pro- 
ceeding. I could hardly believe in it 
myself. I opened the safe and looked 
at the bank-notes again. I locked it 
once more and flung the key down on 
the table in a fury of vexation against 
myself. There the money was, up- 
braiding me with my own inconceivable 
folly, telling me in the plainest terms 
that I had risked depriving myself of 
my best and kindest friend henceforth 
and forever. 

It was necessary to do something at 
once toward making all the atonement 
that lay in my power. I felt that, as 
soon as I began to cool down a little. 
There was but one plain, straightfor- 
ward way left now out of the scrape in 
which I had been mad enough to in- 
volve myself. I took my hat, and, 
without stopping an instant to hesitate, 
hurried off to the bank to make a 
clean breast of it to Mr. Fauntleroy. 



TTLTHEN I knocked at the private 
* * door and asked for him, I was 
told that he had not been at the bank 
for the last two days. One of the 
other partners was there, however, and 
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was working at that moment in his 
own room. 

I sent in my name at once, and 
asked to see him. He and I were lit- 
tle better than strangers to each other, 
and the interview was likely to be, on 
that account, unspeakably embarrass- 
ing and humiliating on my side. Still, 
I could not go home. I could not en- 
dure the inaction of the next day, the 
Sunday, without having done my best 
on the spot to repair the error into 
which my own folly had led me. Un- 
comfortable as I felt at the prospect 
of the approaching interview, I should 
have been far more uneasy in my mind 
if the partner had declined to see me. 

To my relief, the bank porter re- 
turned with a message requesting me 
to walk in. 

© 



TXT" HAT particular form my ex- 
* * planations and apologies took 
when I tried to offer them is more 
than I can tell now. I was so con- 
fused and distressed that I hardly 
knew what I was talking about at the 
time. The one circumstance which I 
remember clearly is that I was ashamed 
to refer to my interview with the 
strange man, and that I tried to ac- 
count for my sudden withdrawal of 
my balance by referring it to some in- 
explicable panic, caused by mischievous 
reports which I was unable to trace to 
their source, and which, for anything I 
knew to the contrary, might, after all, 
have been only started in jest. Greatly 
to my surprise, the partner did not 
seem to notice the lamentable lameness 
of my excuses, and did not additionally 
confuse me by asking any questions. A 
weary, absent look, which I had ob- 
served on his face when I came in, re- 
mained on it while I was speaking. It 
seemed to be an effort to him even to 
keep up the appearance of listening to 
me; and when, at last, I fairly broke 
down in the middle of a sentence, and 
gave up the hope of getting any fur- 
ther, all the answer he gave me was 
comprised in these few civil common- 
place words : 



“Never mind, Mr. Trowbridge; pray 
don't think of apologizing. We are all 
liable to make mistakes. Say nothing 
more about it, and bring the money 
back on Monday if you still honor us 
with your confidence." 

He looked down at his papers as if 
he was anxious to be alone again, and 
I had no alternative, of course, but to 
take my leave immediately. I went 
home, feeling a little easier in my mind 
now that I had paved the way for mak- 
ing the best practical atonement in my 
power by bringing my balance back the 
first thing on Monday morning. Still, 
I passed a weary day on Sunday, re- 
flecting, sadly enough, that I had not 
yet made my peace with Mr. Fauntle- 
roy. My anxiety to set myself right 
with my generous friend was so intense 
that I risked intruding myself on his 
privacy by calling at his town residence 
on the Sunday. He was not there, and 
his servant could tell me nothing of his 
whereabout. There was no help for it 
now but to wait till his weekday duties 
brought him back to the bank. 



T WENT to business on Monday 
morning half an hour earlier than 
usual, so great was my impatience to 
restore the amount of that unlucky 
draft to my account as soon as possible 
after the bank opened. 

On entering my office, I stopped 
with a startled feeling just inside the 
door. Something serious had hap- 
pened. The clerks, instead of being at 
their desks as usual, were all huddled 
together in a group, talking to each 
other with blank faces. When they 
saw me, they fell back behind my man- 
aging man, who stepped forward with 
a circular in his hand. 

“Have you heard the news, sir?" he 
said. 

“No. What is it?" 

He handed me the circular. My 
heart gave one violent throb the instant 
I looked at it. I felt myself turn pale; I 
felt my knees trembling under me. 
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Marsh, Stracey, Fauntleroy & Gra- 
ham had stopped payment. 

“The circular has not been issued 
more than half an hour/' continued my 
managing clerk. “I have just come 
from the bank, sir. The doors are shut; 
there is no doubt about it. Marsh & 
Company have stopped this morning.” 



T HARDLY heard him; I hardly 
knew who was talking to me. My 
strange visitor of the Saturday had 
taken instant possession of all my 
thoughts, and his words of warning 
seemed to be sounding once more in 
my ears. This man had known the 
true condition of the bank when not an- 
other soul outside the doors was aware 
of it! The last draft paid across the 
counter of that ruined house, when the 
doors closed on Saturday, was the draft 
that I had so bitterly reproached my- 
self for drawing; the one balance saved 
from the wreck was my balance. Where 
had the stranger got the information 
that had saved me? and why had he 
brought it to my ears? 

I was still groping, like a man in 
the dark, for an answer to those two 
questions — I was still bewildered by the 
unfathomable mystery of doubt into 
which they had plunged me — when the 
discovery of the stopping of the bank 
was followed almost immediately by a 
second shock, far more dreadful, far 
heavier to bear, so far as I was con- 
cerned, than the first. 

While I and my clerks were still dis- 
cussing the failure of the firm, two 
mercantile men, who were friends of 
mine, ran into the office, and over- 
whelmed us with the news that one of 
the partners had been arrested for 
forgery. Never shall I forget the terri- 
ble Monday morning when those tid- 
ings reached me, and when I knew that 
the partner was Mr. Fauntleroy. 

I was true to him — I can honestly 
say I was true to my belief in my gen- 
erous friend — when that fearful news 
reached me. My fellow merchants had 
got all the particulars of the arrest. 



They told me that two of Mr. Fauntle- 
roy *s fellow trustees had come up to 
London to make arrangements about 
selling out some stock. On inquiring 
for Mr. Fauntleroy at the banking- 
house they had been informed that he 
was not there; and, after leaving a 
message for him, they had gone into 
the city to make an appointment with 
their stock broker for a future day, 
when their fellow trustee might be able 
to attend. The stock broker volun- 
teered to make certain business in- 
quiries on the spot, with a view to sav- 
ing as much time as possible, and left 
them at his office to await his return. He 
came back, looking very much amazed, 
with the information that the stock had 
been sold out down to the last five hun- 
dred pounds. The affair was instantly 
investigated; the document authorizing 
the selling out was produced; and the 
two trustees saw on it, side by side, 
with Mr. Fauntleroy ’s signature, the 
forged signatures of their own names. 
This happened on the Friday; and the 
trustees, without losing a moment, sent 
the officers of justice in pursuit of Mr. 
Fauntleroy. He was arrested, brought 
up before the magistrate, and remand- 
ed on the Saturday. On the Monday 
I heard from my friends the particu- 
lars which I have just narrated. 



BUT the events of that one morning 
were not destined to end even yet. 
I had discovered the failure of the 
bank and the arrest of Mr. Fauntleroy. 
I was next to be enlightened, in the 
strangest and saddest manner, on the 
difficult question of his innocence or his 
guilt. 

Before my friends had left my of- 
fice — before I had exhausted the argu- 
ments which my gratitude rather than 
my reason suggested to me in favor of 
the unhappy prisoner — a note, marked 
immediate, was placed in my hands, 
which silenced me the instant I looked 
at it. It was written from the prison 
by Mr. Fauntleroy, and it contained two 
lines only, entreating me to apply for 
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the necessary order and to go and see 
him immediately. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
flutter of expectation, the strange mix- 
ture of dread and hope that agitated 
me when I recognized his handwriting, 
and discovered what it was that he de- 
sired me to do. I obtained the order 
and went to the prison. The authori- 
ties, knowing the dreadful situation in 
which he stood, were afraid of his at- 
tempting to destroy himself, and had 
set two men to watch him. One came 
out as they opened his cell door. The 
other, who was bound not to leave him, 
very delicately and considerately affect- 
ed to be looking out of window the 
moment I was shown in. 

LI E was sitting on the side of his bed, 
X ’ a ' with his head drooping and his 
hands hanging listlessly over his knees 
when I first caught sight of him. At 
the sound of my approach he started to 
his feet, and, without speaking a word, 
flung both his arms round my neck. 

My heart swelled up. 

“Tell me it’s not true, sir! For 
God’s sake, tell me it’s not true!” was 
all I could say to him. 

He never answered — oh me ! he never 
answered, and he turned away his face. 

There was one dreadful moment of 
silence. He still held his arms round 
my neck, and on a sudden he put his 
lips close to my ear. 

“Did you get your money out?” he 
whispered. “Were you in time on Sat- 
urday afternoon?” 

I broke free from him in the aston- 
ishment of hearing those words. 

“What!” I cried out loud, forgetting 
the third person at the window. “That 
man who brought the message — ” 

“Hush!” he said, putting his hand on 
my lips. “There was no better man to 
be found, after the officers had taken 



me — I know no more about him than 
you do — I paid him well as a chance 
messenger, and risked his cheating me 
of his errand.” 

“You sent him, then!” 

“I sent him.” 

Y story is over, gentlemen. There 
is no need for me to tell you that 
Mr. Fauntleroy was found guilty, and 
that he died by the hangman’s hand. 
It was in my power to soothe his last 
moments in this world by taking on my- 
self the arrangement of some of his 
private affairs, which, while they re- 
mained unsettled, weighed heavily on 
his mind. They had no connection with 
the crimes he had committed, so I could 
do him the last little service he was 
ever to accept at my hands with a clear 
conscience. 

I say nothing in defense of his char- 
acter — nothing in palliation of the of- 
fense for which he suffered. But I 
cannot forget that in the time of his 
most fearful extremity, when the strong 
arm of the law had already seized him, 
he thought of the young man whose 
humble fortunes he had helped to build; 
whose heartfelt gratitude he had fairly 
won; whose simple faith he was re- 
solved never to betray. I leave it to 
greater intellects than mine to recon- 
cile the anomaly of his reckless false- 
hood toward others and his steadfast 
truth toward me. It is as certain as 
that we sit here that one of Fauntle-: 
roy’s last efforts in this world was the 
effort he made to preserve me from 
being a loser by the trust that I had 
placed in him. There is the secret of 
my strange tenderness for the memory 
of a felon; that is why the word vil- 
lain does somehow still grate on my 
heart when I hear it associated with 
the name — the disgraced name, I grant 
you — of the forger Fauntleroy. 
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The Bank Check — What It Is and 
What It Does 



By O. HOWARD WOLFE President New York Chapter A. I. B. 



Repeatedly the statement has been made in these pages that the chief hope 
for more scientific banking legislation and for the gradual amendment of banking 
practices where needed lies in the fact that in all parts of the Union thousands 
of young bankers are being carefully educated and trained by the American In - 
stitute of Banking. These young men are already beginning to see principles 
obscured to the older generations of bankers by their environments. 

Most of the errors in banking legislation arise from the inability to per- 
ceive the substantial identity between bank notes and bank checks. 

Our banking system is greatly impeded in its usefulness by imperfect 
methods of clearing checks. 

When the younger bankers of the country begin to think as clearly as Mr. 
Wolfe does — and many of them are doing that already — we shall see the fallacy 
of Government notes as money, and will wonder how the bankers and business 
men ever tolerated the present cumbersome and costly system of collecting checks. 
— Editor Bankers Magazine. 



O NE of the appalling facts that 
we, as bankers, have to deal 
with is the general ignorance of 
the American banker upon the subject 
of banking. Of all the great nations, 
this country alone has not developed 
the scientifically trained banker. We 
may admit that there is no especial 
need for this profound knowledge of 
finance when the skies are clear and 
everything is moving along smoothly. 
We need no doctors when we are 
healthy, and if the sea is smooth, the 
most ignorant sailor can manage a ship. 
Our shallow knowledge of finance be- 
comes all too apparent when a panic 
arises or a financial depression occurs, 
or when the interests of the country 
are centered upon a new finance bill, 
as they are at present. 

The bankers themselves have realized 
this state of affairs and about thirteen 
years ago they organized the American 
Institute of Banking. 

The purpose of this-' organization, 
putting it briefly, is the purpose of all 
genuine educational movements : to 
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open the mind of the student rather 
than to fill it. 

Importance of Sound Bank Notes. 

TP HEY say that the history of a 
country is the story of the lives 
of its great men^ and similarly, the 
history of banking is the history of 
note issue. Those who have read 
financial histories probably have no- 
ticed that banking systems have been 
successful or have fallen in accordance 
with the principles under which bank 
notes have been issued. 

Bank-note issues may be said to be 
the practice whereby one exchanges his 
own credit, which has only a local 
value, with the credit of the bank, 
which has a general value. Reference 
to an early bank statement of one of 
our State banks prior to the Civil War 
will show that the note circulation was 
much larger than the deposit liabilities; 
that is, note liabilities far exceeded de- 
posit liabilities. 
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As a matter of fact, the check is 
very similar to the bank note, the dif- 
ference between them being little more 
than that of bookkeeping. 

Certain of the early State banks 
were dismal failures and their notes of 
little or no value because these banks 
were not founded on sound economic 
principles, generally because the early 
American banker knew even less of 
banking than his modem successor. 
However, we must keep in mind that 
there were certain of the State banks 
which were sound and entirely success- 
ful. 

It is worth while to ask ourselves at 
this time why we have the national 
bank system as it is — copied after the 
early New York State banking system 
instead of a system copied after the 
Indiana or Ohio banking system, or the 
Suffolk system of New England, all of 
which were entirely practical and ef- 
fective. 



Development op the Check. 

'T'HE use of checks instead of bank 
notes developed not only on ac- 
count of the change in our banking 
system, but also on account of the fact 
that the system of extending credit has 
been gradually developing upon sound 
lines. In the decade between 1858 and 
1863 clearing-houses began to be 
formed in this country. After 1863, 
when the State bank circulation was 
eliminated by the National Bank Act, 
something else had to be found to take 
the place of the more elastic State 
bank notes. Then began the increase 
in the use of bank checks. 

Ninety per cent, of the cost of hand- 
ling the banking business — I mean the 
overhead charges and the accounting 
costs and similar expenses — grows out 
of the use of checks. This can be 
readily shown by comparing a large na- 
tional bank with a large savings bank. 
The increase of cost comes not by ad- 
dition, but by multiplication. 

In confronting this problem we find 
two distinct schools of thought, so to 



speak. One set of bankers, represent- 
ing the first class, say to their depos- 
itors: “The cost of handling your ac- 
count and collecting your checks is 
gradually increasing. We will, there- 
fore, charge you exchange enough to 
cover the collection of your checks and 
also to pay the exchange charges which 
are levied upon us by the country banks 
upon whom your checks are drawn/' 
The more thoughtful and the wiser 
class of bankers say practically the 
same thing to their depositors, but they 
add: “We will reduce this cost as far 
as possible by handling the checks 
which you deposit according to the 
most modern system; by putting into 
use the most effective clearing house 
machinery so that every unnecessary 
element of cost can be eliminated." 



The Exchange Problem. 



'T'HE problem of exchange has been 
a most serious one in this coun- 
try. The reason it has been such a 
mooted question is that everybody 
wants the matter settled his way, which 
is, of course, impossible. Argument 
hinges upon three points. First: is it 
economically correct to charge ex- 
change? Second: what should govern 
the rate? Third: who should pay the 
bill? 

It is interesting to note that abroad, 
in Germany, England and France, 
where they are fortunate in having a 
race of bankers, these problems are 
handled scientifically, although the 
check has not developed to the same ex- 
tent there as it has here for two rea- 
sons — better systems of note issue and 
different business practices, yet their 
check laws and methods of collection 
are far superior to ours. For example: 
there is the London Clearing-House, 
which has been collecting country 
checks since 1858. 

Unfortunately, in our own country 
the banker has lost sight of the real 
purpose and significance of the bank 
check, and he has sought to use it to 
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increase his business or to enhance his 
profits. Abuses have developed and in- 
creased to such an extent that the new 
Federal Reserve Act proposes a short 
cut to do away with these evils. 

The Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers Association has been 
laboring for years to bring about a bet- 
ter state of affairs and at the Boston 
convention it was decided to appoint 
a committee whose purpose it shall be 
to draw up a code of better collection 
laws, which now conflict in the various 
States to a distressing extent. I an- 
ticipate that there will be some little 
difficulty in getting the bankers to 
adopt better systems. 

Obviating the Use of Money. 

"BANKING almost unconsciously 
seeks to avoid the use of money 
or currency as a medium of exchange. 
Banking seeks to make possible the use 
of the clearing principle, which is the 
settling of debits with credits and the 
use of only so much money as is needed 
to pay the difference. 

The bank check is, therefore, noth- 



ing more than a means whereby this 
avoidance of the use of money is ef- 
fected. This is well illustrated in the 
operations of a small country bank. 
The use of the clearing principle is the 
ideal way for men to settle their trade 
differences. The closer we come to do- 
ing away with pieces of gold, as money, 
the closer we approach to the ideal 
state of business. Of course, it will be 
always more convenient to use token 
money: that is, fractional silver or 
other metal pieces, for making small 
change, and we must always be on a 
gold basis until all nations are on a 
credit basis. 

It may sound like a very radical 
statement for me to make, but I predict 
with every confidence in its soundness 
that the day is coming when our money 
will consist of credit, and not pieces of 
base metal, or its equivalent. The 
bank check, to my mind, is the straw 
which is showing which way the wind 
is blowing. As bankers, we ought to 
get together and do our best to make 
the check all it is possible to make of 
it and, as business men, we ought to 
inform ourselves as to what the check 
is and do our part in co-operating with 
the banks in making a broader and bet- 
ter use of this convenient instrument. 




Creating Capital by Law 



* | ' HERE is much sounding talk of 
the mobilization of bank reserves 
and the “release" of a quarter of a 
billion or so of money now held under 
the present system; and how this would 
permit an expansion of credit of a bil- 
lion or more. And half a billion of 
emergency currency is to be ready if 
the scheme does not work well. What 
would it all amount to if it were done? 
The addition of between five and six 
per cent, to the banking credits of the 
country might bring some relief from 
the present condition of overstrain, but 
it might be very dearly paid for by the 



lessened stability of the banks. But is 
this the great end to be sought for? 
You cannot create capital by law. You 
cannot by an act of Congress double 
the amount of loanable wealth in the 
United States. 

This is what “Collier's Weekly" says, 
and its doubtless well meant, but how 
hopelessly old-fashioned and behind 
the times it seems: “You can not 

create capital by law"; why, you might 
just as well say that we are all not to 
be made rich and happy by legislation, 
which is flat heresy. 
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Bank Deposit Guaranty in Oklahoma 



How It Is Working Out 



B ANKERS all over the country are 
interested in the Oklahoma experi- 
ment of guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of bank deposits. The subjoined 
account of the working out of the plan 
is taken from the Oklahoma City cor- 
respondence of the New York “Even- 
ing Post”: 

State bankers in Oklahoma are grow- 
ing more and more perplexed over the 
probable outcome of the bank deposit 
guaranty law. While it is true that no 
depositor in a State bank has lost a 
cent by reason of bank failures since 
the present law went into effect, yet 
the State banks have paid more than 
two million dollars in assessments into 
the guaranty fund, and there will soon 
be outstanding the sum of about eight 
hundred thousand dollars in warrants 
issued by the State banking board for 
the payments of obligations for which 
there is no money on hand. The State 
legislature in 1913 attempted to 
strengthen the law, but did little more 
than to restrict the amount, of the as- 
sessments that a bank should be re- 
quired to pay in a year. Formerly the 
amount of the assessments that could 
be levied in a single year was almost 
confiscatory. 

The Oklahoma law as amended in 
1918 provides for an annual assess- 
ment equal to not more than one-fifth 
of one per cent, of a bank's average 
daily deposits, but adds that the bank- 
ing board at its discretion may levy 
an additional special assessment of one- 
fifth of one per cent, during the fiscal 
years ending June 80, 1914; June 30, 
1915, and June 30, 1916. The bank- 
ing board has called for the payment of 
an assessment of one-fifth of one per 
cent, on December 1 ; also for addi- 
tional securities equal to one per cent, 
of the average deposits of each bank 



as shown for the year ending March 
11, 1918, to cover a further issue of 
banking board warrants in excess of 
the $600,000 in warrants now outstand- 
ing. 



The Guaranty Fund. 



TT is the aim of the Oklahoma board 
A to create a guaranty fund equal to 
two per cent, of the average daily de- 
posits of all the State banks over and 
above all certificates of indebtedness or 
other obligations chargeable against 
the fund. When the amount is in hand 
subsequent assessments shall be no 
greater than an amount sufficient to 
maintain the two per cent. When there 
are not sufficient funds to pay the de- 
positors of failed banks or other in- 
debtedness properly chargeable against 
the fund, the banking board issues cer- 
tificates of indebtedness known as de- 
positors’ guaranty fund warrants of the 
State of Oklahoma, which bear inter- 
est at the rate of six per cent, until 
paid. These warrants are a charge 
and first lien upon the guaranty fund 
when collected, as well as a first lien 
against the capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits of all of the State 
banks to the extent of the liability of 
each bank to the guaranty fund . 

By limiting the annual assessment 
at not more than one-fifth of one per 
cent., it was intended that bankers 
should be able to know just what their 
maximum obligations would be each 
year. The limiting of the assessment, 
however, leaves other troubles uncared 
for. The obligations against the guar- 
anty fund are increasing from month 
to month, and at some time will have to 
be paid, and there are debts from 
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loans under the old law to banks in 
shaky condition. During the session 
of the last legislature there was dis- 
cussion of the proposal to place the 
credit of the State behind the guaranty 
fund, the warrants issued by the board 
to be paid out of the general treasury, 
and the latter to be reimbursed when- 
ever the money should be collected in 
assessments against the State banks. 

From the wreckage of closed banks 



the banking board has assets with a 
face value of more than $2,500, 000* 
but the greater part of them is known 
to be absolutely worthless, and ;the 
banking board would be lucky to sell 
all these assets for $400,000, which 
would be about half the amount of the 
warrants that will soon be outstanding. 
In the last six months the board has 
been able to collect only $87,354.81 
from its “dead” assets. 
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Capital Strikes for Higher Wages 



Viscount Milner on the World’s Scramble for Capital 



L ABOR strikes to increase wages 
i are familiar enough, but it is a 
comparatively recent experience 
for capital to go on strike because it is 
underpaid. And yet that is what is 
now taking place, in the view of Lord 
Milner, president of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. Addressing the 
members of this institute recently, after 
referring to the depreciation of the se- 
curities of even first-rate governments, 
he said : 

© 

'T'HE fact simply was that capital 
was no longer prepared to serve 
on the terms which it was willing to ac- 
cept when those securities were created. 
It had, so to speak, struck for higher 
wages. And it was for the time being, 
at any rate, in a position to obtain them. 
The squeeze was greater in young 
countries like Canada, or in countries 
of recent vast industrial development 
like Germany, than in a country like 
France, where capital had been piling 
up for years and had not had the same 
sudden spurt of industrial activity to 
absorb it. But with the free movement 
of capital from one country to another 



a greatly heightened demand in any 
part of the world made itself felt, 
more or less, in every part. 

Seeking for the cause, a search which 
was very puzzling, and in which he did 
not pretend to have found a complete 
solution, it could be in the first place 
observed that it was not the total 
wealth of the world, or even its total 
capital, which affected the situation. It 
was only the fresh capital coming for- 
ward which could be of any use in as- 
sisting the expansion of old or the in- 
ception of new enterprises. It was the 
amount of this fresh capital, its abun- 
dance or scarcity, relatively to the de- 
mand for it, which dominated the situ- 
ation. It was indeed true that the pro- 
duction of wealth throughout the world 
at the present time was enormous, and 
constantly increasing. But it did not 
follow that the portion of that wealth 
devoted to the encouragement of fur- 
ther production increased to the same 
degree. 

© 



ALLOWANCE must be made for the 
effects of that great and grow- 
ing extravagance, public and private. 
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which was perceptible in almost all 
civilized countries. And granted that, 
despite that extravagance, the portion 
of the world's output which became 
available as capital was larger and 
larger every year, was there not a cor- 
responding and even more rapid multi- 
plication of the purposes for which 
capital was wanted? 

New methods, new materials, new 
instruments of production were con- 
stantly being introduced, and they all 
clamored for capital to help them to 
develop themselves. Was it surprising 
that there should not be enough to go 
round, or that in their struggle not to 
be left out in the cold the various ap- 
plicants should send up the price of 
that for which they were all compet- 
ing? And in this development of new 
machinery much old wealth was de- 
stroyed. Costly machinery was ren- 
dered obsolete and had to be discarded 
long before it was worn out. The op- 
eration known as scrapping had of late 
years assumed dimensions quite incon- 
ceivable to former generations. Profit- 
able, no doubt, in the long run, it was 
in the first instance a costly operation, 
and the cost of it diminished pro tanto 
the amount of capital available for 
other purposes at the time when it was 
being carried out. 

Another factor increasing the de- 
mand for capital was the rapid devel- 
opment of new countries such as Can- 
ada and South America, and the awak- 
ening into great industrial activity of 
certain old countries which before had 
been mainly agricultural countries. 
Germany's dash forward into the very 
first rank of industrial nations had 
been almost stupefying. In Germany 
industrial growth had perhaps by this 
time reached a point at which the pace 
must soon begin to slacken. But be- 
hind Germany there was Russia. It 
staggered the imagination to think 
what would be the consequences if the 
change which had come over Germany 
were to extend to the whole of that 
enormous territory, as it was already 
extending to certain portions of it. 
Neither must they forget the progress 



of industrialism in the Far East, in In- 
dia, in Japan, and even in China. 

The effect of all these changes, how- 
ever greatly they might in the long run 
enhance the wealth and the capital of 
the world, was in the first instance to 
increase rather than to diminish the 
competition for capital. 

Summing up, Lord Milner gave it as 
his opinion that it would be a long 
while before they again saw anything 
like that “glut of capital" of which it 
was once the fashion to speak. And 
this conviction would not to shaken if 
presently the long-sustained “boom” in 
trade was followed by a depression, 
during which much capital was tempo- 
rarily idle and apparently unwanted, 
and many laborers were also in conse- 
quence out of work. What that would 
mean is not that there was any real or 
permanent slackening in the demand 
for capital, but that a temporary dislo- 
cation of financial machinery had ren- 
dered the demand ineffective. And in- 
deed it was not difficult to see how that 
feverish zeal for development and pro- 
duction, of which he had spoken, ‘•might 
itself be conducive to the occasional oc- 
currence of one of these financial crisis, 
in which the economic world threw off 
its fever, only to find itself afterwards 
in a more or less prolonged state of 
limp convalescence. 



T\^ITH all this in itself laudable en- 
* * ergy in multiplying and per- 
fecting. the instruments of production, 
and in opening up new regions of the 
earth and equipping them with the 
plant of an advanced civilization, man- 
kind might, to use a colloquial phrase, 
be “biting off more than it could chew." 
That meant that sooner or later some- 
body had got to go to the wall. The 
weaker enterprises had to be aban- 
doned, and the capital sunk in them 
wasted. A period of trade depression, 
if prolonged and widespread, might 
thus produce an amount of ruin, misery 
and confusion only comparable to the 
disastrous effects of a great and de- 
structive war. And if in some cases 
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the calamity was due to causes beyond 
human control, like a failure of crops, 
or to pardonable miscalculation, there 
were others in which it could not be 
set down to any such innocent cause. 
The fury of speculation, the reckless 
promotion of worthless enterprises, and 
even of sound enterprises in excessive 
number or in too rapid succession, were 
probably answerable for more misery 
than the sum total of punishable crime. 
Great indeed was the responsibility of 
those who, like the modern kings of 
finance, had it largely in their power 
to decide into what channels the 



streams of capital should flow. Yet it 
was not fair to put it all upon them. 
They were not demigods, but- men, and 
they could not escape from the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere by which they 
were surrounded. It was the temper 
of the whole community which was the 
most decisive factor in the case. Where 
the old-fashioned virtues of thrift, pru- 
dence and concentration succumbed to 
restlessness and haste, to the feverish 
desire to do too many things at once, 
and to grow rich too quickly, it was 
beyond the power of individuals to 
avert economic disaster. 
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The Bill of Exchange 



By SIR EDWARD HOLDEN London City and Midland Bank 



S PEAKING a short while ago to the 
land, Municipal School of Com- 
students of the Birmingham, Eng- 
merce, Sir Edward Holden, chairman 
and managing director of the London 
City and Midland Bank, thus defined 
the function of the bill of exchange: 
“The bill of exchange is one of the 
most powerful instruments we have in 
common with other countries. I will 
try to explain how a foreign bill of ex- 
change does its work. A merchant in 
India buys jute for shipment to this 
country, and places that jute on board 
ship. He receives from the master of 
the ship a document, which you all 
know is technically called a bill of lad- 
ing. The merchant in India has made 
arrangements with his house in London, 
or some other house, on which he is em- 
powered to draw bills for the value of 
the jute, plus the charges for convey- 
ing that jute to London. When he has 
drawr H^bill of exchange he has two 
dr his hands — first, the bill 



of exchange, and, secondly, the bill of 
lading, and, if he has insured the jute, 
he may also have the insurance policy. 
He then sells to a banker the bill of ex- 
change, with the other documents I have 
mentioned attached, and receives from 
the banker in respect thereof rupees, 
with which he pays for the jute. When 
the jute arrives in London it is sold and 
the proceeds of the sale are used to pay 
the holder of the bill. Now, on the 
other hand, cloth, say, is shipped from 
Manchester to India, for which the In- 
dian importer pays in rupees. 

“Now, how does the Manchester mer- 
chant receive the proceeds of this cloth? 
Bills are drawn in sterling on the firms 
in India which import the cloth, and are 
remitted to India. When a bill is pre- 
sented, it is paid in rupees at the ex- 
change of the day. The exchange 
banker in India who has received the 
rupees converts them into sterling at 
the same rate, and the shipper in Man- 
chester receives back in sterling the 
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amount of the bill which he drew on 
India, less commissions, postages and 
stamps. 

Exports Pay for Imports. 

44 T ET me now endeavor to explain 
how exports pay for imports, 
taking, as an example, wheat shipped 
from Canada to this country. The firm 
in Canada who purchases and ships the 
wheat on account of the buyer in Eng- 
land having received the bill of lading 
for the wheat, draws a bill of exchange 
on the buyer, which he sells. In tech- 
nical terms, this is selling exchange, 
and the shipper of the wheat in Canada 
is the seller of exchange. In the same 
way there are sellers of exchange for 
all exports. 

“There are many classes of buyers of 
exchange, but the most important are 
the importers. The sellers and buyers 
of exchange do not deal personally with 
each other, but through an intermediary 
called a broker. Brokers, therefore, sell 
exchange on account of exporters, and 
buv exchange on account of importers, 
but the brokers ultimately buy and sell 
through bankers in America or Canada. 
The bankers buying the export bills re- 
mit them for discount and credit to their 
agents in London. Against the credit 
balances thus created the bankers sell 
bills to importers, who use them to pay 
for the goods they purchase from 
abroad. 

“You will thus see, when a bill is 
drawn against an export and sold to a 
banker, he uses the proceeds by drawing 
bills on London, which he sells to the 



importers. In this way the bills drawn 
against exports provide the means, 
through the banker, for paying for im- 
ports. 

Imports Greater Than Exports. 

44' I 'HE total imports of merchandise 
into Canada last year amounted 
to <£180,000,000 and the total exports to 
<£70,000,000. To the extent therefore 
of ,£70,000,000 her imports were paid 
for by her exports, leaving a balance of 
<£60,000,000 to be paid in some other 
way. In addition to this import balance, 
Canada has to pay a large sum every 
year, amounting at the present time to 
about <£15,000,000 sterling, in respect 
to interest on money borrowed. 

“The total amount, therefore, to be 
paid otherwise than by means of ex- 
ports was £75,000,000. How is this 
done? By borrowing in London through 
the issue of stock, Canada creates cred- 
it balances there against which she sells 
exchange to importers. If she cannot 
continue to put out her loans, she can- 
not continue to import commodities to 
such an extent as at present, because 
she would not have sufficient exchange 
to pay for them. Consequently, our 
traders must watch these issues care- 
fully. If they continue, all will go 
well. If they do not, her imports 
must go down; therefore the exports to 
Canada of other countries, including 
our own, must also go down. The alter- 
native would be to pay for her surplus 
imports in gold, but this would be man- 
ifestly impossible.” 




“Ti/TAN thinks, and 
the master of 
do not think.” 



at once becomes 
the beings that 

— Buffon. 
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REGENT DECISIONS OF 

The Leading Case of the 
Month 

U ndoubtedly the mostimport- 

ant decision reported this month 
is that of Springs vs. Hanover 
National Bank, involving responsibility 
for paying draft with forged bill of 
lading attached. The principle involved 
in this case has aroused great interest 
among bankers ,and it has, therefore, 
been thought proper to give a review of 
the matter before quoting the decision 
itself. 

The Cotton Bills Controversy 

'T'HE failure of the firm of Knight, 
Yancey & Company, one of the 
leading cotton concerns of the South, in 
April, 1910, followed by the suspen- 
sion of another large firm in the same 
line, and a firm of grain brokers in 
Albany, N. Y., shortly afterward, 
brought to light new and dangerous 
methods by which frauds could be 
worked upon banks and business houses 
dealing in commodities such as cot- 
ton and the bills of lading that accom- 
pany such shipments. The discoveries 
led to lengthy controversies, both sec- 
tional and international, and litigation 
involving millions and extending over 
a period of three years. 

Some of the cotton bills were regu- 
larly issued, but represented no cotton 
(although this is denied by the presi- 
dent of a leading Southern railroad), 
while others were pure and simple for- 
geries. The frauds were largely in for- 
eign bills, representing cotton for ex- 
port, thirty Liverpool concerns having 
been involved and 80,000 bales of cot- 
ton having been invoiced with spurious 
bills. A Russian firm is said to have 
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lost $750,000, and other foreign banks 
suffered losses running into the 
millions. 

Upon the discovery of the frauds, 
the banking world at home and abroad 
immediately bestirred itself to find a 
remedy, and banks, banking houses, 
railroads, chambers of commerce, and 
individuals quickly took notice of the 
serious nature of the irregularities and 
joined hands to find adequate safe- 
guards. Foreign banking houses re- 
fused to honor their accepted drafts, 
instituted law suits against American 
banks, and demanded guaranty of gen- 
uineness of all future bills as a condi- 
tion of handling such transactions. 

* 

Validation Certificates 

r I YiE House of Representatives passed 
an act defining the responsibilities 
of carriers in such matters, which failed 
of passage in the Senate because of 
lack of time. Surety companies imme- 
diately came forward and agreed to 
insure the genuineness of all such bills, 
for a certain price per bale. European 
bankers, cotton spinners and dealers de- 
manded protection from American 
bankers and firmly held to their posi- 
tion. After some skirmishing, an 
agreement was reached by a committee 
of the leading railroads and bankers 
on July 19, 1910, whereby the rail- 
roads agreed to attach a “validation 
certificate” to each bill, witnessing that 
the signature of the agent was genuine 
and that he was authorized to act in the 
matter. Other safeguards were pro- 
posed, such as bale numbers to be in 
ink and not typewritten, etc., which 
agreement, of course, dispensed with 
the services of the surety companies. 
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No cotton was to be signed for until 
delivered and only one original bill was 
to be issued. 

In September it was announced that 
the foreign banks would insist upon 
the guaranty called for, and no cotton 
handled after October 1 (subsequently 
extended to December 31) without such 
guaranty, which the American banks 
claimed they were powerless to make. 
This guaranty was to be by banks or 
foreign exchange houses, and covered 
the genuineness of the bill and the pos- 
session by the carrier at the time of 
issue. 

American bankers declined to submit 
to this requirement and the surety com- 
panies reduced their proposed charges 
to six cents a bale. The demand for 
guaranty failing to meet the approval 
of American bankers, was withdrawn 
on December 21, 1910, a leading bank- 
er of England announcing that he had 
arranged with a surety company to fur- 
nish desired warranty at his own ex- 
pense. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission also took a hand during 
November of that year and warned car- 
riers that thereafter commodities 
should be in possession of the carrier, 
at the time of issue of the bill, and that 
the bill must be dated as of the day on 
which shipping instructions were 
given and carrier authorized to forward 
the property. 

President Taft urged upon Congress 
a law to safeguard holders of such doc- 
uments and make railways liable for the 
value of the goods described, at least 
to the extent of advances made upon 
such bills, and recommended fine and 
imprisonment for wrongful acts of 
agents in such transactions. 






Checking Bureau Opened 

FINALLY, representatives of Soutli- 
A eastern and Southwestern cotton car- 
rying roads and the Liverpool Bills of 
Lading Cotton Committee and a sub- 
committee of the Bills of Lading Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Asso- 




ciation agreed upo a^ff* MftHj wfement 
whereby a central bureau or checking 
office for such bills was to be opened, 
wherein all bills could be verified and 
compared, the railroads agreeing to 
have duplicates of all genuine bills sent 
there for such purposes. The office was 
to be in New York, which plan was op- 
posed by Southern banks and cotton ex- 
changes as detrimental to their inter- 
ests, against good policy, and tending 
to favor New York interests and cen- 
tralize the exchange transactions in that 
city. However, the bureau was opened 
September 1, 1911, but was not recog- 
nized by some of the banks and ex- 
change buyers. Seventy-five railroads 
agreed to abide by the plan, and early 
in October, 1911, the Guaranty Trust 
Company and National City Bank, two 
large and important factors in the for- 
eign exchange business in New York, 
and fourteen other banks and banking 
houses agreed to cooperate with the bu- 
reau, and the long-drawn controversy 
as to how cotton bills should be vali- 
dated and safeguarded came to an end. 
The bureau is still in operation, but 
the litigation that arose through the 
losses caused by the bogus bills still 
continues. 



The Course of a Foreign Bill 



T^HOSE versed in foreign exchange 
are familiar with the route trav- 
eled by such an instrument as a “for- 
eign bill"* ; but for the information 
of those who are not, the following 
brief description is given: The cotton 
having been bargained for, is delivered 
to the railroad company, which issues 
its receipt or bill of lading to the ship- 
per. Insurance is effected and the 
goods go forward. The seller makes a 
draft upon the buyer, or exporter, for 
the amount, attaches the bill of lading, 
insurance papers, and takes them to his 
local bank, which may either discount 
the paper or send forward for collec- 
tion. The local hank would send the 
item to its New* York correspondent, 
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which, in turn, would present it to the 
New York exporting house for pay- 
ment. Presuming the draft to be gen- 
uine and the bill of lading likewise, 
representing the described goods, the 
New York house honors the draft, and 
the proceeds are credited to the local 
bank. If the instrument were drawn 
on an English firm, for instance, the 
New York bank would either forward 
for collection, or sell in the exchange 
market and credit proceeds to its prin- 
cipal. The same process would hold 
good on the other side, except the bill 
might be accepted pending the arrival 
of the goods, and when due paid ac- 
cording to its tenor. 

Out of such a simple process arose 
the case under review — a case involv- 
ing a point of law hitherto untried in 
the Court of Appeals of New York. 



The Case of Springs vs. Hanover 
National Bank 

l^NIGHT, YANCEY & COMPANY 
drew on Springs & Company for 
$89,000, against a shipment of 600 
bales of cotton. The draft was dis- 
counted by the local bank, which for- 
warded the item to their New York 
correspondent “for collection and 
credit” (endorsing the item, however, 
unrestrictedly). 

The bills of lading which accom- 
panied the draft were forgeries and did 
not represent a cotton shipment. The 
forgeries, however, were not obvious, 
and the papers were passed as genuine 
by both banks. 

Except for the word “cotton” litho- 
graphed in the body of the draft, there 
is no indication that the draft referred 
to the bill of lading, although the 
drawee no doubt supposed the security 
of the draft- to be the actual cotton in- 
volved in the prearranged sale. The 
drawer firm at the time was in good 
credit at its home bank. 

It was sought to show (1) that the 
discounting bank (First National Bank 



of Decatur, Ala.) and collecting bank 
(The Hanover National Bank) knew 
that the draft was drawn against cot- 
ton and payment was to be made for 
the cotton; (2) that attaching the 
papers made them all one; (8) that the 
collecting bank in presenting papers all 
attached together represented to the 
brokers that the railroads had received 
600 bales of cotton, which was in tran- 
sit, and draft attached to bill was 
drawn against cotton described therein; 
(4) that the Hanover Bank, as owner, 
in delivering the bill of lading, made 
a symbolical delivery of the goods men- 
tioned; (5) that the draft was condi- 
tional; (6) that the bank bound itself 
to repay the money in case the cotton 
failed to arrive; (7) that the Hanover 
Bank had assured itself of the genuine- 
ness of the bills of lading, and the De- 
catur bank had done likewise in the first 
instance; and, failing to examine the 
bills had caused the brokers to part with 
their money under mistake of fact. 
The defense was that (a) the Hanover 
National Bank was representative and 
agent of the Decatur bank, a bona-fide 
holder for value; (b) that defendant 
had no knowledge of the spurious char- 
acter of the bills, or that they did not 
represent cotton in transit; (c) that 
they paid over the proceeds without 
knowledge of the fraud. 

The question then for decision was 
whether the drawee of a draft who has 
paid the same to a bona-fide holder for 
value, relying in part upon purported 
bills of lading attached thereto, but 
not mentioned therein, can, on discov- 
ery that the bills of lading are for- 
geries, recover back the moneys so paid 
from a payee or indorsee who has neith- 
er guaranteed the genuineness of 
said instruments nor been aware of 
their fraudulent character. 

The court did not sustain the theo- 
ries set forth by the plaintiff, and held 
for the defendant (Hanover National 
Bank), saying: “* * * The mere at- 
tachment of bills of lading to a draft 
does not make the former a part of the 
latter; that one who accepts or pays 
such a draft must be assumed, in the 
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absence of special circumstances, to 
do so on the faith of the draft itself, 
and that reliance upon the bills of lad- 
ing is not a fact which enters into the 
substance of the real transaction in ac- 
cepting or paying the draft, but is an 
extrinsic fact; that if the rule were es- 
tablished that relief should be afforded 
against the acceptance or payment of a 
draft because of mistaken belief in the 
genuineness of attached bills of lading, 
such rule logically would apply to other 
cases, as that the drawee had enter- 
tained a mistaken notion as to the finan- 
cial standing and responsibility of the 
drawers, or as to the value of the secu- 
rity for the draft, and thus lead to 
an instability and confusion in trans- 
actions involving negotiable paper 
which would be intolerable; that as be- 
tween the innocent holder for value of 
a draft and the drawee who has ac- 
cepted or paid the same in reliance 
upon forged bills of lading, there is no 
reason why the drawee should be per- 
mitted to shift the burden of loss to 
the holder/' 



Another Case Distinguished 

'T'HIS case is distinguishable from the 
*** action brought by one Hannay, a 
cotton merchant of Liverpool, against 
the Guaranty Trust Company in the 
United States District Court, in which 
he sought to hold the company respon- 
sible for $7,320, the amount of a draft 
drawn by Knight, Yancey & Company, 
covered by spurious cotton bills of lad- 
ing. In this case the draft contained 
the words “charge the same to account 
of 100 bales of cotton R. S. M. I.” 
The case was tried before Justice Holt 
in February, 1913, and is now on ap- 
peal. 

The facts were similar to the Han- 
over Bank case, and it was contend- 
ed on the part of the company that the 
endorsement and presentation of the 
draft did not constitute a guaranty of 
the genuineness of the bills of lading. 
It was also contended by the company 
that the words in the draft (mentioned 



above), which formed the basis of the 
litigation, were merely used to identify 
the shipping “documents" and not to 
identify the “merchandise." This con- 
tention the court refused to recognize 
and decided in favor of the plaintiff. 

In the Hanover Bank case, no men- 
tion is made of the merchandise, other 
than by the printed word “cotton" on 
the draft, which was merely a trade 
custom, an advertisement, as it were. 

Involving as it does an important 
point in banking law, and settling long 
litigation, and establishing a precedent 
for New York, the case is worthy of 
careful reading, and is reported quite 
fully below. 

A decision in this case was handed 
down on December 9th, by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals which 
holds that the bank is not responsible 
for the losses occasioned by the bogus 
bills of lading, as it was the duty of the 
purchaser of the cotton to inquire into 
the authenticity of the bill. This de- 
cision reverses the judgment granted by 
Judge Holt in the United States Dis- 
trict Court on February 10 last, and 
will be reviewed in the February num- 
ber of The Bankers Magazine. 



Forged Bill of Lading 

New York. 

Bills of Lading Attached to Draft 
and not Mentioned Therein do not Be- 
come Part of the Latter — When Payee 
not Chargeable with Knowledge of 
Forgery — U nrestricted Endorsement — 
Holder in due Course for Value, 

New York Court of Appeals, October 21, 
1913, affirming Springs vs. Hanover 
Nat. Bank, 152 App. Div. 949, 
in favor of defendant. 



SPRINGS VS. HANOVER NATIONAL BANK. 



The drawee of a draft who has paid the 
same to a bona-fide holder for value, rely- 
ing in part upon purported bills of lading 
attached by the drawer to the draft, but 
not mentioned therein, cannot, on discov- 
ery that the bills of lading are forgeries, 
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recover back the moneys so paid from the 
payee or indorsee, who has neither guaran- 
teed the genuineness of said instruments 
nor been aware of their fraudulent char- 
acter. 

The mere attachment of bills of lading 
to a draft does not make the tormeT a part 
of the latter. One who accepts or pays 
such a draft must be presumed in the ab- 
sence of special circumstances to do so on 
the faith of the draft itself, and reliance 
upon the bills of lading is not a fact which 
enters into the substance of the real trans- 
action in accepting or paying the draft, but 
U an extrinsic fact. 



tk PPEAL from a judgment of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the First Judicial Department, 
entered November 4, 1912, affirming a 
judgment in favor of defendant entered 
upon a verdict directed by the court. 



Statement of Fact 

"DLAINTIFFS are cotton commission 
merchants in New York. Knight, 
Yancey & Company was a firm of cotton 
brokers in business at Decatur, Ala., 
and other places, until it went into 
bankruptcy in April, 1910. (See case 
comment above.) The last-named firm 
had done business with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Decatur, the forwarder 
of the draft and bills in suit, for sev- 
eral years, and was in good credit. 
Plaintiff and Knight, Yancey & Com- 
pany had business dealings before this 
action, mainly in the line of “futures.” 
On March 29, 1910, plaintiffs au- 
thorized Knight, Yancey & Company 
to draw on them for $39,000 against 
a shipment of 600 bales of cotton. Ac- 
cordingly, said firm presented to the 
Decatur bank its draft for $39,000 on 
plaintiffs at sight, with what purported 
to be bills of lading and certificates of 
insurance for 600 bales of cotton at- 
tached. The draft w T as duly discounted, 
proceeds placed to firm’s credit, 
and was checked out the. same day. On 
the same day L he Decatur bank en- 



dorsed the item by an unrestricted en- 
dorsement to the Hanover Bank, mail- 
ing it in a letter stating it was “for 
collection and credit.” 

Upon presentation and examination, 
the plaintiffs took up the draft and gave 
defendant check for the amount, which 
sum w*as placed to the credit of Decatur 
bank and withdrawn during the course 
of business April 4, 1910. 

The bills of lading turned out to be 
forgeries, and did not represent a ship- 
ment of cotton; but the forgeries were 
not apparent, and neither the Deca- 
tur bank nor the Hanover had any 
knowledge that they were such until 
May 13, 1910, w’hen plaintiff made de- 
mand upon defendant for the amount, 
on the ground that the bills of lading 
were forgeries. 

Except for the word “cotton” litho- 
graphed in the body of the blank form 
of draft, there is nothing in the latter 
which is even claimed to make any ref- 
erence to the bills of lading w T hich were 
attached to it. 

There is evidence from which it may 
be inferred that plaintiffs, in taking up 
the draft were more or less influenced 
by the supposed security" of said bills 
of lading. 

Evidence was offered to show that 
the Decatur bank had other security 
from the firm, and, relaying upon that 
security, w-as too trustful with said firm 
in such transactions, and did not suffi- 
ciently scrutinize the bills of lading; 
but no question arises as to the good 
faith of the Hanover Bank, if it be 
regarded, as plaintiffs elect to regard 
it, as the purchaser and owner of the 
draft, instead of collecting agent of the 
Decatur bank. 

© 



Opinion of the Court 



TJlSCOCK. J.: This case directly 
presents to this court for the first 
time the question whether the drawee of 
a draft who has paid the same to a bona- 
fide holder for value relying in part 
upon purported bills of lading attached 
by the drawer to the draft, but not men- 
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tioned therein, can, on discovery that 
the bills of lading are forgeries, recov- 
er back the money so paid from the 
payee or indorsee who has neither guar- 
anteed the genuineness of said instru- 
ments nor been aware of their fraudu- 
lent character. 

In this case the plaintiffs * * * urge 
four theories as justifying a recovery 
back. They say that defendant repre- 
sented that the bills of lading were 
genuine and truthful both as to signa- 
tures and contents; that the draft con- 
tained such reference to the bills of 
lading as to make it conditional on the 
genuineness of the bills of lading; that 
plaintiffs relied on an examination of 
signatures by the bank and its trans- 
feror which had not in fact been made, 
and, therefore, the payment was made 
under a mistake of fact; that the de- 
fendant or its transferor departed 
from the usual course of business in 
discounting the draft, and thereby 
caused a mistake of fact, and that even 
if both parties were equally innocent 
the defendant must suffer. 

These theories are not sustained. For 
instance, while it may be assumed that 
a draft like the present one may make 
such reference to bills of lading at- 
tached thereto as to make it conditioned 
on their genuineness and to permit a 
drawee who has paid the draft to re- 
cover back his moneys if the bills of 
lading prove to be forged, there is no 
evidence to bring this draft within that 
principle. Plaintiffs* entire argument 
at this point is built upon the fact that 
there was lithographed or printed in 
the blank form of draft used on this 
occasion the word “cotton.” This was 
evidently for some such general pur- 
pose as that of advertising or charac- 
terizing the business in which the draw- 
ers were engaged, and it cannot be seri- 
ously argued that it had any such ref- 
erence to the purported bills of lading 
which were attached to this particular 
draft as to imply that the latter was 
conditional or drawn against such pur- 
ported shipments of cotton. 

One of the other theories outlined is 
based on certain evidence introduced or 



offered from which plaintiffs contend 
that it may be inferred that the bank 
in Decatur, Alabama, was not as care- 
ful in watching the drawers of the draft 
or in scrutinizing the bills of lading as 
it should have been and hence helped 
to bring about plaintiffs’ misfortune. 
We think there was no evidence which 
showed legal fault upon the part of the 
Decatur bank in originally discounting 
the draft, and certainly there is no evi- 
dence which affects the defendant in 
that respect. The contention of the 
plaintiffs is that defendant beca.ne the 
owner and holder of the draft and was 
not a mere collecting agent for the 
Decatur bank. Accepting this theory 
there is no question that defendant be- 
came the owner and holder of the draft 
in the regular course of business for 
value and without notice of anv fact or 
circumstance which made it chargeable 
with knowledge of, or responsibility for, 
the forgery of the bills of lading. 

Therefore, in the end plaintiffs con- 
front the general question as first 
stated. 

While, as I have said, this question 
has not been directly decided bv this 
court, it has been a subject of discus- 
sion and decision in many other courts. 

In these cases the argument has been 
made on which plaintiffs in this case 
must finally rely, that a party accept- 
in'* or discounting drafts accompanied 
by purported bills of lading upon the 
faith and security of which he more or 
less relies and which prove to be for- 
geries has acted under a material mis- 
take of fact which entitles him to be 
relieved from his acceptance of pay- 
ment. To this argument, however, the 
answer in substance has been made by 
the courts with almost unvarying uni- 
formity, that the mere attachment of 
bills of lading to a draft does not make 
the former a part of the latter; that 
one who accepts or pays such a draft 
must be assumed in the absence of spe- 
cial circumstances to do so on the faith 
of the draft itself and that reliance 
upon the bills of lading is not a fact 
which enters into the substance of the 
real transaction in accepting or pay- 
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ing the draft, but is an extrinsic fact; 
that if the rule were established that 
relief should be afforded against the 
acceptance or payment of a draft be- 
cause of mistaken belief in the genuine- 
ness of attached bills of lading, such 
rule logically would apply to other 
cases, as that the drawee had enter- 
tained a mistaken notion as to the 
financial standing and responsibility of 
the drawers or as to the value of secu- 
rity for the draft, and thus lead to an 
instability and confusion in transac- 
tions involving negotiable paper which 
would be intolerable; that as between 
the innocent holder for value of a draft 
and the drawee who has accepted or 
paid the same in reliance upon forged 
bills of lading there is no reason why 
the drawee should be permitted to shift 
the burden of loss to the holder. 

While, as stated, none of these deci- 
sions are by this court, and, therefore, 
controlling, nevertheless they have such 
weight and have so widely established 
a rule of negotiable paper that we 
should feel reluctant to disagree with 
them even if we doubted the wisdom of 
the principles upon which they are 
based. We do not, however, have any 
such difference with other courts in re- 
spect of the principles w r hich are in- 
volved, and have no hesitation in adopt- 
ing the rule which has been established 
by them. 

Hoffman & Company vs. Bank of 
Milwaukee (79 U. S. C 1 2 Wall.] 181) 
was an action brought by plaintiffs as 
drawees to recover the amount of three 
drafts paid by them to the defendant 
on the ground that such moneys were 
paid under a mistake of fact. The 
fundamental and decisive fact on which 
they based their claim to recovery was 
that said drafts were accompanied by 
bills of lading on the faith of which 
they made payment supposing them to 
be genuine, when as a matter of fact 
they were forged. The defendant had 
discounted the drafts for value and was 
ignorant of the fraudulent character of 
the bills of lading. There was evidence 
as in this case of prior dealings between 
the drawers and drawees and of commu- 



nications between them with reference 
to the drawing of the drafts in ques- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the ac- 
tion of the lower courts in directing 
judgment for the defendant, and in so 
doing wrote as follows: “Money paid 
under a mistake of facts, it is said, may 
be recovered back as having been paid 
without consideration, but the decisive 
answer to that suggestion, as applied to 
the case before the court, is that money 
paid, as in this case, by the acceptor 
of a bill of exchange, to the payee of 
the same, or to a subsequent indorsee, 
in discharge of his legal obligation as 
such, is not a payment by mistake nor 
without consideration, unless it be 
shown that the instrument was fraudu- 
lent in its inception, or that the consid- 
eration was illegal, or that the facts and 
circumstances which impeach the trans- 
action, as between the acceptor and the 
drawer, were known to the payee or 
subsequent indorsee at the time he be- 
came the holder of the instrument. * * * 

“Attempt is made in argument to 
show that the plaintiffs accepted the 
bills of exchange upon the faith and se- 
curity of the bills of lading attached 
to the same at the time the bills of ex- 
change were discounted by the defend- 
ants. Suppose it was so, which is not 
satisfactorily proved, still it is not per- 
ceived, that the concession, if made, 
would benefit the plaintiffs, as the bills 
of exchange are in the usual form and 
contain no reference whatever to the 
bills of lading, and it is not pretended 
that the defendants had any knowledge 
or intimation that the bills of lading 
were not genuine, nor is it pretended 
that they made any representation upon 
the subject to induce the plaintiffs to 
contract any such liability. They re- 
ceived the bills of exchange in the usual 
course of their business as a bank of 
discount and paid the full amount of 
the net proceeds of the same to the 
drawers, and it is not even suggested 
that any act of the defendants, except 
the endorsement of the bills of ex- 
change in the usual course of their 
business, operated to the prejudice of 
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the plaintiffs or prevented them from 
making an earlier discovery of the true 
character of the transaction. On the 
contrary, it distinctly appears that the 
drawers of the bills of exchange were 
the regular correspondents of the 
plaintiffs, and that they became the ac- 
ceptors of the bills of exchange at the 
request of the drawers of the same 
and upon their representations that the 
flour mentioned in the bills of lading 
had been shipped to their firm for sale 
under the arrangement before described. 
Beyond doubt the bills of lading gave 
some credit to the bills of exchange 
beyond what was created by the pecu- 
niary standing of the parties to the 
same, but it is clear that they are not 
a part of those instruments, nor are 
they referred to either in the body of 
the bills or in the acceptance, and they 
cannot be regarded in any more favor- 
able light for the plaintiffs than as col- 
lateral security accompanying the bills 
of exchange. * * * 

‘‘Failure of consideration, as between 
the drawer and acceptor of a 
bill of exchange, is no defence 
to an action brought by the payee 
against the acceptor, if the ac- 
ceptance was unconditional in its terms, 
and it appears that the plaintiff paid 
value for the bill, even though the ac- 
ceptor was defrauded by the drawer, 
unless it be shown that the payee had 
knowledge of the fraudulent acts of 
the drawer before he paid such value 
and became the holder of the instru- 
ment. * * * 

“Forgery of the bills of lading would 
be a good defence to an action on the 
bills if the defendants in this case had 
been the drawers, but they were payees 
and holders for value in the regular 
course of business, and the case last 
referred to, which was decided in the 
Exchequer Chamber, shows that such an 
acceptance binds the acceptor conclu- 
sively as between them and every bona- 
fide holder for value.” 

Goetz vs. Bank of Kansas City (119 
U. S. 551) was an action brought to 
recover on a bill of exchange with 
forged bills of lading w T hich had been 



discounted by the bank and accepted 
without knowledge of the fraud in eith- 
er party. The contention of the de- 
fendant was that he had accepted the 
draft in question in the belief that the 
bills of lading were genuine, whereas 
they were forged; that genuineness was 
asserted by the indorsement of the bank 
on certain invoices accompanying them; 
that the drawer bore such a reputation 
for dishonesty in the community that 
the banks were guilty of culpable neg- 
ligence amounting to bad faith in dis- 
counting the drafts on the faith of the 
bills of lading without inquiring as to 
their genuineness. 

The court in overruling these claims 
and holding the acceptor liable, w*rote 
as follows : “A bank in discounting 

commercial paper does not guarantee the 
genuineness of a document attached to 
it as collateral security. Bills of lad- 
ing attached to drafts drawn, as in 
the present case, are merely security for 
the payment of the drafts. * * * The 
bank after discounting the drafts, stood 
towards the acceptors in the position of 
an original lender, and could not be 
affected in its claim by the want of a 
consideration from the drawer for the 
acceptance, or by the failure of such 
consideration.” It also interpreted the 
opinion in the Hoffman case as decid- 
ing as follows: “Supposing the plain- 

tiffs accepted the bills of exchange upon 
the faith and security of the bills of 
lading attached, that fact would not 
benefit them, as the bills of exchange 
were in the usual form, and contained 
no reference whatever to the bills of 
lading, and it was not pretended that 
the defendants had any knowledge or 
intimation that the bills of lading were 
not genuine, or that they had made any 
representation upon the subject to in- 
duce the plaintiffs to contract any such 
liability; that undoubtedly the bills of 
lading gave some credit to the bills of 
exchange beyond what was created by 
the pecuniary standing of the parties 
to them, but that they w T ere not a part 
of those instruments, and could not be 
regarded in any more favorable light 
than as collateral security accompanying 
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the bills of exchange ; and that proof 
that the bills of lading were forgeries 
could not operate to discharge the lia- 
bility of the plaintiffs, as acceptors, 
to pay the amounts to the payees or 
their endorsees, as the payees were in- 
nocent. holders, having paid value for 
the same in the usual course of busi- 
ness.” 

In First National Bank of Detroit vs. 
Burkham (82 Mich. 328) the court dis- 
cussed a situation where the drawees 
sought to recover from the payees the 
amount of a draft which they had paid, 
and the genuineness of which was not 
disputed, upon the ground that the secu- 
rity for the bill was fictitious when they 
supposed it to be genuine and that, 
therefore, they had made payment un- 
der a mistake of fact. Judge Cooley, 
writing in behalf of the court, said: 

Admitting this to be so, how does the 
fact concern the payees? Do they as- 
sume to guarantee the fairness of the 
dealings of the drawers with the 
drawees, or the adequacy of any secu- 
rities upon which the dealings are 
based? Not, certainly, in ordinary 
cases. The law merchant gives the 
payees the right to assume that any 
draft they receive and forward, if it 
is accepted and paid, is a draft which, 
from the state of the dealings between 
the drawers and the drawees, it 
is right and proper that the 
latter should pay as the principal 
party ; and the presumption of law that 
such is the case is their complete pro- 
tection if they received the bill in the 
ordinary course of business and for 
value. 

“What is peculiar in the present case 
is, that the security which was sent for- 
ward with the bill proved to be ficti- 
tious. It is said that the drawees relied 
upon this security, and would not have 
paid the bill but for a belief that it was 
valid. It is in this that the mistake con- 
sists on which they rely for a recovery. 

“If a mistake regarding their security 
will authorize the drawees to recall the 
payment made to the payee, no reason 



is perceived why a mistake regarding 
the responsibility of the drawer, or re- 
garding his honesty or integritv, or 
anything else upon which they relied 
for protection in their dealings, should 
not justify the like action. If they 
suppose the drawer to be responsible 
when he is not, is not this as genuine 
a mistake of fact on their part as if 
they suppose a security to be good 
when it is fictitious ? * * * 

“But we think it would be an ex- 
ceedingly unsafe doctrine in commer- 
cial law, that one who had discounted 
a bill in good faith, and received in its 
payment the strongest possible assur- 
ance that it was drawn with proper 
authority, should afterwards hold the 
moneys subject to such a showing as 
the drawee might be able to make as 
to the influences operating upon his 
mind to induce him to make pavment. 

****** 

“The best view that can be taken 
of this case for the plaintiffs below is, 
that there was a mutual mistake of fact 
under which the bank discounted and 
the drawees paid the bill. Conceding 
this, w r hy should the drawees be al- 
lowed to transfer the loss to the 
bank?” 

The principles affirmed by these de- 
cisions are supported directly or indi- 
rectly by the following cases: Young 
vs. Lehman (63 Ala. 519); Craig vs. 
Sibbett (15 Pa. St. 238); Alton vs. 
First Nat. Bank of Webster (157 
Mass. 341); Southwick vs. First Nat. 
Bank of Memphis (81 N. Y. 420); 
Guaranty Trust Co. vs. Grotrian (114 
Fed. Repr. 433) ; Hannay vs. Guar- 
anty Trust Co. (187 Fed. Repr. 686); 

2 Daniels Negotiable Instruments [§ 
1734D]. 

We, therefore, hold that the judg- 
ment appealed from should be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. All concur. 

209 N. Y. 224. 
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False Statement to Obtain 
Credit 

New York. 

Renewal Note — False Representa- 
tions as to Financial Condition — Set 
Off — Right of Jury to Pass Upon 
Facts. 

Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, Second Department, September 
23, 1913. 

MANX VS. FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 

A bank, which was induced to accept a 
note in renewal of one previously given by 
the maker’s false representations as to his 
financial condition, could, upon discovery of 
the fraud, rescind the transaction, cancel the 
credit given, and offset the note against the 
maker's deposit to the amount thereof. 

PPEAL from Kings County Court, 
awarding judgment for defend- 
ant and denying new’ trial. Plaintiff 
appeals. Reversed and new trial 
granted. 

Statement of Fact 

QOTTFRIED WESTERNACHER, 

plaintiff’s testator, was a depositor 
in the Franklin Trust Company of 
Brooklyn. On May 26, 1911, the bank 
discounted note of Westernacher for 
$3,000 due September 25, 1911. On the 
due date he paid $300 on the same and 
obtained a renewal for $2,700 due Jan- 
uary 25, 1912. The bank required a 
written statement of his condition be- 
fore giving him credit. 

There was evidence which would 
authorize the j urv to determine that 
the statement was false, misleading, 
and fraudulent in material particulars, 
that the defendant was deceived by the 
statement, and that the loan was made 
and extended by the defendant in re- 
liance upon the statement. On May 
24, 1911, the testator represented him- 
self to the defendant to be worth $74,- 
493.02. The testator died the thirtieth 
day of October, 1911. His estate was 



insolvent. There was no proof that he 
suffered any unexpected financial dis- 
aster in the meantime. The plaintiff 
was appointed and qualified as the ex- 
ecutor of his last will and testament. 
At the time of the testator’s death 
there was a balance of $755.05 on de- 
posit with the defendant to his credit. 
The plaintiff brought this action to re- 
cover that sum. The defendant, hav- 
ing discovered the fraud in the state- 
ment aforesaid, elected to disaffirm and 
rescind the transaction and cancel the 
credit given. In its answer it alleged, 
as a defense, the facts herein referred 
to, and demanded that the note be set 
off as against the deposit to the amount 
thereof. 

Opinion of the Court 

CTAPLETON, J.: That the relief 

invoked by the defendant may be 
given, if the facts pleaded by it were 
proved, is well established. (Bradley vs. 
Seaboard Nat. Bank, 167 N. Y. 427, 60 
N. E. 771; Andrews vs. Artisans’ 
Bank, 26 N. Y. 298; Flatow vs. Jeffer- 
son Bank, 185 App. Div. 24, 119 N. 
Y. Supp. 860; Peyman vs. Bowery 
Bank, 14 App. Div. 482, 43 N. Y. 
Supp. 826.) 

The judgment must be reversed, 
however, because the court direct- 
ed a verdict for the defendant, 
despite the request of the plain- 
tiff to go to the jury upon spe- 
cific questions of fact, after the de- 
fendant had joined with the plaintiff 
in a motion for the direction of a ver- 
dict; the verdict not having actually 
been rendered by the jury, upon the 
direction, before the motion to submit 
the specific questions was made. The 
courts, in solicitous recognition of the 
jury’s province as ultimate arbiter of 
the facts, have too firmly and consis- 
tently countenanced this practice to per- 
mit an abrogation of the rule, even in 
a case where it is doubtful if the jury 
could have reached any other conclu- 
sion. (Second Nat. Bank vs. Weston, 
161 N. Y. 520, 55 N. E. 1080, 76 Am. 
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St. Rep. 283; Cullinan vs. Furthmann, 
70 App. Div. 110, 111, 75 N. Y. Supp. 
90; Eldredge vs. Mathews, 98 App. 
Div. 356, 857, 87 N. Y. Supp. 652; 
Maxwell vs. Martin, 130 App. Div. 80, 
83, 114 N. Y. Supp. 849.) There are 
in the case questions which the jury 
alone could determine in the first in- 
stance, unless the right to determine 
them was committed to the court by the 
joint and irrevocable action of the par- 
ties to the litigation. The action of the 
parties, in jointly moving for the di- 
rection of a verdict, does not reach the 
irrevocable stage until the verdict is ac- 
tually pronounced by the jury. 

The judgment and order should be 
reversed, and a new trial granted; costs 
to abide the event. All concur. (143 
N. Y. Supp. 660.) 



Post-Dated Check 

New York. 

Negligence — Certification — Contract 
— Power to Certify Post-Dated Check 
— Account Stated — Stop Payment . 

Supreme Court, Appellate Term, New York, 
First Department, June, 1913. 

8CHOEN vs. SECURITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Where a bank certifies a check one day 
prior to its date, it becomes debtor thereon 
and is bound to pay it. 

Where, before such a check was paid, 
drawee notified the bank and stopped pay- 
ment, but check was paid by the bank, and 
its answer in an action to recover the amount 
was, that the check was properly paid and 
plaintiff had no balance, the fact that plain- 
tiff signed a card upon opening the account 
which, among other things, above his signa- 
ture stated “that while the bank will exer- 
cise ordinary care in relation to post-dated 
checks or stop orders, it shall not be held 
responsible bv undersigned if such checks 
be paid” was prima facie evidence that 
plaintiff read what preceded his signature, 
and it w’as defendant’s right to have sub- 
mitted to the jury the question whether the 
certification of the check w'as in the exercise 
of due care, and where the question whether 
defendant’s certification of the check was 



“gross negligence” or not w ns left to the 
jury, a judgment entered on verdict for de- 
fendant will be reversed. 



APPEAL from judgment of Muni- 
cipal Court of the City of New 
York, Borough of Manhattan, Fourth 
District, in favor of Defendant on ver- 
dict of jury. Plaintiff appeals. 






Statement of Fact 



pLAINTIFF, Ferdinand Schoen,drew 
a check upon his account with the 
Security Bank of New York to the order 
of Moe Kraus for $250. Check was 
dated November 26, 1912. Bank certi- 
fied the check on November 25. On 
the morning of the twenty-sixth at 
ten o'clock, according to the plaintiff, 
at eleven fifteen, according to the de- 
fendant, but at all events before the 
check was paid, plaintiff stopped pay- 
ment on the same. Subsequently the 
check was paid by the bank. Plaintiff 
demanded the amount from the bank, 
which was refused, and this action en- 
sued. 

There was no substantial dispute as 
to the facts except as to the time 
when plaintiff sought to stop payment 
on the check. The answer of the bank 
is, in substance, that payment was 
properly made, and plaintiff therefore 
had no balance. The trial court sub- 
mitted to the jury the question whether 
plaintiff had notified the bank at ten 
or eleven fifteen. He also charged 
them that there was no evidence of 
damage to plaintiff who gave the check 
to Kraus for a consignment of turkeys 
and post-dated it so that he might 
have opportunity to examine them. 

The seller testified that they were 
actually examined before the check was 
given and plaintiff admitted they were 
perfect and that he accepted them as 
such. The learned judge left to the 
jury the question whether certifying 
the check on the day before its date 
was gross negligence or not. On the 
appeal the respondent claims there was 
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account stated, but that question was 
not submitted to the jury at all. 



Opinion of the Court 

13 1 J UR, J.: Briefs on both sides cite 
Clark Bank vs. Bank of Albion (52 
Barb. 593) which holds that the holder 
of a post-dated check which shows on 
its face that it had been certified be- 
fore date is put on inquiry as to the 
power of a cashier to make such cer- 
tification and that as a matter of law, 
ordinarily a cashier is without author- 
ity to make the same. Had plaintiff 
moved for direction of verdict below on 
the authority of this case, the motion 
must have been granted ; but as the 
minutes show that no such motion was 
made, we are compelled to determine 
this appeal upon the record presented. 

I shall, therefore, assume for pur- 
poses of this appeal that when bank 
certified the check a day before it was 
due it became debtor thereon and was 
bound to pay it. (First National Bank 
vs. Leach 52 X. Y. 350. Crawford 
vs. West Side Bank, 100 N. Y. 50.) 
Whether, therefore, plaintiff as drawer 
notified the bank to stop payment 
seems entirely immaterial; but if that 
question were material the fact that 
plaintiff admittedly notified the bank 
before it actually paid the check dis- 
poses of that issue completely. 

As to damages to plaintiff, it seems 
to me that the payment of $250 of his 
money without authority to a third 
person is concrete damage sufficient to 
sustain a judgment. 

****** 

While, as noted above, the question 
of an account stated was not submitted 
to the jury, it should not be over- 
looked that such a claim cannot be 
properly based on the signature of 
plaintiff to an account card of defend- 
ant by which plaintiff merely certifies 
that seventeen October and thirty- 
six November vouchers have been re- 
ceived by him. 

The only question involved on pres- 



ent record, therefore, is whether the 
bank exercised ordinary care in cer- 
tifying this check. That question 
arises because of card reading “Au- 
thorized signature of Ferdinand Schoen 
for Nineteenth Ward Bank.” Then 
follow four lines of small type: “The 
undersigned requests the Nineteenth 
Ward Bank to open account with un- 
dersigned in form as here designated, 
and agrees that in case the account in 
any month shall average below $190 
that the bank may that month charge 
the account of undersigned with $2, 
and that while the bank will exercise 
ordinary care in relation to post-dated 
checks or stop orders, it shall not be 
held responsible by undersigned if 
such checks be paid.” Below appears 
in large type “Sign here,” followed by 
authorized signature of depositor and 
his address, business and date. 

I am inclined to believe that prima 
facie, at least, the fact that depositor 
signed this card is evidence that he 
read the inscription preceding his sig- 
nature. It would, therefore, on that 
assumption, have been the right of de- 
fendant to have submitted to jury the 
question whether the certification under 
the circumstances, on one day, of a 
check dated the following day, was the 
exercise of ordinary care. Judgment 
reversed and new trial granted. (81 
Mise. Rep. [N. Y.] 178.) 



Set-Off 

Delaware. 



Bona Fide Holder — Overdue Paper 
— Note Payable on Demand — When 
Due . 

Superior Court of Delaware, New Castle, 
October 4, 1913. 



OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY VS. rORD. 



In an action on a note, the defense of 
recoupment and bet off may be urged be- 
tween the immediate parties, but not against 
a bona-fide holder without notice. 

A bona-fide holder for value is one who 
acquired title in the usual course of busi- 
ness, for a valuable consideration, in good 
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faith, without notice of defenses or circum- 
stances which should have put him on in- 
quiry; formal notice of defects being un- 
necessary. 

One who takes negotiable paper after ma- 
turity is not a bona-fide holder, regardless 
of lack of notice, but takes subject to every 
defense which could have been urged when 
the paper was in the hands of the original 
payee. 

A note payable on demand is considered 
as overdue and dishonored, unless demand 
is made within a reasonable time; and con- 
sequently one who takes such paper after 
the lapse of a reasonable time is not a bona 
fide holder. What constitutes a reasonable 
time for the making of demand dep'nds 
upon particular circumstances indicating 
the intention and understanding of the 
parties. 



Statement of Fact 

pETER J. FORD made a demand 
rote dated March 28, 1910, payable 
to the Otis Elevator Company of Penn- 
sylvania, and endorsed over to the Otis 
Elevator Company of New Jersey 
(plaintiff). Endorsement is without 
date. 

The note was given in part pay- 
ment for an elevator purchased from 
the company under warranty, and de- 
fendant claims a legal defense, in that 
he has a counter claim of recoupment 
against the unpaid balance of the note, 
based upon a violation of the war- 
ranty; that the plaintiff did not be- 
come holder thereof within reasonable 
time after the note was given, or be- 
fore maturity under the law; that the 
two companies are under the same 
management and control, and the New 
Jersey company is not a holder in due 
cause of business, and it acquired the 
note with full notice of all equities ex- 
isting between it and the maker, in- 
cluding the maker’s claims of set-off 
and recoupment. 

Plaintiff claims, among other things, 
that the affidavit of defense fails to 
show defendant’s right to recoup and 
set off against the note sued upon, and 
fails further to show that the note was 
assigned and endorsed at such an un- 
reasonable time as to carry with it any 
equities there may have been between 
the maker and the original payee. 



Opinion of the Court 



VX^OOLLEY, J.: For the purpose of 

T disposing of motions of this char- 
acter, the court considers as true all 
matters in an affidavit of defense suffi- 
ciently averred, and for the purpose of 
the argument in this case the only ques- 
tion necessary to determine is whether 
the averments made by the defendant, 
if true, show a legal defense. 

With respect to the defense of re- 
coupment and set-off, it is well recog- 
nized that actions on promissory notes 
form no exception to the rule that upon 
a proper showing a party should be 
allowed to counterclaim or set off cer- 
tain demands which he may have 
against the plaintiff, but the doctrine 
of recoupment and set-off as applied 
to negotiable paper is restricted to the 
primary parties and their privies or 
parties with notice and is not available 
against a bona fide holder. 

A bona-fide holder for value of ne- 
gotiable paper is one who has acquired 
title in the usual course of business 
for a valuable consideration, in good 
faith, from one capable of transferring 
it, without notice or knowledge of de- 
fenses or circumstances which should 
put him on inquiry. Formal notice of 
such defenses or circumstances is not 
always required to effect or defeat the 
bona-fide character of a holder, knowl- 
edge of existing defenses and existing 
equities, is frequently equivalent to no- 
tice. 

The good faith of the holder of the 
note, free from defenses and equities, 
is controlled in many cases, as in this 
one, by the time at which the transfer 
is made. A note indorsed or assigned 
when overdue is subject in the hands 
of the indorsee or assignee to every in- 
firmity which it had wdien in the hands 
of the payee. (Nevins vs. Townsend, 
6 Conn. 5; McCready vs. Cann, 5 
Harr. 175.) 

The period at which a demand note 
becomes due, and after which it is con- 
sidered overdue, has been the subject 
of much judicial consideration. In 
some jurisdictions it has been held that 
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paper payable on demand does not be- 
come due until a demand is made; in 
others it has been held that payment 
must be demanded in what is a reason- 
able time. In the former jurisdictions 
the rule is that paper payable on de- 
mand is not overdue for the purpose of 
transfer so as to make the transferee a 
purchaser after maturity until after a 
demand has been made, while in other 
jurisdictions it has been held that de- 
mand paper is due when issued and is 
overdue immediately thereafter. 

In this country it is now generally 
the law, that a promissory note pay- 
able on demand, unless demand is made 
within a reasonable time, is considered 
as overdue and dishonored. (Herrick 
vs. Wcolverton, 41 N. Y. 581, 590, 1 
Am. Rep. 461.) What constitutes a 
reasonable time depends upon the par- 
ticular circumstances indicating the in- 
tention and understanding of the par- 
ties, and is held by some jurisdictions 
to be a question of fact for the jury 
(Tomlinson vs. Kinsella, 31 Conn. 
268), and by others to be a question 
of law for the court (7 Cyc. 847, 851). 

The averment of the defendant in 
his affidavit of defense that the plain- 
tiff did not become the holder of the 
demand note in suit within a reason- 
able time after it was given, or before 
its maturity under the law, raises the 
legal question of what in this instance 
constitutes a reasonable time, and when 
under the law the note matured. When 
that question is determined, the legal 
rights of the parties are determined. 
If this averment of the defendant be 
true, and it is accepted as true for the 
purpose of this argument, his defense 
is a legal one, and under it he will be 
permitted to show that at the time the 
note was indorsed to the plaintiff it 
was overdue and that when so indorsed 
it carried with it all of its legal in- 
firmities. 

Motion for judgment on affidavit of 
demand refused. 

88 Atlantic Rep. 465. 



Legal Notes 



Constitutionality of the New In- 
come Tax Law Attacked 

CUIT was recently brought in Chi- 
^ cago by Miss Elsie De Wolfe 
against the Continental Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago to test the 
constitutionality of the income tax pro- 
vision of the new tariff act. The suit 
arose on the ground that the defendant 
refused to pay plaintiff the money due 
on certain bond interest coupons unless 
plaintiff would first sign a certificate 
which it is contended the act requires. 

The constitutionality of the tax 
seems to be questioned, in this 
case, chiefly on the ground that the 
law unjustly discriminates in favor of 
persons of large incomes by taxing such 
incomes at a smaller proportionate rate 
than is fixed for incomes of less size. 



New York Tax on Bank Stock 
Declared Valid 

December 1st the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the 
validity of the one per cent, tax im- 
posed by the law of New York on the 
stock of national and State banks and 
trust companies, assessed on the basis 
of the capital, surplus and profits. 
The report of the decision as summa- 
rized in the newspapers is given below: 

The Amoskeag Savings Bank of Man- 
chester, X. H., resisted the imposition of 
the tax on shares it owned in national banks 
located in New York State. The New 
Hampshire bank asked the New York city 
commissioners to permit it to set off against 
the assessment the amounts of its debts, 
which it declared were in excess of the 
value of the stock. 

This privilege is allowed to individual 
taxpayers who own personal property. 
Holders of bank stock are assessed under 
a special classification and the Amoskeag 
institution insisted that unless the privilege 
accorded to the ordinary individual taxpayer 
was extended to it the law would not stand 
the test of validity as a scheme of taxation. 

Failing to convince the New York tax 
commissioners the bank applied for a writ 
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of certiorari and carried the case through 
the New York courts to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

“The scheme adopted by the State of 
New York,” said Justice Pitney, “for tax- 
ing shares in national banks cannot upon 
the record be denounced as violating the 
limitations of section 5,il9 Revised Stat- 
utes’’ (regulating the manner of taxing na- 
tional bank stocks to insure against discrim- 
ination by the States). 

“Holders of shares in State banks are 
subjected to precisely the same taxation, 
and with respect to other competitive insti- 
tutions, such as trust companies, the fran- 
chise taxes imposed upon them apparently 
result in a substantially similar burden upon 
the shareholder. Nor is there any discrimi- 
nation in favor of savings banks. 

“With respect to individual bankers there 
is a difference, they being apparently sub- 
ject to the local rates of taxation and en- 
titled to the privilege of deductions for per- 
sonal debts, but as thev are taxable upon 
the amount of the capital invested in the 
banking business, which is nominally only 
such as remains after the deduction of 
debts, it is not plain that they possess any 
valuable privilege of reducing the tax assess- 
ment by deducting debts.” 

A more complete report of this deci- 
sion will be given jn a later number. 



whether slight, ordinary or gross, the 
tendency of modern authority is to hold 
that in every case negligence, however 
described, is merely failure to bestow 
the care and skill which the situation 
demands. 

© 

A duty may be implied or directed by 
law, and violation thereof would con- 
stitute negligence. The duty may also be 
one of contract, and failure to observe 
the contractual conditions which con- 
stitute negligence. For instance, where 
a bank agrees to use all due precaution 
to prevent fraud on depositors, failure 
to exercise due care will constitute neg- 
ligence for which it must suffer. 

@ 

It is conceded that all banking oper- 
ations should be performed with dili- 
gence and care ; such diligence and 
care, at least, that a prudent man would 
use in his own affairs. 




Negligence in Certifying Post- 
Dated Checks 

"j^TEGLIGENCE is the unintentional 
^ failure to perform a duty implied 
by law whereby damage results to an- 
other; the failure 1o do what a reason- 
able and prudent poison would ordi- 
narily have done under the circum- 
stances, or doing what such a person 
under existing circumstances would not 
have done. Negligence frequently con- 
stitutes a good cause of action, and as 
frequently a good defense. 



To be actionable, damages must re- 
sult therefrom and the injury com- 
plained of must be the natural conse- 
quence of or approximately caused by 
the alleged negligence. While infre- 
quent references are found in judicial 
decisions to the degree of negligence, 



This question of negligence arises in 
the case of Schoen vs. Security Bank, 
where the bank certified a post-dated 
check one day ahead. Before the check 
was paid the drawer stopped payment 
on it, but the bank subsequently paid 
the check and this action ensued. 



The judge submitted to the jury the 
question as to whether the certification 
of the check before its date was “gross 
negligence” or not. The bank had con- 
tracted with the depositor when the ac- 
count was opened “that while the bank 
will exercise ordinary care in relation 
to post-dated cheeks or stop orders, it 
shall not be held responsible to the 
undersigned if such checks are paid.” 
The court held on appeal that it was 
proper to submit to the jury the ques- 
tion whether certification under the cir- 
cumstances was the exercise of proper 
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care, and reversed judgment entered 
on a verdict for defendant. (See 
Schoen vs. Security Bank of New York, 
reported in this issue.) 




Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 

Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers 
—which may be of sufficient general interest to war- 
rant publication will be answered in this department. 

ENDORSEMENTS. 

Bangor, Me., December 5, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Please give me the distinction be- 

tween general and special endorsements. 

Bank a'eller. 

Answer: The law recognizes six 

kinds of endorsements, which can best 
be understood by illustrating rather 
than defining them. 

(1) A blank endorsement consists 
merely of the name of the payee writ- 
ten across the back of the instrument, 
thus : 

“William B. Brown." 

Thereafter it virtually becomes pay- 
able to bearer. The holder may, how- 
ever, make it a special endorsement by 
writing his or some other person's 
name above that of Brown's, thus: 
“Pay to order of William Smith," thus 
requiring Smith’s endorsement before 
further negotiation. 

(2) A special endorsement directs 
payment to a certain specified person 
or corporation, as for instance: 

“ Pay to order of First National 
Bank. William B. Brown.” 

The effect of this is, upon delivery 
of the instrument, to vest title in the 
indorsee (First. Nat. Bank) with the 
right to demand from the parties pri- 
marily liable thereon, payment at ma- 
turity, and in case it be not paid, to 
notify parties secondarily liable and 
demand payment from them. This en- 



dorsement holds the indorser liable for 
the genuineness of the instrument and 
conditionally liable thereon. The en- 
dorsement of the First National Bank, 
Decatur, Ala., in Springs v. Hanover 
Nat. Bank to the latter, reviewed in this 
number, was of this sort, and made the 
Hanover Bank the owner of the paper 
and not merely the collecting agent, as 
would have been the case had the en- 
dorsement been 

(3) A restricted endorsement, thus: 
“Pay Hanover National Bank 

for collection. 

“First Nat. Bank, Decatur, Ala." 

(4) The endorsement might de- 
stroy the negotiability of the paper by 
using the word “only"; thus: 

“Pay William Smith only, 

William B. Brown." 

This endorsement is termed restrict- 
ed as to negotiability. 

(5) It frequently happens that a 
party will want to transfer the paper, 
and yet not assume any liability. He 
can do this by a qualified endorsement, 
thus: 

“Without recourse, 

William B. Brown." 

(6) It sometimes happens that an 
endorsement will give title in trust, 
thus: 

“Pay William Smith, or order, 

for account of William B. Brown." 

This is called a restricted endorse- 
ment in trust and makes the indorsee a 
trustee, in a sense, for the party named. 

There is also a conditional endorse- 
ment which is operative only upon the 
fulfilling of the condition, thus: 

“Pay William Smith upon arri- 
val of goods. William B. Brown." 

Such endorsements are highly unde- 
sirable, it having been held that a party 
primarily liable upon such an instru- 
ment may pay the same to the holder, 
whether the condition has been fulfilled 
or not. After endorsement and nego- 
tiation the parties take with notice 
of the conditional nature, and will hold 
either the instrument or the proceeds 
thereof subject to the rights of the per- 
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son making the conditional endorse- 
ment. (See Tompkins Law of Com- 
mercial Paper, p. 71.) 



CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT — 
STOPPING PAYMENT— IN- 
DEMNITY TO BANK. 

Champaign, Illinois, Oct. 16, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sib: Can payment be stopped by the 
payee on a demand certificate of deposit 
not drawing interest, payable to order, 
duly assigned, having been obtained by 
fraud by the assignee? 

V. W. Johnston, President. 

Answer: A bank which has issued a 
certificate of deposit is in the same sit- 
uation as the maker of a note or the ac- 
ceptor of a draft; and is bound to 
make payment to the holder; and the 
production of the paper, bearing the 
indorsement of the payee, is prima 
facie evidence of the right to demand 
payment. (Newcomb vs. Fox, 1 App. 
Div. [N. Y.], 389; Weber vs. Orton, 
91 Mo. 680.) When, therefore, the 
payee wishes to stop payment upon 
the ground that the instrument was ob- 
tained by fraud, he must indemnify 
the bank against any loss or damage 
which it may sustain by its refusal to 
pay to the holder (Frank vs. Wessels, 
64* N. Y. 155). In such a case, the 
situation is the same as where the 
drawee seeks to stop payment of a 
check which the bank has certified. 



CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT — 
FORGED INDORSEMENT — 
RECOVERY OF AMOUNT. 

Iowa City, Iowa, October 25, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: We would like to ask your opin- 
ion in regard to the liability of the in- 
dorser on a certificate of deposit after 
the certificate has been cashed by the issu- 
ing bank. 

We will say, for instance, that this bank 
issued a certificate to John Smith for $500, 



and this certificate was cashed by the First 
National Bank of Chicago and sent to us 
through the regular course of business and 
paid by us. Suppose that the indorsement 
of the payee was forged on this certificate, 
and that John Smith later called on this 
bank to pay him for this certificate. 

Could we hold the First National Bank 
of Chicago liable as guaranteeing this in- 
dorsement to us, or must we know the 
signature of John Smith in the same way 
as we would be required to know it in the 
case of his check? 

Tiios. Farreli., Cashier. 



Answer: It is often said that a bank 
is bound to know the signature of its 
depositor. But this is hardly accurate. 
The ordinary rule that the drawee is 
presumed to know the signature of the 
drawer applies to a bank as well as to 
any other drawee; and if it pays a 
check or draft to which the drawee’s 
signature has been forged, it is bound 
by ' the act and cannot recover the 
money (See Nat. Park Bank vs. Ninth 
Nat. Bank, 4*6 N. Y. 77.) But a bank 
may not be said to be the drawee of a 
certificate of deposit. Such an instru- 
ment is in the nature of a promissory 
note, upon which the bank appears as 
maker; and its obligation with respect 
to the signature of the payee would 
appear to be the same as that of the 
maker of a promissory note. But it is 
settled that the maker of a note is not 
bound to know the signature of the 
payee. In Carpenter vs. Northbor- 
ough Nat. Bank (123 Mass. 66) J, by 
false representations, obtained from C 
& Co. their promissory note payable to 
the order of B; J then forged the in- 
dorsement of B, and got the note dis- 
counted at a bank, and when the note 
matured C. & Co. paid the amount 
thereof to the bank. Upon subse- 
quently discovering the forgery, they 
sued the bank for the amount, and 
were allowed to recover. The Court 
said: “When the plaintiffs paid the 

note to the bank, they paid it under 
the mistaken belief that the bank was 
the legal owner of the note, and had 
the right to collect it. It was, how- 
ever, immediately discovered that the 
bank had no such right, and notice was 
at once given to it that the money thus 
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paid by mistake would be reclaimed. 
It is common learning that ordinarily 
money paid by mistake to a person not 
authorized to receive it may be recov- 
ered back by the person paying. The 
cases in which it has been held that 
money thus paid cannot be recovered 
back have been exceptions to the rule, 
by reason of peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the particular payments.” 
(Carpenter vs. Northborough Nat. 
Bank, 123 Mass. 66.) But in Stout 



vs. Benoist (39 Mo. 277) the Supreme 
Court of Missouri held that a bank 
which had paid a certificate of deposit 
issued by itself could not afterwards 
dispute the signature of the indorser. 
The court cited cases to show that a 
bank is bound to know the signature 
of its depositor; but all of the deci- 
sions so cited arose upon the forged 
signature of the drawer, and the court 
failed to notice the distinction between 
the two cases. 



iiiniiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

“ Dixie Land ” and a Famous Old Bank 



CTUDENTS of American banking 
^ are familiar with the remarkable 
strength of the old State bank system 
of Louisiana. In a recent item the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle” 
thus pleasantly revives recollections of 
one of the members of that system: 

A monograph in the “London Finan- 
cial Times” on the history of the old 
Citizens Bank of Louisiana at New 
Orleans reveals the origin of the name 
“Dixie Land” — the term applied now 
to all the Southern States and pre- 
served in the famous Southern war 
song “Dixie.” Prior to the Civil War 
the Citizens Bank, having the power 
to issue paper money notes, issued sev- 
eral millions of bills in denominations 
of $10 and $20, but preferably $10. 
The $10 bills were engraved in French 
with the French word Dix prominently 
featured on their backs. The bills be- 
came known as “Dixies,” and this 
money becoming popular, Louisiana 
was referred to as “The Land of the 
Dixies,” or “Dixie Land.” Eventually 
the term was so broadened as to apply 
to all the Southern States. This Citi- 
zen’s Bank had a romantic and pictur- 
esque career, peculiarly linked with the 
financial and political history of the 
South. It was organized in 1833, ceas- 



ing its existence on Jan. 30, 1911, 
when the present Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company was formed to take its 
place. The seventy-eight years of its 
existence were one clear unblemished 
record. As early as 1886 the bank’s 
credit throughout the world w*as so good 
that it sold an issue of $3,000,000 of 
its bonds to the banking house of Hope 
& Company, Amsterdam, Holland. 

The State of Louisiana granted the 
original charter in April, 1833, with a 
capital of $12,000,000; this capital, ac- 
cording to the records of the bank, 
“was to be raised by the novel process 
of loans on bonds to be issued by the 
bank ; the amount to be subscribed by 
stockholders to ruse the capital was 
$14-, 400,000, or 144,000 shares of the 
stock to secure the capital of $12,000,- 
000; the subscriptions were to be guar- 
anteed, secured and pledged for by 
mortgage on real estate.” No money 
was paid by the subscribers to the capi- 
tal stock of the bank on their shares. 
They placed mortgages op their planta- 
tions and slaves to secure the stock 
taken by them, entitling the subscribers 
to a credit at the bank equal to one-half 
of the par value of their shares. To 
utilize this credit the stockholder gave 
his note, renewable each twelve months. 
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with interest at six and one-half per 
cent, in advance and such proportions 
of the capital sum in annual install- 
ments as would pay off the debt at a 
certain fxed period. The stock sold 
readily and the bonds were disposed of 
after some delay in England and the 
Continent. The State of Louisiana 
guaranteed the bonds, making them 
marketable throughout the world. 

The bank was considered by the Gov- 
ernment at the end of 1837 as the 
strongest in the South and one of the 
best known in the United States. In 
this year it completed the sale of its 
bonds in Europe and those of other 
banks to the extent of $20,725,000. 
The Citizens Bank allied its fortunes 
with the Confederacy when the War of 
1861 broke out, and consequently suf- 
fered a long run of vicissitudes from 
which it emerged successfully. The 
“London Financial Times” states on 
this point that when General Butler 
took charge of New Orleans he issued 
orders to the bank to turn over to him 



all money and property its posses- 
sion belonging to anyone who had aided 
the Confederacy. The bank paid $215,- 
820 to him under the order. Later, at 
Butler’s dictation, a further sum of 
$306,400 was contributed to the city. 
After this an additional sum of $37,000 
was paid to Butler; then to General 
Banks, at Butler’s dictation, $55,477, 
and later $111,485. On Jan. 15. 1866, 
on General Canby’s order, the bank 
turned over $1,000,000 in securiti es and 
charged them to profit and loss. In ad- 
dition to these forced contributions, the 
Citizens Bank gave to the Confederacy 
$250,000 April 15, 1861, loaned the 
Confederacy $325,000 in coin Jan. 7, 
1862, and paid the payrolls of some di- 
visions of the Confederate army to a to- 
tal of $50,000. Yet the bank with- 
stood all these losses and outlived its 
old charter and gave up only when the 
authorities would not renew its charter 
on account of the unusually liberal fea- 
tures of this instrument. 
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Current Opinion 



This Isn’t the Time 

B USINESS slowing down, the rail- 
roads laying off men, big indus- 
trial plants starting to run on part 
time — what’s the matter anyway? Is 
there any real reason why things have 
to be like this ? 

There’s no reason why they have to 
be, but there’s mighty good reason why 
they are. As we see it, it’s all because 
of one thing — because of the frantic 
effort to reform everything at once 
which those in authority seem bent on 



making. To lower the tariff was right 
and proper — realizing or not realizing 
the inevitable effects of tariff reduction, 
the country wanted it. To take up the 
matter of currency reform and to try 
to develop some suitable system, that 
was right and proper, too. But just 
here is where we think the Administra- 
tion has gone too far. To do every- 
thing possible to find out what kind of 
a currency system the country wants 
and then to give it that system is one 
thing. To work out a system arbitra- 
rily and then to ram it down the coun- 
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try’s throat is something entirely differ- 
ent. The country doesn’t want the cur- 
rency system developed by the Wilson 
Administration. It doesn’t believe it’s 
the right thing. 

But, as if half-baked currency reform 
piled on top of radical tariff revision 
weren’t enough, we’ve got to have re- 
newed “investigation” of the big in- 
dustrial companies, fresh attacks on the 
railroads, an undercurrent of talk 
about the advisability of government 
ownership. Granted that everybody in 
the country ought to be “investigated.” 
that every railroad ought to be at- 
tacked, this isn’t the time to do it. 

This is a time of change — of great, 
necessary reforms which, in themselves, 
are bound to disturb business to a cer- 
tain degree. While these needed changes 
are being made, therefore, it would cer- 
tainly seem the part of wisdom to refrain 
from stirring up trouble in other direc- 
tions. There are things in other direc- 
tions which need stirring up. perhaps, 
but this isn’t the time to do it. 



Cheer 

/^\UR readers can have no doubt about 
our attitude toward the increase in 
freight rates which the railroads are 
asking for. Again and again we have 
stated in these columns that we believe 
that the railroads ought to be allowed 
to charge more for the freight they 
carry — that there has been no increase 



in freight-rates to take care of the in- 
creased expenses of the railroads, and 
that it is only just and proper that the 
railroads should be allowed to charge 
more for the service which it now costs 
them so much more to render. 

From the standpoint of the investor, 
however, it is one thing to think that 
the railroads are entitled to an increase 
in rates and ought to be allowed to 
charge more, and something else that 
they will be granted permission to go 
ahead and do it. We are glad to be 
able to state, therefore, that it is now 
our opinion not only that railway reve- 
nues ought to be increased, but that thr 
railroads are going to be allowed to in- 
crease them. 

Our reason for believing it is not so 
much that public sentiment has swung 
around in favor of railroads, as that 
this change in public sentiment is now 
reflected in the attitude on the part of 
the various Shippers’ Associations all 
over the country. What the public in 
general thought about it one way or the 
other made little difference as long as 
the public couldn’t or didn’t express it- 
self in favor of allowing rates in- 
creased. 

In a recent article by Mr. Noxon, 
secretary of the Railway Business As- 
sociation, it is plainly set forth how 
the attitude of the Railway Shippers’ 
Associations has changed. It is that 
which we think is going to determine 
the Commerce Commissioners, not only 
that the railroads ought to be allowed to 
raise their rates, but that the general 
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public realizes the necessity of it and is 
willing that they should. 

To holders of railway securities of 
every sort that is good news. The rate 
increases asked for are not so great 
that they will result in any tremendous 
increasing of revenues, but the five per 
cent, “raise” which the railroads are 
asking for and which it now seems like- 
ly they are going to get, will put pres- 
ent dividends on a much sounder basis 
than they are at the present. To many 
of the weaker roads indeed it will mean 
all the difference between actual finan- 
cial embarassment and being able to go 
ahead and do business. 

Exaggerated 

TT seems to us that from the stand- 
*“■ point of the security markets, the 
operation of the Income Tax is being 
given a great deal more importance 
than it deserves. After all, it must be 
borne in mind, the tax of one per cent, 
is on the income received from bonds, 
and not on the principal. 

Take for example an income which 
comes entirely from five per cent, bonds 
bought at par. From each bond the 
gross income is $50 a year. After the 
income tax has been deducted the in- 
come from each bond is $19 per year. 
In other words, where the original, in- 
vestment was made on a five per cent, 
basis, under the operation of the income 
tax the money is invested on a 1.90 per 
cent, basis. 



In the case of a savings bank invest- 
ing money in bonds, or in the case of a 
capitalist who has bought bonds or notes 
to make the difference between what 
they net him and what it costs him to 
“carry” them, a difference of ten points 
in the “basis” means a good deal, but in 
the case of the average investor it 
means little. * Measured in dollars and 
cents, so far as the ordinary investor is 
concerned, the value of a bond which 
nets 1.90 per cent, is not a great deal 
different from the value of a bond 
which nets an even five per cent. 

• 

Mexico 

\7t7 E would suggest to those who 
* ™ profess to be so much worried 
about the possible effect on the mar- 
kets of a war with Mexico, that they 
look back over the records of what hap- 
pened to stock and bond prices during 
the Spanish war. The outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Spain early in 1898 saw 
the market at about the year’s lowest 
point. From that time on quotations 
steadily rose, and when the treaty of 
peace was signed, six months later, quo- 
tations were on a much higher level. 

It may be argued that a war with 
Mexico would be an entirely different 
story than the war with Spain. Un- 
doubtedly it would involve more fight- 
ing and more expenditure, but just why 
it would have so much worse an effect 
we must confess that we cannot see. 
There are some alarmists, of course, 
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who claim that if it becomes necessary 
for us to intervene in Mexico we shall 
soon find ourselves with a war with 
England or some other great foreign 
power on our hands, but by thinking 
people such talk is hardly taken seri- 
ously. That sort of thing was so much 
talked about during the fight in the 
Balkans that people have gotten rather 
sick of it. Just w r hy there should be a 
war between the United States and any 
European government over anything 
that is likely to happen in Mexico, is 
hard to see. 




The Income Tax and Security 
Investments 

The New Law Favors Bond, 
Rather Than Stock Holdings 

By H. Prentiss Taylor 

TT is a satisfaction to be able to con- 
J gratulate those who have bond in- 
vestments that the income tax, now in 
full effect, leaves them in better posi- 
tion than if they had made their invest- 
ments in stocks instead of bonds. A 
realization of the advantage that bond 
investments will enjoy under the oper- 
ation of the new law has perhaps not yet 
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come to investors generally, but a care- 
ful reading of the law will scarcely 
fail to be convincing, and we are satis- 
fied that w T here any doubt remains 
after that it will in due season be dis- 
solved by actual experience. 



Why Stockholders Will Pay Bond 
Holders' Tax. 



r | 'HE advantage which bondholders 
A will enjoy under the operations of the 
law, as compared with stockholders, 
does not rise in the law but outside of 
it. It is an advantage nevertheless, nor 
is it of any mean proportions. It is 
the direct result of the terms upon 
which the great majority of corpora- 
tion bonds have been issued in # this 
country since 1894. It was in that 
year that a Democratic Congress en- 
acted an income tax which, although 
invalidated by decision of the Federal 
Supreme Court, was notice to the busi- 
ness world that this new form of taxa- 
tion w r as inevitable. Only a triumph 
of the Democratic party throughout the 
nation appeared to be necessary for its 
initiation, and it is significant that the 
necessary amendment of the constitu- 
tion was secured even before the exit 
of the Republican administration. 
When the certainty of income taxation 
appeared, there was obviously some * 
thing to be gained by inserting a prom- 
ise in corporation mortgages that pay- 
ment of principal and interest should 
be “without any deduction on account 
of taxes which the company may be re- 
quired to pay thereon, or, to deduct 
or retain therefrom.” The contingency 
against wdiich the corporations, in their 
bids for loans, thus covenanted to in- 
sure their bondholders has now arrived. 
The income tax is plainly a tax on ac- 
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count of which the corporation is re- 
quired to deduct and retain a portion 
of the amount due from it to the bond- 
holder. Its covenant to remit the full 
amount in spite of such enforced de- 
duction is therefore a specific contract 
to pay the income tax on all that por- 
tion of its bondholders’ taxable income 
derived from its bonds. If it defaults 
on its contract, it seems unquestionable 
that the bondholder will have an ac- 
tion for the recovery of the amount of 
the tax deduction; nor is it apparent 
what defense the corporation could set 
up. It is pointed out by lawyers, and 
seems plain enough, that as only the 
normal tax and not the surtax, is col- 
lectable “at the source” (and as the 
corporation accordingly is not required 
to deduct or retain the amount of the 
surtax) its liability to the bondholder 
will not cover his surtax but his normal 
tax alone. However, the bulk of the 
average corporation bonds are so held 
that this surtax loophole will not be 
available save in rare cases. The luck 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation in hav- 
ing perhaps $200,000,000 of its bonds 
in the hands of one man, who can look 
to the corporation to pay his tax on 
only the small portion n f them needed 
to make up an income of $20,000, is 
exceptional. 

Now, it is plain that if, as seems 
beyond dispute, the majority of cor- 
porations are under contract to remit 
payments of principal and interest to 
bondholders undiminished by the 
amount of the income tax deduction, 
the earnings of the corporations hither- 
to available for dividend disbursements 
are going to be decreased by the 
amount of this new* liability, which in 
the aggregate for all corporations will 
be very large indeed. It amounts, in 
brief, to this — tint in consequence of 
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the prevailing form of bonds, corpora- 
tion stockholders will be called upon to 
pay the greater part of the income tax 
of corporation bondholders. How many 
corporation dividends will not be 
earned owing to this new interest 
charge, will be disclosed only by the 
course of events. 



Municipal Bonds Not Made More 
Desirable. 



AS between stocks and bonds, there- 
fore, the new law results in mani- 
fest benefit to bondholders — benefit 
large enough to decide a careful and in- 
telligent investor to give serious consid- 
eration to the problem of converting at 
least certain portions of his stock hold- 
ings to bond holdings at his earliest 
convenience. On the other hand, while 
the reasons for an extensive bond-buy- 
ing movement in the near future, based 
on the considerations just enumerated, 
are easily comprehended, the reason 
for the wddely prevalent impression 
that the law will secure municipal 
bonds a marked increase in popular 
favor is not apparent. It is true that 
all income from city, borough, county, 
public school district and state bonds 
is exempt from the tax. But this ad- 
vantage to the holder of a municipal 
bond is far more than counterbalanced 
by the low income that such a bend 
yields as compared with any first-class 
public security or industrial bond. To 
take a concrete example, w'hich has 
been cited very aptly to set straight 
the person who imagines the income 
tax is a reason for shifting from bonds 
subject to the federal tax to states or 
municipals, exempt from the tax. The 
case for illustration is one in which 
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there is an investment of $100,000 in 
five per cent, bonds income from which 
is subject to the tax. Their annual 
yield would be $ 5 , 000 . From this sum, 
in calculating the owner’s income tax, 
is to be deducted (in case he is mar- 
ried) $ 4 , 000 , leaving $ 1,000 income 
liable to the tax, which at one per cent, 
is $10 per annum. This deducted from 
the $ 5,000 gross income would leave 
the owner $ 4 , 990 . Now suppose that 
instead of holding on to his first-class 
public security or industrial bonds 
yielding him this comfortable income 
of $ 4,990 after the income tax is paid, 
he shifts to a city or county bond for 
the purpose of escaping the income 
tax. He is not likely to get a bond of 
that class which will yield him more 
than four and one-quarter per cent., or 
$ 4 , 250 . In short, he has sacrificed the 
difference between $ 4,990 and $ 4,250 
— viz., $740 a year, in order to save 
$10. This simple calculation is enough 
to show the absurdity of the published 
declarations that investors will sell 
their public service and industrial 
bonds and buy municipals “to escape 
the income tax.” Even on a $ 300 ,- 
000,000 block of five per cent, indus- 
trials such as Andrew Carnegie re- 
ceived when U. S. Steel Corporation 
was formed, the advantage of the high 
interest yield would continue to out- 
weigh the advantage of tax exemption. 
A number of financial journals have 
thought it worth while to suggest that 
where the bondholder is liable to the 
highest surtax, as Mr. Carnegie will 
be, the argument for converting the 
investment from the taxable form of 
bond to the tax-exempt is very strong. 
They are in error. If Mr. Carnegie 
still held all of his $ 300 , 000,000 of U. 
S. Steel bonds (as a matter of fact he 
has given many of them to various in- 
stitutions) his income from them would 
be $ 15 , 000 , 000 , on which the tax 
would be $ 1 , 035,000 a year. But he 
could pay this and still have $1,100,- 
000 greater net yield than he would 
have if he invested his fortune in 
municipals to escape the tax. 

Thus, although income derived from 



stock dividends pays no surtax but only 
the normal one per cent, tax, judicious 
readers will probably agree that the 
shareholders of corporations whose 
bonds bear the “no deduction on ac- 
count of tax” clause suffer by the new 
law. There will probably be quite as 
ready an agreement, again, that as be- 
tween the various classes of bonds, the 
law leaves the investment situation un- 
changed. Such shifting as occurs is 
far more likely to be from stocks into 
bonds than from one class of bonds 
to another, insofar as income tax is 
concerned. 



Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid Asked 

Adams Express 95 110 

American Bank Note Com 43 46 

American Bank Note Pfd 50 53 

American Brass 133 138 

American ('hide Com 200 205 

American Chicle Pfd 96 100 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J 51 55 

American Express 100 110 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 35 45 

Atlas Powder Co 108 115 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 21 24 

Babcock & Wilcox 98 99 % 

Bordens Condensed Milk Com 113 114% 

Bordens Condensed Milk Pfd 105x 107 

Bush Terminal 45 55 

Celluloid Company 127 133 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 123 129 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 99% 101% 

Computing-Tabulatlng-Recording ... 32 35 

Conn. Railway & Light Com 65 70 

Del. Lack. & Western Coal 252 263 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 127 130 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 88 91 

General Baking Co. Com 15 

General Baking Co. Pfd 49 54 

Hercules Powder Co 110 116 

Hudson Companies Pfd 10 14 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 2 5 

Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 5 11 

International Nickel Com 117 118 

International Nickel Pfd 103 104 

International Silver Pfd 117 124 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 118 120 

Maxwell Motor Com 2% 3 

Maxwell Motor 1st Pfd 18 20 

Maxwell Motor 2nd Pfd 6 7 

New Jersey Zinc 540 580 

New York Railways 20 25 

Otis Elevator Com 69 73 

Otis Elevator Pfd 92 94 

Phelps, Dodge & Co 205 215 

Pope Manufacturing Com 1 4 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd .. 15 

Remington Typewriter Com 28 32 

Remington Typewrit* r 1st Pfd. ... 95 99 

Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd 98 

Royal Baking Powder Com 185 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 104 106 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. ... 105x 107 

Sen Sen Chiclet 1C4 107 

Singer Manufacturing 290 295 

Standard Coupler Com 35 

Union Ferrv 25 30 

U. S. Express 39 44 

Virginian Railway 13 17 

Wells Fargo Express 87 90 

Western Pacific 6 % 7 % 
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DAYLIGHT PERSPECTIVE — PANAMA PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 



mimiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiim 



A Fore-Glimpse of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition of 1915 

Busy Preparation at San Francisco for Commemorating 
the Completion of the Panama Canal 



By HAMILTON W. WRIGHT* Exposition Editor 



T HE Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition of 1915 presents two 
essentially significant angles. 
One arises from the fact that it is fore- 
ordained as a great international cele- 
bration, at which the participating na- 
tions will rejoice with America in the 
consummation of its great work in the 
Panama-Canal and at which the Ameri- 
can commonwealths, each of which has 
borne its due part in the cost of the 
construction of the canal, will give ex- 
pression to the patriotism with which 
they naturally regard the completion 
of this great engineering feat. 

International friendship, although 
frequently described in vague phrases 
and often linked in the popular mind 
with the little-known language of in- 
ternational diplomacy, is far from be- 
ing an intangible relationship; it is a 
very real and vital condition, and upon 
its encouragement among the nations 
hang the peace and well-being of the 
world. From the time that it was 
known that the United States would 
engage in the construction of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the press and public men 
of many nations had freely approved 
of America’s great work. The formal 
announcement of the exposition to 
commemorate the opening of the canal 



•Author of "A Handbook of the Philippines." 
eo-author with John S. Stephens, formerly Chief 
Engineer of the Panama Canal, of “America 
Across the Seas," Exposition Editor. 

Note. — Illustrations herewith arc from copy- 
right photographs by W. W. Swadley, official 
photographer Panama Pacific Int< motional Ex- 
position, and are reproduced by permission. 



was, therefore, early regarded as an 
occasion at which the nations might 
express to America their gratification 
at its enduring gift to civilization. 



Commercial Importance of the 
Canal. 



TP HE other significant angle is utili- 
tarian. The commercial import- 
ance of the Panama Canal is, perhaps, 
the most widely discussed topic in the 
commercial world and is eagerly antici- 
pated in practically all civilized coun- 
tries. Although no two minds will 
foresee the same results through its 
opening, and there is varied opinion as 
to the extent and direction in which the 
new waterway will influence travel oil 
the world’s maritime highways, still 
many of the future opportunities are 
fairly well defined and are being pre- 
pared for. What perhaps is of great- 
est significance is that many hundreds 
of millions are being expended by com- 
mercial interests, by railroads, by 
trans-oceanic steamship syndicates, by 
municipalities, commonwealths, and by 
foreign nations to prepare for the com- 
ing trade. Upon the Pacific Coast, for 
instance, many millions are being out- 
laid in the preparation of increased 
harbor facilities, in spur and branch 
lines to feed main systems and in deep 
waterway terminals. San Diego, San 
Pedro (Los Angeles’ ocean port), San 
Francisco, Oakland, Tacoma, Seattle 
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and Vancouver are all going to great 
expenditures. 

The commercial phase of the cele- 
bration is of interest. The exposition 
will constitute an admirable and con- 
venient meeting place at which the 
commercial representatives of many na- 
tions may assemble under the happiest 
of auspices, compare notes and plan 
for future trade. The universal char- 
acter of the exposition was early as- 




THE COUHT OF PALMS, LOOKING SOUTH TOWARD 
THE HORTICULTURAL BUILDING 

The Italian towers at the entrance of this 
court will be forty feet square and two hundred 
feet in height. There will be two towers, at 
each side of the entrance to the court, and they 
will bo identical in architecture. 



sured, and at this writing thirty-two 
nations have replied to the United 
States’ invitation to participate, con- 
veyed through the Department of 
State. Many of the nations arc pre- 
paring for representation upon an 
elaborate scale; Japan, for example, 
having appropriated $600,000 (gold) 
for its participation. Two of the great 
European nations, England and Ger- 



many, have not as yet taken formal ‘Ac- 
tion, but it is anticipated that they will 
be adequately represented. France re- 
quested twelve acres of ground for its 
display. Mr. Harcourt has urged that 
all crown colonies be represented in a 
manner that will reflect credit upon the 
British Empire. Commercial interests 
throughout the world are planning dis- 
plays which w r ill excellently supple- 
ment those made by the governments. 

The site of the exposition is admi- 
rably suited to its purpose as a great 
maritime celebration. The exposition 
grounds, comprising 625 acres, lie 
within the city limits of San Francisco 
and are just inside the Golden Gate, 
extending along the shores of San 
Francisco Bay from Fort Point, which 
marks the south boundary of the 
Golden Gate, easterly for a distance of 
almost two miles. A narrow strip of 
sixty-five acres extends still further to 
the east, but is separated from the har- 
bor by the Fort Mason military post. 
The greatest width of the grounds is 
more than one-half mile. 



Grouping of the Buildings. 

T HE exposition buildings are set in 
three groups. In the center of the 
site the main exhibit palaces, thirteen 
in number, occupy one hundred acres. 
On the east the concessions or amuse- 
ment district will occupy sixty-five 
acres; and on the west and nearest the 
Golden Gate will be the pavilions of 
the States and foreign nations, parade 
grounds, live-stock pavilions, life-sav- 
ing station, race track, etc. 

The center group, which is the sub- 
ject of the chief architectural effect, 
is built upon an east and west axis fac- 
ing north upon the harbor. The 
grounds here are almost level, being 
about six feet above high tide, and 
comprise considerable filled in land. On 
the south, east and west the site is en- 
circled by the hills of San Francisco 
which rise at first gradually and then 
rather abruptly to heights of 250 and 
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300 feet From the opposite side of 
the harbor, however, secondary ranges 
of hills are discerned, the loftiest be- 
ing the “Twin Peaks” which rises more 
than 900 feet. Strawberry Hill, a 
wooded peak in Golden Gate Park, is 
also seen from a point of vantage 
across the harbor. The enclosure of 
the hills suggests the walls of an am- 
phitheatre and this effect is empha- 
sized by the dwellings which are seen 



The main group, the exhibit palaces, 
are set back at a distance of some 350 
feet from the water’s edge, giving 
space for a marine promenade or 
esplanade, wdiich will be the chief 
point of vantage for those viewing a 
series of maritime spectacles which will 
be held during the exposition period. 
The esplanade will be among the show 
spots of the exposition and it is being 
elaborately landscaped. Myrtle, cy- 




NICHE IN THE COURT OF FOUR SEASONS OR GREAT WEST COURT 

In each of the four corners of this court, which is designed by Mr. Henry Bacon, creator 
of the Lincoln Memorial at Washington, there will be a great niche containing statuary 
typifying the four seasons, spring, summer, autumn and winter. The court will be lux- 
uriant with tropical growths. Behind the columns of the colonnade encircling the court 
will be mural paintings expressive of the theme of the court and designed by Mr. Jules 
Guerin. 



in silhouette from the level of the bay, 
the streets running north and south be- 
ing indented in the skyline. Before 
the grounds lies Alcatraz Island, the 
location of a naval prison which will 
be converted into a quarantine station. 
Across the harbor the hills of Marin 
county rise up steeply from the water, 
the loftiest peak being Mount Tamal- 
pais more than two thousand feet in 
height. The Golden Gate, a mile and 
one-quarter wide strait, is viewed from 
all portions of the water front of the 
site. 



press, eucalyptus and great beds of 
hardy flowers will contrast with the 
statuary and fountains. Eight of the 
buildings of the center group are set 
in a rectangle, four facing the harbor 
on the north and four facing the hills 
of the city. The walls of the eight 
buildings will be interconnected, form- 
ing a great outside wall unbroken save 
by a series of stupendous archways and 
entrances giving access to the courts 
between the buildings. From afar the 
group will present the effect of almost 
a single palace, but nearer it will be 
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found that it is divided from north to 
south by three great courts and their 
approaches — the Court of the Sun and 
Stars, designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead and White, in its center; the 
east court, Court of Abundance, designed 
by Mr. Louis C. Mullgardt, dividing 
the group upon the east, and the great 
west court, the Court of the Four Sea- 
sons, of which Mr. Henry Bacon is the 
architect, dividing it upon the west. 
Like the courts of the palaces of the 
Orient, these courts will reveal the 
richest treasures of the exposition 
architecture, harmony and color. Flank- 
ing the walled city on the east will be 
the Palace of Machinery, 867 by 967 
feet, and the largest single structure 
at the exposition. The Palace of Fine 
Arts, classical in the simplicity of its 
architecture, that of the Italian Renais- 
sance, will flank the walled city upon 
the west and nearest the Golden Gate. 

There w r ill be two south courts, cut 
like great niches into the walled city. 
One of these will be south of the Court 
of the Four Seasoris; the other south 
of the Court of Abundance. Both will 
be marvels of transplanting. Another 
huge court will run north and south 
between the Fine Arts Palace and the 
walled city. Each court will stand 
apart from all others, distinctive in its 
architecture and expressing the individ- 
uality of the architect or group of 
architects who planned it. In the case 
of the three great interior north and 
south courts the sides of the exhibit 
buildings and their inter-connecting 
colonnades will form the walls of the 
courts. The character of this court 
plan, permitting wonderful freedom of 
expression without conflict in the vary- 
ing styles of architecture, has assured 
at San Francisco entire originality in 
the exposition courts. 

Largest and most impressive of all 
the courts will be the great central 
court, the Court of the Sun and Stars, 
which divides the walled city north and 
south. The court will be 750 feet east 
and west and 900 feet north and south, 
exclusive of a forecourt opening upon 
San Francisco Bay. The size of the 



court, which is oval, corresponds to the 
place before the Cathedral of St. 
Peter’s at Rome; it will be but slightly 
less in area than the grand court of 
honor at the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago in 1893. At the south 
end of the court will rise a huge tower, 
430 feet in height, its base cleft by an 
archway one hundred and twenty-five 
feet high through which visitors will 
pass directly north from the main ex- 
position gates into the court. In the 
vaulted archway of the tower will be 
a series of allegorical paintings, de- 
signed by Mr. Jules Guerin and ex- 
pressing the keynote of the color 
scheme to be employed throughout the 
exposition grounds. Passing through the 
archway the visitor arrives in the vast 
oval courtyard encircled by colonnades 
which sweep to the right and left. On 
the east and west sides of the court 
are huge trimumphal arches, each 
crowned by a sculptural group. 

One of these will surmount the great 
Arch of the Rising Sun on the east 
side of the court, and one will crown 
the Arch of the Setting Sun upon the 
western side of the court. The group 
crowning the east arch is designated 
“The Nations of the East.” It has as 
its central figure a huge elephant. Fig- 
ures of Arab warriors, of Tibetan 
priests, camels, and of Egyptian and 
Mahometan horsemen, complete the 
group. The entire composition is of 
colossal proportions. The howdah upon 
the elephant will be 188 feet above the 
floors of the court, and the greatest 
height of the sculpture will be forty- 
two feet. Thef design was studied to 
form a striking silhouette of Oriental 
character, a great massing of statuary 
crowning the summit of the arch. From 
the floors of the court the group will 
loom massively against the skyline ; 
from the hills of San Francisco and 
from the harbor it should prove even 
more effective. 

The model of the elephant and how- 
dah were designed by Mr. Frederick 
G. R. Roth of New York. The group 
in its entirety is the conception of Mr. 
Calder, but in its execution the assist- 
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THE MARVFI.OUS COURT OF PAI.MS 



That will open out from the great exposition city upon a vast tropical garden upon the 
south at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. San Francisco, 1H15. This court, 
a marvel of tropical transplanting, is south of the Court of Four Seasons and Is designed 
by Mr. George W. Kelham. 



ance of men skilled in particular kinds 
of sculpture was employed. Mr. Roth 
stands out among the foremost Ameri- 
can sculptors for his animal work. He 
has also designed models of the camels 
which are a part of the group. The 
models of the horsemen have been en- 
trusted to Leo Lcntelli, a very talented 
young sculptor. One represents an 
Arab and the other a Tibetan horse- 
man. The three figures, the Arab fal- 
coner, the Chinese Llama, carrying a 
great fasces corresponding to the Ro- 
man emblem of authority, and a Negro 
slave bearing baskets of fruit, will be 
thirteen feet six inches in height; the 
pedestal upon which the group will 
stand will be 38x52 feet square. 

On the opposite or western side of 
the Court of Sun and Stars and crown- 
ing the Arch of the Setting Sun will be 
a huge group symbolizing western 
civilization. Its principal motif is a 
great prairie schooner, a subject se- 
lected since in its massiveness it will 
balance the elephant on the opposing 
arch. Flanking the prairie schooner 
will be figures of Indians, American, 
Spanish, German and French pioneers, 
all typifying the advance of the Anglo- 
Saxon across the plains of America to 
his final stand on the shores of the Pa- 



cific. This group will typify the Occi- 
dent. 

Upon the floors of the Court of the 
Sun and Stars, occupying positions 
relatively cast and west, will be two 
great monuments, the Fountains of the 
Rising and of the Setting Sun. Their 
upper portions will lie the sources of 
the night illumination of the court. 
Great globes of dense white glass, sur- 
mounted by figures representing a sun- 
burst and a sunset, will give forth at 
night an incandescent glow which will 
illuminate the utmost recesses of the 
court, wiping out the black shadows. 
In the basins of the fountains reclining 
figures of the planets will again sur- 
mount globes of light, behind which the 
w T ater will fall in screens. 

The center of the court will be about 
eight feet below' its average level, giv- 
ing wav to a sunken garden. Flanking 
the descents to the garden will be 
titanic figures symbolizing the four ele- 
ments, Fire, Water, Earth, Air. Mr. 
Robert I. Aitkin has been entrusted 
with the execution of these designs. On 
the upper ramps of the garden and be- 
fore the two arches are vertical groups 
representing Order and Chaos. Eter- 
nity and Change, designed by Mr. Paul 
Manship. 
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Encircling the court will be one of 
its most attractive features, a series of 
hovering figures above the columns of 
the colonnade and each supporting as 
a scintillating star a number of sus- 
pended prisms which will reflect the 
light from concealed sources reproduc- 
ing the colors of the rainbow. 

In the opening of the court upon the 
harbor will lie a great lagoon in which 
will be reflected the Column of Prog- 
ress upon the water's edge. The up- 
ward spiral of this column will sym- 
bolize man’s climb toward achievement. 
Converging about the square base of 
the column will be a stream of figures 
embodying the conceptions of the great 
spiritual divisions of mankind advanc- 
ing to a doorway in the center of the 
base. 

The Court of the Sun and Stars will 
be the point of departure to all parts 
of the grounds and will occupy the cen- 
tral location not only with reference 
to the buildings of the main group, but 
also to all parts of the grounds. One 
will pass across the courts that, like 
great roofless rooms, superb patios, will 
lie between the buildings, and, provided 
with many resting places and highly or- 
namented with mural paintings, sculp- 
ture and transplantings, will provide 
frequent and charming diversions. 



Details of Landscape Work. 

'T'HE landscape work, the great 
A massed banks of flowers, the 
palms,, olives, oranges, flowering vines 
and rare shrubs, will present one of the 
exposition’s most unique charms, and 
will, indeed, mark a most decided step 
in exposition adornment. But it will be 
only one of the ways in which San 
Francisco is planning to contribute 
something new r to the world’s most blase 
sightseers. In the preparation of the 
exposition the architect, the landscape 
gardener, the sculptor, the artist, and 
the illuminating engineer, have coop- 
erated to bring about an harmonious re- 
sult. The architect presents the de- 



sign of the building or of the courts, 
the decorative artist — Mr. Jules Guerin 
is supervising the decoration — decides 
what color plan shall be employed, and 
aware of the form and color of the 
building and of its surroundings, the 
landscape artist — Mr. John McLaren 
in this case — selects the flowers and 
plants that will harmonize with the 
color scheme. Mr. W. D’A. Ryan, the 
illuminating engineer, is arranging for 
the lighting of the buildings and 
courts and grounds in a way that will 
preserve in the panels upon the walls 
or in the vast beds of flowers their 
daylight color values: The sculptor, 

too, is not satisfied with a silhouette 
at night; his figures must have life, 
form, perspective; and the architect de- 
mands that the beauties of his colon- 
nades and towers be brought out as 
well under artificial light as under day- 
light. 

It is planned that the exposition shall 
not be for a single day without its vast 
blaze of floral color. The flowers will 
be set in great massed banks and 
always flowers whose blossoming sea- 
son is past will be replaced by others. 
In the spring, the predominating flow- 
ers will be the violet, the tulip, the 
pansy and the columbine; to be more 
in harmony with the strong sunlight of 
summer the scheme will include broad- 
er colors, such as those afforded by the 
geranium, the red rose, the convolvolus? 
in the autumn the carnation will be the 
prevailing blossom. In the case of 
flowers this will mean three plantings, 
for there will be three seasons to pro- 
vide for, although, indeed, there will 
be many perennials that will be set 
upon the grounds many months before 
the exposition opens. Among the es- 
tablished growths will be rhododen- 
drons, tree ferns, cypress, eucalyptus, 
palms, orange and lemon trees in fruit 
and in blossom. Banana plants will be 
introduced from Central America for 
transplanting in the sunny courts and 
the sheltered south esplanade and more 
than eight hundred thousand bulbs are 
being imported from Holland. No 
other exposition has ever had so great 
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an opportunity to present floral life in 
a unique way and the opportunity is 
being utilized to the fullest extent to 
render the grounds, as it were, a semi- 
tropical paradise. Flowers and plants 
that grow in widely-separated zones 
will enhance the appearance of the 
buildings and the stately colonnades. 
The Australian will be no more sur- 
prised to see his fir tree thriving beside 
the bay than the visitor from England 
will be to see rhododendrons in bloom 
throughout the year in the courts and 
along the boulevards. 

An important feature of the archi- 
tecture, insofar as the planting of 
flowers is concerned, is that the courts 
have been designed so that there will 
be no shadows. The courts, open to 
the sun, will yet be sheltered from the 
wind, and the most delicate of flowers 
may be planted in their open spaces. 

There will be vast beds of flowers, 
great banks of color, appropriately 
enough parts of California’s contribu- 
tion to the nation’s celebration. To the 
south of the main group of exhibit 
palaces in the semi-tropical south gar- 
den, a single field of flowers will cover 
twenty-five acres. The colors — and the 
flowers — will be changed each month; 
one month there will be a crop of bril- 
liant red; the next dark blue; the next 
green — all colors refracted by nature's 
prism throughout the months of the ex- 
position. 

In planning the color scheme — the 
coloring of the courts, of the buildings 
and of the towers and domes — Mr. 
Guerin and his confreres of the archi- 
tectural commission were of the opinion 
that the pure white employed at most 
expositions would, at San Francisco, 
be too dazzling under the brilliant sun- 
light of California. After much ex- 
perimentation it was decided, finally, 
to tint the buildings with a faint buff 
that will not render dark glasses a 
necessary though comfortable evil — or 
blessing. The color throughout will be 
this faint creamy white applied to the 
walls and colonnades. But from the 
summit of the hills the visitor will be- 
hold spread beneath him a vast blaze 



of color, brilliant spots here and there 
melting together as in some giant Per- 
sian rug. A great mass of red roofs, 
the shade of Spanish tile, huge domes 
of copper-green as those of Constanti- 
nople, and golden groups of statuary 
will be seen spread over the three- 
mile expanse along the shore of San 
Francisco harbor. 

From the harbor, however, not all of 
the fourteen buildings of the main 
group will be visible. Three import- 
ant structures, the Palace of Horticul- 
ture, Festival Hall, and the Service 
Building, will be set in the south gar- 
den through which will run a boulevard 
paralleling the esplanade upon the bay 
shore. The south garden will be rich 




ONE OF THE SUPERB ITALIAN TOWERS 



That will mark the approach to the court of 
Palms at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. San Francisco. 1915. There will be 
two of these courts, identical In sise, one south 
of the Court of Four Seasons and one south of 
the Festive Court, which will be known as the- 
Court of Flowers. 
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in semi-tropical and tropical trans- 
plantings and will be traversed by all 
visitors in passing from the main ex- 
position gates to the central group of 
buildings. 

The remaining groups are comprised 
in the concessions and amusement cen- 
ter, occupying the east section of the 
grounds, and the area to be devoted 
to the pavilions of the States and na- 
tions upon the west and nearest the 
Golden Gate. 

The concessions area will be a long 
narrow strip of sixty-five acres, open- 
ing out upon Van Ness avenue, one of 
the principal boulevards of the city, 
and leading thence westward to the 
main group of exhibit palaces. Through 
its center will run the street of con- 
cessions, along which familiar scenes 
of the Panama Canal will be repro- 
duced; in the center of the district will 
be a great ‘‘Plaza of Wonders,” in 
which will rise the highest flagpole in 
the world, a giant fir 216 feet in height 
and over five feet in diameter at the 
base. This enormous pole was do- 
nated by the citizens of Astoria, 
Oregon. 



Various Attractive Features. 

/"^REAT progress has been made in 
the concessions division. More 
than six thousand applications for con- 
cessions have been, received by Mr. 
Frank Burt, Director of the Division 
of Concessions. Of the concessions so 
far granted seventy-five, the largest 
ones, will involve an expenditure on 
their installation of approximately $6,- 
800,000. The concessions will be un- 
usual not only for their high artistic 
value and great educational worth, but 
also for the large outlay required in 
their presentation. The Santa Fe 
Railway will present and operate a 
concession depicting the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona in all its scenic glory as 
viewed from an observation car. It will 
cost something like $350,000 and some 
of the most notable scenic painters in 
the United States are engaged upon the 



canvases. An expedition has spent 
several months in the Grand Canyon, 
but it will take almost a year to com- 
plete the paintings. The work was in 
charge of Mr. Walter W. Burridge, 
the famous artist, who died early in 
July at Los Angeles. Another conces- 
sion will be a working model of the 
Panama Canal, with a capacity of 
handling two thousand people on a 
voyage through the canal every twenty 
minutes; the outlay for this concession 
is estimated as requiring $250,000. 

Many notable European concessions 
will be reproduced. A glimpse of the 
historic city of Nuremburg, Germany, 
perhaps the quaintest spot in all 
Europe, and certainly the only great 
city of the German Empire that has 
preserved its medieval aspect, will be 
shown in a replica of the famous mar- 
ket place of old Nuremburg. It will 
be recalled that the “Iron Maiden,”, in 
whose embrace unfortunates in the tor- 
ture chamber were gathered, first made 
her grisly appearance in Nuremburg. 
In this historic city the robber barons 
of medieval Europe held undisputed 
sway and levied toll upon the land. 
Here, too, Durer, the artist, first 
brought his genius to the world and 
some of his work, the decoration of the 
municipal chamber of the “Rathhaus,” 
will be reproduced. 

Closely allied in rich historical in- 
terest to the old Nuremburg concession, 
which will require an expenditure of 
$250,000, will be a reproduction of the 
Trianon at Versailles, built by Louis 
XIV for Madam de Maintenon. In 
this concession the paintings of the 
Versailles gallery will be reproduced 
and fifty artists in Paris are now en- 
gaged upon the reproduction of the 
canvases. 

A number of amusement features 
with which visitors at former world v s 
expositions are familiar will be pre- 
sented, but these will be, if anything, 
executed upon a more elaborate scale 
than hitherto. The art of presenting 
great cycloramns has wonderfully ad- 
vanced during the past few years. 

The west wing of the site, nearest 
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the Golden Gate, is devoted to the pa- 
vilions of the States and of the for- 
eign nations^ to a parade ground, race 
track and live-stock pavilions which 
will cover forty acres, to a life-saving 
station, and to displays of various fea- 
tures of the Government service, such 
as the public health, fisheries, light- 
house service, etc., etc. 

The pavilions of the foreign nations, 
furthest from the bay, will rise in ter- 
races as they advance up the gradual 
slope of the Presidio reservation. Near- 



conclusion of the exposition the pavilion, 
located in the Presidio military reser- 
vation, will be turned over by Japan 
to the United States, as a gift from 
that nation to America. Upon the 
avenue will be many handsome State 
pavilions. That of New York, which 
has appropriated $700,000 for its par- 
ticipation, will be perhaps the most 
elaborate. The California Building, 
which with its furnishings will cost 
$500,000, will be situated immediately 
upon the west of the central group of 




BECTIOX OF THE GREAT COURT OF HONOR, LOOKING TOWARD THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH THAT 
WILL LEAD INTO THE GREAT EAST OR FESTIVE COURT 



The dimensions of the court, exclusive of Its opening on San Francisco harbor, will 
be 750x900 feet. One of the most Impressive features of the court will be comprised In a 
huge colonnade with columns sixty feet In height screening the walls of the surrounding 
buildings. In the center of the court will bo a sunken garden five feet lower than the rest 
of the court. Flowers and palms in the court, and behind the colonnade great mural paint- 
ings designed by Juleo Guerin, will lend color and imagery to the scene. 



er at hand and closer to the water will 
be the buildings of the various States 
grouped along an extension of the 
esplanade to be known as the Avenue 
of Commonwealths. Each structure in 
this part of the exposition grounds will 
be surrounded by vast lawns and in its 
entirety the western wing will present 
upon a magnified scale the effect of a 
superb residence district. Many of 
the structures in this section will be 
very elaborate and a number will oc- 
cupy large areas. Japan, for example, 
has reserved five acres for its pavilion, 
which will be erected in the characteris- 
tic architecture of Nippon, and sur- 
rounded by a Japanese garden trans- 
planted to trees and shrubs for which 
the Flowery Empire is noted. At the 

3 



exhibit palaces. The unanimous par- 
ticipation of the States is practically 
assured, thirty-five States having al- 
ready selected sites for their State 
buildings. 

That the exposition will present the 
occasion of the most cosmopolitan 
friendly gathering of the people of the 
United States that has ever been held, 
there can be no doubt. 

Still further to the west of the area 
of the States and foreign district will 
be a great drill grounds, capable of ac- 
commodating at one time ten thousand 
troops in drill. Foreign nations will 
send their crack cavalry and infantry 
to participate in the maneuvers and 
trials of skill. Encircling the drill 
grounds wdll be a race track where in- 
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ternational speed and harness races will 
be held. Many large prizes will be 
put up; $225,000 is offered in pre- 
miums for harness races; and $175,000 
for premiums and cash prizes in the 
live-stock division. 



Progress of the Constructive Work. 

/"CONSTRUCTION upon the expo- 
sition is far advanced and thou- 
sands of men are at work. At this 
writing more than fifteen million feet 
of lumber are piled upon the grounds 
and steamers with lumber cargoes are 
arriving daily. Hundreds of teams are 
employed. The sounds of circular saw 
and steam hammer, and the puffing of 
locomotives upon the exposition 
grounds, are becoming familiar to San 
Franciscans and to the thousands of 
visitors constantly arriving at the 
grounds. Ten of the vast exhibit pal- 
aces are under construction; one of the 
buildings, the service building, is com- 
pleted and occupied. The buildings 
are being constructed under definite 
time contracts. From the Golden Gate 
the colossal proportions of Machinery 
Hall, the huge framework of which 
flanks the main group on the east, are 
evident at a distance of three miles. 

How rapidly the buildings may be 
assembled is shown in the construction 
of Machinery Hall. Recently huge 
traveling cranes, with arms rising 190 
feet, have assembled the frame work 
with a rapidity comparable to that with 
which the numbered sections of a port- 
able house are interlocked. Some of 
the giant trusses raised in place weigh 
twenty-eight tons, and seven and one- 
half million feet of lumber and almost 
a trainload of nails and bolts are being 
used on Machinery Hall; more than 
twelve hundred tons of steel are used. 

The production of the exposition will 
involve a tremendous outlay. It is the 
estimate of the comptroller of the ex- 
position that its completion will call 
for an expenditure of eighty millions 
of dollars, and this estimate, of course, 



does not include the intrinsic wealth 
represented in the vast total of the ex- 
hibits of the world. The spectacle will 
be fully completed and perfected in 
every detail upon its formal opening. 
All eleven main exhibit palaces will 
be finished in July, 1914, affording 
ample time in which to complete the 
details of their adornment. 

The installation of the world’s dis- 
plays will follow the completion of the 
exhibit palaces. The preparations for 
the presentation of exhibits are far ad- 
vanced. The displays of foreign 
lands will, it is anticipated, be the most 
comprehensive and select ever shown. 
All but three of the South American 
countries have extended official accept- 
ances. During his visit to the exposi- 
tion site, Dr. Lauro Muller, Brazilian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, pledged 
that the South American republic 
would attest its regard for America in 
the comprehensive display of its re- 
sources. The Argentine, now one of 
the great agricultural countries of the 
world, will make a wonderful showing. 
The displays from Europe and the 
Orient will be especially interesting 
and instructive. Commercial emissa- 
ries from foreign lands will, at the ex- 
position, arrange for future trade with 
America and the products of the farms 
and ranches and factories of the United 
States will find new and greater mar- 
kets in foreign lands. Many exhibits 
will be seen for the first time in Amer- 
ica and will be unloaded directly at the 
exposition ferry slips and thence trans- 
ported by rail into the exhibit palaces; 
the exposition company operates its 
own railway lines. 

The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition w’ill be a selective exposi- 
tion; that is, quality rather than bulk 
or quantity of exhibits is the first con- 
sideration, although, indeed, the aggre- 
gate of the exhibits will be enormous. 
A number of the individual exhibits will 
run in value from $250,000 to $800,- 
000; so it is easy to see where aggre- 
gate and collective exhibits will run 
in groups representing millions in 
wealth. So far as practicable, exhibits- 
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of a mechanical nature will be shown in 
operation. 

The classification of exhibits has 
been standardized under the direction 
of Dr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, Director- 
General of the Exposition, who is rec- 
ognized as undoubtedly the foremost 
exposition authority in the world. The 
displays are arranged and classified so 
that they will convey the greatest les- 
son to the visitor, for the purpose of 
this, as of all great expositions, is edu- 
cational. The Director of Exhibits is 
Captain Asher Carter Baker, U. S. N., 
retired, who has been associated with 
many of the world’s great expositions. 

Of special interest will be the dis- 
plays made by the Latin-American 
countries. Chili, Brazil, the Argentine, 
Ecuador, Panama, Costa Rica, Mexico. 
The exposition will possess a very defi- 
nite value to the commercial interests 
of America which will, it is anticipated, 
enter the Latin-American trade upon a 
great scale because of the opening of 
the Panama Canal. And the represen- 
tation of the Latin- Americas will afford 
the exporter, manufacturer, or cap- 
italist the opportunity to meet our 
southern neighbors under the happiest 
of auspices. Europe has no less inter- 
est in this field; for the first time the 
Pacific Coasts of North, Central and 
South America will be opened to 
Europe by direct route. The represen- 
tation of the Orient will, of course, be 
of widespread interest and this phase 
of the exposition is proving one of its 
strongest attractions, not alone to com- 
mercial interests, but to the public as a 
whole. 

San Francisco does not feel that its 
distance from the greatest centers of 
population is a disadvantage to the ex- 
position; rather it feels that the dis- 
tance to be traversed from the East 
and from Europe is one of the great- 
est advantages and that the opportu- 
nity to see so much of America in 1915 
will prove an added inducement to 
make the journey. Low round-trip 
rates and desirable routings will be of- 
fered by all of the transcontinental 
lines. To take visitors to the grounds, 



which are twenty-five minutes by street 
car from Third and Market streets, the 
center of the city, the municipality is 
planning the construction of a city- 
owned system which will be in addition 
to the existing lines. And to care for 
great conventions and congresses the 
exposition management has set aside 
$1,000,000 for the construction of an 
auditorium, at the new civic center, on 
a site costing $700,000 and donated 
by the city. 




*IG IRE OF ARAB FALCONER 



In the group “Nation® of the East” which 
will crown tho Arch of tho Rising Sun in the 
Court of Sun and Star® at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. 
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And California will be fully pre- 
pared to entertain the world upon the 
opening of the exposition, February 20, 
1915. The exposition is already as- 
suming form and from the Golden Gate 
in 1915 the visitor who comes by steam- 
er will behold the completed panorama. 



the marvelous Oriental city, upon the 
floors of the amphitheatre just inside 
the Golden Gate, with the walls of its 
exhibit palaces rising as high as the 
average six-story city block and with 
towering golden domes and minarets 
rising 150, 270 and 430 feet. 



Safe Deposit 



Non-Payment of Rent 

"DEFERRING to a recent item in 
this department, the president of 
People's Savings Bank of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, writes: 

“In your November issue you give 
on page 586 a remedy for non-payment 
of rent of safety-deposit boxes. The 
remedy is all right where the renter 
still has valuables in the safety-deposit 
box. Our trouble seems to be that a 
number of people will take their 
safety-deposit box into the coupon 
room, take out the contents (their rent 
is not due), and return the box into 
the vault. The custodian has no way 



of knowing that the papers have been 
removed, which are in the pocket of the 
renter. We have some three safety- 
deposit box renters who are delinquent 
in their rent, but we hardly know how 
to proceed. 

“We have been in our new location, 
or rather our new building, for a little 
over two years and we And that this 
is quite a common occurrence. We 
afterwards have to see if we cannot get 
the key. In some cases we succeed, but 
in the eases just mentioned, we get no 
response. The last visit to their 
safety-deposit box was long before the 
rent was due. We, therefore, suspect 
that they have removed the contents 



n>/£L_ the peoples savings bank 

CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA /^ / 1 

Received r. F , 

^ ■ — . Hm i a i 



FOR RENT OF SAFE NO._ 



JN THE VAULT OF THIS BANK 



3 Q_i 191-3-. 



3 ^-^/ |^j 



i Subject to the Role* nd Conditions which ere printed on the bade of this Receipt, and which are a part a t this Contract 

THE PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 



FORM OF RENTAL RECEIPT 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Referred to in the Contract or Lease and Subject to Which the Within 
Described Safe is Rented. 

]. Satisfactory reference must be given upon application for a safe. 

2 . Whenever a party rents a safe and deposits therein at pleasure, contents 
not being known to the Bank, it’s liability is limited to the exercise of ordinary 
diligence to prevent the opening of said safe by any person other than the renter 
or his or her duly authorized representative, or in case of death, a legal repre- 
sentative. 

3. No person, other than the renter or approved deputy, named in writing 
on the books of the Bank, or, in case of death or other disability, his or her legal 
representative shall have access to the safe, except as hereinafter expressly stipu- 
lated. 

4. Neither the renter nor proper representative will be permitted to enter 
the vault except in presence of vault clerk or custodian, and during office hours. 

5. Renters will not examine their boxes or papers in the vault, but will use 
desk provided for that purpose. 

6. The Bank will retain no keys that open any rented safe, and its contents 
will remain at all times unknown to the Bank. On surrender of safe, the keys to 
said safe must be returned promptly to vault clerk or custodian. 

7. In case of loss of key or keys, the locks will be changed at the expense 
of the renter, including a new lock, and all such expense must be paid at once by 
the renter. 

8. All rents are payable in advance, and a lien upon the contents is hereby 
given for all unpaid rent or other charges herein mentioned. In case the lease of a 
safe is not renewed, and the rent for the renewal duly paid in advance, the Bank 
is authorized, after giving 10 days’ notice of its intention so to do, by mailing 
such notice to the renter at the address given in the books of the Bank, to forci- 
bly open said safe at the expense of the renter, to remove the contents therefrom, 
and to hold and retain the same, on special deposit, subject to the payment of 
all unpaid rent, and all expenses and charges incurred in opening safe and chang- 
ing locks and keys. Notices mailed as specified above shall be deemed sufficient 
notice to the renter. 

9. This Bank reserves the right to terminate a rental at any time, by re- 
turning the unexpired rent, on a written notice to the renter, or his or her repre- 
sentative, and the renter will thereupon withdraw his or her papers and surrender 
the keys. 

10. That this safety deposit box or safe is rented with the positive under- 
standing that no money be carried in said box or safe. No employee is allowed 
lock or unlock safes for renters. 



reverse of rental receipt 



and have moved from the address 
given us, we being unable to trace 
them. 

“I am enclosing one of our old forms 
of receipt which we use and while I 



don’t know that the law would support 
it in all that we say there, yet it is a 
contract which the renter has agreed to 
abide by. 

“We have a very magnificent Safety- 
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Renter 









No. 



, /?£ 



/ 



CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA. 



. for rent of 



SIGNATURE AND RECEIPT OF RENTER. 

Received of The Peoples Savings Bank its receipt No. 

box No. _ in its Safety Deposit Vault, which I accept subject to the conditions 

printed on the several receipts which may from time to time^e given by the 



custodi a^ o f said Vault, to which rules and conditions ? 






_ hereby assent and agree. 



hereby acknowledge to have received two keys to said safe, the numbers on said 



keys being the same. 

I hereby release all interest in box No. 



IfJ 












FORM OF SIGNATURE AND RECEIPT OF RENTER 



deposit vault, one of the very best in 
the State, and we are continually get- 
ting strangers, coming in to rent a box 
for only a short time. 

“We found in 1907 a great many 
people putting money into the boxes, 
and in all such instances I immediately 
cancelled the lease as we have a per- 



fect right to do, according to our con- 
tract or the contract to which they 
agree. 

“We should like to hear from you 
regarding this matter of how to pro- 
tect ourselves, or how some other banks 
do, for which kindly accept my thanks 
in advance.” 



APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY 




£ 1 hereby designate 

as my deputy to have &ce * * to and control of any safe or box now or hereafter rented by 
me in the vault of The Peoples Savings Bank of Cedar Rapids. Iowa, until this authority is 
revoked by me in writing to the Bank. 



Dated this _ 



1 |Q f ^ 



"Renter* 



DEPUTY’S SIGNATURE 




FORM OF APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Sticking To It 

The Importance of Sustained Effort in 
Bank Advertising. 

By Harvey A. Blodgett, St. Paul, 
Minx. 



stop advertising a while and take it up 
“later on.” 

You want to know what you really 
ought to do about it. 



D O you as a banker commend any 
trait in a would-be borrower more 
than an ability to sustain his 
effort? 

If lie is inclined to hop from one 
business plan to another without giving 
any a consistent trial, you are not keen 
for extending him a line, are you? 

Applying sustained effort to any 
business plan makes the difference be- 
tween success and failure. 

This is especially true of advertising, 
which without sustained effort is almost 
foredoomed to failure. It is money 
thrown away. 

Every banker ought to realize this 
and he ought to know just why it is so. 

Knowing why will not only save him 
a great deal of expense, but will make 
him a great deal of profit. 

Some minds respond quickly to con- 
vincing argument, some are gradually, 
but none the less certainly convinced, 
and some must have the truth literally 
hammered into them. 

But because the last mentioned has 
been a trifle obtuse is no sign that he 
will be an unprofitable depositor. It 
portends that he will be likely to stick 
to you through thick and thin when you 
do get him. 

Now let us say that you have been 
carrying on some kind of an educa- 
tional campaign for a year, that it has 
been eminently successful, that it has 
cost you a considerable sum of money, 
and that your directors, though pleased 
with the result, think you had better 



The “Almost Persuaded.” 

YN the new faces at your counter you 
*“• have the best kind of proof that your 
advertising has “worked.” Those are 
the people who saw' the force of your 
arguments quickly. 

What about those who are almost 
convinced? Going to let the impres- 
sions that you have been building stead- 
ily in their minds, growing more like 
“doing something” every time you ap- 
proach them — going to let them lapse 
into indifference and fall back to the 




THE SUGGESTION CONTAINED IN THE ABOVE 
PATRIOTIC MOTTO IS A GOOD ONE. IT IS OUT- 
LINED IN ELECTRIC LIGHT ATOP OF THE NEW 
AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK BUILD- 
ING, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
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Educational Series on Value ol Service Rendered by Savings Banks 



The Conservative Policy 
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National City Bank 

Of Memphis 
DEPOSITS 
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The Savings Department of the Nation- 
al City Bank is open from 6 to 8 p. m. on 
Saturdays. 
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THE GERMAN-AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 



THE GERMAN-AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 



North Memphis Savings Bank 
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A SUGGESTION TO BANKS AND NEWSPAPERS IN OTHER CITIES: GET THE WEEKLY “TALKS ON 
THRIFT” OF THE SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, AND GO AND DO LIKEWISE 



point where you must begin all over 
again ? 

Or perhaps let up on them and per- 
mit your competitor, who has had an 



eye on you and tried to imitate you, 
apply the finishing touches to your ar- 
gument and reap a nice harvest of busi- 
ness, the seed of which you planted and 
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cultivated almost up to the harvesting 
point? 



Don't Waste Your Efforts. 

r | 'HAT is just what many banks are 
doing to-day. Talk about the sa- 
gacity of bankers on business matters. 
I've seen many of them deliberately 
throw away advantages they had 
bought and paid for , just because they 
or their directors, or the president, 
didn’t realize the necessity of sustained 
effort in their advertising: 

Know this: It will cost you much 

less to keep on with your advertising, 
provided, of course, that it is properly 
planned, than to stop for a while and 
then get back to the point where you 
left off. 

Why advertise at all if not with sus- 
tained effort? If it pays to advertise a 
year in an original fashion it will pay 
better to advertise for two and still 
better to advertise for three. 

Results of one year’s systematic ad- 
vertising are two-fold — the business it 
has created and the business it has 
almost created. 

Advertising consistently for three 
years secures more than three times the 
results it will bring in any one year. 

Don't expect a man whom you told 
last January about your safe deposit 
service to remember it until now. 

If you presented the subject to him 
last January and a competitor jogs his 
memory now when he needs a box, who 
is going to get the business? 

Depend upon it, too, he isn’t going 
to have a safe deposit box w ith the other 
bank and keep his account with you. 

© 

Cumulative Results. 

AXTHEN you buy advertising you 

* * are buying cumulative results. 
You know that. When you stop ad- 
vertising you lose a large share of ben- 
efits which have cost you money. 

It takes less power to keep a train 
going than to get it going. 



When under headway, shut off steam 
and it will keep on a little while, then 
stop. 

Just so w’ith advertising. Sustained 
effort is the only effort worth while. 



Uncle Sam Advertises 

Why Should Not All Banks Do as 
the Postal Bank Docs? 

\XTlDE publicity and personal so- 
* " licitation are urged upon post- 
masters throughout the country in ad- 
vancing the fortunes of the postal sav- 
ings system. In a letter to postmasters, 
a department officer assured each that 
with every new depositor added “you 
have contributed to the general happi- 
ness and thrift of your community. 

“A serious drawback was a lack of 
persistent and systematic publicity,” 
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Boston was settled Sept. 7, 1630, by dissenters from 
the Church of England. 

Its first European name was Tri-Mountain, which 
received its derivation from the three hills, — Copp’s Hill 
at the North; one at the East, now Fort Hill; the other 
at the West, now Beacon Hill — as seen from Charlestown. 



v 

c 




It was named Boston in honor of the birthplace of 
Rev. John Cotton, their second minister, who was expected 
at that time from Boston, England. 

The Indians called it Shawmut, which means, as it has 
been supposed, ‘ Living Fountains.” This name was 
given it on account of the springs which abounded here 
and which were used by the Indians in seasons of drought. 
Many of these springs exist to-day and our building lies 
directly over the course of perhaps one of the most 
important of them, whose source is but a short distance 
away, in Spring Lane. One of these springs is seen on 
the Common, called Frog Pond 

Shawmut being the first name of Boston, the first city 
in New England, and as the National Shawmut is the first 
in size of any bank in New England, our name is obviously 
significant. 

Let our Indian Head trade-mark, which is reproduced 
on our 1914 calendar, serve as a reminder to you that we 
are at your service. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME SHAWMUT 

This Interesting: description of the origin of the name of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston was attached to the Bank's annual calendar, which bears a large reproduction of the 
head of the Indian. 



the letter continues, “it is surprising 
how little the public knows generally 
nt the operations of the service. 



“I have no doubt but that you will 
cheerfully enter upon a campaign to 
extend the savings service. But I want 
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to impress upon you the important con- 
sideration that in so doing you will not 
only gratify your superior officers, but 
will contribute in a large degree to the 
enduring welfare of your community. 
The value of the postal savings sys- 
tem cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents — they are only evidence of its 
value. It is a quiet, but effective force 
in encouraging thrift and economy. It 
stands for comfortable homes and 
empty almshouses. It makes for good 
citizenship and a wholesome regard for 
the Government of which every de- 
positor feels he is a part.” 



A Bank’s Trademark 

The Very Appropriate Emblem Cho- 
sen by a North Dakota Bank. 

Y7UE believe very strongly in every 
” bank’s having a trade-mark em- 
blem — something to help identify the 
institution and create a good will for 
it. Therefore, w T e are always glad to 
reproduce good emblems in this depart- 
ment, especially when there is an in- 
teresting story in connection with them 
as in the case of the emblem of the 
Scandinavian American Bank of Grand 
Forks, N. D., which is reproduced 
herewith. 

The Grand Forks “Daily Herald” 
gives this account of the ox cart 
emblem : 




REMINISCENT OF EARLY DAYS 




Tonight 
Our Ncic 
Building 



— m 

NEW INTEREST 
PERIOD STARTS 

TODAY JtKr 



rmhi l 



Buik in 



5orthw*stern 



Cl. 



THIS AD. GIVES A QUICK MESSAGE 



One of the most picturesque features of 
the early history of the Keel River Valley, 
the Red River ox cart, is to be preserved 
permanently by reason of a new trade mark 
just prepared and registered by the Scan- 
dinavian American Bank of this city, as 
shown by the accompanying cut. 

Every real “old-timer,” whose memory 
goes back to the days of tin* “Cat Fish 
Men,” whose motto was “Cat fish or no 
breakfast,” likes to tell of the now famous 
Red River ox cart. Great trains of the 
crude, noisy, two-wheeled carts drawn by 
oxen or even cows, traversed the valley in 
the early days, making Grand Forks one of 
their principal stations. These ox cart 
trains were the sole means of transporta- 
tion between St. Paul and Fort Garry, now 
Winnipeg. They w’ere the great vehicle of 
the Hudson Bay Company days and con- 
tinued to do a large business until the ad- 
vent of the steamboat and the railroads. 

In using the ox cart as the feature of its 
new trade mark, the Scandinavian American 
Bank has adapted one of the peculiar feat- 
ures of the early settlement of the State of 
North Dakota for up-to-date bank needs. 
One of the most noted trade marks of 
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similar character is that of the Fort Dear- 
born National Bank of Chicago, which uses 
the old Fort Dearborn blockhouse in its 
trade mark. As it was peculiar to the 
early history of Chicago, so the ox cart is 
peculiar to the early history of North 
Dakota and particularly Grand Forks. 

A peculiar fact was discovered in working 
up this new bank trade mark and illustrate 
how easily it is for the early history of a 
country to become lost. The greatest dif- 
ficulty* was encountered in securing a pic- 
ture of the early ox cart. No photographs 
could be found and although many old- 
timers remembered just how they looked 
and “could make one if necessary,” none 
could draw one. A small print that was 
quite accurate was found by Prof. O. G. 
Libby of the University and Secretary of 
the State Historical Society in a book 
published by C. H. I^e? of the Walhalla 
Mountaineer entitled “In the Land of the 
Oj ibways.*’ 

The ideas of the bank officers were de- 
veloped and worked into a design by Gor- 
don McDougall of Grand Forks, who has 
done considerable designing and book plate 
work. His development of the idea has been 
warmly complimented by those who saw the 
early drawings of the trade mark. 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

CHORTLY after the close of the 
^ baseball season last fall, an enter- 
prising newspaper reporter interviewed 
several members of the champion Ath- 
letics as to what they were going to 
do with the $3,280 which was their 
share of the prize money. 

Practically everyone of them said 
that the money was to be laid aside in 
the bank awaiting a permanent invest- 
ment. 

A number of banks, including the 
Farmers Deposit Savings Bank of 
Pittsburgh, made good use of this in- 
terview by reproducing part of it in 
a newspaper advertisment of the sav- 
ings department. Thus the ad. got a 
lot of attention that it would not have 
had otherwise. 

Many banks are using a booklet to 
explain the complicated new Income 




Income Tax 
Information 



q Those desiring infor- 
mation concerning the 
provisions of the new 
Income Tax L^w are 
invited to confer with 
our officers on the 
subject. 

q As the law is already In 
effect, it is most important 
that any one comint under 
it; either as taxpayer or col- 
lector of income.be informed 
as to its provisions and 
workings. 



The 

Old National 
Bank 

of Spokane 

RESOURCES : $10,000,000 
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Tax law. We reproduce an advertise- 
ment of the Old National Bank of 
Spokane in which that bank offers to 
give information on this abstruse sub- 




FINANCE 



8. CAPITAL 

The Capital Stock 
of a National Bank 
represents the 
amount of cash in 
vested in the Bank 
hv the stockholders. 
It must be paid in 
actual cash, and it 
serves as a protec- 
tion to Depositors. 

The National Bank 
Act provides that a Bank 
doing business in a city 
the size of Berkeley shall 
have a capital stock of 
not less than $100,000. 

The Capital Stock of 
this Bank is $300,000. 



FIRST NATIONAL 

wyiemET 




PART OF A LONG SERIES 



ject. The Lawyers Title Insurance and 
Trust Company and the First National 
Bank of Brooklyn were among the New 
York institutions which used a chart of 
the Income Tax, prepared by Benja- 
min M. Kaye of the New York bar. 



The American National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., sometimes uses a shield- 
shaped sticker to attach to letters. It 
carries the name of the bank, a large 
“3 r /i ” and the twin watchwords, 
“Security” and “Service.” 



It is not a new stunt to have a mor- 
tise made in a cut of your building and 
run copy in it, but the Second National 
Bank of Toledo, O., does it with un- 
usual effectiveness and appropriateness 
in the illustration reproduced on page 75. 



Eighty-six thousand savings depos- 
itors is something worth crowing about, 
and the Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles does it in a news- 
paper advertisement this way: 

86000 

individuals are depositors with the oldest 
and largest savings bank in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

A veritable army of savers! 

This pre-eminence in patronage among 
savings banks of the United States, is the 
natural outgrowth of twenty-five years' 
courteous and efficient service, coupled with 
absolute security. 

“The Logic of Exchange” is an in- 
teresting article reprinted in folder 
form for distribution by the Drovers 
National Bank of Chicago. It tells 
just the tilings about exchange and 
credit that the average individual does 
not. but ought to, know. 



During the past year the First Na- 
tional Bank of Berkeley, Cal., and its 
affiliated institution, the Berkeley Bank 
of Savings and Trust Company, ran a 
series of “Talks on Finance” and 
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“Talks on Savings” in the Berkeley 
daily newspapers. There were fifty- 
two “Talks” on each subject, those of 
the national bank appearing on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, and those of the 
savings bank appearing on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Specimens of these adver- 
tisements are reproduced here for the 
benefit of banks in other communities 
that may wish to avail themselves of 
the offer made by these banks, to use 
any detail regarding this successful se- 
ries. The advertising of these banks is 
prepared under the direction of the 
cashier, Frank C. Mortimer, who takes 
considerable pride in this part of the 
bank’s publicity. The combined re- 
sources of these twin banks now exceed 
eight million dollars. 



Mr. E. L. Bickford, cashier of the 
First National Bank, Napa, Cal., sends 
us samples of form letters, one meant 
to accompany a good statement of the 
bank, and the other, in Mr. Bickford’s 
own words, “to cover a somewhat pecu- 
liar situation, by which we expect to 
have a ‘raid* made on our business, by 
house-to-house canvassers, who expect 
to inaugurate a savings department 
campaign soon for one of our competi- 
tor banks. This letter, therefore, was 
a matter of ‘building up our fences.’ ” 
The text of the last mentioned letter 
follows: 

To our depositors holding interest-bearing 
books : 

The past unspotted record and unblem- 
ished reputation of national hanks in Cali- 
fornia, together with our own conservative 
standing in this community, have brought 
The First National a large amount of 
interest-bearing deposits for safe-keeping. 

It is a fact that since the National Bank- 
ing Law's were enacted in 1864, no depos- 
itor in a national bank in Northern Cali- 
fornia has ever lost a penny ! 

It is our desire to always give our de- 
positors a “square deal,” and to take care 
of their business in every way possible. 

In the event, therefore, that any repre- 
sentations are made to you at any time by 
solicitors or others concerning your ac- 
count with The First National, — that great- 
er security or service might be rendered 
you by any other bank, or any question 



whatever is raised, we wish you would 
come here for authentic information. 

If you want to make any changes what- 
ever in your account, or to make any in- 
vestments from time to time, we want you 




TALKS ON 

SAVINGS 



29. PROFITS FOR 

THRIFTY PEOPLE 

Today is Dividend 
Day at this Bank. 

For the term ending 
June 30, 1913, a divi- 
dend has been declared 
on savings deposits at 
the rate of four per cent 
per annum. 

The amount this Bank 
is distributing among its 
savings depositors for the 
six months’ period is 
$08, 267 . 37. 

A total of Si 30,053. 16 
interest on de^sits has 
been paid to the thrifty 
people of Berkeley by 
this Bank during the 
past twelve months. 



ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

BERKELEY BANK 
OF SAVINGS and 
TRUST COMPANY 
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to talk it over with us first. Our time is 
always at your service, and any of our 
officers will always be glad to answer any 
questions, give you information, or help 
you, as one of our depositors, in any way 
possible. Very sincerely yours. 




Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 

111 . 

A. F. Bader, Pub. Mgr., City National Bank, 
Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wis. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier. Exchange Bank, Genoa, 
111 . 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, Barnett National 
Bank. Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank. Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank. Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust ft 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd A Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

B. R. Cooban. Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank. Prescott, 
Ariz. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston. Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalls National Bank, 
Chehalls, "Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank. Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Rlpon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Shelbyville, III. 

A. A. Eklrch, secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society. 38 Park Row. N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner. Montclair, N. J. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr.. New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

***Ator F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
^Avenue Bank, New York City. 



J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

B. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann, assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank, Chicago, 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago^ 
Chicago, 111. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers A Mechanics TYust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, President, Illinois Trust A 
Savings Bank, Champaign, 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, 8acramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouda- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Tract 
A Safe Deposit Company, Newark. Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommeri, cashier. Union Trust A Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, Now 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. MonGcello, Iowa. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus ft Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank A Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs. Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank. Minneapolis. Minn. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord. Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Smithtdwn Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce. Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bonk. Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title A 
Trust Co.. Beaver Falls. Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery. Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Brenbam, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Toccna. Ga. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier. The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa. Ariz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier. The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings ft Trust Co., Wilmington. N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, Cashier, City Bank A Trust 
Co.. Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

D. C. 

Wersels Van Blarcom. assistant cashier, 
Second National Bank. Paterson, N. J. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank. Madi- 
son. S. D. 

FYank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

E. L. Zoernlg, Sedalla Trust Co., Sedalla. Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

F. B. Bunch, cashier. Merchants ft Farmers 
Bank. Statesville. N. C. 
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Merely a Matter of Money 



Observations of PIERSON W. BANNING, in “The Teller,” Los 

Angeles 



a woman starts downtown 
to get a cheek cashed she wor- 
ries for fear the bank will be short of 
money. 

Consider the innocent babe in its 
crib; it toils not, neither does it spin, 
yet it groweth like the interest on a 
promissory note. 

The size of a coin depends upon 
whether it is coming or going. 

And many a man looks upon a dol- 
lar saved as a good time lost. 

Money makes the man who makes 
the money. 

The love of money is the easiest of 
all roots to cultivate. 

A bar of iron is like a bad note when 
it is forged ! 

Many a man has collected the money 
on the supposition that he possessed 
good judgment, when, as a matter of 
fact, he merely made a good guess. 



But it is the natural bent of some 
men to be broke. 

Love of money is the root of much 
matrimony. 

The dollar dad earns looks three 
times as big to him as it does to the 
son who blows it in. 

Some men haven’t any more caution,, 
when they happen to get a little money, 
than to show it to the family. 

Nothing pays a bigger dividend on 
a small investment than politeness. 

Money is the root of all evil — and 
many a family tree springs therefrom. 

There never was a man so poor that 
he wasn’t willing to share his poverty 
with some woman. 

How a man does enjoy spending 
money if he can’t afford it! 

An optimist will sell himself a gold 
brick, while a pessimist will not accept: 
one free from a stranger. 



< * TT is never just to invent mean motives 
for good acts. Every human being has 
some motive for a good action, if it be only 
the desire to secure the approval of his 
fellow citizens or the commendation of his 
own conscience.” 
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Modern Banking Institutions and Their 

Equipment 



Utica Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y. 

T HE most important factor in success- 
ful bunk or trust company manage- 
ment, next to reputation for con- 
servative and capable administration, is the 
quality of service, including equipment and 
facilities offered to patrons. The trust 
companies have been foremost not only in 




GENESEE STREET FRONT 
UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 



adopting the mn.4 modern methods to in- 
sure convenience and the quick despatch of 
routine business but also in erecting build- 
ings which in the stateliness of their pro- 
portions and in the beauty of architectural 
design stimulate ci\ic pride in the com- 
munities in which they are located. 

The new f home of the Utica Trust and 
Deposit Company of Utica, X. Y., is 
typical of this advance in modern bank 
and trust company building construction. 
It is an embodiment of the single purpose 
of the management to give its clients a 
service equal to that afforded by the great 

. 



metropolitan institutions. Its impressive 
exterior, its exquisite blending of materials 
and artistic design of interior finish, all 
warrant the statement that it is one of the 
most completely equipped anu most modern 
bui 'dings of its kind in this State. 

The cornerstone of the new Utica Trust 
and Deposit Building was laid by the late 
Vice-President of the United States, the 
Honorable James S. Sherman, who was 
president of the company from its organ- 
ization October 9, 1899, and continued in 
that office until his death October 30, 1912. 
Although the distinguished citizen was not 
permitted to witness the completion of the 
building, he assisted in working out the 
plans. 

A Fine Example of Modern Bank Con- 
struction. 

The new Utica Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany Building presents an object lesson in 
modern bank building construction. First 
of aU, in the arrangement of the interior, 
in the division of departments, accessibility 
of officers’ desks and the modern equip- 
ment installed in the clerical sub-divisions, 
the convenience of patrons is the dominant 
purpose. Secondly, the welfare of the ex- 
ecutive and clerical staff is carefully con- 
sidered throughout. There is ample light 
and the best of hygienic and sanitary pro- 
vision. Every practical, approved appli- 
ance to expedite business, to obtain the 
highest degree of safety and of accuracy 
has been adopted. 

. An important advantage is that the new 
building is located in the very center of 
Utica’s business and financial activities. 
The architectural style of the building may 
be termed an adaptation of the classic 
Renaissance, for the reason that it em- 
bodies the dignified elements of the late 
Italian style — translated into the idiom of 
modern materials. It lias a frontage of 
forty-four feet ten inches on Genesee 
street, 114- feet six inches on Lafayette 
street and twenty-one feet nine inches on 
Seneca street. On l he left side of the 

public space is a short flight of marble 
steps leading dowm to the safe deposit 
department. Adjoining the reception room 
are numerous coupon booths and iw r o large 
committee rooms. 

The safe deposit vault, wdiich is sepa- 
rated from th* reception room by a heavy 
bronze grille, is equipped with every modern 
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MODERN FINANCIAL 



INSTITUTIONS 



BICE VIEW LAFAYETTE SEHEET 



device to insure absolute protection. The concrete. The massive round door, which 

walls are of alternating layers of drill- is seventy-eight inches in diameter and 

proof chrome and open-hearth steel set in weighs twelve tons, is fitted with the most 
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MAIN BANKING FLOOR LOOKING EAST 
UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
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LAMES* ALCOVE — MAIN FLOOR 




DIRECTORS' ROOM 

UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
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PRESIDENT'S OFFICE — MAIN FIXXJR 



PRESIDENT’S PRIVATE OFFICE — MEZZANINE FLOOR 
UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
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secretary's office' 




FUND VAULT — MAIN FLOOR 
UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
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ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
UTICA TRUST AND DEFOS1T COMPANY 



modern locking devices. The vault is 
equipped with nine hundred and eighteen 
safe deposit boxes of the latest construc- 
tion. The total weight of the vault, in- 
cluding door, door frame, lining concrete 
and safe deposit boxes, is approximately 
fifty tons. 

The banking floor is approximately 114 
feet in length, and is devoted entirely to 
the trust, commercial banking and inter-* 
est departments. On the right of the 
entrance are the rooms of the company’s 
officers, and adjoining these the cages of 
the various tellers, bookkeepers and other 
clerks whose duties bring them in contact 
with the public. 

The screen dividing the working space 
from the lobby is of Easton green and 
English veined Italian marble with statuary 
bronze grille and wickets. The walls are 
of large, sunk panels, finished in light 
green, with smaller panels in relief, tinted 
and old ivory. The paneled ceiling, which 
is twenty-four feet in the clear, has an 
ornamental cornice and the whole is finished 
in an old ivory. 



At the northwest end of the room is the 
fund and security vault. The outer door 
is five and one-half inches in thickness and 
weighs five tons, and the inner door two 
and one-half inches thick and weighing 
three tons. 

Special Provision for Lady Patrons. 



The trust company is fortunate in having 
among its depositors a great many ladies, 
and especial care has been taken to pro- 
vide the most carefully arranged accom- 
modations for their use. Just inside the 
entrance on the left side of the public 
space is a retiring room which is tastefully 
and completely furnished. A ladies’ alcove 
with check desk and chairs is located in 
the center of the room. It has wickets so 
arranged that ladies may reach tne paying 
and receiving tellers without being com- 
pelled to stand in the regular line in the 
general public space. 

The mezzanine floor, which runs along 
the norlh and east sides of the building, 
contains the private office of the president 
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J. Francis Day 

PRESIDENT UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 



Graham Coventry 

SECRETARY UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 




And ante room attached. Here also are 
located the bookkeepers of the interest ac- 
counts department with their assistants, 
mailing department, telephone switch- 
board operator, and various clerks and 
stenographers. The directors’ room faces 
on Genesee street and is paneled to the 
ceiling in figured and matched mahogany. 
The balance of this floor is devoted to 
store-rooms, dining-room and kitchen, 
where light refreshments can be prepared 
for the employees during the busy season 
when it is necessary to work late. All 
floors are served by automatic electric ele- 
vators. The telautograph and inter-com- 
municating telephone systems with which 
the building is equipped enable any officer 
oi clerk to talk with every department 
without leaving his desk. 

Growth of the Company. 

The Utica Trust and Deposit Company 
has enjoyed exceptional growth. When it 
opened for business in 1899 its resources 
were $200,000, increasing by January 1, 
1901, to $1,807,365, bv January 1, 1906, to 
$5,383,936, by January 1, 1911,” to $7,114,859 
and on July 1, 1913, its aggregate resources 
were $8,998,191. Capital, surplus and profits 
amount to over $950,000. 

Because of increasing business the com- 



pany soon vacated its original quarters at 
80 Genesee street and moved in 1900 to the 
building formerly occupied by the Savings 
Bank of Utica on the corner of Genesee 
and Lafayette streets. This building was 
purchased in 1901 and in 1906 extensive alter- 
ations were made and several years later 
an adjoining building was purchased to 
afford additional accommodation. Upon 
the site of this building the new home was 
erected. 

The Management. 



Following the death of James S. Sher- 
man In 1912, Mr. J. Francis Day, who had 
been secretary of the company since its 
organization, and later vice-president, was 
elected president, as Mr. Sherman’s suc- 
cessor. A notable feature of the direc- 
torate of the company Is that all of the 
presidents of the national banks of Utica 
are on its board. 

The officers of the company are: J. Fran- 
cis Day, president; C. S. Symonds, Wee- 
president; D. Clinton Murray, vice-presi- 
dent; George E. Dunham, vice-president; 
Graham Owenlry. secretary, and Charles J. 
Iyamb. assistant treasurer. The directors 
are: Thomas F. Baker, George L. Brad- 
ford, J. Francis Day, George De Forest, 
William S. Doolittle, George E. Dunham, 
Frederick S. Easton, Franklin A. Ethridge, 
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SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 
UTICA TRUST AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 



Robert Fraser, J. J. Gilbert, D. Clinton 
Murray, Thomas R. Proctor, Charles B. 
Rogers, Sanford F. Sherman, Charles S. 
Symonds, R. U. Sherman, F. A. Bosworth. 
The counsel of the company is Charles A. 
Miller. 

The Utica Trust and Deposit Building 
is a practical illustration of tlie success of 
the so-called “single contract system” in 
bank building construction. 'The building 
and contract work was done by the firm 
of Hoggson Brothers of New York. It 
was completed and ready for occupancy 
four days before the time designated in the 
contract. 

@ 

Merchants National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

O N the opposite page is shown an il- 
lustration of the new building now in 
course of construction for the Mer- 
chants National Bank of St. Paul, Minn. 
It will be ready for occupancy January 1, 
1915, and will cost approximately $1,000,000. 

The new structure will be of renaissance 
style and front on Robert street. There 
will be a frontage of 100 feet with a depth 
of 155 feet on Fourth street. The building 
will be 225 feet high and most modern in 



type. It will be of steel and faced with 
terra cotta and white enameled brick. 

Some of the latest devices to secure a 
maximum of light and ventilation will be 
installed. A complete power, heating and 
ventilation plant will be housed under the 
roof. 

The Merchants National Bank will occu- 
py the second and third floors, the safe de- 
posit and money vaults will be in the base- 
ment, and above the banking rooms the 
building will be devoted to offices. The 
first floor will be occupied by stores. 

A broad marble stairway set in polished 
granite portals will lead from the main en- 
trance of the building to the banking room 
on the second floor. The banking rooms 
will occupy the entire second floor and a 
wing to be constructed in the rear of the 
building proper. This wing will be 50x25 
feet. 

Cages of bronze and marble will sur- 
round the public space, with a gallery on 
all four sides above the cages to accommo- 
date the working force of the bank, making 
one of the largest and most commodious 
banking rooms in the country. The work- 
ing portion and space devoted to the public 
provide ample room for growth, and the 
convenience and comfort of the bank’s 
customers is a primary factor in the ar- 
rangements of the banking quarters. 

The women will have a department of 
their own, witn special tellers and retiring 
rooms. There are also spacious rooms set 
aside in the plans for the use of out-of- 
town bankers and patrons of the institution. 

Safe deposit and money vaults are to be 
of the most modern type, absolutely burg- 
lar, fire and water proof. There are special 
rooms for the use of patrons of this depart- 
ment, with conveniences of every kind. 

Six commodious and fast-running ele- 
vators, operated by electricity, win be in- 
stalled, and the building equipped through- 
out with all modern conveniences. 

Thirteen floors will be given over entirely 
to office space, which will be sub-divided 
according to the wishes of tenants. Each 
floor will be the same in general design. 

About a year ago a consolidation was 
effected between the National German- 
American Bank and the Merchants national, 
the title of the latter being retained. This 
splendid new structure represents the de- 
termination of the management to make 
tlie equipment of the bank fully representa- 
tive of the commercial, agricultural and in- 
dustrial importance of St. Paul and the sur- 
rounding territory. 

Officers of the bank are: George H. 
Prince, chairman; Donald S. Culver, presi- 
dent; F. Weyerhaeuser, vice-president; 
R. C. Lilly, vice-president; H. Von der 
Wever, vice-president; H. W. Parker, 
cashier; H. Van Vleck, G. C. Zenzius, J. A. 
Oace and M. Roy Knauft, assistant 
cashiers. 
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BUILDING TO BE ERECTED BY THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL, 
MINN., AT FOURTH AND ROBERT STREETS 



Following is a statement of condition of the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul 
at the close of business October 21, 1912: 

RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 

Loans and discounts $15,906,777.01 Capital .stock 

U. 8. bonds at par 5.5.000.00 Surplus 

Bonds 2. 826, 865. 3S Undivided profits 

Cash and due from banks 7.192.157.40 Reserved for unearned Interest 

Reserved for taxes 

Circulation 

''Nl Deposits 

$ 26 . 449 . 799.79 



$2, 000. 000. .00 
1 . 500 . 000.00 
724 . 914.78 
50 . 000.00 
57 . 058.96 
275 . 000.00 
21 . 842 . 826.05 
$ 26 , 449 , 799.79 
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DIRECTORS* ROOM WORONOCO SAVINGS BANK. WESTFIELD. MASS. 




SECTION OF MAIN BANKING ROOM, WORONOCO SAVINGS BANK, WESTFIELD, MASS. 



< Photo graph* furnished through courtesy of Bankers Building Bureau, Nev' York.} 
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Florida’s Famous East Coast 



W ITH t h c 
opening of 
the Florida 
East Coast Railway 
extension to Key 
West in January, 
191:2,one of the most 
attractive regions in 
America was made 
readily accessible to 
the tourist and a 
new commercial em- 
pire was virtually 
annexed to our do- 
main. 

By its mild and 
equable c 1 i m a t e, 
Florida offers a wel- 
come refuge from 
the icy blasts of 
northern climes — and 
many points in the 
State are delightful 
all the year round — 
and to this comfort 
is added the charms 
of the sea, the lure 
of the tropics and 
the interest attach- 
ing to remains and 
^ memorials of an an- 

tique civilization 
mingled with the in- 
numerable evidences of twentieth century 
progress which have owed their beginnings 
to the new railway line. 

An agreeable temperature, the tropical 
vegetation — new and strange' to those from 
the Northern latitudes — houses, streets and 
churches linked with the earliest planting 




/ '• b,' 



of white civilization on this continent, the 
attractions of sea bathing — even in winter — 
resorts where assemble the wealth and 
fashion of the country — but plenty of room 
and a welcome for all — combined with hotel 
accommodations that are perhaps equal to 
those found anywhere in the world — all in 
a land of sunshine, fruits and flowers; this 
sounds like the language of exaggeration, 
but actually falls short of conveying any 
adequate picture of the reality that awaits 
the visitor to Florida. 

These attractions are now brought within 
the easy reach of tourists by the comple- 
tion of the Florida East Coast Railway 
from Jacksonville to Key West — an under- 
taking that ranks among the notable engi- 
neering accomplishments of the world, and 
whose initiation and construction witness 
the faith and the energy of the late Henry 
M. Flagler. 

Construction or the Road. 

T HE problem involved in constructing 
this railway was that of making a 
roadbed carried on solid columns at a 
height of thirty feet above sea level, and 
the laying of foundations, with a depth 
of water sometimes as much as twenty- 
three feet, for upholding these columns. 

There are four concrete viaducts thirty-one 
feet above the water — one from Long Key 
to Conch Key, 10,500 feet; a viaduct across 
Knight’s Key channel, 7,300 feet; a viaduct 
across Moser Key channel, 7,800 feet, and 
a viaduct across Bahia Honda Key chan- 
nel, 4,950 feet, making a total of concrete 
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GLIMPSE OF A PINEAPPLE FIELD 



viaduct 30,550 feet, equivalent to 5.78 
miles. 

These viaducts are constructed of rein- 
forced concrete, fifty-foot spans resting on 



piers set into solid rock and strengthened 
with piles. The hase of the pier at rock 
surface is twenty-eight feet, and at the 
springing line of arch twenty feet sever* 




A VIEW OF ONE OF PALM BEACH 8 PARKS, SHOWING THE POPULAR TRICYCLE CHAIRS 
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DEPOT AXD FREIGHT STATION OF THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY AT LONG KEY 




SECTION OF A FILL AND A CEMENT MIXING PLANT 
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A OLIMPSE OF KEY WEST 
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8EMINOLE3 OF THE EVERGLADES CANOEING ON THE PICTURESQUE MIAMI RIVER 



inches. From the water to the crown of 
the arch is twenty-five feet. To that is 
added the thickness of the arch at the 
crown ballast, ties, etc., making the track 
thirty-one feet above the level of the water. 

Of the water openings there are seven, 
twenty-five feet each. These are in the 

solid embankment, and are only intended 
for rowboats and small craft. 

There are three drawbridges, with open- 
ings aggregating 410 feet. The remaining 
distance, about sixty-five miles, is made up 
of the islands or keys over which the road 
passes. 




ROYAL PALMS AT PALM BEACH 




APPROACH TO THE 1IAHIA HONDA TRESTLE 



From Jacksonville to Key West is a dis- 
tance of 5 - 2-2 miles, and with some of the 
branches the Key West Extension has 628 
miles of track. 

Travel for Pleasure. 

T HE completion of this railway brings 
the great Florida resorts — Jackson- 
ville, Ormond, St. Augustine, Daytona, 
Rockledge, Palm Beach, Miami and Key 
West — within easy communication of all parts 
of the country; and makes it possible for 
thousands of Americans to visit this land 
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of a thousand wonders, where nature has 
poured out her bounties with such lavish 
hand. 

Commercial Developsient. 

B UT with the completion of the Florida 
East Coast Han way there came to 
this wonderful region something more 
than an accession of tourist travel — import- 
ant as that is. New regions were opened 
up to commerce; fertile areas rapidly be- 
gan to send their products to the world’s 
markets, towns sprung up anew, and those 
that had been quiescent took on fresh life, 
so that now lew sections of the country are 
undergoing a more rapid or solid develop- 
ment than the East Coast of Florida— all 
the way from Jacksonville to Key West. ' 
At the latter place terminal facilities 




have been provided comprising a dry dock 
and ten covered piers, each 800 feet in 
length and 100 feet in width, with basin 
200 feet between piers. The ten piers fur- 
nish berths for forty ships 400 feet in 
length with a depth of water ranging from 
twenty to thirty feet. 

One of the most important phases of 
this remarkable enterprise is that it im- 
mensely improves communication between 
the American mainland and the Island of 
Cuba, and also makes possible, as soon as 
the boats now building are finished, that 
freight can be sent to Havana in the cars 
without breaking bulk at Key West. What 
that means may be inferred from our 
already large and growing commerce with 
this rich island. 

© 

A Delightful Region". 

T HE Atlantic along the shores of our 
Southeastern States has much of the 
charm and beauty of tin* Mediterra- 
nean- Not only its Inviting airs, the 
pical or semi-tropical foliage, fruits and 
flowers, but a iiku quaint civilisation, here 
and there, and over all tin* traditions of 
history and romance. Amid this delightful 
environment it is interesting to watch as 
in.i\ be done in Florida, modern enterprise 
awakening to purposeful activity under the 
stimulus of a great railway development 
carefully planned and admirably carried 
out. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

ARE CRISES GROWING FEWER? 

CJPEAKING a short while ago before 
the London Institute of Bankers, 
Lord Goschen said: 

“Last century we were accustomed 
on an average to a financial crisis every 
ten years, always attended by some 
failures; but is it not a little remark- 
able that although we have passed 
through times of trouble since then, 
times when it appeared as if Europe 
was on the brink of war and stocks 
from abroad have been thrown on this 
market to be sold at panic prices, yet 



they have not been attended by any 
serious failures? 

“May not this be largely attributed 
to the financial institutions which have 
acquired such power in the world of 
finance, that at the moment when credit 
appears to be inflated and speculation 
unhealthy, they are able to restrict 
credit for other than legitimate trade 
purposes and so compel those disturbing 
forces to mark time, if not to halt, un- 
til equilibrium is once more established? 
It is a fact that some months ago the 
English banks generally shut their 
eyes to any but the most pressing 
needs, and this attitude produced a 
most salutary effect on the overstrained 
market. It is then a source of congrat- 



There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 

The finest cigars, which TT A '17 A VT A 
can be produced in HA V All A 

CUBA 



(NOT the regular trade goods, 
but “Specialties.”) 



“SOL- 



Sdecrion Especial’’ 



Correspondence 

solicited 



BEHRENS & CO. 



CONSULADO STR. 91-93 
HAVANA, CUBA 
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BANCO MERCANTIL DE MONTEREY 

MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO A CORPORATION 

Official Depository for the Government of the State ef Nuevo Leea 

Capital Resources, $2,500,000. Reserves, $363,000.00 

MuMfer, MR. JOSE L« GARZA 

Cashier, MR. ENRIQUE MIGUEL Accountant, MR. F. M. de la GARZA 
Buys and Sells domestic and Foreign Drafts. Issues Letters of Credit. 

Takes charge of any collections entrusted to it on a moderate 
rate for commission and remittance. 

Buys and sells for account of others, government, municipal, banking 
and mining stocks and bonds. 

Principal Correspondent*— National Park Bank and Hanorer National Bank, New York; 
Banco Hiopano Americano, Madrid. Spain: Credit Lyonnais, Paris, France; Credit Lyonnalse, Lon- 
don, England; Deutsche Bank Filial© Hamburg, Hamburg, Germany. 



illation if the periods of crises are less 
frequent — in other words, that the gap 
between each crisis grows wider — and 
I think that the excellence of our pres- 
ent day banking institutions may take 
credit for much of the improvement. 
I venture to think that bankers and 
commercial men do take a wide view of 
their responsibilities and realize that 
their policy and line of action at any 
particular moment will exercise an in- 
fluence far beyond the confines of the 
city, and therefore must be adopted 
only after mature consideration. As 
years pass the influence of finance on 
‘world politics’ greatly increases, and 
imposes upon us corresponding obliga- 
tions which we must recognize and be 
prepared to assume.” 

© 

ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
EDINBURGH. 

/~kN November 26 this report was 
submitted to the annual general 
court of proprietors of this bank: 



Banco Nacional 
del Salvador 

SAN SALVADOR 

Authorized Capital ...*5,000,000 
Subscribed Capital . . . 2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital 1,600,000 

Head Offlce-SAN SALVADOR 
Republic of Salvador, Central America 



Agencies at all principal towns in 
the Republic. 

Correspondents in the most impor- 
tant cities abroad. 

BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

Special attention given to collec- 
tions — moderate commission 



Dr. Buillinno Mizzinl B. Hemmeler 

President Director Manager 



Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 

AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO No. 14 

Capital and Surplus $1,000,000 

G0LLE6T1MS MB ALL BANKING HATTERS GIVES PROMPT ARB CAREFUL ATTENTION 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded 1st June, 1905) 

Capital, $1,750,000.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director. THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits ai^ received in American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York. New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rales of Interest at present allowed are: 

On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 per cent, per annum 

DEPOSITS 

31st of March, 191$ . . $1,270,087.74 31st of March. 1912 . . . $3,397,658.26 

31st of March, 1911 1.690,705.2 * 31st of December, 1912 . 4.414,218.57 



The directors now submit to the pro- 
prietors the annexed abstract statement 
of the affairs of the bank at the second 
Saturday of October, 1918, with rela- 
tive profit and loss account, certified by 
the auditors. 

Total assets of this bank are £21,- 
669,117. 



BANKING MOVEMENTS IN 
AMSTERDAM 

TT is announced that the extensive 
banking house of Labouchere Oyens 
& Company in this city has been taken 
over by the Rotterdamsche Bankve- 
reeniging (Rotterdam Bank Union), 
which is erecting a large building in 



The balance of rest at 12th October 1912 was £951,565 1 8 

The net profits of the year, after providing for all bad and doubtful 

debts, amounted to 275,931 4 7 

£1,227,496 6 3 

The mid-summer dividend, at the rate of 10 per cent. 

per annum less income tax, required £94,166 13 4 

It is now proposed to pay a similar dividend at Christ- 
mas and a bonus of 1 per cent., also less income ' 

tax, which together will require 113,000 0 0 

There has been written off expenditure on bank build- 
ings and heritable property 6,500 0 0 

And applied in writing off all depreciation on stocks.. 53,200 0 0 

— 266,866 13 4 

Leaving a balance of undivided profits at credit of Rest of £960,629 12 11 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IV. Ur., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1, 1892 

Capital paid up, $2,000,000 Reserves, $160,176.00 Deposits, $3,602,730.00 

GENERAL BANKING BU8INE88 TRANSACTED 

Principal Correspondent*: —NEW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics 46 
Metals National Bank; LONDON, Dreedner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN. 

Deutsche Beck, Berliner Handels Geeellahaft; PARIS, Credit Lyonnais, Oomp- 
toir National d’Eeoomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Fillale Hamburg, Com. 
mens and Dinoonto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hlspano Americano, Banco de 
Castilla; HA BAN A, Banco de la Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 

Awmo WANBTQnC. Accountant AMADOR PAZ. Cashier 
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Pan- American. ... 

Title Insurance A. 

Head Office: Apartado 39 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Branches: Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria Sr., 8. W. 

ROOMS 310-312, NO. 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
SUITE 859 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance and trust work 



this city for its use. The action fol- Exposition the subject was so much dis- 
lows the modern tendency in Europe to cussed that the proposition has forcibly 
reduce the actual number of different impressed many people. The design 
banking companies by consolidation, is to begin on a moderate scale, with 
which makes for strength and economy about $10,000 capital, shares being $20 
of Administration; but it is not im- each; every shareholder to be responsi- 
plied that the consolidated institutions ble for $40 over the value of her stock 
are weak individually, the reverse be- in case the bank should discontinue 
ing the case in general. business. Besides the loaning of 

An Amsterdam loan and savings money, the ordinary banking business 
bank especially for women is an early would be conducted, including taking 
possibility. During the recent Woman’s orders for stock and bond securities. 



Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

MEXICAN TITLES 

EXAMINED ABSTRACTED PERFECTED 

Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 

It costs nothing to write us for particulars 
NEW YORK OFFICE: - - - 25 BROAD STREET 
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MERCJ NUtEBANKING COMPANY, LM. 

Avenida San FranoUoo No. 12 

CITY OF MEXICO 



Capital, $500,000.00 



Surplus, $100,000.00 



Members ef the American Bankers' Association 
OEO. J. MeCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., VlcPn*. a Mar. 

H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH, Assistant Cashier. 

A fisnsnl Banking Business Transacted Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 
Tslsgrsphlo Transfers Utters of Credit 

~ l,o, ‘* 4 - Ace *““ •< ***** ■«*. 



Australasian 

THE BANK OF NORTH QUEENS- 
LAND. 

r I 'HE Bank of North Qneensland, 
which has had a highly success- 
ful branch in Sydney for many years, 
has recently opened in Melbourne at 
41 Queen street, where there is prom- 
ise of a rapidly growing business. The 
new branch is under the control of P. 



D ^ M ^ ^ J ^ Established j 

Banco etc », \m 
^ Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. IIODGSDON 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLL8SER, Manager 

Authorised Capital 810,000,000.00 

Capital subfu’.ribed and paid up 2,500,000.00 
Reserve Fand 5,564,202.76 

Contingency Fund 1.600.000.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amslnck & Co.; 

Messrs. J. & W. Sellgrman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
elsco. Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico. Paris: 

Messrs, de Neuflize & Cie. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Ruffer & Sons. Hamburg : Deutsche Bank 
Fillale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cla. ; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 

Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 

Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 

Pochuta Zacapa Escutntla 

Coatepeque Coban Ocos 

Retalhuleu 

General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Lattors af Credit. 
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H. Grout, for several years manager at 
Townsville, and who recently spent 
some time in Sydney as acting manager 
during the absence of the manager, J. 
P. Canny. Mr. Canny, who, in con- 
junction with Mr. Grout, established 
the branch, 1ms returned to Sydney. 



Asiatic 

INDIAN BANK TROUBLES. 

J*) ISPATCHES from Bombay under 
date of December 9 in regard to 
the liquidation of the Indian Specie 
Bank state that the bank had already 
lost more than £500,000 ($2,500,000) 
by silver speculations. 

A Bombay firm holds for the bank 
silver to the value of £180,000 ($900,- 
000), while Messrs. Sharp & Wilkins, 
London bullion brokers, hold silver to 
the value of £8,000,000 ($15,000,000) 
and are making urgent demands for 
margin. 

The Specie Bank’s further losses on 
these holdings are estimated at £200,- 
000 ($1,000,000). 

Referring to the withdrawal of the 
petition for the compulsory wind-up of 
the bank before it finally stopped pay- 
ment, the judge said it now appeared 
that all who participated in the aban- 
donment of the petition immediately 
utilized that abandonment to withdraw 
their money from the bank. The bank 
thus paid out £86,000 ($480,000) dur- 
ing a period of five days. 

The judge consequently refused to 
allow the directors to have any hand 
in the liquidation proceedings. 
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A petition was presented for wind- 
ing up the Bombay Merchants* Bank. 
The judge ordered notice to be sent 
to the directors, giving them the op- 
portunity to answer the allegations be- 
fore admitting the petition. 



Latin-America 

BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAL, 
SAN SALVADOR, C. A. 

HTHE Banco Agricola Comercial was 
established in 1895 by Messrs. 
Bodolfo Duke and Jose Gonzalez A. 
with an authorized capital of $5,000,- 
000 silver, subscribed $2,200,000 and 
$880,000 paid up. The shares were of 
the face value of $1,000 silver each. 
In 1905 the paid-up capital stood at 
$918,000, surplus funds, amortization 
and undivided profits $128,000 after 
having paid substantial dividends to its 
stockholders every half-year. 

At the end of 1906 it was resolved 
to reorganize the bank’s capital, in 
view of a proposition from the London 




Mr. Frederic Drews 

MANAGER BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAL, SAN 
SALVADOR 




Mil J. Mauricio Duke 

PERMANENT DIRECTOR BANCO AGR1COI.A COM- 
MERCIAL, SAN SALVADOR 



Bank of Mexico and South America 
(now incorporated with the Anglo- 
South American Bank), which invested 
$295,000 silver, equivalent to £25,000, 
in the stock of the Banco Agricola. 

It was proposed to exchange the 
former shares of $1,000 face value, 
paid up $450, for three shares of $100 
fully paid up, to the bearer, to which 
the stockholders assented in considera- 
tion of the advantages gained by the 
new capital brought in by the English 
bank, which increased the capital of 
the bank also its surplus fund, and 
some of the latter was appropriated to 
write off some doubtful accounts. 

At the special meeting of stockhold- 
ers held on January 11, 1907, this 
reorganization was accepted and the 
bank began its business under the new 
plan on July 1 of the same year, with 
$1,000,000 capital fully-paid, divided 
into shares of $100 each, surplus funds 
of $100,000 and extraordinary surplus 
of $42,492.62. Since then until this 
date dividends at the rate of eight per 
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RECEIVING AND PAYING TELLERS 
BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAL, SAN SALVADOR 
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THBEE ARE3 THREE DEPARTMENTS OF THE 

Ga. Bancaria da Fomanto y Bianss Raices, da Mexico, $. A. 

REAL, ESTATE PUBLIC WORKS BANKING 

This department buys and This department does paving This department finances the 

■ells all kinds of land in every work, makes surveys, con- other two departments and 

part of the Republic— City or structs sewerage systems, etc. does all kinds of business in 

Country. Houses bought,sold It has improved the Cities of relation to banking, 

and constructed. Ranches Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 

subdivided into smaller ones. Durango and others. 

V. M. Garces. Manager. Dfnnuel Elgnera, Manager. IN. Garcia Frnvesi, Manager. 

CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 

Compania Bancaria de Fomento y Biencs Baices, de Mexico, S. A. 

MEXICO, D. r. 

President— K. PIMENTEL V PA GO AG A 

1st Vice- Pres.-P. MACEDO ‘And Vlce-Pres.-LCI8 BARROSO ARIAS 



cent, per annum, at least, have been rectors have been elected, and all have 
paid to stockholders and lately as much given the bank the advantage of their 
as ten per cent., after appropriating in experience and ability. Following the 
each half-year term all surplus profits half-yearly statement will be found 
to reduce the book value of the bank’s the names of the gentlemen forming 
building, worth $100,000 and appear- the present board. 

ing on the books for only $80,000 and At present the shares are in demand 
to reduce the fixtures account which at the price of $145, there being no 
stands at $1, to keep the account alive, sellers at such price, 
and which is worth $28,000, and hav- Directors: J. Mauricio Duke, per- 
ing increased the extraordinary sur- manent director; J. M. Duke H., con- 
plus fund to $825,861.98, as it is at suiting director; Rafael Guirola D., 
present. consulting director; Francisco Duenas, 

Since January, 1905, Mr. J. Mau- substitute director; Miguel Judice, sub^ 
ricio Duke, has been at the head of the stitute director; manager, F. Drews, 
institution, in the capacity of perma- Agencies in Santa Ana, Sonsonate, 
nent director, and Mr. Federico Drews San Miguel, Ahuachapan, Santa Tecla, 
is managing director. Every year the Zacatecoluca, Cojutepeque, Santiago de 
members to complete the board of di- Maria. 

Assets. 



Cash, specie in San Salvador and agencies $682,339.26 

Bank building (value $100,000) 30,000.00 

Fixtures (cost $28,000) 1.00 

Drafts discounted (notes) 337,782.54 

Mortgages 726,667.77 

Debtors in current account 2,203,135.77 

Sundry debtors and correspondents 68,052.06 

Shares 37,200.00 

$4,085,178.40 

Liabilities. 

Paid-up capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus fund (ordinary) 100,000.00 

Surplus fund (extraordinary) 284,564.31 

Notes outstanding 1,032,001.00 

Deposits in current account and at sight 681,561.98 

Time deposits 691,178.28 

Interest account (not due) 10,288.82 

Sundry creditors and correspondents 195,549.34 

Dividends unclaimed 737.00 

Profit and loss account 89,297.67 



$4,085,178.40 
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A Veteran Western Banker 



I X that part of the great central re- 
gion of the United States now 
known as the Middle West, but which 
half a century ago was on the frontier, 
few bankers are better known than 
Mr. Henry W. Yates, who recently 
completed fifty years of continuous 
banking service. His identification 
with the commercial and banking af- 
fairs of Nebraska is practically coter- 
minous with the history of the State 
itself. While the beginnings of Ne- 
braska and the city of Omaha date 
back to 1854 or 1855, these beginnings 
were largely swept away by the terrible 
financial cataclysm of 1857, but a suf- 
ficient foundation was left for the work 
of constructing the new community 
which began afresh in the early *60*8. 
It was at this 'time that Mr. Yates 
went to Omaha, where he has ever since 
remained, becoming one of the promi- 
nent banking figures of his city and 
state. The following brief sketch of 
his career was written by Dr. George 
L. Miller, and published in J. Sterling 
Morton’s “History of Nebraska.” 

® 

X_T E was born at Leonard Town, St. 
A * B * Mary’s county, Md., January 1, 
1837. His parents were William Joseph 
Yates and Julia Ann Norris Yates, 
both of whom were descended from 
old English colonial families of Mary- 
land. His schooling was of the practi- 
cal kind that has brought into promi- 
nence many men of his character in 
American history. After attending 
the common schools at Washington, D. 
C:, during his youth he secured em- 
ployment in a country store at his na- 
tive place at the age of fourteen, 
where he remained until twenty-one. 
Striking out into the promising West, 
he worked as a bookkeeper in mercan- 
tile houses in St. Louis and St. Joseph, 



Mo., from 1858 until 1861, when he 
went to Omaha in the same capacity 
to aid in the establishment of the 
wholesale grocery business of Nave, 
McCord & Co. In the fall of 1868 he 
entered the employ of Kountze Bros., 
bankers, as (bookkeeper and cashier, 
and in that position completed the or- 
ganization papers of the First National 
Bank of Omaha, obtaining an allot- 
ment of a small portion of the stock, 
the controlling interest in which was 
held by Kountze Bros. The other 
stockholders were Hon. Alvin Saun- 
ders, then Territorial Governor of Ne- 
braska, Mr. Edward Creighton, and 
Hon. A. J. Poppleton. During the 
following two years Mr. Yates was 
made a director and assistant cashier 
of the bank, and when Augustus 
Kountze removed to New York to take 
charge of the reorganized firm of 
Kountze Bros, in that city, Mr. Yates 
succeeded him as cashier. He continued 
in this position until 1882, when he 
sold his interests in the First National 
Bank and resigned his position to or- 
ganize the Nebraska National Bank in 
company with A. E. Touzalin, then 
general manager of the B. & M. R. R. 
in Nebraska. He was the first cashier 
of this bank, but was subsequently 
elected its president, in which position 
he has continued ever since. With Mr. 
Touzalin he also organized the Equi- 
table Trust Company of Omaha, which 
he has since served continuously, 
either as director or treasurer. 

© 

1^’R. YATES has been prominently 
identified with many social and 
commercial organizations. He was a 
charter member of the Omaha Club 
and for many years a director and 
president thereof ; a charter member 
of both the Commercial Club and the 
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Henry W. Yates 

PRESIDENT NEBRASKA NATIONAL BANK, OMAHA. NEBRASKA 



Board of Trade, and president of the 
Churchman’s Club. He was one of the 
earliest members of the American 
Bankers Association, its vice-president 
for Nebraska for several years, and 
three years a member of its executive 
committee. He was an organizer of 
the State Bankers Association of Ne- 
braska and first chairman of its ex- 
ecutive committee and has served a term 
as president of the association. He 
lias served both as president and vice- 
president of the Omaha Clearing 
t^ouse Association. He has been con- 



nected with almost every important 
public business enterprise started in 
Omaha. 

« 

1JESIDES having the sound knowl- 
edge consequent upon fifty years 
of continuous experience, Mr. Yates 
has made a careful study of the funda- 
mental principles of banking and 
finance and as a speaker and writer 
on these topics has exercised a strong 
influence in shaping public opinion 
aright. He knows, as few men do 
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from observation, the weaknesses of 
our early State banking systems, and 
has stood always against the revival of 
any measures that would repeat those 
experiences from which the banks of 
the country long since emerged. He 
was not misled by the fallacies of free 
silver, but stood like a rock in defense 
of the gold standard in the assault 
made upon it from 1896 onwards. 

Among his public addresses was one 
at the Iowa bankers* convention at 
Council Bluffs in 1893 on “The Cur- 
rency Question**; at the Illinois bank- 
ers* convention at Rock Island in 1895 
on “Free Silver Fallacies’’; at the New 
York State bankers* convention at 
Saratoga Springs in the same year on 
“The Money Question in the West**; 
and at the World’s Congress of Bank- 
ers and Financiers during the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, by appointment of the 
Governor, on “Banking and Resources 
of Nebraska.” His strong and em- 
phatic views in a section where free 
coinage had received its most ardent 
support involved him in many news- 
paper controversies in which he mani- 
fested signal wisdom and ability. In 
the campaign of 1896 his earnest and 
ardent advocacy of the sound money 
cause led him to take an active part 
in support of the Republican nominees 
and to labor for Republican success 
with tongue and pen. He was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Sound Money Democratic League and 
identified with the Non-Partisan Sound 
Money League. During the year 1902, 
in opposition to the Fowler currency 
bill, he delivered an address before the 
joint convention of the bankers of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory, held in Kansas City. At 
this convention he had opposed to him 



Hon. Horace White of New York, a 
well-known writer and speaker upon 
financial and economic subjects. At 
the conclusion of the debate a vote was 
taken which was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the side supported by Mr. 
Yates. He was also engaged to de- 
liver an address upon “Branch Banks 
and Asset Currency,” before the In- 
diana bankers* convention held in the 
fall of the same year, but was pre- 
vented from filling this engagement. 
The address prepared was filed in the 
proceedings and has been published in 
a number of eastern financial periodi- 
cals. 

l^^R. YATES wrote the chapter 

A on “History of Banking in Ne- 
braska,” published in Knot’s “History 
of Banking in the United States,** and 
also the history of Banking in Mor- 
ton’s “History of Nebraska.** 

More recently Mr. Yates has writ- 
ten thoughtful papers on the increased 
production of gold, showing a sound 
perception, of present economic tenden- 
cies, and has also carefully discussed 
the banking bill recently before Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Yates has not allowed the duties 
of an active business life to absorb his 
whole time. He is active in religious 
and social affairs and has borne a full 
share in all wise movements for the 
advancement of his community. Al- 
though past the scriptural allotment of 
life, he is yet active and alert, young 
in heart and mind, with a sunny dis- 
position that gives evidence of the 
sterling character which has made him 
one of the notable bankers of his city 
and state and helped to make his repu- 
tation nation wide. 



M TT/'HEN one seeks the cause of the success 
** of great generals, one is astonished to 
find that they did everything necessary to in- 
sure them.”— Napoleon. 
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Boys’ Acre Yield Corn Contest in 
North Dakota 



F OR the second time, the boys of 
North Dakota have proven that 
large yields of mature corn can be 
produced in practically every section of 
that State. For many years farmers of 
North Dakota have been interested in 
the production of corn, but chiefly as a 
forage crop. Little or no attention 
has been given to it as a crop for the 
production of grain. A comparatively 
small acreage was planted each year 
from seed that was well adapted to 
North Dakota; the greater part of the 
acreage was grown from seed that was 
produced from far to the south. 

Two years ago, when the Better 
Farming Association first commenced 
work in North Dakota, it was realized 
that the production of good crops of 
mature com represented one of the 
important problems of the State. In 
the contest which was carried on that 
year, the highest yield was 71.78 bush- 



els of mature corn to the acre. The 
average of the winners in the contest 
was fifty-five bushels to the acre. 

Last year the association enlisted the 
assistance of the First National Bank 
of Fargo and through its generosity 
was enabled to arrange for a series of 
cash prizes t<5 the boys in the State 
who would produce the highest yield 
of mature corn on the measured acre. 
A total of $700 was contributed as 
prizes by the First National Bank of 
Fargo, E. J. Weiser, president, the 
Rogers Lumber Company of Minne- 
apolis, W. C. McDowell of Marion, N. 
D., and E. Y. Sarles of Hillsboro, N. 
D. 

r I S HE requirements for admission to 
** the contest were very simple. Any 
boy could enter who was between the 
ages of ten and eighteen years. The 
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chief requirement was that the corn 
should be grown under ordinary field 
conditions, and that it should be culti- 
vated and handled in a way that could 
be practiced by any farmer. The use 
of commercial fertilizers was prohib- 
ited. Competition was general 
throughout the State. Almost six hun- 
dred entries were received. Every 
county was represented. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining closer competition, 
the State was divided into two sections, 
a northern and a southern. Prizes 
were awarded to the fifteen contestants 
in each section who obtained the high- 
est yields of mature corn in their dis- 
trict. All corn was based upon the 
basis of mature yields. Corn that was 
soft or in such condition that it would 
not keep was not considered in deter- 
mining the final yields. Seventy-six 
pounds of mature corn was considered 
as a bushel, it being estimated that 
this would equal practically the shelled 
bushel of fifty-six pounds. 

The yields secured the past year are 
little short of remarkable, when it is 
considered that many people have 
thought that North Dakota could not 
possibly produce relatively high yields 
of mature corn. They are also remark- 
able because of the fact that almost 
every section of the State produced 
yields of corn which would not only 
more than pay the cost of production, 
but which were actually more profitable 
than any other crop that could have 
been grown. 

© 



r | 'HE highest yield was produced by 
A Henry Granlund, in the south- 
eastern corner of Ransom County. This 
boy grew 106 bushels of mature corn 
to the acre. The variety was a Da- 
kota White Dent. The corn was 
-grown under ordinary field conditions, 
.although * extreme care was taken in 
keeping the land clean, and it 
was heavily fertilized with twelve or 
thirteen loads of farm manure to the 
acre. The high yield is largely due to 
the care that was taken in the selec- 
tion of seed and to the fact that a 




Henry F. Granlund, DeLamere, Ransom 
County, North Dakota 

Age 11 years, who won first prize in the 
southern section and Sweepstakes In the 
Boys’ Acre Yield Corn Contest for 1913. with 
a mature yield of 106.7 bushels to the acre. 
Variety, Dakota White Dent. 

perfect stand was secured and care- 
fully cared for throughout the year. 
The expense of growing this crop of 
corn as compared to the average meth- 
ods that are used in the State would 
probably be twice as great. The pro- 
duction, however, w T as four times as 
great. 

Henry Granlund secured a total of 
$175 in prizes, $75 being the first prize 
in the southern section, and $100, the 
Sweep-Stakes prize for the whole 
State. 

The boy who stood second in the 
contest, winning the first prize in the 
northern section, was Clemence Schatz, 
who received a prize of $75. 



r I TIE second highest yield in the State 
was produced almost 150 miles 
northwest in McHenry County by Clem- 
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ence Schatz. This boy secured a yield of 
ninety-six bushels to the acre, the con- 
peting acre representing part of an 
eleven acre field. His yield was also 
due to care in selection of the seed and 
to the securing of a perfect stand. 
This yield is more surprising when it 
is taken into consideration tint it was 




Clemexce Schatz, Karlsruhe, North 
Dakota (McHenry County) 



Age 12 years, who won first prize in the 
northern section of the State in the Boys’ 
Acr~ Yield Corn Contest for 11*13, with a 
*■ ^''■tjelcl of 1*6.2 bushels to the acre. 
‘-»rth western Bent. 



grown within less than sixty miles of 
the Canadian boundary line, and shows 
the adaptability of the corn plant to 
conditions such as prevail throughout 
all of North Dakota. 

Many other good yields were pro- 
duced in the State. To illustrate the 
fact that these high yields have not 
been accidental, the first fifty contest- 
ants in the southern section of the 
State averaged fifty-nine bushels of 
mature corn to the acre; the first forty 
contestants in the northern section 
averaged over forty bushels to the 
acre; while the average yield for the 
thirty prize winners in both sections of 
the State was sixty-seven bushels of 
mature corn to the acre. The average 
yield of corn in North Dakota, accord- 
ing to recent reports from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was 28.8 bushels 
to the acre. 



' I 'HE value of home-grown seed has 
been very clearly shown in this 
contest. Practically every prize winner 
made use of home-grown seed, and it 
has been found through the two years 
in which the contest has been carried 
on that high yields of mature corn are 
impossible without the use of home- 
grown and acclimated seed. The 
methods of cultivation followed by the 
prize winners were those advised by 
the farm press, the Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the Better Farming Associa- 
tion. Particular care was taken to 
keep the ground clean, to use shallow 
cultivation, and to make use of farm 
manures. After studying the results 
and the methods by which they were 
obtained, one is forced to believe that 
they could be duplicated upon a much 
larger scale, and with approximately 
similar results. The influence of care- 
ful seed selection, proper preparation 
of the soil, and of careful tillage is 
clearly demonstrated. Even this con- 
test has not yet determined the possi- 
bilities of the soil and the climatic con- 
ditions in the State when it comes to 
the production of corn. The contest 
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proves unmistakably that corn is des- 
tined to become one of the profitable 
crops of North Dakota, 



A statement of the prize winners, 
the counties, and the yields obtained 
follows: 



PRIZE WINNERS IN SOUTHERN SECTION. 





Name. 


County. 


Total Yield 
All Corn. 


Yield 

Mature Corn. 


Prize 

Awarded. 


1 


*Henry F. Granlund 


Ransom 


106.8 


106.7 


$75.00 


2 


Noel Thorpe 
Knudt Tideman 


Traill 


92.55 


92.55 


50.00 


3 


Richland 


109.1 


87.1 


35.00 


4 


Oscar Tideman 


Richland 


86.1 


85.8 


! 25.00 


5 


B. Fay Heckel 


Traill 


84.0 


83.4 


15.00 


6 


Charlie Staiger 


Ransom 


80.63 


80.63 


10.00 


7 


Russel Beach 


Stutsman 


81.0 


78.0 


10.00 


8 


Raymond Dahlen 


Cass 


75.0 


70.2 


10J)0 


9 


Arthur Hanson 


Barnes 


70.0 


70.0 


"to:oo 


10 


Harley Swanson 


Richland 


68.0 


68.0 


10.00 


11 


Lester Schram 


Ransom 


66.0 


66.0 


• 10.00 


12 


Chas. Parks 


Stutsman 


69.6 


65.7 


10.00 


13 


Harold Ness 


Richland 


65.5 


65.5 


10.00 


14 


Chas. Geddes 


Cass 


73.32 


65.4 


10.00 


15 


Willard Geddes 


Cass 


71.0 


65.1 


10.00 



PRIZE WINNERS IN NORTHERN SECTION. 



1 Clemence Schatz 


McHenry 


96.2 


96.2 


$75.00 


2 Henrv A. Hendrikson 


Eddy 


77.37 


76.98 


50.00 


3 Bert ‘Waldref 


Ward 


67.5 


67.5 


35.00 


4 Henry Schmidt 


Grand Forks 


65.76 


64.0 


25.00 


5 Edgar Ravmond 


Bottineau 


57.33 


57.33 


15.00 


Rov Nelson 


6 Martin Nelson 


Grand Forks 


57.38 


56.88 


10.00 


7 Bennie Brand 


Ward 


53.4 


53.4 


10.00 


8 Melvin Forthun 


McKenzie 


52.25 


52.25 


10.00 


9 Henry Pankratz 


McHenry 


61.42 


52.21 


10.00 


10 Philip Pickard 


Nelson 


58.0 


50.89 


10.00 


11 Lyle Ix)ngnecker 


Eddy 


50.36 


49.36 


10.00 


12 John Frank 


Ward 


47.6 


47.6 


10.00 


13 Harvey Longneeker 


Eddy 


47.11 


46.4 


10.00 


14 Joseph Spaulding 


Rolette 


46.75 


45.34 


10.00 


Joseph Stredwick 


15 Lawrence Stredwick 


Ward 


46.6 


45.2 


' 10.00 



•Sweepstakes prize of $100 awarded — highest yield in entire State. 



Bank Clerks Poorly Paid ? 

The Mayor of Boston Thinks So 



AT the first chapter night dinner of 
the Boston Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, Mayor Fitz- 
gerald of Boston took the ground that 
the bank clerks are poorly paid — and 
those who heard him didn’t object to 
his statement. 

“How can a man,” asked the mayor, 
“live and support a family on $1,200 
a year and take a vacation, let alone go 



to a theater or a ball game of have any 
such kind of amusements? 

“If there is any one class of men 
who have suffered by the high cost of 
living it is men like you. What is the 
result? Empty flats in the suburbs and 
pretty girls remaining in a state of 
single-blessedness instead of being mar- 
ried.” 
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Banking and Financial Notes 




Our first fir aitlenr 

Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital . . . S200.000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— The death of James McMahon, for- 
merly president of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, occurred on December 10. 
Mr. McMahon was eighty-two years of age 
at the time of his death. Though he retired 
from the presidency of the bank some time 
ago, lie was still a director of several im- 
portant corporations. 

— The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in a decision filed December 9 re- 
versed the judgment obtained by A. Han- 
nav & Co. of Liverpool against the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York in the 
litigation growing out of the Knight-Yan- 
eey cotton bill of lading frauds. Judge 
Rogers, who wrote the opinion, holds that 

114 



Judge Holt of the United States District 
Court erred in directing a verdict in favor 
of Hannay, inasmuch as the facts devel- 
oped at the trial were different from those 
presented before Circuit Judge Noyes, who 
had previously overruled a demurrer in- 
terposed by the trust company. A new 
trial is ordered. 

—Vincent Astor has been appointed a 
trustee of the United States Trust Com- 
pany to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Gustav H. Schwab, who was a 
trustee of the company for many years. 

— Officials of the Columbla-Knickerbocker 
Trust Company and the New York Trust 
Company said recently that the two bank- 
ing institutions would continue the policy 
they adopted last year of paying the pre- 
mium on $1,000 life insurance policies of 
every employee. This is done in lieu of the 
Christmas bonus given by other banks and 
trust companies and will continue as long 
as the employee remains with the company. 

An officer of the Columbia-Knickerbocker 
in explaining the plan of insuring every 
employee of the company, said that those 
who were with the company five months 
got an insurance policy, making the bank a 
beneficiary. 

The trust company in turn allows the 
employee to make the policy over to any 
relative or friend he wishes and then pays 
the premium for him as long as he re- 
mains with the company. 

— George S. Bowdoin, a retired member 
of the banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
died December 16. Mr. Bowdoin was eighty 
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years of age at the time of his death. He 
retired from the firm named several years 
since. 

Employees of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany got a Christmas present in the form 
of ten per cent, of their annual salaries. 

— John J. Pulleyn, comptroller of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, has 
been appointed an additional member of 
the commission to revise the banking laws 
of the State of New York. 

— The board of directors of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York declared a 
quarterly dividend of six per cent, and an 
extra dividend of two per cent, on the capi- 
tal stock of the company for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1913, which was pay- 
able at the close of business on that date to 
stockholders of record December 24, 1913. 

— The purchase of the present home of 
the Brooklyn Club, at Clinton and Pierre- 
pont street, Brooklyn, by the Brooklyn 
Trust Company, whose building adjoins 
the club property in Montague street, was 
made recently. Since the consolidation of 
the Brooklyn Trust Company and the Long 
Island Loan and Trust Company was ef- 
fected several months ago, the former cor- 



poration has been crowded for room and 
an extension of its premises was decided 
upon. 

The trust company, it is said, contem- 
plates the erection, in about a year, of a 
modern fireproof building which will be 
used as an annex to the main office build- 
ing now in use. 

© 

Philadelphia 

— The “bankers day” at the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank’s agricultural con- 
ference at the Bellevue-Stratford on the 
afternoon of December 6, was largely at- 
tended by bankers from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. After a 
luncheon tendered the visitors by the bank, 
there were addresses by a number of promi- 
nent bankers and educators on topics relat- 
ing to farm problems. Charles S. Calwell, 
president of the bank, acting as chairman. 
The programme, published in full in this 
magazine for December, was closely fol- 
lowed. The conference was declared by all 
present to be a great success. 

— A strong effort is being made to have 
this city designated as a point where one 
of the new Federal Reserve Banks will be 
located. 
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— The enlarged and remodeled banking 
rooms of the Ninth National Bank were 
inspected by many of the institution’s pa- 
trons on December 11. 

About $65,000 was spent by the bank on 
the improvements. An addition of thirty 
by forty feet was built, providing a spa- 
cious directors’ room, private offices and 
lockers. The entire interior of the building 
has been resurfaced and a new steel vault 
installed, built of armor-plate steel and 
granite and equipped with safe-deposit 
compartments. The steel door of the vault 
weighs sixteen tons. East India mahogany 
has been used in the furniture and wood- 
work. 

— Recently the Penn National Bank took 
possession of the large addition to its bank- 
ing building at the southwest corner of 
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Seventh and Market streets. The addition 
is built at the south end of the older struc- 
ture and is of the same height and archi- 
tecture as the main building, the outer wall 
on Seventh street being of granite. The 
older portion fronting on Market street is 
being renovated. Marble wainscoting, mo- 
saic floor and new fixtures will be installed. 

A valuable addition to the equipment of 
the plant is a large steel vault. The front 
frame of which surrounding the door 
weighs thirty-seven tons and the door it- 
self weighs twenty-one tons. 

This bank is named after the founder of 
Philadelphia and occupies the site where 
Thomas Jefferson drafted the Declaration 
of Independence. The old building was 
erected about 1775 and removed in 1883. 

— W. C. Fitzgerald has been elected a 
director of the Rittenhouse Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding H. J. Verner, resigned. 

— Louis H. Page is a new director of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, succeeding 
Howard R. Reifsnyder, resigned. 

— A. C. Patterson is succeeded by Henry 
Boyer as director of the Excelsior Trust 
Company. 



— Recently the First National Bank, 
Bethlehem, Pa., observed its fiftieth anni- 
versary, the bank having been organized De- 
cember 9, 1863. 

Since its organization the bank has paid 
in dividends $1,035,000 and has accumu- 
lated profits of over $1100,000. 

There have been four presidents of the 
bank since its existence, viz.: C. A. Lucken- 



bach, elected at the organization, who 
served until he resigned on July 19, 1880. 
He was succeeded by George H. Myers, 
who on account of ill health resigned Jan- 
uary 17, 1898. He in turn was succeeded 
by J. M. I^ibert, who served until the time 
of his death, September 1, 1904. The pres- 
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ent incumbent, Abraham S. Schropp, was 
elected as Mr. Leibert’s successor. 

At a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, held on the occasion of the bank's 
fiftieth anniversary, $50,000 was added to 
the bank's surplus fund, making that item 
equal to the capital, namely, $300,000. 

— The board of directors, with the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the stockholders of 
the Federal National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
after deliberate consideration, consultation, 
and under advice and consent of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, have decided unani- 
mously it is for the best interests of all the 
stockholders of the Federal National Bank 
to go into voluntary liquidation, and with 
that in view are acting harmoniously and 
unanimously to accomplish this end. For 
the purpose of best conserving the assets 
of the bank in the interest of the stockhold- 
ers, the Mellon National Bank, at the re- 
quest of the directors of the Federal Na- 
tional Bank, has arranged to take over all 
accounts of the depositors and pay same 
in full, on demand. If desired; and all as- 
sets, after paying the depositors, will be 
collected for the benefit of the stockholders 
of the Federal National Bank by a liqui- 
dating committee, to be appointed by the 
stockholders at a meeting thereof to be 
held January 20, 1914, at 3 p. m., at the 
Federal National Bank, corner of Fifth 
avenue and Smithfield street, Pittsburgh. 



— Plans are progressing looking to the 
resumption of business by tlie First-Second 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. The asseni 
of some of the largest depositors has al- 
ready been received. 



— New York State banks had a fairly 
prosj>erous year, according to their reports 
to the Superintendent of the State Banking 
Department. Totnl dividends paid to share- 
holders of banks during the year ending 
September 30 were $4,065,065, or 4.726 per 
cent, on the combined capital and surplus. 
This compares with $3,834,220, or a little 



more than four and one-half per cent., in 
1912. 

There was an increase in aggregate sur- 
plus of the banks on market value, and in- 
cluding all undivided profits, $1,740,451. 
For the year 1912 the increase in surplus 
and undivided profits was $768,560. 

Eight new State banks were authorized 
by the superintendent during the year and 
the career of three such institutions ended. 

The aggregate gain in resources was 
$2,300,842, while deposits decreased $1,645,- 
472. Loans increased $13,854,975. Cash 
holdings were $4,244,261 more. The aggre- 
gate stock and bond investments decreased 
by $3,926,904. There is a growing tendency 
on the part of the banks to substitute com- 
mercial paper for the purchases of securi- 
ties as a secondary reserve of the institu- 
tions. 

With the authorization of the additional 
banks during the year, bringing the total 
to 196, there was an increase in aggregate 
capital stock of $1,605,000 and in surplus 
and undivided profits, on market value, of 
$1,740,451. The ratio of surplus to capital 
of the banks on September 9 was 1.56, as 
compared to 1.59 in 1912 and 1.55 in 1911. 

— At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany, D. Gregg McKee, treasurer, was 
elected a member of the board of directors. 
The retiring members were re-elected as 
follows: J. I. Buchanan, W. P. Snyder, S. 
H. Vandergrift. B. F. Jones, Jr., George E. 
Tenor, Charles H. Hays, George M. Laugh- 
lin, Jr., George Heard. 



— For the Montgomery Trust Company, 
Norristown, Pa., a monumental Greek Ionic 
style structure is being built of Indiana 
limestone. It is on the site of the first 
hotel in Norristown and faces the public 
square. 



—Plans for the building of the First 
National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., include 
the announcement that at first the struc- 
ture will be only one-third its eventual size. 
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The foundations, walls and steel work are 
designed to carry at least eight more office 
floors, which, it is said, will be erected in a 
few years. 

White granite or white marble are called 
for as the exterior facings of the three 
lower stories, the remaining story is to be of 
white impervious glazed terra cotta. 

The banking offices are to be finished in 
San Jago mahogany cabinet work, imported 
marble for the counters and wainscoting, 
bronze metal screens, marble floor tiling 
and ornamental plastering. 

The rear of the banking rooms will be 
occupied by safe deposit, security and book 
vaults. In addition to these, tliere are to 
be fireproof storage vaults in the basement 
for old books and documents belonging to 
the bank and for the storage of trunks, 
books, etc., belonging to customers. 

— As a fitting commemoration of twenty- 
six years of successful business, the Broad 



Street National Bank of Trenton, N. J., on 
November 59 took possession of its new 
twelve-story fireproof bank and office build- 
ing. The main banking room is 100 feet 
wide by 100 feet deep. 

— Pierce Ferguson is a new Pennsylvania 
bank examiner, succeeding Willett C. Binns, 
resigned. 

— At Williamsport, Pa., the First Na- 
tional Bank, which on December 4 cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, is putting 
up a seven-story building. 

The bank has had a most prosperous half 
century of life and stands as one of the 
foremost banks of Williamsport and as the 
oldest and strongest national bank in 
Northern Central Pennsylvania. The new 
building, when completed, will be the finest 
in that section and will give the bank an 
added reputation, besides furnishing it a 
place for banking which will be among the 
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finest in the State. The First National 
Bank was founded in 1863 by fifteen men, 
then prominent in the city’s business life. 



son, assistant cashier; Percy W. Darby, as- 
sistant cashier; Joseph G. Fischer, assistant 
cashier. 



— This cheerful announcement was sent 
out by President Elliott C. McDougal of 
the Bank of Buffalo, dated December 12 : 
“We hope it will interest you to know that, 
since our statement of June 4, 1913, was 
issued, our deposits have increased about 
$2,000,000 and our total resources over 
$3,000,000. We have had an unprecedented 
run of new business. Having doubled our 
capital and surplus on July 1, making the 
total $2,500,000, we have the facilities to 
handle practically any amount of new busi- 
ness.” 

— Edward J. Fox succeeds the late Rob- 
ert E. James as president of the Easton 
(Pa.) Trust Company. 

— Plans for merging the Columbia Na- 
tional Bank of Buffalo with the Marine 
National Bank include the increase of the 
capital of the latter to $5,000,000. When 
the merger is effected the capital and sur- 
plus of the Marine National Bank will be 
$10,000,000, surplus and profits about $750,- 
000, and total resources approximately 
$60,000,000. Following is the present offi- 
cial staff: S. H. Knox, chairman of the 
hoard; George F. Rand, president; J. H. 
Lascelles, vice-president; L. H. Gethoefer, 
vice-president; Henry J. Auer, vice-presi- 
dent; Norman P. Clement, cashier; Emil 
Diffine, assistant cashier; Merle H. Deni- 



Advertiaen in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
st least double thst of any other monthly 
banking publication 



— The First National Bank of Cumber- 
land, Md., which was organized in 1811 as 
the Cumberland Bank of Allegheny, has 
printed in an attractive form a history of 
the institution’s progress. The Dank nas 
had a very successful career and is now 
housed in a fine modern home, which is 
suitably illustrated in the publication re- 
ferred to. 



NEW ENGLAND 



Boston 



— William A. Burnham, secretary to 
President William A. Gaston of the Na- 
tional Shawm ut Bank, was recently elected 
secretary of the bank, succeeding Horatio 
Newhall, resigned on account of impaired 
health. C. E. Dunaven has been appointed 
auditor of the bank in place of C. H. Mar- 
ston, resigned. 

— It Is proposed to convert the First 
Ward National Bank of East Boston into 
the First Ward Trust Company; capital, 
$250,000. 



— Ernest A. James and Arthur T. Spring 
are new assistant cashiers of the Merchants 
National Bank. George von L. Meyer and 
Ernest B. Dane have been elected directors 
of this bank. 



— Some time next spring it is proposed 
to open a branch of the Federal Trust 
Company in South Boston, at the corner of 
Northern avenue and D street. 



— AVilliam M. Prest, who has been a 
member of the executive committee, has 
been elected president of the Paul Revere 
Trust Company, to succeed Edmund Bil- 
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lings, who resigned as president to become 
collector of the port, but who will remain 
on the executive committee of the company. 

— There was a hearing recently in regard 
to the granting of authority by the State 
for organizing the projected* Industrial 
Trust Company, which it is aimed to start 
with authorized capital of $500,000, the 
plan being to later develop a really big 
bank if permission is forthcoming. 

The company will start with a large capi- 
tal and surplus. A down-town location will 
be secured, and it is understood that Gen- 
eral Edgar R. Champlin, who is a prime 
mover, is likely to be selected for president. 

— The mid-winter meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Bankers’ Association will be held at 
the Copley-Plaza, Boston, Thursday even- 
ing, January 8, 1914. There will be an in- 
formal reception at 6 p. m. and dinner will 
be served at 6.30. The committee have se- 
cured as speakers, Hon. A. Piatt Andrew, 
Hon. James F. Curtis and others whose 
names will be announced later. 

— Boston is to have a new savings bank, 
the Lafayette. 



— In the fine new building of the People’s 
Savings Bank, Providence, R. I., are a 
couple of new wrinkles — besides the com- 
plete modern equipment throughout — thus 
described by the Providence ‘‘Evening Trib- 
une” : 

“As another measure for the protection of 
the bank and its patrons and to increase 
the efficiency of the sendee, a dictaphone 
lias been installed, and to the People’s Sav- 
ings Bank goes the distinction of having 
the first of these instruments through which 
communication can he held with other 
parts of the bank with or without the 
knowledge of other persons who may be 
present. It is possible to use the instru- 
ment even when a newspaper is thrown 
carelessly over it to conceal its presence 
120 



from any one who might have fraudulent 
intentions. 

“On the counter there is still another de- 
vice new to this city. One of the clerks 
takes the book from the customer and after 
completing the preliminaries asks the cus- 
tomer to step up to the teller’s cage. In- 
stead of walking to the teller’s place himself 
the clerk simply drops the book or slip into 
a slit in the counter and it is automatically 
carried to the teller’s counter in eight sec- 
onds.” 

— One hundred savings hanks officials in 
Connecticut, representing forty-eight of the 
sixty-two savings banks that are members 
of the Savings Bank Association of Con- 
necticut, attended the eleventh annual meet- 
ing of the association, at Hartford, Decem- 
ber 6. Discussion was largely upon school 
savings hank accounts. Addresses of an in- 
formal nature were made at the dinner 
which followed the business meeting, by 
William E. Knox, comptroller of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York, and Charles 
H. Bosworth, president of the Union Trust 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Edwin S. Hunt 
of Waterbury, Conn., was elected president. 

— Commenting on the proposal to con- 
solidate the National New Haven Bank, the 
New Haven County Bank and the City 
Bank, the New Haven (Conn.) “Register” 
says: 

“As is well known in this city the City 
Bank has a charter from the State that car- 
ries with it a provision exempting it from 
taxation. To some minds this is a great ad- 
vantage for a bank and one that might 
cause an institution like the City Bank to 
hesitate before yielding up a charter like 
that. 

“The City Bank has a charter that is 
unique in banking business and commercial 
lines in these davs. There is onlv one other 
like it in New England and that is held by 
the Mechanics Bank of this city. In the 
early twenties, following the completion of 
the Erie Canal by DeWitt Clinton, there 
was given a great impetus to inland water- 
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ways, especially in New England, which 
projected numerous canals for the improved 
transportation. The Farmington canal was 
projected and the stock for this project 
was subscribed for by the public. When 
the City Bank was projected the State de- 
cided to grant it a charter tax free in con- 
sideration of a large stock subscription 
from that institution for the canal. The 
bank in consideration for this help toward 
the canal was to be tax free until such time 
as the canal paid dividends at the rate of 
six per cent. As the canal never paid a 
dividend it made the City Bank tax free in 
perpetuity. The City Bank made up a 
large part, if not all, of the money it gave 
toward the canal from the dividends which 
the stockholders of the bank did not take 
until the bank made up the amount it gave 
toward the aid of the canal. 

“One of the local bankers, in speaking of 
the City Bank's charter and its tax exemp- 
tion feature, called attention to a charter 
of a local bank which was required to make 
contributions before it got its charter from 
the State, vet it did not get the exemption 
of taxes. This bank is the Merchants Na- 
tional. It obtained its charter from the 
State of Connecticut in July, 1851. This 
bank did business as a State hank until 
1865, when it became a national bank. The 
Merchants Bank did not have to take stock 
in a canal, but it was required to help pay 



for the fence that now encloses the Green, 
and which in those days was referred to as 
the public square. The amount that the 
Merchants Bank was required to pay to- 
ward the erection of the fence around the 
Green was $4,000. In addition to that it 
was required to make a contribution of 
$2,000 to the Young Men’s Institute, also 
$2,000 to the General Hospital Society and 
$2,000 to the Connecticut State School for 
Boys established at Meriden. These contri- 
butions, amounting to $10,000, were the 
tribute from the Merchants bank to the 
State for its charter. 

“In the directors’ room of the Merchants 
Bank there is hanging on the wall a docu- 
ment which tells how the bank obtained its 
charter from the State of Connecticut and 
what the terms were.” 



— By remodeling its rooms the Burling- 
ton (Vt.) Trust Company has gained con- 
siderable working space and greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the banking 
rooms. Besides the installation of improved 
equipment greatly enhances the convenience 
of the patrons of the bank and of its work- 
ing staff as well. 

The Burlington Trust Company was or- 
ganized in 1882 and occupied desk room in 
the Howard National Bank until 1891. It 
then bought the Commercial Bank block on 
the site of the present building, which was 
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built in 1891 and has served every purpose 
until the growth of business demanded this 
year’s expansion. Tlie officers and directors 
are: President, H. E. Ward; vice-president, 
E. C. Mower; treasurer, F. W. Elliott; di- 
rectors, II. L. Ward, E. C. Mower, F. R. 
Wells, C. L. Smith and D. A. Ixximis. 

During the winter months it is the cus- 
tom of this institution to serve tea of an 
afternoon to officers and clerks after the 
heavy work of the day ends. 

— Mayor Joseph M. Halloran is chairman 
of a committee engaged in organizing the 
Commercial Trust Company at New Brit- 
ain. Conn., with $100,000 as the proposed 
capital. It is intended that the new com- 
pany will have a savings department. 

— -With one exception, says the Newbury- 
port. Mass., “News,” John A. Maynard, 
treasurer of the. Newburyport Five Cents 
Savings Bank, is the oldest savings bank 
treasurer In Massachusetts in point of ser- 
vice. On December 1, Mr. Maynard com- 
pleted a half-century of service with that 
bank, which he entered in 1863. 

Born in Hampton, N. H., July 4, 1839, 
Mr. Maynard went to New'burvport when 
n young man in 1858 and with an aptitude 
and desire for banking, started at the foot 
"*f the ladder in the Mechanics Bank, now 
Ocean National Bank. 
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When he assumed the treasurership df 
the Newburyport Five Cents Savings Bank 
its assets were less than $£00,000. Now', 
after fifty years, they have reached over 

$3,000,000. 

With possibly one exception there is not 
one at present living that was connected 
with the bank when Mr. Maynard accepted 
the responsible office of treasurer fifty years 
ago. 

The Five Cents Savings Bank has been 
progressive under Mr. Maynard's adminis- 
tration of its affairs and has an excellent 
reputation in the banking circles of the 
State. 

Its treasurer has filled the office with sig- 
nal honor and Integrity all these years and 
has enjoyed the confidence and esteem of 
the community. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been handled by his bank be- 
longing to its depositors and every penny 
has been faithfully and accurately ac- 
counted for. 

Mr. Maynard received the w T ell-merited 
good wishes and congratulations of the peo- 
ple of Newburyport and vicinity on the 
occurrence of this golden anniversary. 

— There are excellent reasons why the 
Northampton (Mass.) National Bank should 
feel proud of its new building, which Is 
built in the simple classic style, the facade 
being of Indiana limestone. 
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The main banking room, customers’ room, 
ladies’ department, officers' quarters, board 
room, the general working space and the 
safe-deposit vaults, are all finished and fur- 
nished according to the latest and best 
ideas, the whole establishment constituting 
a thoroughly modern as well as a most at- 
tractive banking home. 

Officers of this progressive bank are: 
President, Charles N. Clark; cashier and 
vice-president, Warren M. King; assistant 
cashier, Edwin K. Abbott. 

— The People’s Trust Company is a pro- 
posed new institution at South Norwalk, 
Conn. 

— On December 8 the board of directors 
of the Fall River (Mass.) National Bank 
presented to President Ferdinand H. Gif- 
ford a beautiful silver service in recogni- 
tion of half a century’s connection with the 
institution. 

The presentation was made by George H. 
Eddy, Jr., cashier and clerk of the board 
of directors, on behalf of the latter. On 
one side of the vase is the following in- 
scription: “Presented to Ferdinand H. Gif- 
ford, President of the Fall River National 
Bank, by his associate directors, 1913,” and 
on the opposite side are the words, “In re- 
membrance of his fiftv vears of continuous 
service, 1863-1913.” 

Mr. Gifford went to the Fall River Na- 
tional Bank as teller in 1863 and the year 
following was advanced to the position of 
cashier, which position he held until 1895, 
when upon the death of Guilford H. Hath- 
away, he was chosen president. 

In addition to holding the presidency of 
this bank, Mr. Gifford is president of the 
Clearing-House Association and is a trustee 
in the Fall River Savings Bank. 

— America’s famous showman, the late P. 
T. Barnum, was the first president of the 
Pequonnoek Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., 
which has lately been merged with the First 
Bridgeport National Bank. The latter bank 
traces its bistory back to 1806 and the Pe- 
quonnock to 1851. 

Out of these two historic institutions 
emerges the First National Bank with a 
capital of $1,000,000, and a new building 
will be put up on the site occupied by the 
Pequonnoek National. 

— Modernisation of all the departments 
of the Securitv Trust Company, Hartford, 
Conn., was effected by the remodeling of 
the company’s offices, completed a month 
or so ago. In point of arrangement, deco- 
ration and equipment the company’s vari- 
ous departments now conform to the most 
modern requirements. 

The growth of the company has been 
marked. It was originally known as the 
Charter Oak Trust Company. By good 
management its resources were steadily in- 
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creased. Last April, by special act of the 
Legislature, the title was changed to the 
Security Trust Company. In July of that 
year the resources of the company amounted 
to $1,746,063.42. 

The officers are: Atwood Collins, presi- 
dent; Charles Edward Prior, vice-president 
and treasurer; Francis Parsons, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer; Charles Edward 
Prior, Jr., secretary; Arthur H. Cooley, as- 
sistant treasurer; Arthur M. Bunce, assist- 
ant secretary; Earle E. Diman, assistant 
trust officer. 

— Soon after the first of the year the 
Windsor (Conn.) Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company will open in quarters already 
leased for the institution. 



— The Uncas National Bank of Norwich, 
Conn., has moved from its former location 
into the building previously owned and oc- 
cupied by the First National Bank. The 
new and commodious banking quarters will 
equip the bank in an admirable way for 
handling its business, which has had a larg» 
growth during the past year, and the pros- 
pects seem bright for a future gain. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 

— W. L. Moody III, who was born at 
Galveston, Texas, January 7, 189i, is proba- 
bly the youngest bank president in the 
United States. His grandfather is at the 
head of W. L. Moody & Co., bankers; his 




W. L. Moody III 

PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANK AND TRUST CO., 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 



father is president of the City National 
Bank of Galveston, and the young Mr. 
Moody is president of the American Bank 
and Trust Company, Galveston, thus mak- 
ing three generations of W. L. Moodys at 
the heads of these banks. 

— The England National Bank and the 
England Loan and Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., which for the past six years 
have been located at 113 West Second street, 
have moved to their new location in the 
building formerly occupied by the Little 
Rock Trust Company at 300 Main street. 
The change was made in order to secure 
more room and better facilities, which were 
found to he necessary, the officers of the 
bank say, to accommodate their much en- 
larged business. 

The bank will occupy the front of the 
building. The England Loan and Trust 
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Company will have an entrance on West 
Third street. 

The vault to be used at the new location 
is the one which originally was located in 
the old Bank of Little Rock, which twenty 
years ago stood on the northwest corner of 
Main and Markham streets. Its walls are 
handling its business, which has had a large 
constructed of solid pieces of steel. The 
vault is fitted with over 600 safe deposit 
boxes. 

The bank recently increased its capital 
from $100,000 to $300,000. 

— Dade City, Fla., is to have another 
hank. It will be a national bank, with a 
paid-up capital of $35,000. A fine two- 
story brick building will be erected to house 
the new institution. , 

—More business keeps coming its way, so 
the Mercantile Trust Company of Little 
Rock, Ark., will increase its capital* from 
$150,000 to $300,000. 

— A site has been purchased for the new 
building of the Jefferson Commercial and 
Savings Bank, New Orleans. 

—It is reported that the Fourth National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., has been taken 
over by the Atlantic National Bank.' 

— Founded seven years ago, the Citizens’ 
Bank and Trust Company of Austin, Texas, 
already has deposits above $1,500,000, and 
of late its business has been growing to an 
extent that has made it seem desirable to 
enlarg? the original capital of $100,000. It 
is a part of the policy of the bank to keep 
a large proportion of its resources available 
in cash and to build up a strong surplus 
fund. 

—The Palmetto National Bank of Colum- 
bia, S. C., moved into its new sixteen-story 
home on Main street recently. The building 
represents an investment of about $500,000. 

—Work is now proceeding on the new 
building for the Murchison National Bank, 
Wilmington, N. C. It will be 63 by 106 feet, 
ten stories, of fireproof construction, and 
will cost about $375,000. 

—Plans for the proposed sixteen-story 
State Bank and Trust Company building, 
San Antonio, Texas, have been completed. 
Eight stories are to be erected immediately 
and it is probable that four more stories 
will be added before the building is ready 
for occupancy. However, it is being built 
strong enough to hold sixteen stories and 
the plans are drawn for that number. As 
soon as conditions warrant it the additional 
stories will be added. The building is to 
have a reinforced concrete frame, with 
brick curtain walls. As an eight-story 
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building it will have a height equal in 
the number of feet to the highest building 
in the city at present. The bank is to oc- 
cupy the lower floor and the remainder will 
be composed of modernly equipped offices 
and business suites. 

— A contract has been closed for the 
erection of a modern granite building for 
the Hibernia Bank of Savannah, Ga., to 
occupy the site of the old Board of Trade 
building. 

The new Hibernia Bank building will 
cover a plot sixty by ninety feet. The main 
entrance will be on Drayton street, with 
another entrance from Bay street. Six great 
granite pillars will stand in the alcove on 
both the Drayton and Bay street sides of 
the building. The banking room will be 
large and well lighted, fitted with modern 
fixtures of marble and bronze. 

In the cellar there will be storage vaults 
for the safe keeping of silverware and 
similar valuables. The book, security and 
safe deposit vaults will be on the main floor. 
Officers’ and directors’ room will be hand- 
somely furnished and fitted. Every conven- 
ience offered by an up-to-date banking in- 
stitution will be provided for the bank’s 
patrons. 

— The Bank of Commerce and the State 
Bank of Gulfport, Miss., have been con- 
solidated and will be hereafter known as 
the Bank of Commerce. The new bank will 
have assets of $750,000 and will be one of 
the strong banking insitutions on the coast 
between New Orleans and Mobile. R. R. 
Perkins will be president; Mat Owen, vice- 
president; T. W. Milner, cashier, and L. B. 
Joyce, assistant cashier. George P. Hewes, 
formerly cashier of the State Bank, will be 
connected with the Bank of Commerce. 

— Richard Wilks of Birmingham is a new 
associate State bank examiner for Alabama. 
The new' examiner has been connected with 
the First National Bank of Birmingham 
and has had fourteen years’ experience in 
banking. 
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— It is reported that the Bank of Com- 
merce is projected at Meridian, Miss., with 
$100,000 capital. 

— Birmingham calls the new home of the 
Jefferson County Savings Bank “the South’s 
tallest building.” It is twenty-five stories 
high, with the roof 3 -25 feet above the street 
level. Standing on the northwest corner of 
Second avenue and Twenty-first street, it 
covers an area of 7500 square feet. It is a 
handsome building, as skyscrapers go, with 
huge granite columns rising to the height 
of the third story at the entrance. The 
Enslen family are the principal owners of 
the bank, Eugene F. Enslen being the 
president. Beginning in 1884 the bank has 
grown with Birmingham’s remarkable de- 
velopment as one of the chief manufacturing 
and commercial centres of the South. 

— Only a few years ago the constitution 
of the State of Texas prohibited the forma- 
tion of State banks, but in 1905 a new 
banking law went into effect and since that 
time the organization of State banks and 
trust companies has proceeded rapidly, the 
total number of such institutions now being 
832. 

The report of the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing show's that at the close of the fiscal 
year ending August 31, 1913, and the fourth 
year since the bank guaranty law has been 
in effect, the depositors’ guaranty fund 
amounts to $778,824, which is an increase 
of $199,507 over the previous year, in 1912 
there were 679 banks participating in the 
total guaranty fund. During last year the 
number of banks increased to 759, with an 
available total amount of $759,450, subject 
to the provisions of the guaranty fund 
plan. The commissioner calls attention to 
the fact that in the fiscal year 1913 no de- 
mands on the guaranty fund have been 
made. 



— A new question has arisen in the Texas 
Department of Banking and lias been re- 
ferred to the Attorney-GeneraFs depart- 
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ment for solution. It calls for the con- 
struction of the State banking act regu- 
lating savings departments of State banks. 
The statutes are quite restrictive in that 
connection and especially designate only 
high class securities for the investment of 
savings deposits. 

The Commissioner of Banking was ad- 
vised that a certain State bank which has 
maintained a savings department has de- 
cided to close it and open an “Interest- 
bearing department.” A separate window 
is to be maintained, and the deposits, as in 
savings banks, wdll not be subject to check. 
The modus operandi is to be almost identi- 
cal with the savings bank feature, but the 
name is entirely different. 

Commissioner Collier has asked the At- 
torney-General if such “interest-bearing 
department” is absolved from following the 
regulations and restrictions imposed on 
savings bank deposits. The Commissioner 
is of the opinion that such a department 
comes within the definition or intent of the 
statute governing savings departments and 
that it must obey the same law and can 
invest its deposits only in the high-class 
securities described. 

Commissioner Collier believes that if a 
different view should be taken the banks 
could avoid the protection the law gives 
savings deposits by creating “interest-bear- 
departments” or similarly termed divisions, 
and in that way invest funds in any class 
of securities they deemed advisable. 

— For the Guaranty State Bank, Texas 
City, Texas, a new two-story building is to 
be erected. The corner room will be occu- 
pied by the bank and the adjoining room 
by the postoffice. 

— Bankers of Dallas county, Texas, out- 
side the city of Dallas have formed an 
organization to deal with banking matters 
of mutual concern. 

— The Charleston (S. C.) “News and 
Courier” of December 2 publishes the fol- 



lowing interesting account of the opening 
of a new branch of the Germania Savings 
Bank in that city: 

A novel feature of the opening’ yester- 
day of the King street branch of the 
Germania Savings Bank was the exhibit 
of the original drawings illustrating the 
brochure “Tempus Fugit” issued as a 
souvenir of the opening. The exhibit of 
pictures, shown in black and red and gold, 
German colors, fills the front window and 
interested the hundreds of callers who 
visited the bank to offer their congratula- 
tions. The entire board of directors was 
present during the morning hours to re- 
ceive and welcome visitors to the new 
quarters and to distribute autograph copies 
of the booklet, which was prepared and 
illustrated especially for the Germania with 
reference to its new Chimes Clock. It 
bears, as a cover design, an exquisite 
bronze figure from the Niederwald Denk- 
mal, exemplifying power and liberty, har- 
moniously worked within a dial circle. 
Within the body of the book the compiler 
has interwoven hundreds of quotations, 
from the authors of all ages with suitable 
poems and a virile, though Imaginative* 
message of the bells. 

Mr. H. J. Bolimann, assistant cashier, 
is manager of the branch, with Mr. Wm. 
H. Hopke, teller. The manager’s mother,. 
Mrs. Louisa Bolimann, made the first de- 
posit yesterday in gold, quickly lollowed 
by other sums in tlie names of prominent 
people. All change given over the counter 
was in new money in the various denomi- 
nations and crisp new bills, while the en- 
tire banking room reflected the spirit of 
the day in its decorations of palms and 
cut flowers. 

A number of interesting reminiscences 
in the history of the old bank during its 
forty years of service here were brought to 
light during the day. The Charleston lady 
in whose name the first pass book was 
issued in 1874 kindly sent the original book 
to the president. Another striking item 
brought out w*as the fact that during the 
Germania’s history a million and a quarter 
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dollars in interest has been paid out by the 
bank to its customers. 

* The opening of the new bank is the nat- 
ural result of the feeling among the direc- 
tors that in order to meet the growing 
needs of the community they must extend 
tfoeir field of service — hence the branch 
bank. They w'ere most fortunate in secur- 
ing this convenient location in the Masonic 
Temple Building, having made thorough 
improvements in this property, which they 
have leased for a term of years 



of consolidating the German-American Na- 
tional Bank, the Canal-Louisiana Bank and 
Trust Company and the German-American 
Savings Bank and Trust Company into an 
institution to be known as the Canal Bank 
and Trust Company. 

“The capital stock of the merged in- 
stitutions will be $2,000,000, and a paid-up 
surplus of $400,000, and the bank will con- 
tinue, without interruption, the combined 
business of the three amalgamated institu- 
tions." 



— The most important bank consolidation 
that has taken place in New Orleans for 
some years was that of the Canal-Louisiana 
Bank and Trust Company and the German- 
American National Bank and the German- 
American Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, which was announced recently. 

The three banks will form the Canal Bank 
and Trust Company, which will have assets 
of about $20,000,000, and deposits of near 
$16,000,000. 

The officers announced are as follows: 

President, W. R. Irby; chairman of 
board, Wm. P. Burke; vice-president, 
Charles Janvier; vice-president, Albert 
Breton; vice-p resident, James P. Butler, 
Jr.; cashier, F. Dietz, Jr.; assistant cashier, 
E. M. Toby; assistant cashier, L. H. 
Moss; assistant cashier, L. B. Giraud; 
assistant cashier, H. Dabezies; general 
counsel, Du four & Dufour. 

The announcement of the merger was 
like this: 

“The board of directors of the above 
banks have unanimously approved the plan 
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— The Bank of Hattiesburg, Miss., suc- 
ceeds the Hattiesburg Trust and Banking 
Company. It is capitalized at $100,000. 
H. A. Camp is president, John Kainper and 
J. S. Love vice-presidents, Joseph O’Rea 
cashier, and C. G. Woodward assistant 
cashier. 



WESTERN STATES 



— Thirty-four years ago W. D. Platten- 
berg began work as janitor in the First 
National Bank of Canton, 111. On Decem- 
ber 13 last he was elected president, to 
succeed W. C. Dean, deceased. 

— The Wisconsin Bankers Association is 
participating In the organization of the 
Bank Deposit Mutual Insurance Company, 
Ltd., whose object is to insure the deposits 
of banks in that State. 



— Reports are current of a new $500,000 
national bank at St. Paul, Minn., those 
prominent in its organization being W. A. 
Miller, former vice-president of the First 
National Bank of St. Paul, and F. A. 
Nienhauser, formerly cashier of that bank. 

— The Twin City Bankers Club recently 
entertained twenty-five Canadian bankers at 
a dinner at the Minneapolis Club. 



— Here is the way a Dayton, Ohio, bank 
is reaching out for business, as told by a 
local paper: 

The Dayton Savings and Trust Company, 
in accord with its policy of expansion, is 
taking on a foreign department with the 
object of securing the savings accounts of 
the hundreds of aliens residing in and 
around Dayton. 

The department, because of the lack of 
room on the ground floor, will be main 
tained in offices on the third floor of the 
Davies building and will be in charge of 
Alexander C. Warady, of New York city. 
Warady is a young man of extensive' con- 
nection and experience and has been en- 
gaged in banking ten years. Of foreign 
birth, he speaks with fluency, English, 
Hungarian, German, Polish, Slavonic and 
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Croatian. A steamship agency will be 
maintained and general banking and for- 
eign exchange looked after. 

The bank will specialize in seeking the 
savings and commercial accounts of the 
large and growing foreign population. 

— After thirty-two years of successful 
operation as a private institution, the 
Bucyrus (Ohio) City Bank became a State 
corporation on January 1 with $100,000 
capital. 



— The First National Bank and the 
People’s Savings Bank, Woodbine, Iowa, 
now occupy their new' banking home, which 
is declared to be one of the finest bank 
buildings in Western Iowa. 

The First National Bank was organized 
in 1892 as a national bank, but it really 
dates back to 1884 as a banking institu- 
tion. At that time Woodbine was a village 
of about 500 people and a private bank, 
known as the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany, was organized with a capital of $12,- 
OOO. Josiah Coe was president and H. M. 
Bostwick, cashier. It continued opera- 
tion until the reorganization into the First 
National in 1892. Josiah Coe continued to 
be the president and retains that office at 
the present time. C. D. Stevens was elected 
vice-president and continued for two years 
when he w r ent West and George A. Mat- 
thews was elected his successor and held 
the office until his death in 1909. H. B. 
Kling is now the vice-president. Mr. 
Bostwick was appointed a national bnnV 
examiner in 1905 and at that time George 
W. Coe was chosen cashier. 

Associated with the national bank is the 
People’s Savings Bank, organized in 1895, 
with F. J. Porter, president; G. Pugsley, 
vice-president, and H. M. Cormany, cashier. 

Mr. Porter is still president of the 
Peoples Savings Bank. Mr. Pugsley was 
succeeded by H. B. Kling, and Mr. Cor- 
many resigned the cashiership in 1903 on 
account of his appointment as State bank 
examiner, which position he has held since 
that date. As cashier he was succeeded by 



Josiah Giddings, who served until his death, 
and who in turn was succeeded by M. A. 
Reed, the present cashier. Comparatively 
few changes have taken place in the direc- 
torship of either the national bank or the 
Peoples Savings Bank. 

The new bank building is two stories 
high, built of pressed brick and entirely 
modern in all respects. It is a fine struc- 
ture and a credit to the business part of 
the city. The upper story is divided into 
four suites of offices, provided with all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

The combined deposits of the two banks 
now aggregate over half a million dollars. 

— The fifth branch of the American State 
Bank, Detroit, Mich., was recently com- 
pleted. It is located at Kercheval and 
Holcomb avenues. 

— Missouri State banks and trust compa- 
nies, as per official reports of November 21, 
had on deposit $333,936,865. Adding the 
deposits of the national and postal savings 
banks, the total is almost $500,000,000. 

— The South Side branch of the State 
Savings, Loan and Trust Company, Quincy, 
III., has moved into its new and completely 
equipped permanent quarters at 430 South 
Eighth street. 



— The Sand Springs, Oklahoma, State 
Bank is to have a new building, two stories 
high, and twenty-five by one hundred feet. 

— Plans for the eighteen-storv addition 
to the L T nion Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, at the northwest corner of 
Fourth and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are now in the hands of several local 
contractors. The improvement will be a 
duplicate of the main building. Its cost 
is estimated at $350,000, the dimensions be- 
ing 38 bv 100 feet. 



— At Steubenville, Ohio, the Union Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company has been 
incorporated with $150,000 capital, and it is 
reported that the new company will take 
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over the business of the Union Deposit 
Bank, which has been in existence since 
1854. 

— Members of the American Institute of 
Banking are rapidly developing into bank 
officers, the latest one to receive this dis- 
tinction being Byron W. Moser of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Moser, w r ho was president of the 
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American Institute of Banking last year,, 
has been made assistant secretary of his 
institution. 

Mr. Moser is a native of Missouri, born 
in 1884 in Ironton. At the age of twelve 
he became a resident of St. Louis, attended 
the public schools of that city and was 
graduated from the Central High School 
in 1903. After graduation, he wasted no 
time in getting to work, for after taking 
but one day’s vacation started in as messenger 
for the institution of which he is now 
assistant secretory. 

Prior to his election as national president 
of the A. I. B. he w\*is for two years presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Chapter. He, there- 
fore, brings to his new' position broad ex- 
perience gained through worth while execu- 
tive positions in the institute. 

— Under the Oklahoma banking law, the 
members of the executive council of the 



State Bankers Association submit three 
names to the Governor as candidates for 
State Bank Commissioner, the appointment 
being made from the names so submitted. 
A similar plan might lie followed with ad- 
vantage in all the States. 

— Wood County, Wisconsin, bankers to 
the number of forty met at Grand Rapids 
in that State recently and effected an or- 
ganization for cooperative work with the 
farmers. 

— A State land mortgage association was 
recently opened under the new Wisconsin 
law at Marinette in that State. It is oper- 
ated in conjunction with the Farmers Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, a new' institu- 
tion with $55,000 capital. 

Applications for a number of loans by 
farmers under the provisions of the new 
statute w’ere received before the bank 
opened, and it Is believed that the associ- 
ation will play an important part in the 
future agricultural development of the 
country. 

Farmers can negotiate long-time loans 
with the privilege of paying back specific 
amounts of the principal and interest each 
year. 

— Harry T. Blackburn, cashier of the 
Iowa National Bank of Des Moines, re- 
cently completed thirty-four years of bank- 
ing service. Here’s a little story about 
him, taken from the “Northwestern Banker’’ 
of his own town : 

When Harry Blackburn first entered the 
banking business he was not the $10,000 a 
year man he is today. “They gave me $12 
a month to run errands and wash the 
window's,” he said. “It wasn’t as much as 
I had earned sometimes in one day on the 
street blacking boots and selling papers, 
but it gave me a start. Two years later I 
was getting $30 a month. I thought I was 
doing fine. Then Postmaster John Beck- 
with offered me $75 a month to work in the 
postoffice. 

“Seventy-five dollars a month was like an 
offer of $100,000 a year might be to me 
now. I thought of all I could do with 
$75. When I went to Mr. Rounds he ad- 
vised me not to take it. He said it was 
a lot of money, but that I would some day 
be making a great deal more as a banker 
than I would in the post office. I believed 
him. When I w'ent to work jn the bank I was 
fifteen years old and I was seared stiff. 
It seemed like a dream to be working in 
a bank. Eighteen years later, when I left, 
I was assistant cashier.’’ 

Mr. Blackburn has been with the Iowa 
National twelve years. 

—One of the notably fine bank buildings 
of the Slate of Indiana w’as completed last 
month for the First National Bank of 
Vincennes, and is now r occupied by that in- 
stitution. 
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First National 

Miami Bank Florida 

Capital, $150,000 Deposits, $1,250,000 

EDWARD C. ROMFH. Pres E A. WADDELL. V Pres. 
W. H SPiTZER. V-Pres HARRY McCOWN. Cash. 



Collections and all Banking Matter on Miami and South Florida will receive 

Prompt Attention 



— The Banking Corporation of Montana, 
a half million dollar farm mortgage bank, 
with its principal offices at Helena, is es- 
tablishing a branch office in Butte, Mon- 
tana. 

The Butte branch is being established in 
order that it may have more convenient 
access to the farm mortgage business of 
Beaverhead, Madison, Deer lxxlge rt nd part 
of Gallatin, Jefferson and Powell counties, 
a territory that is directly tributary to 
Butte. 

— At the regular annual meeting of the 
Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
J. Hugh Powers, manager of the bond 
department, and B. A. Brennan, assistant 
to the president, were elected directors and 
also made vice-presidents. Mr. Powers has 
been with the company since 1900 and has 
worked up through various positions to 
the vice-presidency. Mr. Brennan, prior to 
191;?, was associated with the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. 

Thomas Rielly was appointed assistant 
manager of the real estate loan department. 

The directors and officers of the com- 
pany were reelected. 

— Work on the new home of the Miners 
Savings Rank and Trust Company, Butte, 
Montana, is proceeding rapidly. The bank 
will get into its new rooms soon. 



— The new home of the Pontiac (Mich.) 
Savings Bank is described as one of the 
most elaborate as well as the most sub- 
stantial in the State. 



— The Third National Bnnk of St. Louis 
issues a neat form of folding envelope, 
which wdien opened contains a very concise 
and clear statement of the advantages of 
dealing with that hank, signed in facsimile 
by President F. O. Watts. 

A reproduction of a similiar envelope 
was reproduced in the October number of 
The Bankers Magazine, page 451. 



PACIFIC STATES 

— The Seattle National Bank regularly 
issues a “Trade and Crop Bulletin" giving 
a complete and accurate survey of condi- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest. 

The resources of this bank now amount 
to $1 6,000,000. 



— On the ground that the State hanking 
law forbids hanking corporations being 
organized by other corporations which own 
the stock in such banks, the State Banking 
Department of California has refused to 
grant a charter to the Union Trust Com- 
pany of San Diego. 



— The San Diego (Cal.) Savings Bank, 
tin* oldest savings hank in that city, now 
occupies its new home at Fifth and E 
streets. 

The San Diego Savings Bank is both the 
oldest and largest savings hank in that city. 
The institution was organized April 15, 
1889. There are now more than 12,000 
depositors carrying accounts on its books. 

The hank was organized by M. T. Gil- 
more, who was its first cashier. J. W. 
Sefton, since deceased, was the first presi- 
dent. He held the office for eighteen con- 
secutive years. At his demise Mr. Gilmore 
was elected to the post and has held that 
office for the last five years. 

E. M. Barber, now cashier of the insti- 
tution, has been with the hank for twenty 
rears. He entered its employ as teller. 
Through his continuity of service and 
ability as a hanker he has attained his 
present position and holds a reputation 
among hankers of California as a man of 
conservative aggression and has done much 
to build up the business of the hank. 

J. W. Sefton, Jr., is first vice-president 
and son of the first president. He has 
been actively connected with the hank for 
the last nine years. 

C. T . Reed, assistant cashier, has been 
with the hank for two years, making his 
initial connection as a teller. 
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— Leo. S. Chandler, who has been trust 
officer and assistant secretary of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank for the 
past nine years, was recently elected vice- 
president and director of the Citizens Trust 
and Savings Bank, succeeding Charles G. 
Greene, resigned. 

— A point is made of the fact that the 
materials used in the construction of the 
new Farmers and Stock Growers Bank of 
Salt Lake City were all produced in Utah. 
Work on the building is so far advanced 
that it is expected to he ready for occu- 
pancy some time this month. 



secretary-treasurer and manager, James 
Loudon. 

— On November 59 the fine new building 
of the Pasadena (Cal.) National Bank was 
opened, a public reception being given to 
the friends of the bank. 

— Los Angeles is to have a new bank — 
the Bankers Trust and Savings — with $5,- 
000,000 authorized capital and $1,000,000 
paid up. It will be located in the Marsh 
& Strong Building at Ninth and Main 
streets, and Warren Gillilen will be presi- 
dent. 



— On December 6 friends of the Boise 
City (Idaho) National Bank were invited 
to inspect the new banking rooms of that 
institution. 

— Bankers of Yakima, Benton and Klicki- 
tat counties meet at North Yakima, Wash- 
ington, December 4, and organized Group 
6 of the Washington Bankers Association. 

The decision to organize was made at the 
annual meeting of the North Yakima Clear- 
ing House Association at which the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, Frank 
Bartholet; vice-president, E. P. Hoffman; 



Stock Prices 

Factors in Their Rise and Fall 

By Frederic Drew Bond 

This new book, by a well-known au- 
thority, gives a full and scientific de- 
scription of the general and technical 
factors Influencing the movement of 
stock prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, explaining the great BULL 
and BEAR movements; how the trend 
of the market is made; the mistakes 
which cause unsuccessful commit- 
ments; short selling, manipulation, 
and all the technique of the market. 

This work Is now in Its second edi- 
tion. It has been adopted as a text 
book at Lehigh and Cornell Univer- 
sities. 

CONTENTS 

T — The Distribution of Securities; II — Fac- 
tors of Share Prices; III — The Trend of the 
Market; IV — The Priority of Stock Prices; 

V — The Banks and the Stock Exchange; 

VI — The Floating Supply; VII — Manipula- 
tion; VIII — Rising and Falling Markets; 
IX — The Distribution of Profit and Lots In 
the Market; X — The Psychology of Specula- 
tion. 

Illustrated with charts. Cloth. Price, S1.00 
delivered 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York City 



— The Scandinavian-American Bank of 
Portland, Oregon, which recently absorbed 
the Commerce Trust and Savings Bank, has 
doubled its capital. It is announced that 
State Superintendent of Banks Wright re- 
signs his office to become president of this 
hank. On November 9 the deposits, of the 
bank were $660,368, and on December 1, 
1913, $1,758,000. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— The new home of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, the work for which has 
already been started at the corner of St. 
Peter and St. Paul streets, will, when com- 
pleted, rank among the handsomest build- 
ings in the City of Quebec. The ever- 
increasing business of the bank has out- 
grown the present offices on Mountain Hill, 
find new and more spacious quarters have 
been found necessary. 

The new building at the corner of St. 
Peter and St. Paul streets will measure 100 
by CO feet in area, and be .55 feet in 
height. It will he divided into three flats, 
and built of Desehambnult stone and 
granite, and roofed with copper. The base- 
ment, where the vaults, etc., of the bank 
will be located, will be built of concrete up 
to the ground level, and be absolutely 
waterproof. The whole building will rest 
on concrete piles going dowm to solid rock, 
and will cost $50,000. 



— A branch of the Bank of British North 
America has been opened at St. Catharines. 
Ont.. under the management of W. E. 
Hopkins. 

— A branch of the Bank of Toronto has 
been opened at Mazenod, Sask., under the 
management of O. E. Burkell. 

— The Royal Bank of Canada will open 
a new' branch at Coaticook, Que., shortly. 



— Net profits of the Bank of Toronto 
for the past year w r ere $8.50,693, to which is 
added $500,000 on account of debts previ- 
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ously written off but later recovered, mak- 
ing the total, including the balance in the 
profit and loss account November 30, 1915, 
$1,557, 575.09. The general statement of the 
bank on November 59 last shows assets of 
$60,955,164.49. 

— The Union Bank has opened branches 
at Glacier, B. C., and at Smithers, B. C. 

— W. B. Cumming, who has been in 
charge of the I/Original branch of the 
Sterling Bank bus been made assistant in- 
spector. 

— A branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has been opened at 875 St. Denis 
street, Montreal, in charge of J. R. Boivin. 

— John McKeen, manager of the Halifax 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia, has 
retired under the bank’s pension system. 

— Some changes have been announced in 
the officials of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
C. H. Easson, formerly general manager of 
the Bank of New Brunswick, which recently 
was absorbed by the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
is made manager of the main Toronto 
branch. H. A. Flemming, who has been 
local manager, is made manager of the 
Halifax branch. W. Cook is to be manager 
of Aylesford, N. S., and W. E. Wolfe to 
be manager at Welland, Ont. 

I. W. Payzant, for several years assistant 
manager of the Bank of Nova Scotia's 
Halifax office, has been transferred to 
Toronto. 

— The Union Bank of Canada has 

opened a West End branch at 51 Hay- 
market, London, England, with G. M. C. 
Hart Smith as manager. 

— Irving Ross has been appointed man- 
ager of the Gerrard street Toronto branch 
of the Bank of Ottawa. 

— On December 5 the ninety-sixth annual 
general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Bank of Montreal was held in the board 
room at the bank’s headquarters. The 
annual report showed profits for the year 
ending October 31, 1913, of $5,648,405.86, 
to which is to be added $805,814.94 brought 
forward from last year. After making pro- 
vision for dividends, etc., $1,046,517.80 was 
carried forward to the next year. On 
October 31 the assets of this bank were 
$544,787,044.55. In his annual address, 
Mr. H. V. Meredith, the newly-elected 
president of the bank, stated that legiti- 
mate trade conditions in Canada were 
good. 

— G. C. Cassels, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Bank of Montreal in London, 
England, has been appointed manager of 
that office in succession to Sir Frederick 
Williams-Taylor. 
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Income Tax Record 

O F particular timeliness and value is the 
Special Income Tax Record, prepared 
by the Baker- Vawter Co. It is de- 
signed with the view of creating a com- 
plete segregated record of all coupons 
handled, and provision is made for correct- 
ing entries where the tax was deducted, 
when it should not have been, or where it 
was not deducted when it should have been. 
This record is specially adapted for the 
use of hanks and trust companies handling 
coupons. 



A Perpetual Calendar 

T HE National Calendar, illustrated here- 
with, is perpetual, the changes being 
effected very simply, and it is made 
in a number of different styles and hand- 
somely colored. It is an attractive and 
useful adjunct to the bank or business 
office. 
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Furniture That Gives Prestige 

Corporation and Banking offices, fitted with substantial, artistic fur- 
niture impress the visitor as having financial solidity and capable business manage- 
ment. We have, for many years, made a specialty of designing and making fine 
office furniture that combines beauty with dignity and enduring qualities, aiming 
in character and effect to harmonize with any requirements and give distinction 
and prestige. We also make Complete Standardized Outfits in various styles 
for large or small offices. 



Let us know your wants. — wo will aon<l von full information and our book contain- 
ing photographs of some of Hie o dices where our furniture has been installed. nl*o 
tlio address of our agency nearest you where you can see Doten-Duuton furniture. 



Doten-Dunton Desk Co 



9*J Arch Street, -Boston, Mass 
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The New Banking System 



GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL 



N OW that the long controversy over the reformation of our 
banking system extending over nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury has resulted in legislation of a far-reaching character, 
there can be but one attitude for patriotic Americans to take — to 
give the new system a full and fair trial under conditions most 
favorable to its success. While this reform was in the stage of dis- 
cussion, and even while the bill for carrying it out was pending 
before the House and Senate, it was just as plainly every Ameri- 
can’s privilege and duty to speak his mind freely and to make any 
criticism of the bill calculated to improve it or to defeat ill alto- 
gether if deemed hopelessly bad. But the stage of discussion is 
now past, and we are face to face with the problem of putting the 
new law into operation and trying it out in practice. If after a fair 
trial it shall be found to need amendment — as will no doubt be the 
case — such changes may be made by Congress as experience sug- 
gests. And if the measure be found unworkable it can be repealed 
altogether. To ascertain the real character of the act and its adapt- 
ability to the country’s banking and business needs, we shall have 
to observe its workings; and the real excellences or defects of the 
law will most surely manifest themselves under the freest condi- 
tions. It has been said that the best way to insure the repeal of a 
bad law is by enforcing it, and the real faults or excellences of the 
banking law will reveal themselves in operation. 

While the shifting of reserves is going on, considerable hard- 
ship and uncertainty will be experienced; but, conceivably, when 
the new law r gets into operation these difficulties may be counter- 
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balanced by a smoother and more efficient working of our banking 
system than we have heretofore had. 

It is certain that any inconveniences caused to the banks and 
to business interests generally in effecting the change from the 
old law to the new will be greatly multiplied by a hesitant, sus- 
picious attitude on the part of the banks; and, on the other hand, 
it is just as certain that the transition period can be made less diffi- 
cult and troublesome and the new measure given the fairest op- 
portunity of success if the banks of the country loyally accept it 
and work in full harmony with the Government in putting the law 
in operation. This we believe they will do, as already shown by 
the number of banks indicating their intention to become members 
of the Reserve Bank system. 

Two of the chief objects of those who have carried on the cam- 
paign for currency and banking reform have been the establish- 
ment of reserve banks adequately equipped to perform their func- 
tions, and the acceptance of the principle of coin and commercial 
paper as security for bank notes. These objects are both em- 
bodied in the Federal Reserve Act, although the method of carry- 
ing them out may not be the best that could have been devised. The 
position of this Magazine in this respect is a matter of record, and 
we still believe that the evolutionary method would have been bet- 
ter than the revolutionary plan of reforming our banking system. 
But if the plan adopted works satisfactorily, if it endures and meets 
the requirements of a sound and efficient banking system, that will 
be a vindication of the wisdom of those who framed this measure. 

TJje business of the country is sorely in need of the help which a 
strong and stable banking system can supply — something on 
which the people can rely with unshakable confidence. As in Eng- 
land bankers and business men feel that whatever may happen to 
individuals or to the banks in general, the Bank of England will 
stand safe against every possible assault. 

If the Federal Reserve Act promises when fully in operation to 
furnish us such a system of banking, every bank and every individ- 
ual should cooperate with the Government to bring about this re- 
sult with the least possible delay. 

It must be recognized by all familiar with the course of banking 
legislation in this country that the task of framing a satisfactory 
measure was a colossal one — the vast extent of the country, the 
varying interests of the different sections, the great multitude of 
banks, the habits, traditions and prejudices of the people — all these 
factors tended to complicate a problem which under the most favor- 
able conditions would have been complex enough. Congress and 
the President are therefore entitled to praise for getting a measure 
through that appears to be workable; and if it proves to be a satis- 
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factory and reasonably permanent solution of our perplexing bank- 
ing and credit problems it will only be just to characterize the enact- 
ment of the law as a piece of sound and wise statesmanship. This 
remains to be demonstrated, but the bankers of the United States 
seem resolved that no charge of lukewarmness in support of the 
measure may be justly brought against them. 

Further on, in commenting on some of the provisions of the bill, 
reference has been made to various difficulties likely to be en- 
countered; but while these references may in some cases appear in 
the nature of criticisms, they should be interpreted rather as indi- 
cating mistakes to be avoided, and are to be judged in the light of 
what has been said above. 

The Federal Reserve Act is a serious, comprehensive attempt 
upon the part of the Administration and Congress to provide the 
country with a sound and efficient system of banking. It should 
be accepted in good faith and given a fair trial. 



ITS GRAVEST PERIL 



A T the outset of its career the Federal Reserve Act faces its 
l. gravest danger, and one that will be a perpetual menace to 
its existence — the political attack made upon members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who are appointed by the President, and 
who will exercise a vast power over the Federal Reserve Banks and 
through them over the member banks and the business of the coun- 
try. Heretofore, the present generation of Americans have been 
exempt from the conflicts arising out of the concentration of credit 
under political direction. They are now to witness this experiment, 
and will watch with interest and concern the course of events. Ref- 
erence to the financial history of the country will show that the two 
previous attempts to make such concentration on a much less am- 
bitious scale and under a different method of control proved disas- 
trous in one case and lacked the element of permanence in the other. 
Does this latest concentration of credit, publicly controlled, avoid 
the errors that were fatal in the instances cited, and has the spirit 
of intelligent cooperation supplanted the narrow spirit of envy that 
proved destructive to the two previous attempts in the United 
States to set up centralized organs of credit ? 

These are the questions now to be decided, not in the academic 
arena of debate but in the field of practical operation where theo- 
ries are put to. the stern test that will insure their retention or re- 
jection. 
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WHAT IS IT? 



N OT a simple question to answer by any means. But here’s 
our guess at it : 

A central bank under control of seven men appointed by 
the President of the United States. Head office of the central 
bank (Federal Reserve Board) at Washington, D. C., with eight 
to twelve branches located at cities not yet designated. 

This definition is not affected by the fact that the capital will 
be employed at the Federal Reserve Banks instead of by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, for this is true of all large centralized banking 
concerns; that is, the capital is not at the head office, but at the 
branches. Nor is our definition any the less accurate because the 
central bank has eight (or twelve branches), for central banks usu- 
ally have branches; the Bank of England has only a few; the Bank 
of France has many. 

The fact that there will probably not be a preponderating in- 
stitution at New York does, however, somewhat differentiate the 
Federal Reserve Board from the type of central banks existing in 
most other countries. 

In the judgment of many bankers, this constitutes the most seri- 
ous weakness in the new system; but, on the other hand, the framers 
of the measure regard it as being the one thing destined to free the 
country from what they characterize as “Wall Street domination.” 



THE OTHER VIEW 



B UT the friends of the new system do not like to have it called a 
central bank, for they realize that such an institution is politi- 
cally unpopular. They prefer to claim that what has been 
done is the creation of a series of more or less independent 
“regional reserve” banks, but if one studies section eleven of the 
new law carefully he will see that this independence does not exist; 
the Federal Reserve Board is supreme. 

We are not imputing this as a fault to the new system. It may 
turn out to be one of its chief advantages. Many bankers believe 
that if we are to have a centralized credit system of any kind the 
more narrowly it is centralized the better. The bankers of the 
country very generally favored four reserve banks instead of eight, 
while not a few of them would have preferred but one. 

Whichever the new system may be — a central bank with 
• 
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branches or a group of “regional reserve” banks — does not prac- 
tically matter much now. The terms of the act, however, admit 
of but one interpretation; that is, that the Federal Reserve Banks, 
whatever their number, will be under the control of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 



WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM TO GET THE 

THING GOING 



M OST of the capital for the Federal Reserve Banks (minimum 
for each bank $ 4 , 000 , 000 ) will be supplied by the existing 
national banks, these being compelled under penalty of for- 
feiture of their charters to contribute six per cent, of their paid-up 
capital and surplus as a subscription to the stock of the F ederal Re- 
serve Banks. State banks and trust companies may, under certain 
regulations, also become subscribers. In the event of the bank sub- 
scriptions being insufficient, subscriptions may be asked for from 
the public, and should these prove inadequate, an amount of the 
stock may be allotted to the Government. These provisions for 
subscriptions by the public and the Government are of course in- 
tended to assure a subscription large enough to get the new Federal 
Reserve Banks going should the banks fail to subscribe the neces- 
sary capital. This failure hardly seems probable, especially as the 
subscription is compulsory so far as the national banks are con- 
cerned. 

We shall thus have eight or twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
owned principally by other banks, and chiefly by the national insti- 
tutions. The earnings on the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks 
will go six per cent, to subscribers to the stock, and the remainder 
to the United States as a franchise tax, except that one-half of the 
net earnings shall be paid into a surplus fund until it equals forty 
per cent, of the capital of the bank. 



THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 



A S a governing body for the new banking system, Congress has 
created a Federal Reserve Board, composed of seven mem- 
bers, all of whom are named by the President of the United 
States. The Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency (who are named by the President) are cx-officio members 
of the Board, and the other five members are nominated directly by 
the President. 
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The powers of the Board are very great. They are fully set 
forth in the text of the act as published in the January issue of this 
Magazine. Can these enormous powers be exercised with reason- 
able satisfaction to all interests and to all sections of the country? 
Upon the reply to this question as evidenced in practical form will 
hang the fate of the new system. 

Although the salary of $12,000 a year is not large enough of 
itself to command the services of men of first-rate ability in the 
banking and business world, the honor of being selected for a post 
of this kind may prove tempting to those who have already accumu- 
lated fortunes. 

It is quite within the bounds of moderation to say that the com- 
position of the first Federal Reserve Board will be of vast weight in 
determining the attitude which bankers and business men generally 
will assume toward the new system. 



FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 



O NE of the first duties of the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee provided for in the Federal Reserve Act was the divi- 
sion of the continental United States into districts and the 
designation within each of such districts of a Federal Reserve City, 
to be the location of a Federal Reserve Bank. This committee is 
made up of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Comptroller of the Currency. These gentlemen be- 
gan their labors some time ago, and had not yet finished them when 
this was written. 

In apportioning these districts, due regard was to be given to 
convenience and the customary course of business, and the districts 
need not necessarily be coterminous with any State or States. 

Where banking is allowed to follow its natural course, it seeks 
the most advantageous place as naturally as water runs down hill; 
but when the banking centre of any given district comes to be arbi- 
trarily assigned by any body of men, however wise and conscien- 
tious, practical difficulties arise. 

The National Banking Act leaves the matter of the designation 
of reserve cities with the banks of the respective cities, and it has 
happened that several of the smaller cities have availed themselves 
of the real or supposed advantage that accrues to the banks from 
being located in a reserve city, while other cities much larger have 
been indifferent to this advantage. 

It has always seemed somewhat of an anomaly that St. Louis 
and Chicago, being so near each other, should both be central re- 
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serve cities. True enough, the territory they serve is not the same. 
But it seems even stranger that these two cities and New York are 
the only central reserve cities in the country. One would suppose 
that a central reserve city would have been desirable on the Pacific 
Coast. 

But these anomalies, and others that might be pointed out, will 
probably not retain their interest much longer, for the reserve cities 
and central reserve cities are soon to lose their distinctions as such, 
and may be entirely shorn of the designations they now bear. If 
the act works out satisfactorily, in the course of a few years the 
Federal Reserve Cities may take the place altogether of the reserve 
and central reserve cities in carrying the redeposited bank reserves 
of the country. This may have considerable influence on commerce 
and industry in various localities, but its influence might easily be 
exaggerated. For instance, there are several small cities that do 
not seem to have grown very rapidly as a result of being raised to 
the dignity of reserve cities, while places like Rochester and Buffalo 
in the State of New York have grown to be points of great im- 
portance without such help. 

The artificial designation of a city as a place where bank reserves 
are to be kept has comparatively little influence in building up that 
place. A city’s prosperity depends upon its location and its com- 
merce, and if a certain amount of bank reserves should be arbitrarily 
taken away its prosperity need not be perceptibly curtailed. 



FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 



H ERE we have a new kind of bank, with a minimum capital of 
four million dollars, contributed by other banks. This makes 
the new institution a bankers’ bank. Its special character is 
further emphasized by the fact that it does not transact business 
with the general public, but only with member banks and with other 
Reserve Banks. 

These new banks will be note-issuing institutions, will discount 
the paper of member banks, and in certain instances one Reserve 
Bank will rediscount the paper of another Reserve Bank. They 
will be managed by a board of nine directors, six being chosen by 
the member banks and three by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Federal Reserve Board has the power to suspend or remove any 
officer or director of a Federal Reserve Bank. 

As custodians of banking reserves the Federal Reserve Banks 
will supplant the existing central reserve and reserve city banks, 
they will gradually take over the note-issuing functions now per-i 
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formed by the national banks, and may in time come to perform 
clearing-house operations. They will also hold a. considerable por- 
tion of the public funds, although the law still permits the use of 
the national banks as Government depositories. While the number 
of Federal Reserve Banks is at present limited to twelve, an unlim- 
ited number of branches may be opened under the terms of the law. 



THE NOTE ISSUES 



W HILE for a time at least the circulation secured by United 
States bonds may be continued, the principle of basing 
note issues upon gold and commercial paper is recognized 
in the new law. 

The new notes are obligations of the United States. They are 
not a legal tender, but are receivable by all national and member 
banks and by Federal Reserve Banks, and for all taxes, customs 
and other public dues. They shall be redeemed in gold on demand 
at the Treasury Department in Washington, or in gold or lawful 
money at any Federal Reserve Bank. The Federal Reserve Banks 
are required to hold a reserve of not less than thirty-five per cent, 
in gold or lawful money against deposits and of not less than forty 
per cent, in gold against Federal Reserve notes in actual circula- 
tion ; but the Federal Reserve Board may make certain suspensions 
of the' reserve requirements, the fall in reserve against note circu- 
lation to he subject to a graduated tax. 

When notes of one Federal Reserve Bank are received by an- 
other Federal Reserve Bank, they are not to be paid out, but are 
to be promptly returned, for credit or redemption, to the Federal 
Reserve Bank through which they were originally issued. 

The notes are obtained, virtually, of the Government, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks putting up collateral for them in the shape of 
notes, drafts and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, 
industrial and commercial purposes. 

It will be seen that while the notes are obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, they are emitted only upon the setting aside of a forty per 
cent, gold reserve by the Federal Reserve Banks, and are further 
secured by adequate collateral. In addition the Federal Reserve 
Banks must maintain with the Treasury a deposit of gold adequate 
for the redemption of their notes. 

The notes come to a bank customer in a roundabout wav. 

• (1) A Federal Reserve Bank applies to a Federal Reserve 
Agent for notes. 
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(2) This application goes to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which grants the request or denies it. 

(3) If the request is acted on favorably, the notes are received 
by the Federal Reserve Bank. 

(4) The Federal Reserve Bank can then lend the notes to 
member banks, and these in turn can lend them to depositors. 

It may be, of course, that the depositor applying for a loan in 
the shape of notes will not require them by the time this roundabout 
process is gone through with, or he may be dead; but possibly, if 
neither dead nor exhausted by waiting and his business affairs have 
not shifted while waiting for the loan, so that he no longer needs 
it, he may finally get what he wants. 

But this roundabout process, with its delays, will not only cause 
a loss of time, but it’s going to be costly in other ways. 

( 1 ) A Federal Reserve Board of five new members at $12,000 
a year ($7,000 added to the salary of the. Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency) ; expenses of these members. 

(2) Salaries of officers and directors of the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

(3) High gold reserves specifically held against notes. 

(4) Special redemption fund held in the Treasury. 

(5) A heavy “franchise” tax taken out of the earnings on the 
capital contributed by member banks. 

(6) A graduated tax, possibly on the circulation. 

(7) A discount rate which member banks must pay to Federal 
Reserve Banks for notes of the latter, when the member banks 
might just as well issue the notes themselves directly to their cus- 
tomers. 

All the costs incident to these delays, taxes and discounts will 
come out of the pockets of the farmers, merchants, manufacturers 
and wage-earners, in the aggregate representing a huge price which 
must he paid for that ignorance and prejudice about banking which 
are clearly to he seen in many sections of the Federal Reserve Act. 

But though these notes are not automatically issued by the 
banks as they should be, and the method of putting them in circu- 
lation is costly and cumbersome, they do represent a step in advance, 
for they are primarily based upon commercial paper and are backed 
by a strong gold reserve. They have some correspondence to busi- 
ness demands, which the present bond-secured national bank notes 
have not. 

Some time Congress will realize the simple truth that in making 
bank-note issues more difficult and costly than the issue of bank- 
book credits against . which checks may be drawn, a discrimination 
is made against the farmer, the small merchant and manufacturer 
and in favor of the big dealer, because the latter nearly always 
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wants to use credit in the form of checks while the former generally 
require credit in a form that will circulate from hand to hand — that 
is, bank notes (legal tender money, of course, being more costly than 
the notes). 



CHANGES IN RESERVES 



N OT only are the reserve requirements for the national banks 
considerably reduced, but by making a distinction between 
“time” and “demand” deposits the banks may find it possi- 
ble to still further lessen the amounts they must hold against their 
liabilities to the public. 

This reduction of reserves will largely offset the losses which 
the banks of the central reserve and reserve cities will sustain 
through having the reserves of other banks which they have been 
holding taken away from them. 

The most important change made by the new act, however, does 
not consist in the moderate reduction in reserves which the banks 
are required to hold, but in the shifting of the location of a large 
portion of these reserves from the vaults of the central reserve and 
reserve city banks to the new Federal Reserve Banks. This im- 
plies also that the management of these reserves will be taken away 
from the national banks acting as reserve agents and placed under 
the control of a limited number of Federal Reserve Banks, which 
in turn are largely controlled by a Federal Reserve Board com- 
posed of members appointed by the President. This looks very 
much like the substitution of political control of the bank reserves 
in place of banking control. Whether or not this shall prove to be 
the case will depend largely upon the character of the men appoint- 
ed to membership on the Federal Reserve Board and how they dis- 
charge their duties. It is only fair to assume that the appointees 
will be men of high character and that they will endeavor to dis- 
charge their duties in a manner beneficial to all interests and all 
sections. 

The change in location of reserves will be more or less artificial 
and arbitrary, the redeposited bank reserves not going as heretofore 
to the localities and to the banks that offered the most advantages, 
but to the places and to the Federal Reserve Banks selected by law. 
It may be doubted whether, for a long time at least, the manage- 
ment of the bank reserves will be improved by this change, though 
the principle of concentration, wiselv applied, promises ultimately 
Xgood results. * 
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STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS 



P ROVISION is made in the Federal Reserve Act for entrance 
of State banks and trust companies into the new system. As 
these institutions greatly exceed the national banks in number, 
their action will be watched with much interest. While if they re- 
main outside the new system they cannot obtain the direct advan- 
tages which accrue to member banks, they will no doubt be able to 
find means of benefiting indirectly. 

While there are some 7,000 national banks in the United States, 
there are two or three times that many institutions operating under 
State charters, and any law that would succeed in uniting all these 
banks in one homogeneous system would perform a service of great 
value to the business interests of the country. Membership in the 
Federal Reserve Banks is compulsory so far as national banks are 
concerned, but Congress has no power to coerce the State banks, 
and these may find sufficient reasons for maintaining their present 
form of charter. On the other hand, once the new system gets in 
full operation and if it shall be seen to possess great advantages to 
its members, the State banks and trust companies may come in. 

Soon after the National Bank Act went into effect it was 
thought by imposing a prohibitory tax on the circulating notes of 
the State banks these institutions would be forced into the national 
system. But while this tax drove the State bank note out of exist- 
ence it was not effectual in compelling these institutions to give up 
their State charters and come into the national banking system. On 
the contrary, despite the loss of the circulation privilege the State 
banks continued to thrive and have far outstripped the national 
banks. 

It is too soon to predict what effect the new law will have on the 
State banks, but it would seem that until the advantages of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act are fully demonstrated in practice, the great ma- 
jority of the State banks will be reluctant to avail themselves of its 
provisions. 



TRUST COMPANY FUNCTIONS FOR NATIONAL 

BANKS 



A MONG the numerous broad powers conferred upon the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the following is of great importance: 
“To grant by special permit to national banks applying 
therefor, when not in contravention of State or local law, the right 
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to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and 
bonds under such rules and regulations as the said board may pre- 
scribe.” 

While this does not confer trust company powers on the national 
hanks, it does take a considerable step in that direction. The pro- 
vision is merely permissive, and seems to be drawn in a way that 
gives the States power to exclude other than State-chartered institu- 
tions from the assumption of trust company functions. 

If the national banks generally should apply for and receive 
the privileges mentioned in the section of the new law quoted above, 
this might go far toward unifying the banking system of the coun- 
try, for the powers of the national banks would then be broader 
than those of the trust companies formed under State laws, and the 
national bank would seem to offer the more profitable form of or- 
ganization. 

It is always hazardous to prophesy how a new statute will work 
out in practice. The provision under consideration, if widely 
availed of by the national banks, might be of tremendous impor- 
tance in tending to concentrate banking in the hands of institutions 
chartered by the Federal Government. If the law directly con- 
ferred full trust company powers on all national banks, it would 
probably have that effect in time; but the half-hearted permissive 
way in which the new measure goes about endowing the national 
banks with trust company privileges, rather warrants the conclu- 
sion that this section of the law may become a dead letter, or at 
least of moderate importance only. 



ACT OF MAY 30, 1908, EXTENDED FOR ONE YEAR 



T HE act of May 30, 1908, commonly known as the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Law, and which would have expired by limitation 
June 30, 1914, is extended to June 30, 1915, by the Federal 
Reserve Act, and the tax on emergency bank-note circulation, se- 
cured otherwise than by the bonds of the United States, provided 
for in the Aldrich- Vreeland Law, is reduced from five per cent, 
per annum for the first month and afterwards an additional tax 
of one per cent, per annum for each month until a tax of ten per 
cent, per annum is reached to three per cent, per annum for the 
first three months and afterwards an additional tax of one-half of 
one per cent, per annum for each month until a tax of six per cent, 
per aimum is reached. 

This reduction of taxation on emergency circulation will render 
such circulation available for use should there be any scarcity of 
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currency in certain localities while the change is taking place from 
the old system to the new. As this change is to take place gradual- 
ly, the likelihood of its causing any serious monetary stringency 
does not seem very great. 



LOANS ON FARM LANDS 



N ATIONAL banks outside of central reserve cities are au- 
thorized to make loans on farm lands. These loans shall 
not be made for a longer time than five years, nor for an 
amount exceeding fifty per cent, of the actual value of the prop- 
erty offered as security. They are further limited to twenty-five 
per cent, of the capital and surplus of the bank or to one-third of 
its time deposits. 

The contention between those who favor real estate loans by 
commercial banks and those who oppose such extension of credits 
is an old one and the grounds of the arguments presented by each 
side are familiar. No one claims that a farm loan, under proper 
conditions, is not a good form of security ; but it is claimed by many 
that such loans do not possess the ready availability that the docu- 
ments of a commercial bank whose deposits are largely payable on. 
demand should have. But many bankers, speaking from experi- 
ence, contend that in time of stringency money can be more readily 
obtained on farm loans as collateral than on anything else. This 
view, of course, does not affect the validity of the contention of the 
opponents of this theory so far as it refers to the remoteness of the 
date of maturity of long-time farm mortgages compared with com- 
mercial paper maturing at short intervals. 

With State banks; trust companies; insurance companies and 
national banks all making loans on farms, and with new State and 
Federal rural credit systems either in operation or contemplated, 
the farmer promises to be better provided with credit facilities than 
any other class in the community. To even things up it may be- 
come necessary to make special provision for the organization of 
industrial, railway and financial banks. 



FOREIGN BRANCHES 



N ATIONAL banks with a capital of one million dollars and 
more may file application with the Federal Reserve Board 
for authority to establish branches in foreign countries or de- 
pendencies of the United States for the furtherance of the foreign 
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commerce of the United States and, if required, to act as fiscal 
agents of the Government. 

The general principle of permitting the national banks of the 
United States to go into the field of foreign banking if they wish 
is undoubtedly commendable, but it is not so clear that the mini- 
mum capital of banks desiring to do a foreign business is large 
enough. If the extension of the national banks into foreign coun- 
tries were confined to banks of $5,000,000 or even $10,000,000 the 
results might be better. The capital of banks in most foreign coun- 
tries is, as a rule, much greater than $1,000,000; and besides our 
banks that have no larger capital than this would probably be weak- 
ened rather than strengthened by opening foreign branches. 

The granting of permission to establish foreign branches rests 
with the Federal Reserve Board, which may reject such applica- 
tions if the capital proposed to be set aside for the conduct of for- 
eign business is inadequate, or if for other reasons the granting of 
such application is deemed inexpedient. 

With this restriction the establishment of branch banks abroad • 
may be kept within safe limits, and perhaps the wisest policy would 
be to permit such extension of banking operations to take place 
slowly and cautiously. Many of our national banks that have $1,- 
000,000 capital, and are in this respect qualified to enter the foreign 
field, lack the general equipment, the knowledge and experience, 
that would fit them successfully to engage in foreign banking. 

Undoubtedly, however, the larger banks may safely establish 
branches abroad, and perhaps at first it would be wise to confine 
the privilege to the big banks. 

Would it not have been still better — if we are not to have an 
International American Bank with a capital of at least $100,000,- 
000 — to have permitted the Federal Reserve Banks only to es- 
tablish foreign branches, such branches to engage in general bank- 
ing? 

It has never been quite clear why Congress was so reluctant to 
provide for the extension of American banking into foreign coun- 
tries. The beginning in this direction marks a disappearance of 
that legislative indifference to our banking institutions which has so 
long prevailed. Whether this innovation works out successfully or 
not will depend largely upon the way the special provision of the 
law is applied. A cautious policy, in this instance, can hardly fail 
of being the wisest. 
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GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW LAW. 



S OME of the difficulties the new law will encounter have been 
indicated already. It remains to point out some of its prin- 
cipal advantages. These are: 

(1) A linking of the banks of the county* together through 
the Federal Reserve Banks for the common defense of the coun- 
try’s banking, commerce and industry. 

(2) A note issue whose volume will depend upon the coun- 
try’s commercial activity. The notes are uniformly good beyond 
question. 

(3) A rediscount system whereby banks may better supply 
ordinary commercial needs and that will practically prevent the 
suspension of any solvent bank. 

There are, of course, many other advantages, such as the hand- 
ling of the public funds in a more sensible manner, etc., but the 
three points stated above are sufficient to entitle the new system to 
a fair trial, for if it meets these requirements it will be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to the country^ Whether it shall succeed in these fun- 
damental respects or not will depend upon the hearty cooperation 
of the banks and the public (already apparently assured) and 
the character and wisdom of the Federal Reserve Board. Indeed, 
it is hardly too much to say that the success or failure of the new 
system will rest in the Board’s hands. While its members will have 
an extremely difficult task — almost an impossible one in fact — they 
may, if men of wide experience and sound judgment, get the new 
system working smoothly and defend it from effective political as- 
sault for some time, and if after trial it proves well adapted to the 
country’s needs, with such amendments as experience suggests, it 
may become a permanent part of the country’s banking system. 



THE FIFTH WHEEL 



O NE of the curious provisions of the law is that providing for 
a Federal Advisory Council, to have as many members as 
there are Federal Reserve districts. This council is to 
meet four times a year in Washington, and may meet 
oftener in Washington or elsewhere. It has power to confer with 
the Federal Reserve Board, to call for information and to make 
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recommendations. What will be done if these “calls” and “recom- 
mendations” are unheeded, the law fails to state. 

The members of the Advisory Council are selected by the di- 
rectors of the respective Federal Reserve Banks, and they shall re- 
ceive such compensation and allowances as may be fixed by such 
directors, subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board. 



REFUNDING PROVISIONS 



A FTER two years from the passage of the act, and at any 
time during a period of twenty years thereafter, member 
banks desiring to retire the whole or any part of their cir- . 
culating notes may apply to the Treasurer of the United States to 
sell for their account at par and accrued interest United States 
"bonds securing the circulation to be retired. Federal Reserve 
Banks purchasing such bonds shall be permitted to take out an 
amount of circulating notes equal to the par value of such bonds. 
It is further provided that the Secretary of the Treasury may issue 
in exchange for United States two per cent, bonds bearing the 
circulation privilege, but against which no circulation is outstand- 
ing, one-year gold notes of the United States for one-half the 
bonds tendered for exchange and thirty-year three per cent, gold 
bonds without the circulation privilege for the remainder. But the 
Federal Reserve Banks at the time of making such exchange must 
enter into an obligation to purchase at the maturity of such notes 
an amount thereof equal to those delivered in exchange for bonds, 
and the obligation to purchase such notes at maturity shall continue 
in force for a period not to exceed thirty years. Three per cent 
bonds may be issued in exchange for the one-year gold notes. 

The net earnings derived by the United States from Federal 
Reserve Banks shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, be used to supplement the gold reserve held against out- 
standing United States notes or shall be applied to the reduction 
of the outstanding bonded indebtedness. 

The act of March 14, 1900, providing for the maintenance of 
all forms of money at a parity is expressly reaffirmed, and no part 
of such act is repealed. 



HPO be conscious that you are ignorant is 
a great step to knowledge — Disraeli. 
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The New Banking Law— How Bankers 

Look At It 



James B. Forgan, President First 
National Bank, Chicago, 111. 

W HILE in some respects the 
measure as finally enacted 
into law might, in my opinion, 
be greatly improved, I have no doubt a 
banking system may be developed un- 
der it which will prove practical and 
beneficial. 

The power to accomplish this lies 
with the Federal Reserve Board, whose 
authority to interpret and administer 
the law as well as to organize and regu- 
late the Federal Reserve Banks is quite 
broad and comprehensive. The suc- 
cess or failure of the system will, 
therefore, depend on the intelligence 
and ability with which that Board ex- 
ercises its prerogatives of interpreta- 
tion, administration, organization and 
regulation; hence the great importance 
attached to the personnel of the Board, 
which forms the paramount issue at the 
present time. 

As the new system develops and its 
practical working becomes better un- 
derstood anything in the law tending 
to retard its progress along sound and 
satisfactory lines will doubtless be 
remedied by Congressional amend- 
ments. With the Government in con- 
trol of the system Congress will un- 
doubtedly give due weight to such rec- 
ommendations as may from time to 
time be made by the Federal Reserve 
Board for such amendments in the law 
as their experience in the management 
of the system may suggest as neces- 
sary or desirable. 

I, therefore, unconditionally recom- 
mend the acceptance by this bank of 
the terms and provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act and that it should be the 
intention of this Board to subscribe, on 
behalf of this bank to the capital stock 



of the Federal Reserve Bank to be or- 
ganized in the district in which this 
bank will be located after the geo- 
graphical limits to be served by such 
Federal Reserve Bank have been fixed 
by the organization committee. 

In thus entering the new system, we 
should do so with the avowed intention 
of cooperating to the fullest possible 
extent in making the system a success. 



E. L. Meyer, President First 
National Bank, Hutchinson, 
Kansas 



T^HE foundation of the new cur- 
A rency system is sound and safe 
and as secure as any of the cur- 
rency systems of Europe. This cur- 
rency is secured by gold deposit, guar- 
anteed by the Government, and will ex- 
pand and contract to v meet the demands 
of commerce. The reserve money of all 
the national banks will be deposited 
with the Federal banks and the Gov- 
ernment will deposit its funds there and 
check it out like any other depositor. 
The money of all the banks and the 
Government will be mobilized as in a 
great reservoir. It was formerly locked 
up in Sub-Treasuries and bank safes, 
and was no more use to the people than 
so much lead bullion, a buried treasure. 

The greatest boon to our banking 
system is the rediscounting of prime 
commercial paper and bills of exchange, 
for which the regional Federal Reserve 
Banks will furnish cash to the member 
banks. The ability of our banks to 
meet sudden demands for currency is 
of supreme importance. 

It will prevent commercial panics by 
enabling the banks to respond promptly 
to the demands of the agricultural, in- 
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dustrial and commercial industries of 
the country. Under the new currency 
system, banks will buy and sell these 
commercial bills, acceptable to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, so that the surplus 
funds of one State will be available in 
some other State where the crop move- 
ment requires the money. When Texas 
is moving her cotton, Iowa, or some 
other State, has surplus cash which 
would be available for this crop move- 
ment. When the cotton crop is mar- 
keted, this surplus cash would again be 
available to the banks of Iowa to move 
their corn crop. 



Some Terse Opinions Obtained 
by the “New York Times 99 

George M. Reynolds, President 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago — “Says the Federal Re- 
serve Act provides elasticity and that 
a more scientific method of issuing cur- 
rency has never been devised. 0 

® 

J. W. Perry, President Southwest 
National Bank of Commerce, Kansas 
City — “The currency bill was well re- 
ceived by public and bankers gen- 
erally. 

® 

F. M. Prince, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis — “Sentiment 
among bankers is strong toward a desire 
to aid in getting the currency bill in ac- 
tive working condition with the hope 
that it can be made and will prove the 
best measure possible. If conservative- 
ly operated they believe it will help 
banking and all other lines of business. 0 

® 

D. S. Culver, President Merchants 
National Bank, St. Paul — “As to the 
currency law, I believe banks in this 
section are going to accept the act and 
use utmost endeavors to make it a suc- 
cess, feeling that any weak points in the 
law, when tested, will be amended by 
Congress. 0 



William H. Crocker, President 
Crocker National Bank, San Francisco 
— “The effect of the currency bill will 
depend in great measure upon whom the 
President appoints to the Federal Re- 
serve Board." 

® 



N. H. Latimer, President Dexter 
Horton National Bank, Seattle — “The 
currency bill, as finally passed, should 
prove helpful to the banking interests. 
Business men generally feel that the 
enactment of the law has removed an 
element of uncertainty." 

® 



E. W. Andrews, President Seattle 
Natinoal Bank, Seattle — “With most lo- 
cal conditions favorable and the bank- 
ing, commercial and industrial interests 
now holding the belief that the cur- 
rency law is fundamentally sound and 
will be helpful, we cannot but feel that 
after allowing time for readjustment 
under the new system the coming year 
gives promise of much improvement and 
that legitimate business should prosper." 



® 



Sol Wexler, Vice-President Whit- 
ney Central National Bank, New Or- 
leans — “The currency bill will have a 
favorable effect upon banking and busi- 
ness in this section, and a generally 
hopeful view prevails." 

m 



New Comptroller of the Currency 
Named 



/^N January 13 the President sent to 
the Senate the name of John Skel- 
ton Williams of Virginia for Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Mr. Williams 
at the time of his nomination was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury. Un- 
der the provisions of the new Federal 
Reserve Act the Comptroller of the 
Currency will be ex officio a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
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Bank Men Take a Hand in Settling 
the High Cost of Living 

Cooperation Proving a Financial Success 



By RONALD L. BIRCH, Secretary The Cooperative Society of Bank 

Men, Boston, Mass. 



To bank men as well as to others the increase in the cost of living is an im- 
portant problem . After due consideration some of those connected with banks in 
Boston determined to try cooperation as a remedy . The Cooperative Society of 
Bank Men was formed with $ 25,000 capital, shares being placed at $10, which 
cost includes the membership and one share of stock with perpetual discount 
privileges to members on goods bought . An annual membership was also pro- 
vided for at a cost of one dollar. The ordinary necessities are sold for cash and 
at a substantial discount to members. How the experiment is working is inter- 
estingly told below by the secretary of the organization . — Editor Bankers 
Magazine. 



N O bank man to-day needs to be 
told what cooperation is. Much 
has been written about it by 
well-meaning but misguided philanthro- 
pists, and hours wasted in rambling 
expositions of cooperative theory by 
milk-toast philosophers. We all know 
what our English neighbors are doing 
in this line, and we who are inclined to 
patronize “John Bull” frequently won- 
der why we, too, can’t make good. 
That we are not generally successful in 
this line is proved by the bankruptcy 
records. But cooperative success is, 
nevertheless, possible. 

T'HIS is what one Boston bank man 
thought two years ago. He con- 
* ceived the idea that a cooperative so- 
ciety could be formed and successfully 
operated among the bank clerks of Bos- 
ton. By an article in a local financial 
paper he gathered together a group of 
men who were interested in such a pro- 
ject. The Cooperative Society of Bank 
Men was formed in September, 1912, 



with an authorized capital of $25,000, 
in shares of $10 each. 

Then began a campaign to raise 
funds. The first thousand dollars came 
fairly easily; but when about three 
thousand dollars had been raised, it be- 
came apparent that a store must be 
opened before more capital would be 
available. Conversely, more capital 
must be raised before a store could be 
opened. The directors, after having 
given much valuable time to the pro- 
ject, were discouraged, and only their 
sense of obligation to the men who had 
already invested prevented them from 
giving up entirely’. 

© 

XT X OWING that it was necessary to 
open a store in order to gain 
more funds, the directors set about se- 
curing a location. Here another diffi- 
culty’ was experienced. The large chain 
store owners influenced real estate 
dealers against the society, so that it 
was almost impossible to obtain desir- 
able quarters. Moreover, no one wanted , 
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to risk granting a lease to a cooperative 
store, for the financial record of 
cooperative ventures in New England 
is none too savory. 

However, a small five-story building 
was finally secured, after one of the 
directors had guaranteed the lease. 
The building was in such poor condi- 
tion that the owner was forced entirely 
to rebuild it before it was fit for any 
tenant. After many delays, a coopera- 
tive market was opened on the first 
floor early in September. 

® 



daily. All are pleased with the prices, 
quality and sanitary condition of the 
market, and are advertising it among 
their friends. The store is already 
making money, and since it is on two 
market thoroughfares it is getting an 
ever-increasing volume of transient 
trade. 

It is probable that the dollar mem- 
bership plan will be discontinued in the 
near future, since the membership is 
now large enough to insist upon an 
initial investment of ten dollars for a 
share of stock, either at once or in 
instalments. 



TN order to overcome the prejudice 
against cooperative credit, the 
Devonshire Market was organized as a 
separate corporation in which the 
Cooperative Society of Bank Men held 
preferred stock. After the market was 
well started, the common stock was 
purchased by the society, thus preserv- 
ing the separate identity and the conse- 
quent good will of the trade. 

The society now offered its stock- 
holders substantial and unquestioned 
discounts at leading houses in all lines 
throughout the city, an arbitrary quar- 
terly rebate of five per cent, on pur- 
chases, a probable five per cent, on 
their investment, besides a share in 
such future enterprises as might be 
undertaken. 

JN order to secure a large volume of 
trade at the outset, it was decided 
to offer all the privileges of stockhold- 
ers except a voice in the control of the 
society to non-stockholders for a fee of 
one dollar per year, this fee to be used 
for the current expenses of the society. 
This plan was an immediate success, 
and several hundred new members 
were added in this manner. 



'J'O summarize the condition of 
the society. There are now up- 
wards of 650 stockholders and mem- 
bers, and many more are being added 



T^O the officers and directors of the 
Cooperative Society of Bank Men 
the secrets of success in cooperative mer- 
chandising are these: First, control and 
management to be vested entirely in 
business men; second, legitimate compe- 
tition must always be met; third, the 
privilege of purchasing stock must not 
be confined to any especial class of 
people; fourth, the location must ad- 
mit of transient trade, and the transient 
trade must be taken care of ; fifth, un- 
remitting diligence must be exercised 
by the officers. 

Cooperation is no get-rich-quick 
scheme, but it docs offer more real op- 
portunities to save money than any 
other plan of action, and if managed 
the same as any other well-organized 
business, it is bound to be successful. 




Short Term Securities 



TjNDER the title of “Short Term 
Securities,” the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, has compiled and 
issued through its bond department a 
book giving the important feature of 
each issue, arranged for convenient 
reference. The growth in recent years 
of the practice of raising capital by 
means of short term notes makes a com- 
pilation of this character especially 
useful to bankers and investors. 
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Some Suggestions to a Young Man 
Who Aspires to be a Banker 



T HE following letter to the Edi- 
tor of The Bankers Magazine 
suggests an interesting line of 
thought : 

Marion, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sia: Will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions regarding banking: 

What are the average salaries paid bank 
clerks from the messenger to cashier? 

Would you advise me to take a course 
in banking such fes taught by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence School or the Ameri- 
can School of Banking? After taking such 
a course would it be necessary to start in 
as messenger or would one get a higher 
position? 

Is promotion very rapid? 

Would you advise a young man who ex- 
pected to become moderately rich to follow 
banking as a profession through which he 
could attain this end? 

Are the opportunities good or poor for 
a man without money but who has the 
training? 

Thanking you in advance for you ad- 
vice, I remain 

Yours truly, 

W. A., Jr. 

THE BANK MAN’S WAGE 

'T'HE writer is evidently a young man 
whose ambition is to become “mod- 
erately rich”; not an unworthy motive, 
but broadly speaking, quite unlikely of 
achievement for the average man who 
chooses, or drifts into, banking as a 
career. 

The banker is usually a leading citi- 
zen, well housed, well groomed, and 
well fed. Some are wealthy; but the 
most that can be hoped for by the 
simon-pure banker is a good position, a 
comfortable salary, with reasonable as- 
surance that it will continue quite in- 
definitely. As a matter of fact, if a 
census were taken, it would doubtless 



show that the “moderately rich” banker 
has made his money in some other line, 
and because of his wealth and standing 
has been given a bank officership ; or, by 
virtue of his stock holdings, has been 
elected to such an office by processes ^ 
well known to the fraternity. 

No doubt banking offers exceptional 
opportunities for making money. The 
banker's name stands for something; his 
support lends weight to an enterprise. 
Therefore he is “let in” on a great 
many projects and by virtue of his 
financial training becomes a good judge 
of investments and is able to distinguish 
between good risks and bad. He some- 
times fails to distinguish between the 
two, speculates with his own and the 
bank’s funds and the old story follows. 

Banking is a dignified profession and 
worthy of any man. It is a field of ex- 
ceeding usefulness; and the banker im- 
bued with high motives and a kindly 
heart can do as much good in a quiet, 
unostentatious w f av as the average 
preacher. But the man who enters 
banking “for the money that’s in it” 
will either fail to realize his ambition 
or miss the chief charm of the job; for 
success here cannot be measured by the 
dollar standard. 

Banking is not a bed of roses, and 
the banking world is full of disappoint- 
ed and dissatisfied men. There are, 
perhaps, more disgruntled men than 
contented. The officers seem to have 
such an easy time; they receive callers; 
write letters; attend meetings; examine 
statements; draw fat salaries; attend 
conventions; play golf. And all would, 
therefore, be officers! But many a 
grumbling clerk forgets that some men 
are paid not for doing things, but for 
knowing how. Even the gentle art of 
shaking hands is an asset to their bank, 
and likewise the gentler art of saying 
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“no” — and not all men are artists at 
shaking hands and saying “no.” 



^L^E cannot, therefore, advise our 
correspondent to follow banking 
if he would become “moderately rich,” 
for promotion is not rapid, the work 
often trying and the financial rewards 
not, as a rule, highly remunerative. 
Given two boys of the same talents and 
the same determination; put one in a 
large railroad, a corporation or depart- 
ment store and the other in a bank. The 
chances are that the one in the mer- 
cantile calling will be making ten thou- 
sand to the other's three in the same 
length of time, chiefly because of the 
broader field and larger opportunities 
afforded him. 

The average messenger in a large 
bank receives, as a beginner, about $25 
per month. From this he will be ad- 
vanced as he progresses until he receives 
about $1,000 a year (or less) to run a 
ledger. Tellers in New York receive 
from $1,800 to $4,000, depending upon 
the bank, the length of service, the size 
and “spirit” of the institution. Twenty- 
five hundred would, perhaps, be a fair 
average. In country towns ten to 
twelve hundred dollars is a good salary 
for tellers and bookkeepers, and from 
two to three thousand is considered 
good pay for officials. The president 
frequently gets nothing but honor; but 
in large places he is the highest paid 
official, and will receive from five to 
twenty-five thousand, a few in very 
large banks passing this figure, but the 
number is small. 



TWO SCHOOLS OF BANKING 

ANKERS may be divided into two 
schools, those who believe experi- 
ence is the great (and only) teacher, 
and those who believe in a combination 
of experience and book learning. The 
former must go through an experience 



before they can profit by it; must have 
law suits in order to learn the law, and 
losses in order to learn how to invest. 
They will point with pride to the fact 
that they never had a loss and turn 
around and make a wrongful payment 
that a little book knowledge would 
have prevented. They will rule on 
legal questions according to a decision 
discarded by the courts years ago. 
They will cite law that is not law be- 
cause it is bad, and law is never bad — 
although legislation may be. They 
must burn their fingers to prove that 
fire is hot. They do things a certain 
(foolish) way for no better reason than 
that they have always done them that 
way, and become old in the service be- 
fore they learn that books are men's 
experiences, and through the experi- 
ence of others we can avoid the pit- 
falls ourselves. 

The other school says: “Give us 
books — good books; all the literature 
that pertains to our profession. Tell 
us wdiat other men have done and got- 
ten into trouble, that we may be on 
guard against the same things. His- 
tory repeats itself. What happened in 
one bank may happen in another; 
therefore, show us the law — not that 
we would be lawyers — but just good 
bankers, and, therefore, keep out of 
court. Teach us economics that we may 
^understand the trend of events and dis- 
cern the signs of the times; grammar 
that we may write good letters; credits 
that we may make safe loans; the theo- 
ry of money that we may understand 
currency problems, and history, that 
we may judge the present in the light 
of the past.” 

And you do well, young man, if you 
decide to take up this calling, to join 
the latter school, for these are the men 
whose future is before and not behind 
them — the optimists who know how to 
say “good morning !” By all means 
take the course of study furnished 
by the American Institute of Banking, 
which has done and is doing more to 
educate the bankers of to-day, along 
practical lines, than any other insti- 
tution. 
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Of necessity you will, as a rule, have 
to start at the bottom. Let your expe- 
rience go hand in hand with your 
studies. You will better understand 
what you read about if you are doing 
the very things, than if you attempt to 
get the theory without the practice. 
And if you get into a good bank, work 
hard, keep your eyes and ears open and 



your mouth shut ; spend your spare 
time along definite, constructive lines, 
such as the American Institute of 
Banking will suggest, it may be that 
you will get to the top, for the top is 
never, crowded, and in time become 
“moderately rich,” whatever that term 
may mean. You can at least become 
immoderately useful. 
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Bank Letters That Pull and Hold 

Business 



By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 



T HE specimen letters shown in 
this article are now being used 
with great effectiveness in con- 
nection with business getting and con- 
serving. In the opinion of the writer, 
letters should only be used where a per- 
sonal call is not practicable. And, not- 
withstanding the personal solicitation of 
accounts is recommended as being more 
effective, our subject is of great im- 
portance, and deserving of the consid- 
eration of every aggressive banker. 

The degree of success to be attained 
by the plan discussed in this article 
will depend very much on the construc- 
tion of the letters, and whether they are 
first typewritten copy, carefully signed, 
or multigraphed letters, with a careless- 
ly stamped signature affixed thereto. It 
is to be hoped that banks which now 
use multigraphed letters will soon dis- 
card them, and use only first copy type- 
written. Multigraphed, or what might 
be called imitation letters, arc properly 
used in connection with the sale of toi- 
let soaps and baking powders, but are a 
discredit to the bank that uses them in 
its correspondence. In fact, the coun- 
terfeit appearance so prominent in 



nearly all multigraphed letters detracts 
very largely from their general effec- 
tiveness, notwithstanding they may be 
well constructed. 

Imitation letters may deceive many 
ignorant people, but that they are spu- 
rious the keen business man will know 
at first glance. When the cost of first 
typewritten copy is compared with the 
important work which the letter is ex- 
pected to accomplish, it no longer ap- 
pears logical that banks should con- 
tinue to use imitations. The cost is 
made even more insignificant when 
compared with the real value of the 
business at stake. 

Every bank using letters in its busi- 
ness-getting plans should have a series 
of well-constructed form letters; and 
where special letters are necessary in 
specific cases, one of these forms can 
readily be changed to meet the require- 
ments. 

In each of the following cases, a per- 
sonal interview was not practicable. A 
Record Card similar to that shown 
herewith should be kept in every New 
Account Department. That it is neces- 
sary is no longer questioned. 
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HEW ACCOUNT TELLERS' RECORD CARD. 
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FORM 1. 



FORM LETTERS APPERTAINING 
TO NEW ACCOUNTS 

r I 'HE above card shows the transac- 
tions complete. It gives the name 
and address of the person introducing 
or commending the bank, and whether 
the bank acknowledged the favor either 
by a personal call or by the sending of 
a form or special letter. It also gives 
the name and address of new depositors 
thus secured, how they were introduced, 
the amount deposited, kind of account 
opened, and whether the bank expressed 
its appreciation in a personal way or 
sent a form or special letter. 

This card further shows at a glance 
the work Mr. Brown is doing gratui- 
tously for the bank, and accordingly 
gives some idea as to his real worth as 
a worker. It also shows the record of 
depositors subsequently introduced and 
sent in from time to time. 

Analyzing the first transaction, we 
arrive at this conclusion: Mr. John H. 
Richardson, No. 6515 South Maple 
avenue, Los Angeles, has opened a 
checking account with $250. He was 
introduced by an old customer of the 



bank, Mr. Howard Brown, No. 516 
Trust Building, Los Angeles. Two 
letters can be used very effectively. 

The bank’s letter to Mr. Richardson 
is as follows: 

FORM LETTER NO. 1 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 191S. 
Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: — We note with pleasure that 
you have favored us with your checking 
account. Our constant aim is to maintain 
at all times a high standard of efficiency, 
and to sustain ns nearly as possible ideal 
relations with our customers. We ask that 
you do not hesitate to use this bank when- 
ever we can be of service to you. 

We enclose herewith our descriptive book- 
let, and especially invite your attention to 
that portion covering our savings depart- 
ment. If at any time you should have idle 
funds, it will be to your advantage to de- 
posit them in our savings account, on which 
we pay a liberal rate of interest. 

We thank you for your account, and trust 
that you will find it a pleasure to transact 
your banking with us. 

Yours very truly, 

WRM/L Cashier. 



It is suggested that a statement of 
the bank’s resources and liabilities be 
enclosed with this letter, but no refer- 
ence need be made to it. 
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What does Form Letter No. 1 ac- 
complish? It informs Mr. Richardson 
that the bank has not overlooked the 
opening of his account, and that it is 
the aim of the officers to cultivate ideal 
relations with him. He is urged to 
avail himself of the efficient service 
rendered by the bank. The second par- 
agraph, although appearing to be to the 
depositor’s interest, is in reality a direct 
appeal for Mr. Richardson’s savings 
account In closing, the letter conveys 
the thanks of the bank for the account, 
and leaves Mr. Richardson anticipating 
the pleasure to come in transacting his 
business with the bank. 

The effect of this letter, coming as it 
would generally do unexpectedly to the 
new depositor, is certain to leave a last- 
ing impression on his mind. To him 
the opening of his account with the 
hank may have been a very common- 
place thing, but to the bank its im- 
portance deserved recognition. This 
letter is sure to increase a regard for 
the bank and its officers. It will stimu- 
late a desire to commend the bank to 
all who are dissatisfied with their bank- 
ing connections elsewhere. It will make 
Mr. Richardson feel that the bank is his 
friend, and that it is interested in his 
success. 

The question that a banker should 
ask in this connection, is: “Can we 
afford not to use such a letter as this 
in our plans for business-getting?*’ 

In writing to Mr. Howard Brown, 
the old depositor who introduced Mr. 
Richardson, the bank will use Form 
Letter No. 2. 

* FORM LETTER NO. 2. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 
Mr. Howard Brown, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: — We note with pleasure your 
introduction of Mr. John H. Richardson 
to our new account tellers. It is our con- 
stant aim to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency, and we trust that Mr. Richard- 
son will find it to his advantage to transact 
his banking business with us. 

We feel indebted to you for your kind- 
ness in this connection, and trust that you 
will not hesitate to use this bank whenever 
we can be of any service to you. 

In the event that it might inconvenience 
you at any time to call in person with your 



friends, we would be glad to have you use 
the enclosed cards, which will receive the 
best of our attention upon their presenta- 
tion. 

Thanking you for this evidence of your 
support, we remain 

Yours very truly, 

WRM/L Cashier. 



As in the former case, it would be 
advisable to enclose a statement of the 
bank’s resources and liabilities, but 
without referring to it. With this let- 
ter there should also \>e enclosed a book 
of detachable blank introduction cards. 

What does this letter accomplish? In 
the first place, it emphasizes the fact 
that the bank appreciates the favor con- 
ferred by Mr. Brown. It further as- 
sures him that the bank wilL give Mr. 
Richardson the best of attention. It 
acknowledges the bank’s indebtedness 
to Mr. Brown and asks for an oppor- 
tunity to reciprocate the favor. It also 
carries with it an appeal for more 
business. 

The introduction cards will make it 
easy for Mr. Brown to send his friends 
unattended, when it would inconven- 
ience him to accompany them. This 
will tend to make him more free in rec- 
ommending the bank, for if he thought 
it necessary to accompany them, he 
might hesitate. The letter will thus 
act as a stimulant, in that it will en- 
courage renewed efforts along the same 
lines. 

Again the question arises which the 
aggressive banker must answer: “Can 
I afford not to use such a letter in my 
plan for business-getting?” 

Had Mr. Brown sent Mr. Richard- 
son to the bank to open the account in- 
stead of personally introducing him, the 
following letter would be necessary: 



FORM LETTER NO. 3. 



Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 
Mr. Howard Brown, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir. — We have just had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. John H. Richardson, 
and are gratified to know that you com- 
mended this bank to him. Our constant aim 
is to maintain at all times a high standard 
of efficiency, and we trust that Mr. Rich- 
ardson wili find it a pleasure to transact 
his business with us. 

We feel indebted to you for your kindness 
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in this connection, and hope that you will 
not hesitate to call upon us for any favor 
we can render. 

In order to make it more convenient for 
you in the future, we enclose a book of de- 
tachable introduction cards, which will in- 
sure your friends our best attention when 
presented by them. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of this 
evidence of your support, we remain 
Yours very trulv, 

WRM/L ’ Cashier. 

This letter is similar to Form No. 2, 
and for this reason no explanation is 
necessary. 

In order to cover the Savings Bank 
Section, let us suppose that Mr. Rich- 
ardson opened a savings account instead 
of a checking account. Form Letter 
No. 4 will fit this case. 

FORM LETTER NO. 4. 

Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 

Dear Sir: — We note with pleasure that 
you have favored us with your savings ac- 
count. Our constant aim is to maintain at 
all times a high standard of efficiency, and 
to sustain as nearly as possible ideal rela- 
tions with our customers. We ask that you 
do not hesitate to use this bank whenever 
we can be of service to you. 

We enclose herewith our descriptive 
booklet, and especially ask your attention to 
that portion covering our commercial de- 
partment. If at any time you should have 
need of checking privileges, we will gladly 
open a checking account for you in any 
amount. In this department we provide foi 
the requirements of those in active business, 
individuals, firms, and corporations; and 
can assure you of our ability to meet your 
needs along commercial lines. 

We thank you for your savings account, 
and trust that you will find it a pleasure 
to transact your banking business with us. 

Yours very truly, 

WRM/L ‘ Cashier. 

Note that Form No. 1 and No. 4 are 
similar. The chief point of difference 
is in the departments referred to. The 
reason for this is that nearly all depos- 
itors have need of both a checking and 
a savings account. Many transact their 
savings business with a savings bank or 
trust company and their checking or 
commercial business with a State or 
national bank. In principle this may 
be proper enough, but where so many 
of our banks do both commercial and 



savings and trust business, it is more 
convenient and desirable for a depositor 
to do business in a single institution. 
Furthermore, if he does all of his busi- 
ness with one bank it is much easier to 
know what he is rightfully entitled to 
in the way of credit. The intent of 
Form Letters No. 1 and No. 4 is to 
encourage a consolidation into one bank 
of the depositor’s business. 



BANK LETTERS HAVE BEEN 
USED EFFECTIVELY FOR 
REGAINING DEPOSITORS 



'T'HE net growth of a bank depends 
more on the number of accounts 
closed and amount thus withdrawn than 
on the number of new accounts secured. 
It has been estimated that one old de- 
positor is worth fully as much as two 
new ones. Consequently it is a blow 
to any bank to have severed the ideal 
relations which have been long estab- 
lished with old depositors. The Record 
of Closed Accounts shown herewith has 
been effectively used for furnishing all 
the necessary facts concerning the 
withdrawal of accounts. Where a per- 
sonal interview was found imprac- 
ticable a well written letter has many 
times proven very effective. 

This new account tellers’ record for 
June 2nd, as shown, discloses the fact 
that Mr. John H. Richardson, who 
opened his account on May 15th, 1913, 
has withdrawn the same for the pur- 
pose of buying a lot. In his case, we 
would suggest Form Letter No. 5. In 
the case of Charles H. Randall, shown 
as the last account withdrawn, wc would 
use Form Letter No. 6, and if he did 
not reopen his account within six 
months, we would use Form No. 7 at 
that time. 

From the paying teller’s daily report, 
as shown by this record of the accounts 
closed, it appears that John H. Rich- 
ardson, who but recently opened a 
checking account, has withdrawn the 
same. He gave as his reasons in doing 
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so that he was buying a lot, and as we 
hare no evidence to the contrary we 
must accept the statement. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as his was a checking ac- 
count, Form Letter No. 5 will exactly 
fit his case. 

FORM LETTER SO. 5. 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1913. 
Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: — We regret that you have 
closed your checking account, and hope that 
it was not due to any inattention or lack 
of appreciation on our part. In any event, 
we will still consider you one of our valued 
customers, and trust that you will con- 
tinue to use the conveniences of our com- 
plete equipment as freely as heretofore. 

It is our constant aim to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency, and we hope that 
you have found it a pleasure to transact 
your banking business with us. 

We invite you to avail yourself again of 
the advantages of our commercial depart- 
ment, and also place at your disposal the 
facilities of our savings, trust and- safe 
deposit departments for any service you 
may require along these lines. 

Anticipating the pleasure of again serv- 
ing you, we are. 

Yours very truly, 

WRM/L Cashier. 



This letter ought to fully convince 
Mr. Richardson that the bank has ap- 
preciated his business, and that it hopes 
to have him reopen his account. The 
bank goes beyond this, by inviting him 
to use all its conveniences notwithstand- 
ing he has withdrawn his support. This 
proposition alone ought to make him 
feel under obligation to reopen his ac- 
count. 

@ 

A LETTER TO SAVINGS DEPOSI- 
TORS WITH A FOLLOW-UP 
LETTER 

r I '’HE last account shown closed on 
A the Record of Closed Accounts is 
that of Mr. C. H. Randall, who has 
withdrawn $1,240.60, closing out his 
savings account. No reason is given for 
this withdrawal. In this case, Form 
Letter No. 6 can be used, and then if 
he does not reopen the account within 
six months, let Form Letter No. 7 fol- 
low, with the expectation that it will 
cause him to re-avail himself of the 
advantages offered by such an account. 
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FORM LETTER NO. 6. 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 2, 1913. 
Mr. C. H. Randall, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: — We regret that you have 
closed your savings account, and hope that 
you have not entirely given up the desirable 
plan of maintaining such an account with 
us. In any event, we will still consider 
you a valued customer, and trust that you 
will continue to use the conveniences of our 
complete equipment as freely as hereto- 
fore. 

It is our constant aim to maintain a high 
standard of efficiency, and we hope you 
have found it a pleasure to transact your 
banking business with us. We invite you 
to again avail yourself of the advantage* 
of our savings department, and also place 
at your disposal the facilities of our com- 
mercial, trust and safe deposit departments, 
for any service you may require along these 
lines. 

Anticipating the pleasure of again serving 
you, we are, Yours very truly, 

WRM/I. Cashier. 

This letter, like some of the other 
forms, assures Mr. Randall that his 
business has been fully appreciated; 
and it also urges him to cling to the 
idea of maintaining a savings account. 
Notwithstanding he has withdrawn his 
support, he is urged to continue to use 
the conveniences of the bank, and this 
proposition ought to cause him to give 
consideration to the reopening of his ac- 
count. He is impressed with the idea 
that the officers of the bank are antici- 
pating the pleasure of doing business 
with him in the near future. 

A LETTER THAT IS USED SIX 
MONTHS AFTER AN AC- 
COUNT HAS BEEN 
CLOSED 

TF the records show that Mr. Randall 

has not reopened his account within 
the next six months Form Letter No. 7 
is used, with the expectation that it 
will accomplish this end. 

form: letter no. 7. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 2, 1913. 
Mr. C. H. Randall, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: — We regret to note that your 
•wings account which was withdrawn June 



2 has not been reopened. We are writing 
you at this time to assure you that we 
place a high valuation upon your patronage, 
and that the facilities of this bank are as 
ever at your disposal. 

We are still maintaining a high standard 
of efficiency, and cordially invite you to 
re-avail yourself of the advantages of our 
savings department at any time in the near 
future. It is not necessary for you to 
accumulate any large amount of money for 
reopening this account, as we give the 
same careful consideration to deposits of 
one dollar as to larger amounts. 

We thank you for the business with 
which you favored us in the past, and assure 
you that wc would appreciate having your 
account again. 

Yours very truly, 

WRM/L Cashier. 

Should this letter prove unsuccessful, 
a personal interview is necessary if this 
depositor is to be reached. 

© 

A LETTER THAT WILL RENT 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 

TTHE complaint of “too many unrent- 
ed boxes** is largely due to indif- 
ference on the part of the managers. 
In many instances, no effort is being 
made to encourage the use of safe 
deposit boxes, and until this is called to 
the attention of the people, little change 
in the situation can be expected. 

Where personal solicitation is not 
practicable, a well written letter to de- 
positors who are not renters of deposit 
boxes, to borrowers who are neither de- 
positors or renters of boxes, to promi- 
nent citizens, especially professional 
men and women, and to all merchants, 
will be found very effective. 

Form Letter No. 8 will answer the 
requirements for the first letter. 

FORM LETTER NO. 8. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 
Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: — The enclosed booklet describes 
our complete safe deposit department, and 
we especially urge that you avail yourself 
of the absolute protection it * affords 
against theft and Are for valuables and 
jewelry. 

Our safe deposit boxes are not only 
amply protected by heavy steel plate, but 
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are incased in a heavy steel protected vault 
three feet thick, which is in turn guarded 
by an electric alarm system. Boxes adapt- 
able for any ordinary purpose may be rent- 
ed for $3.50 a year, while packages aAd 
trunks may be stored at similar reasonable 
rates. 

It is our aim to maintain in this de- 
partment the same high standard of effi- 
ciency to be found in our savings, commer- 
cial, and trust departments, and know that 
you will find it a pleasure as well as a con- 
venience to transact business with this de- 
partment. 

Anticipating the pleasure of registering 
your name among the patrons of our safe 
deposit department, we remain. 

Yours very truly, 

WRM/L Cashier. 

A letter along the lines suggested 
will open the way and make easier a 
personal interview. An invitation to 
Mr. Richardson to call and inspect the 
safe deposit plant will sometimes bring 
the prospective renter in. 



A LETTER ON WILLS 

A TRUST DEPARTMENT is op- 
1 erated at a profit when it secures 
a volume of new business. Chief among 
the functions performed by this depart- 
ment is the handling of estates. In 
order to induce persons contemplating 
making a will to name the bank as trus- 
tee, many of our trust companies ad- 
vertise that they draw up wills gratui- 
tiously. In many cases, a letter similar 
to Form No. 9 has been found very 
helpful in securing estates to handle. 

FORM LETTER NO. 9. 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 15, 1913. 
Mr. John H. Richardson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir.* — We sincerely hope that you 
will be interested in reading the enclosed 
booklet on “Your Will, and How to Make 
It.” As a careful reader of the daily news- 
paper, you have been impressed by the fact 
that serious difficulties and injustices arise 
in nearly every case where there is no will. 

The prevalence of this condition has 
caused our trust department not only to 
issue the booklet referred to, but also to 
place at your disposal competent trust 
officers who will make your will gratuitious- 
ly. We have prepared for this purpose ex- 
clusive rooms, where you may meet these 
officers, and there discuss in confidence any 
phase of this important subject on which 



you are in doubt. Or, on request, one of 
our trust officers will call on you. 

Wills drawn carelessly are a menace to 
the interest of those concerned, and for 
this reason you should know beyond a doubt 
that your wishes will be carried out with- 
out exception after your death. Whether 
your estate be large or small, we urge you 
to avail yourself of our offer, and thereby 
receive the benefit of our experience in this 
particular line. Anticipating hearing from 
you at an early date, we remain, 

Yours verv trulv, 

WRM/L ‘ Cashier. 

In letter writing, as in all other plans, 
there must be system; a record should 
be made of every letter sent, which can 
be very easily done by the use of such 
a record card as the one indicated pre- 
viously in this article, and by using the 
form number of each letter when re- 
ferring to it. 

That letter writing can be made very 
profitable there is no doubt, for it has 
been well tried and found highly ef- 
fective. To banks that want to secure 
new business as well as hold that 
already secured — use a well written let- 
ter when a personal interview is im- 
possible or inadvisable, but always do 
something, for it will pay you welL 



m 



Income Tax on Bank Deposits 

r I 'HE following ruling has been 
promulgated by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue: 

“Banks, bankers, trust companies 
and other banking institutions receiv- 
ing deposits of money are not required, 
under the Treasury regulations (part 
2), approved October 81, 1918, to 

withhold at the source the normal in- 
come tax of one per cent, on the in- 
terest paid, or accrued or accruing to 
depositors, whether on open accounts 
or on certificates of deposit; but all 
such interest, whether paid, or accrued 
and not paid must be included in his 
tax return by the person or persons en- 
titled to receive such interest, whether 
on open account or on the certificate of 
deposit.” 
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A Success in Cooperative Marketing* 



T O insure the profitableness of 
agriculture, aggressive sales- 
manship, based upon a constant 
and comprehensive knowledge of gen- 
eral market conditions and reinforced 
by the control of at least a considerable 
part of the output of a given produc- 
ing section, is just as essential as scien- 
tific methods of cultivation. Obvious- 
ly, these factors are beyond the reach 
of the individual small farmer; the log- 
ical way to secure them is through the 
cooperation in the marketing of their 
products of a number of small produc- 
ers. And though the stiff-necked in- 
dividualism of the American farmer has 
resulted in the failure of a great ma- 
jority of the efforts at agricultural 
cooperation, the remarkable success of 
at least a few farmers* cooperative 
marketing associations demonstrates be- 
yond question the essential soundness 
and the great potentialities of the 
principle. 

Of these successful farmers’ associa- 
tions, one of the most striking is the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 
Exchange, which operates throughout 
the Virginia peninsula lying between 
Chesapeake Bay and the Atlantic 
Ocean — a thickly settled, intensively 
cultivated peninsula of fertile alluvial 
soil, devoted entirely to truck farming 
and mainly to the production of Irish 
and sweet potatoes. 



TPHIS association now markets the 
products of some three thousand 
farmers, comprising about two-thirds of 
the entire output of the peninsula, and 
through the effect of its activities in 



•Condensed from an address delivered by 
N. P. Wescott. of the Sales Department of the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, 
before the Corn Exchange National Bank Agri- 
cultural Conference, Philadelphia. Dec. 6. 1913. 
104 



maintaining generally a fair level of 
market prices constitutes the chief bul- 
wark against marketing disaster for the 
constantly dwindling remainder that 
still refuse it their support. During 
this, its fourteenth, season, it has mar- 
keted over eight thousand cars of Irish 
and more than four thousand cars of 
sweet potatoes, with enough of its 
other products to make a total of about 
thirteen thousand carloads or two and a 
half million barrels of food products. 
These goods it has sold to a customer 
list of more than a thousand wholesale 
dealers, in some four hundred cities and 
towns of forty-one different States and 
Canadian provinces; and for these 
goods it has collected and paid over to 
its members, less the five per cent, com- 
mission out of which all the expenses 
of the business are paid, a total of 
about four and a half million dollars. 
Moreover, during the fourteen years 
covered by its activities, the peninsula's 
total production of farm products has 
been trebled, farm land values have 
risen from thirty-five or fifty dollars an 
acre to from one to two hundred dollars, 
and there has been an advance which 
baffles estimate in the general prosper- 
ity and material standards of living of 
the people. 

@ 



r | S HE membership of the Exchange, 
**■ including all persons entitled to 
have their products marketed by it, 
comprise stockholders, tenants of stock- 
holders, and holders of “certificates of 
shipping privilege,** purchasable for the 
nominal sum of one dollar. Its 
entire membership and territory are di- 
vided into thirty-six “local divisions.** 
each centering around one or more 
of its forty-five loading points and each 
electing separately a member of its 
board of directors. The general of- 
ficers of the association, who are in 
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charge of its central office and to whom 
the regular daily conduct of its office is 
entrusted, are, of course, elected at its 
annual shareholders’ meetings. In ad- 
dition, each shipping point has a ’local 
agent,” locally chosen, who receives and 
manifests all produce delivered by the 
members and keeps the general office 
constantly informed as to his loading 
and through whom accounts are kept 
and frequent settlements made with the 
individual growers. 

On account of the perishable nature 
and wide fluctuations in market value 
of the association’s products, all sales 
are made by wire, although the annual 
cost of this telegraphic correspondence, 
in spite of the constant use of a com- 
prehensive private code system, now 
reaches twenty thousand dollars. From 
a private telephone switchboard in the 
general office, five trunk lines radiate to 
all parts of the peninsula, giving con- 
tinual touch with every agency; and 
since constant telegraphic information 
is also available from the association’s 
connections and outside salesmen as to 
the state of every important market in 
the country and from friendly associa- 
tions and dealers as to the current load- 
ing in other producing sections, each 
day’s sales-campaign is planned and 
carried out in the light of a very full 
knowledge of the two important factors 
of supply and demand. 



'T'HE astonishing success of this as- 
** sociation in revolutionizing the in- 
dustry of its entire section of Virginia 
has been derived broadly from the con- 
stant embodiment in its activities of cer- 
tain basic working principles, which 
are susceptible of application with 
equal benefits in a great number of 
other communities, and which may be 
briefly indicated as follows: 

1. In its strictly local relationships 
and activities, the association has been, 
from the outset, strongly militant. Its 
original and avowed purpose was to 
supplant the previously existent (and 



for the farmers disastrously inefficient) 
agencies of distribution and itself to 
market the great bulk, at least, of the 
peninsula’s product. This, of course, 
has earned for it the uncompromising 
antagonism of the local buyers of prod- 
uce, solicitors for commission houses 
and other exponents of the old methods 
of marketing and has imposed upon it 
the necessity of waging a constant cam- 
paign of uropagandism — of stimulating 
loyalty within the ranks and of enlist- 
ing new recruits. From the outset, the 
cardinal and almost only obligation of 
membership has been continued loyalty ; 
and the very moment a member sells a 
barrel of produce “outside the ex- 
change” he forfeits all rights of mem- 
bership and can make no further ship- 
ments through the association until the 
next year. 

2. The exchange differs radically 
from the ordinary corporation in that 
its purpose is not the making of profits 
for its stockholders. Its activities have 
been consistently shaped with a view 
single to its original purpose of so mar- 
keting the farm products of the penin- 
sula as to insure the farmers the utmost 
potential market value of their goods; 
the payment of dividends, though regu- 
lar and rather liberal, has always been 
subordinated to this purpose. In fact, 
the entire capital stock is only about 
forty-two thousand dollars, divided into 
five dollar shares, which it has been the 
constant and reasonably successful ef- 
fort of the directors to keep widely dis- 
tributed in small holdings. To this a 
surplus of about a hundred thousand 
has been gradually added ; and it is now 
a provision of the by-laws that what- 
ever net profits may remain after pay- 
ment of a dividend not exceeding ten 
per cent, shall be divided in halt, one 
part going to surplus and the other 
being distributed among all loyal ship- 
pers in proportion to their respective 
contributions of produce. 

3. With respect to its external ac- 
tivities, the exchange aims first and 
foremost at aggressive salesmanship. 
In place of the old method of con- 
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signing” produce for sale on commis- 
sion, it sells f. o. b. shipping point 
ninety per cent, of its entire output, the 
remainder being mainly odd lots and 
off grade goods. To provide a more 
direct and personal means of commu- 
nication with its trade, this farmers* as- 
sociation now sends out each year from 
its general office and maintains through- 
out the selling season resident sales- 
men upon the markets of Boston, Buf- 
falo, Toronto, Detroit, Pittsburg, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Kansas City and 
other cities. 

4. The association stands for the 
standardization of farm products. It 
maintains a force of local inspectors, 
one at every shipping point, directed 
and controlled by a travelling general 
inspector. All goods submitted for sale 
must pass the scrutiny of these men, 
and standards of quality, grading, fill- 
ing of packages, etc., are insisted on. 
Only goods measuring up to these re- 



quirements are permitted to bear the 
exchange’s official stamp of approval — 
the now famous Red Star Brand. 

5. Finally, and more comprehen- 
sively, the exchange aims at, and has 
in a large measure secured, first 
through the natural economy of oper- 
ating on a large scale, and secondly, 
through the elimination of useless mid- 
dlemen and the simplifying of un- 
necessarily slow and complicated mar- 
keting processes, the lowest possible 
cost of distribution. It gets for the 
farmer a larger number of pennies 
from the ultimate consumer’s dollar, not 
by increasing the size of that dollar, 
but by reducing the number absorbed 
in the tolls and wastes of unintelligent, 
haphazard methods of distribution. It 
thus performs a service not only to the 
farmers for whom and by whom it was 
established, but in a broadly economic, 
but very real sense, to the country at 
large. 
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Complying With the Federal Reserve 

Act 



'C'ROM the office of the Secretary of 
A the Treasury have been received 
the accompanying regulations and 
forms of resolution for indicating ac- 
ceptance or non-acceptance of the new 
Federal Reserve Act: 

Regulation, No. 1 , of the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee — 

That every national bank shall submit to 
its board of directors alternative resolu- 
tions accepting or rejecting the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act, and shall file 
with this committee, within the sixty days 
prescribed by said act, the resolution adopted 
by said board as the method of signifying 
the intention of said bank in the premises. 
All other banks eligible to membership may 
use substantially similar form of resolution 



of acceptance and intention to subscribe to 
the capital stock of Federal Reserve banks 
to be organized. 

RESOLUTION OF ACCEPTANCE 

At a meeting of the board of directors 

of the National Bank of 

duly called and held on day of 

, 19.., the following resolution was 

offered, seconded and duly adopted: 

Whereas, under Section 2 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, passed by the Congress of the 
United States on the 23rd day of Decem- 
ber, 1913, it is provided that: 

“Under regulations to be prescribed by 
the organization committee every national 
banking association in the United States 
is hereby required and every eligible bank 
in the United States and every trust com- 
pany within the District of Columbia is 
hereby authorized to signify in writing 
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within sixty days after the passage of this 
-act, its acceptance of the terms and pro- 
visions thereof, and. 

Whereas, after due consideration of the 
terms and provisions of said act it is the 
opinion of this board that said terms and 
provisions shall be accepted. 

Now, therefore be it resolved, that the 
oashier of this bank be, and he hereby is, 
authorized, empowered and directed to 
notify the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee of the acceptance of this association 
of the terms and provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act and of the intention of this 
Board to subscribe on behalf of this bank 
to the capital stock of the Federal Reserve 
Bank to be organized in the district in 
which this bank will be located after the 
geographical limits to be served by such 
Federal Reserve Bank have been fixed by 
the Organization Committee. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution passed 
by the board of directors of this associa- 
tion on the date specified and pursuant 
thereto I hereby notify the Reserve Bank 
Organization Committee of the action of 
said board and intention of this association 
in the premises. 

Cashier 

National Bank of 

To the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

RESOLUTION OF NONACCEPTANCE 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 

the 

National Bank of 

duly called and held on day of 

191 , the following resolution 

was offered, seconded, and duly adopted: 

Whereas, under section 2 of the Act of 
Congress known as the Federal Reserve 
Act, approved on the 23d day of December, 
1913, it is provided that: “Under regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the organization 
committee every national banking associa- 
tion in the United States is hereby re- 
quired, and every eligible bank in the 
United States and every trust company 
within the District of Columbia is hereby 
authorized to signify in writing within sixty 
days after the passage of this act, its 
acceptance of the terms and provisions 
thereof;” and. 

Whereas, after due consideration of the 
terms and provisions of said act it is the 
opinion of this board that such terms and 
provisions shall not be accepted. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
cashier of this bank be, and he hereby is, 



authorized, empowered, and directed to 
notify the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee of the nonacceptance by this associ- 
ation of the terms and provisions of said 
Federal Reserve Act and of the intention 
of this board not to subscribe on behalf of 
this bank to the capital stock of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to be organized in the 
district in which this bank will be located 
after the geographical limits to be served 
by such Federal Reserve Bank have been 
fixed by the Organization Committee. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution 
passed by the board of directors of this 
association on the date specified, and pur- 
suant thereto I hereby notify the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee of the action 
of said board and intention of this associa- 
tion in the premises. 

Cashier 

National Bank of 

To the Reserve Bank Organization Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

Regulation No. 2. — The Federal Reserve 
Act provides for membership of banks op- 
erating under State charters as well as 
membership of national banks. No new 
charter is contemplated in either case. 
Eligible banks become members by becom- 
ing stockholders in Federal Reserve Banks, 
when their applications have been properly 
approved and stock has been allotted to 
them. Such subscription to the capital 
stock of the Federal Reserve Bank appears 
to be a matter within the province of the 
board of directors of the subscribing bank. 
The organization committee therefore deems 
it unnecessary to require as a condition pre- 
cedent to membership that the stockholders 
should take any formal action. 

Inasmuch, however, as the stockholders of 
a bank have the legal right, by necessary 
vote, to force a solvent bank to liquidate, 
and if dissatisfied with the action of the 
board in becoming members might exercise 
this prerogative, banks desiring to take the 
precautionary measure of canvassing the 
sentiment of the stockholders may, by reso- 
lution of their boards, submit the question 
to the stockholders either at the next regu- 
lar meeting or at a specially called meeting. 
This course is, however, not insisted upon 
by the Organization Committee. 

Those national banks passing resolutions 
of nonacceptance on or before February 22, 
191 1, should, as soon thereafter as con- 
venient, and before the expiration of the 
twelve months prescribed in the Federal Re- 
serve Act, submit their action to the stock- 
holders for confirmation, since nonaccept- 
ance of the provisions of the Federal Re- 
serve Act will ultimatelv involve the liqui- 
dation of such national bank. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Wall Street Loans 

A S between buyer and seller. Wall 
Street does not deal on credit. 
Stocks and bonds must be paid 
for when delivered. Your credit may 
be good elsewhere, but here it stops 
with the physical possession of the 
property, other than for examination. 
Nor do checks pass current as in other 
channels of business. Certification is, 
perhaps, more common here than any- 
where else, and runs into the millions 
daily; it being estimated that in 1901 
the Stock Exchange certifications were 
nearly fourteen billion dollars, or about 
$45,000,000 a day. Brokers handling 
millions in the course of a short time 
cannot, as a rule, maintain bank bal- 
ances large enough to “clear” the trans- 
actions, unless the firm capital be un- 
usually large. Therefore the great 
Wall Street banks become the impor- 
tant factors in stock exchange transac- 
tions, since they furnish the credit fa- 
cilities that make large-scale operations 
possible. 



Two Methods of Lending in Wall 
Street 

HP WO methods are in vogue in mak- 
ing Wall Street loans, namely, 
over-certification and what is known as 
“clearance loans.” Over-certification 
is in effect a temporary loan — an over- 
draft, and not only illegal but against 
good banking principles, but until re- 
cently quite a common practice. The 
failure of the Seventh National Bank 
in 1901 was partly due to this evil. 

168 



Where the house is well established, 
well known, and in high credit, there 
may be no danger in the practice and 
trouble from this source is rare ; yet 
the weight of opinion is against it, and 
this form of lending is quite, if not 
altogether, obsolete. By obtaining a 
“clearance loan,” the broker has at his 
command a bank balance sufficient to do 
business and, technically, over-certifica- 
tion is avoided, although in substance 
it amounts to the same thing. The re- 
sults may be the same in either in- 
stance, but under the latter plan no 
law is broken. 



The Clearance Loan 



15 Y clearance loan is meant a one-day 
loan, made in the morning on a 
promissory note, the proceeds of w'hich 
are credited to borrower’s account, 
checks against it certified or paid, de- 
posits made during the day as transac- 
tions are completed, and securities de- 
posited at the close of business as col- 
lateral if such should be required, 
the loan paid by check and the day 
ends as it began, with a balance to the 
credit of the depositor. 

Perhaps such a course of business 
could be arranged, or a contract might 
be entered into between the parties that 
would give the bank a lien on the loan 
or its proceeds until the obligation was 
cancelled by payment; but the whole 
transaction is closed in a few hours, and 
the question whether such lien has been 
created has therefore seldom arisen, but 
is the main issue in the cases referred 
to below. Much of the bank litigation 
arises through failure of either the 
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bank or depositor. As long as the 
course of business runs smoothly no 
question arises. The bank and its 
clients are both receiving that for 
which they bargained, and both are sat- 
isfied. But once the doors of either are 
closed, then the courts get busy to de- 
termine their respective rights. 

A bank thus making clearance loans 
would naturally, upon receipt of infor- 
formation that its borrower was in dif- 
ficulty, immediately seek to protect it- 
self, first by ceasing to honor checks 
against the deposit-loan, and then by 
obtaining collateral security. 



Two. Cases in Point 

'T'WO cases, but slightly different in 
their details, have recently been 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, and well illustrate Wall Street 
loan methods and the dangers attend- 
ing such transactions. 

In one, a loan of $500,000 was made 
at ten o’clock for the purpose of clear- 
ing the day’s operations, the sum being 
credited to borrower’s account, making 
the balance $554,319.98, out of which 
was paid checks aggregating $585,- 
920.74. The firm suspended at about 
noon, and a bankruptcy petition 
was filed at 4.10. There was due 
upon the loan, presumably at the 
time of suspension, $166,166.69. 
Officers of the bank, noticing a 
drop in the stock during the day, de- 
manded payment, or securities to make 
good the obligation, and were told of 
the suspension; but securities to cover 
the balance were nevertheless delivered 
between two and four o’clock. Some of 
the securities bore no relation to the 
loan; others may have been released by 
the money so obtained. 

In the other case, a large deposit was 
made and securities deposited after the 
bank had heard rumors concerning dif- 
ficulties in the firm, which was at the 
time insolvent. Payment of checks was 
stopped and security demanded as soon 



as the bank had knowledge of the firm’s 
condition. 

The question arises, what right had 
the banks to the securities obtained 
after the firms had suspended? Did 
the payments (for such they techni- 
cally became) constitute preferences, 
unfair to the other creditors and there- 
fore voidable? Decision was against 
the bank in both cases. 



Two Name Accounts 



/"CONSIDERING the magnitude of 
^ the business, the number of de- 
positors (three million), and the com- 
plexity of interests necessarily involved 
in dealing with so many people, the 
savings banks of New York State have 
been singularly free from litigation. 
The reported cases for the past forty 
years would scarcely number four hun- 
dred, if so many. The reason may lie 
in the fact that many bank officials 
dread the notoriety attending law suits, 
as gratuitous advertising of the wrong 
sort, and settle rather than fight. 

More litigation has arisen through 
joint and trust accounts than any one 
feature of the business, thirty-eight out 
of one hundred and forty-two cases in- 
volving what is commonly called the 
“two-name account.’’ Wrongful pay- 
ment is the next most fruitful source of 
trouble; but the amount due the depos- 
itor seldom, if ever, is the point in dis- 
pute, at least in New York. It is the 
ownership rather than the amount that 
raises the issue. 

In joint accounts, it is usually sought 
to show a gift, implied or consummated, 
while in the trust account the claimant 
seeks, generally, to show a completed 
trust or a gift. The outcome is a mat- 
ter largely of intent as shown by the 
evidence. And whether a gift or a 
trust follows the act of opening such 
an account depends upon the circum- 
stances attending the transaction and 
subsequent acts or conversations. 
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The Law and The Courts Recog- 
nize Two-Name Accounts 

TJ ECOGNIZING the usefulness and 
serviceableness of such accounts, 
many States (at least twenty-seven) 
have enacted statutes governing them, 
and the courts have likewise recognized 
the value of joint and trust deposits in 
savings bank affairs, as affording a con- 
venience during the life of the parties 
and a speedy and inexpensive (in real- 
ity costless) method of transferring 
personal property in form of bank de- 
posits at death, and have ruled ac- 
cordingly. 

As a matter of fact, the man of mod- 
erate means, whose wealth consists 
largely of bank balances and real 
estate, may, by the joint or trust form 
of the former, and the joint-tenancy 
form of the latter, so arrange his af- 
fairs that a will or administration will 
not be necessary to effectually dispose 
of his estate. 

On account of the complications 
likely to arise, some banks will not ac- 
cept these two-name deposits, some rul- 
ing out the joint form and some the 
trust; but those who believe, as many 
do, that the bank can serve its depos- 
itors in death as well as in life are will- 
ing to “take a chance*’ for the sake of 
the good attending, and freely accept 
both forms. 



Joint Tenancy Defined 

T OINT tenants are those who hold 
** property, which they acquired by 
purchase at the same time, in virtue of 
the same title, interest and possession, 
and without anything to create a differ- 
ence in their respective interests or pos- 
session. (Abbott’s Law Dictionary). 

One of the incidents of an estate in 
joint tenancy is survivorship. Where 
one of the joint tenants dies the entire 
estate belongs to the survivor, and the 
heirs of the deceased joint tenant do 
not take any interest or share in the 
estate. Deposits in two names have oc- 
casionally been given the effect of 



creating joint tenancy. (Bank Depos- 
its, Brady, p. 44). 



A Case In Point 



W HEN Joseph and Mary Guilfoyle 
went to the Cohoes (N. Y.) 
Savings Institution and opened a joint 
account “payable to either or the sur- 
vivor of either,*’ they created such a 
joint tenancy. The fact that Mary took 
the book and without the knowledge or 
consent of her husband had the fund 
transferred to herself individually, did 
not destroy the joint ownership of the 
property, and the making of her will 
bequeathing the money otherwise did 
not avail — the character of the fund as 
first given followed the transfer and 
the husband sued her estate and ob- 
tained judgment. (See O’Connor vs. 
Dunnigan, which is subject, of course, 
to reversal on appeal). 

In the light of this decision it would 
seem that a new element enters into the 
joint account, for the court holds, in 
substance, that having given the char- 
acter of joint tenancy to this deposit, 
the nature of the fund as at first estab- 
lished continued wherever it went; and 
whatever the co-depositor may do with 
the fund after being empowered to draw, 
he is accountable to the joint owner for 
that part which belonged to said co- 
depositor. Absolute title to the whole 
fund vests only at death, prior to which 
consent is necessary, although as the 
court says, “as between the bank and 
Mary Guilfoyle, she had the right with 
the possession of the book to withdraw 
the moneys from the bank.’’ But to 
quote the court again, “It would be pre- 
posterous to claim that an appropria- 
tion of personal property by one joint 
owner to his personal use could divest 
the interest of the other joint owner, 
or could in any way be presumed to 
have been by the consent of his co- 
owner. In order to change the joint 
ownership which presumptively existed, 
defendant was required to show that 
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the ownership of Joseph Guilfoyle has 
been voluntarily surrendered.” 

The practical suggestion, therefore, 
is: In making such transfers during the 
lifetime of both parties, the signature 
of the co-depositor in joint accounts 
and that of the beneficiary in trust-ac- 
counts should be obtained. This is the 
rule in some banks — and a good one it 
is. If such consent cannot be obtained 
pay over the money to the one pre- 
senting the book and authorized to 
draw, for this is generally the contract; 
but make no transfers. The bank can 
better afford to lose the account than 
take the chances involved in a trans- 
fei; for such is generally made as the 
result of differences between the par- 
ties, in the settlement of which the bank 
need not become a factor if the above 
suggestions are followed. If this ruling 
becomes law, the joint account will lose 
its popularity — and many bank men 
wish it would. 

Tax on Bank Stock 

II Y the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (Section 5219) the 
Legislature of each State has the power 



of determining the manner and place 
of taxing all shares of national bank- 
ing associations within their jurisdic- 
tion, subject only to the conditions that 
the rate shall not be greater than is as- 
sessed against other moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens, and 
that shares owned by non-residents of 
the State shall be taxed in the city or 
town where the bank is located. 

Constituting, as they do, a conven- 
ient form of taxable property, and the 
tax levied thereon being impossible to 
avoid, bank stock becomes an important 
factor in tax rolls and the tax a con- 
siderable item in the bank’s expense ac- 
count. 

It is but natural that a bank, like 
other taxable corporations and individ- 
uals, should desire to pay only that 
which the law contemplates and claim 
any exemption that can lawfully be 
read into the statute. 

Whether or not the New York statute 
is in harmony with the laws of the 
United States on this question, the pur- 
pose of the National Banking Act, and 
the meaning of "moneyed capital” are 
clearly set forth in the case of People 
of the State of New York vs. Purdy, 
one of the leading cases of the month, 
which will be found on a subsequent 
page. 



Leading Cases of the Month 



Clearance Loan 

. U. S. SUPREME COURT. 

Creation of Lien on f * Clearance Loan” 
or its proceeds — Bankruptcy — Void- 
able Preference. 

United States Supreme Court, November 8, 
1913. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK (x. Y.) VS. HOTCHKISS. 

A bank which credits to the general de- 
posit account of a firm of stock brokers 
the amount of a clearance loan made with 



the understanding that it was to be used 
solely to clear securities, and was to be 
repaid later in the day, and which does not 
require the securities released to be kept 
separate, or that any separate account be 
kept of money received from deliveries of 
stock so leased, obtains a preference void- 
able by the brokers' trustee in bankruptcy, 
where, after the brokers’ suspension, it de- 
manded and received from them securities 
without regard to their source, to make good 
the brokers’ obligation to the bank, with 
notice in terms that it was thereby receiv- 
ing a preference and that the brokers were 
going into bankruptcy. 

A trustee in bankruptcy who has sued 
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in equity to recover certain securities al- 
leged to have been transferred to the de- 
fendant by way of preference cannot claim 
the right to elect damages instead of a re- 
turn of such securities, where they have 
depreciated in value, because defendant, 
who was authorized by a stipulation be- 
tween the parties to sell the securities in 
its discretion, at the best price obtainable, 
and hold the proceeds in lieu thereof, ex- 
ercised its judgment not to sell. 



/^JROSS APPEALS from the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit to review a decree 
which affirmed a decree of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, in favor of a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy in a suit to recover an alleged 
preference. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

HTHIS is a suit by a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to recover certain secu- 
rities alleged to have been transferred 
to the defendant bank by way of pref- 
erence. The plaintiff had a judgment 
in the District Court and in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Both parties appeal; 
the plaintiff, upon a subordinate ques- 
tion as to its right to elect damages in- 
stead of a return of the securities. 

The case arose upon what is known 
in New York as a clearance loan. Brok- 
ers need large sums to clear or pay for 
the stocks that they receive in the 
course of the day, and as the stocks 
must be paid for before they are re- 
ceived and can be pledged to raise the 
necessary funds, these sums are ad- 
vanced by the banks. They are re- 
turned later on the same day by mak- 
ing deposits to the borrower's account 
and drawing a check to the order of the 
bank. Perhaps such a general course 
of dealing might be arranged so as to 
give a lien on the loan or its proceeds 
until payment, but the question whether 
such a lien has been created rarely, if 
ever, has arisen, the whole business be- 



ing finished in a few hours. It is, how- 
ever, the main issue in this case. 

The bankrupts were brokers in part- 
nership, and at ten o’clock on January 
19 , 1910 , had assets exceeding their 
liabilities by nearly half a million dol- 
lars. These assets consisted largely in 
the stock of a coal and iron company 
in which there was a pool. Before 12, 
there was a break in the market, the 
stock went down, and at about noon 
the suspension of the firm was an- 
nounced. A petition in involuntary 
bankruptcy was filed at ten minutes 
after four on the same day. At about 
ten the bank made a clearance loan to 
the bankrupts of $ 500,000 in the usual 
way, to enable them to meet their cur- 
rent obligations and to get the stocks 
deliverable on that day, the bank re- 
ceiving demand notes, and both parties 
acting in good faith. The sum was 
credited in the deposit account of the 
firm, in addition to $ 54 , 819.98 already 
there, and soon after the bank certified 
and subsequently paid checks amount- 
ing to $ 585 , 920 . 74 . During the day 
the firm made deposits which are not in 
question, but there remained due upon 
the loan $ 166 , 166 . 69 . Officers of the 
bank, noticing the drop in the stock, 
went to the firm, demanded payment or 
securities to make good the obligations 
to the bank, and were told of tne sus- 
pension and that a petition in bank- 
ruptcy would be filed. After two hours' 
discussion the securities in question 
were delivered between two and three 
p. m., but the officers were told that the 
delivery was a preference. Some of 
the securities bore no relation to the 
loan; others, and it may be assumed for 
purposes of argument, most, had been 
released by the money thus obtained. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 



XJOLMES, J.: In dealing with 

A transactions of this kind we may 
go far in giving them any form 
that will carry out the mutually 
understood intent. Sexton vs. Kessler 
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& Co. 225 U. S. 90. But if the in- 
tent was doubtful or inconsistent with 
the legal effect of dominant f acts, it 
most fail. For instance, apart from 
possible exceptions, a man cannot re- 
tain a domicile in one place when he has 
moved to another, and intends to reside 
there for the rest of his life, by any 
wish, declaration, or intent inconsistent 
with the dominant facts of where he 
actually lives and what he actually 
means to do. (Dickinson vs. Brookline, 
181 Mass. *195.) In the present case it 
is agreed that it was expected and un- 
derstood that no portion of the clear- 
ance loan was to be used for any pur- 
pose other than to clear securities. But, 
on the other hand, by consent of the 
bank, as it seems, the loan was put into 
the general deposit account, which was 
drawn upon for general purposes; at 
least, to the extent of the balance above 
the loan; the securities released were 
not kept separate, but were used like 
any other; and no separate account was 
kept of money received from deliveries 
of stock so released. What happened 
as between these parties was simply 
that all moneys received in the course 
of the day, from whatever source, went 
into the firm’s deposit account with the 
bank. So that, even if we take it, as 
a corollary of what was understood, 
that the use of the clearance loan was 
expected to enable the firm to repay 
the loan, it does not appear to have 
been expected that the proceeds should 
be appropriated specifically to that end, 
but simply that the addition of such 
proceeds to the general funds of the 
firm would enable the latter to pay 
within the time allowed. This is the 
view of the facts taken by the master 
and both of the courts below. They 
also found that an attempt to give the 
matter a different complexion by cus- 
tom had failed; and if we went behind 
their findings we should take the same 
view. 

A trust cannot be established in an 
aliquot share of a man’s whole prop- 
erty, as distinguished f rom a particular 
fund, by showing that trust moneys 
have gone into it. On similar principles 



a lien cannot be asserted upon a fund 
in a borrower’s hands, which, at an 
earlier stage, might have been subject 
to it, if by consent of the claimant, it 
has become a part of the borrower’s 
general estate. But that was the result 
of the dealings between these parties, 
and it cannot be done away with by 
a wish or intention, if such there was, 
that alongside of this permitted free- 
dom of dealing on the part of the bank- 
rupts, the security of the bank should 
persist. It is not like the case of 
property wrongfully mingled with gen- 
eral funds and afterwards traced. All 
that the parties agreed, either expressly 
or by implication, was that the debt in- 
curred at ten o'clock should be paid by 
three. Some banks seem to have re- 
quired the dealing to be conducted on 
the footing of a fund identified and 
subject to a trust at every step; but 
between these parties there was no at- 
tempt to follow a specific fund through 
a series of changes until it was returned. 
See Dillon vs. Barnard, 21 Wall. 480. 

As all trace of the bank’s money was 
lost when it entered the stream of the 
firm’s general property, there can be 
no right of subrogation*. Neither can a 
claim be upheld on the ground that 
there was no diminution of the bank- 
rupt’s assets, or that the transaction 
should be regarded as instantaneous 
and one. The consent to become a gen- 
eral creditor for an hour, that was im- 
ported, even if not intended to have 
that effect, by the liberty allowed to 
the firm, broke the continuity and es- 
tablished the loan as part of the assets. 
No doubt many general creditors have 
increased a bankrupt’s estate by their 
advances, but they have lost the right 
to take them back. Time sometimes can 
be disregarded when it is insignificant. 
But in this case half the time between 
the loan and the transfer of securities 
sufficed to change the position of the 
borrowers from a fortune of half a 
million to a deficit of double that 
amount. 

In both Gorman vs. Littlefield, 229 



•See definition In “Legal Terms.” else- 
where in this issue. 
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U. S. 19, and Richardson vs. Shaw, 209 
U. S. 865, in addition to the personalty 
of the holder there was also a specific 
stock, which identified the fund relied 
upon and separated it from the general 
mass of the estate. Hurley vs. Atchison, 
T. & S. F. R. Co. 218, U. S. 126, stood 
on the peculiar facts of the case, which 
were held to poiht to an identified res 
and give an immediate claim against it. 
The case established no general propo- 
sition contrary to what we now decide. 

The suggestions that it does not ap- 
pear that the bankrupts intended to 
give a preference, or that the bank had 
reasonable cause to believe that it was 
obtaining one, hardly need answer. The 
bank did not confine its demand to pro- 
ceeds of the loan, but asked for and ob- 
tained securities without regard to their 
source. It was notified in terms that 
it was receiving a preference and that 
the firm was going into bankruptcy. If 
this was not sufficient notice, it is hard 
to imagine what would be enough. 

The cross appeal depends upon the 
frame of the bill and effect of an agree- 
ment between the parties. On April 5, 
1910, it was agreed that the securities 
in question might be sold by the bank 
“at the best price obtainable, at such 
times as may seem best to the officers 
of” the bank; that the rights of both 
parties “shall attach to the proceeds 
realized from the sale,” and “the 
amount realized from the sale of the 
said securities shall stand in lieu of the 
securities, and shall represent the 
amount of the liability” of the bank to 
the trustee in bankruptcy in case of 
judgment against it. “The making of 
this stipulation shall not alter the rights 
or claims of any of the parties, nor 
change the jurisdiction of any court 
# # * it being the intention of the stipu- 
lation that the securities in the posses- 
sion of the National City Bank shall be 
converted into money at the best prices 
obtainable, and that all rights of the 
parties shall remain as against the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the said securities 
the same as they existed against the se- 
curities themselves at the time of mak- 
stipulation.” 



It seems that no sale took place. The 
decree was for a delivery of the securi- 
ties with all interest and dividends 
thereon received, and in default thereof 
for $161,740.62, with interest from the 
date of the master's report. But as the 
securities have declined a good deal be- 
low their value at the time of conver- 
sion, and again below their value at the 
date of the foregoing agreement, the 
trustee claims the right to take the sum 
named, with corrections. This was an- 
swered sufficiently by Judge' Hand in 
the district court. As he observed, the 
suit was in equity to recover the secu- 
rities in specie. After the agreement the 
bank was authorized to hold them 
until it thought it wise to sell. If it 
had sold, there can be no doubt that 
the plaintiff's claim would have been 
limited to the proceeds, by the words of 
the contract. Its judgment not to sell, 
exercised for the benefit of both parties, 
cannot have been intended to put it in 
a worse position. Such an understand- 
ing would have deprived the plaintiff of 
the judgment of the bank. 

Decree affirmed. 

(84 Sup. Ct. Rep. 20.) 



Tax on Bank Stock 



U. S. SUPREME COURT 



Deduction for Indebtedness — The Tax 
Law of New York Construed — Pur- 
pose of the National Banking Act — 
“ Moneyed Capital ” 

United States Supreme Court, December 
1, 1913. 



PEOPLE OP THE STATE OF NEW YORK VB. 
PURDy ET AL. 



The scheme adopted by the State of New 
York for taxing shares in national banks 
does not violate section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which com- 
mits to the legislature of each State the 
power of directing and determining the 
manner and place of taxing all shares of 
national banking associations located within 
its jurisdiction, subject only to two restric- 
tions: (a) that the taxation shall not be 
at a greater rate than is assessed upon 
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other money capital in the hands of individ- 
ual citizens of such State, and (b) that the 
shares of any such association owned by 
non-residents of any State shall be taxed 
in the city or town where the bank is 
located, and not elsewhere. 

The State is not obliged to apply the 
same system to the taxation of national 
banks that it uses in the taxation of ouier 
property provided no injustice, inequality 
or unfriendly discrimination is inflicted 
upon them. 

Section 24 of the Tax Law of New York 
(in obedience to Sec. 5219 R. S. supra) 
provides that “the assessment and taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is made 
or assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of this 
State;” that a fixed rate of tax equal to 
one per centum upon the value ascertained 
by dividing the amount of capital, surplus 
and undivided profits by the number of 
shares is imposed without deduction be- 
cause of the personal indebtedness of the 
owners. A tax levied in accordance there- 
with is not contrary to the restriction con- 
tained in Section 5219 R. S. 

There are other considerations to be 
weighed in determining the actual burden 
of the tax, one of which is the mode of 
valuing bank shares — by adopting “bank 
values” — which may be more or less favor- 
able than the method adopted in valuing 
other kinds of personal property. As 

X inst the owner of bank shares who, by 
ging discrimination, assumes the burden 
of proving it, and who fails to show that 
the method of valuation is unfavorable to 
him, it may be assumed to be advantageous. 

The language of the statute clearly 
prohibits discrimination against sharehold- 
ers in national banks and in favor of 
shareholders in competing institutions, but 
it does not require that the scheme of taxa- 
tion shall be so arranged that the burden 
shall fall upon each and every shareholder 
alike, without distinction arising from cir- 
cumstances personal to the individual. 

The tax is not, therefore, invalid because 
made without allowing any deduction for 
relators’ debts, as alleged to be allowed by 
the laws of New York, in the case of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of that State; even though it Is 
insisted that the debts of relator exceeded 
the valuation of the bank shares. 



APPEAL from a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, 
affirming order of Appellate Division 
affirming the dismissal by the Special 
Term of the Supreme Court, of certio- 
rari* proceedings taken to review de- 



termination of Commissioners of Taxes 
and Assessments of New York city, de- 
nying application to cancel assessment 
upon the ground that it was entitled to 
have its indebtedness deducted from 
the assessed valuation of the bank 
shares. Judgment affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

T^HE question presented is the valid- 
^ ity of certain taxes imposed in 
the year 1908 by the taxing officers of 
New York City upon some shares of 
stock in certain national banking asso- 
ciations located in that city, which 
shares were owned by the relator, the 
Amoskeag Savings Bank, a New Hamp- 
shire corporation doing business in its 
home State. The taxable value of the 
shares was ascertained by the Commis- 
sioners of Taxes and Assessments, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
law of the State of New York, by add- 
ing together the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of each bank and divid- 
ing the amount by the number of out- 
standing shares. It is admitted that at 
the time of the making of this assess- 
ment the relator owed just debts ex- 
ceeding the value of its gross personal 
estate, including its bank shares, after 
deducting therefrom the value of its 
property taxable elsewhere and the 
value of its property not taxable 
anywhere ; that no portion of such 
debts had been deducted from the 
assessment of any of its personal prop- 
erty, other than the bank shares; and 
that no portion of the indebtedness was 
contracted in the purchase of non-tax- 
eble property or securities or for the 
purpose of evading taxation. The case 
comes before the United States Su- 
preme Court by writ of error under sec. 
709 R. S., (Judicial Code, sec. 287,) 
upon the ground that the taxation im- 
posed is in violation of the rights of 
the relator under sec. 5219 R. S. 



•See definition under “Legal terms used In 
this Issue defined.*' 
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OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

piTNEY, J.: The contention of the 

plaintiff in error, made in the 
State tribunals and reiterated here, 
is that the taxes are invalid be- 
cause made without allowing any 
deduction for relator's debts, as al- 
leged to be allowed by the laws of 
New York in the case of other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
ens of that State; it being insisted that 
inasmuch as the debts of relator ex- 
ceeded the valuation of the bank shares, 
the assessment should be wholly can- 
celed. 

The taxing laws in force at the time 
the assessment was made were in the 
following year consolidated and re-en- 
acted as the “Tax Law." (L. 1909, 
chap. 62; in effect February 17, 1909; 
Cons. Laws, chap. 60.) 

Sec. 21 provides for the preparation 
of the assessment rate and requires 
that it shall contain separate col- 
umns * * 

“4. In the fourth column the full 
value of all the taxable personal prop- 
erty owned by each respectively after 
deducting the just debts owing by him.*' 
This provision is held to apply equally 
to corporation and individuals (People 
ex rel. Cornell Steamboat Co. vs. Ded- 
erick, 161 N. Y. 195), and has the ef- 
fect of allowing a deduction of the 
amount of the debts of the taxpayer 
from the valuation of his general per- 
sonal estate, not however including 
bank shares, which are dealt with in 
other sections. Sec. 23 requires the 
chief fiscal officer of every bank or 
banking association organized under the 
laws of the State or of the United 
States to furnish annually, on or before 
July 1st, to the assessors of the tax dis- 
trict in which its principal office is lo- 
cated, a sworn statement of the condi- 
tion of the bank on the first day of 
June next preceding, stating the 
amount of its capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits, the number of shares, 
and the names and residences of the 
stockholders, with the number of shares 



held by each. Sections 13 and 24 re- 
late to the taxation of these shares, 
stockholders in state and in national 
banks being treated alike.** It will 
be observed that Section 24 declares (in 
obedience to Section 5219 R. S.) that 
“the assessment and taxation shall not 
be at a greater rate than is made or 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of this 
State;" that the valuation of the shares 
of going concerns is to be ascertained 
by dividing the amount of capital 
stock, surplus, and undivided profits by 
the number of shares; the valuation, in 
the case of banks in liquidation, to be 
fixed by dividing the actual assets by 
the number of shares; that a fixed rate 
of tax equal to one per centum upon 
the value thus ascertained is imposed 
without deduction because of the per- 
sonal indebtedness of the owners, or 
for any other reason; that the tax is 
in lieu of all other State taxation upon 
the choses in action and personal prop- 
erty held by the bank whose value en- 
ters into the valution of its shares of 
stock; that this section is not to be 
construed as an exemption of the real 
estate of the banks from taxation; and 
that no share of stock of such banks, by 
whomsoever held, is to be exempt from 
the tax imposed. In construing Section 
24 the Court of Appeals of New York 
has held (People ex rel. Bridgeport Sav- 
ings Bank vs. Feitner, 191 N. Y., 88, 
96) that the effect of introducing into 
the section the limitation prescribed by 
Section 5219 R. S. is such that if any 
bank is located in a tax district where 
the rate is less than one per centum, 
its stockholders are entitled to a reduc- 
tion to conform to the local rate. 

Respecting other moneyed capital, 
trust companies, by Section 188, are 
subjected to an annual franchise tax 
“equal to one per centum on the amount 
of its capital stock, surplus, and un- 
divided profits." The practical burden 
of such a tax (which of course falls 
eventually upon the stockholder) is pre- 
sumably not materially different from 
the burden of a tax at the same rate 



imposed upon the individual stockholder 
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on a valuation of his shares arrived at 
by taking into consideration the same 
elements of capital stock, surplus, and 
undivided profits. And of course the 
stockholder has no relief from such a 
franchise tax because of his individual 
debts. By Section 189 savings banks 
are subjected to a franchise tax of one 
per centum on the par value of the sur- 
plus and undivided earnings. These in- 
stitutions are thus apparently taxed 
upon the basis of what they possess 
over and above what they owe to their 
depositors. The individual banker, by 
Sections 14 and 25, is taxed at the 
place where his business is located upon 
the “amount of capital invested in his 
banking business/’ 

It is not insisted that this tax law 
discriminates against national banks or 
the stockholders thereof as compared 
particularly with individual bankers, 
trust companies, or savings banks. The 
ground of complaint is that Section 24, 
in providing that owners of bank stock 
(State or National) shall not be en- 
titled to deduction from the taxable 
value of their shares because of their 
personal indebtedness, is contrary to 
the restriction contained in Section 5219 
R. S., that the shares of national banks 
shall not be taxed “at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of such State,” because under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Tax Law all persons are 
permitted to deduct their debts from 
their other taxable personal property in 
general, including, as is claimed, other 
moneyed capital. 

Plaintiff in error relies chiefly upon 
the decision of this Court in People vs. 
Weaver, 100 U. S. 589. * * * The ques- 
tion was as to the validity of an assess- 
ment and taxation of national bank 
shares in the City of Albany under the 
State law of April 28, 1866 (N. Y. 
Laws 1866, p. 1647), without deduc- 
tion because of the indebtedness of the 
taxpayer, in view of the fact that under 
other laws the owners of other kinds 
of personal property were entitled to 
have the amount of their debts deducted 
from the valuation for the purposes of 



taxation. The State court in the Dolan 
case had justified the method adopted 
in taxing the bank shares, upon reason- 
ing that assumed “that while Congress 
limited the State authorities in refer- 
ence to the ratio or percentage levied on 
the value of its shares, which could not 
be greater than on other moneyed capi- 
tal invested in the State, it left the mat- 
ter of the relative valuation of the 
shares and of other moneyed capital 
wholly to the control of State regula- 
tion.” This court held that the clause 
in Section 5219 — “that the taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital,” 
etc., meant that the taxation upon shares 
should not be greater than on other 
moneyed capital, taking into considera- 
tion both the rate of assessment and the 
valuation. In other words, that the re- 
striction contained in the Act of Con- 
gress had to do with the actual inci- 
dence and practical burden of the tax 
upon the taxpayer. 

This decision was followed by sev- 
eral others to the same effect. # * # 

But 'the pertinent statute^ in the 
Weaver case differed from those now 
before us, and the authority of that 
decision is not controlling. In that 
case it was not disputed — “that the 
effect of the State law is to permit a 
citizen of New York, who has money 
capital invested otherwise than in 
banks to deduct from that capital the 
sum of all his debts, leaving the 
remainder alone subject to taxation, 
while he whose money is invested in 
shares of bank stocks can make no such 
deduction. Nor, inasmuch as nearly all 
the banks in that State and in all others 
are national banks, can it be denied that 



the owner of such shares who owes 
debts is subjected to a heavier tax on 
account of those shares than the owner 
of moneyed capital otherwise invested, 
who is also in debt, because the latter 
can diminish the amount of his tax by 
the amount of his indebtedness, while 
the former cannot. That this works a 
discrimination against the national bank 
shares as subjects of taxation, unfavor- 
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able to the owners of such shares, is 
also free from doubt.” 

The Tax Law of New York now in 
question is materially different. As 
already shown, moneyed capital is dealt 
with for the purposes of taxation upon 
lines different from those upon which 
the taxation of other personal property 
proceeds. By sections 18 and 24 State 
bank shares and national bank shares 
are both dealt with, and they are treated 
alike, being assessed not upon the basis 
of market values, but upon a valuation 
determined by a consideration of the 
capital stock, surplus, and undivided 
profits, (yielding what is commonly 
known as “book value,”) and leaving 
out of consideration other elements, 
such as good will and the like, which 
enter into the determination of the ac- 
tual market value of such shares. On 
the other hand, personal property in 
general is by Section 21 to be assessed 
at its full value, which presumably 
means market value. Section 24, in- 
stead of subjecting the owners of 
bank shares to taxation at the rate 
locally obtaining for other personal 
property, imposes a “flat rate” of one 
per centum upon the valuation, with 
the proviso, as held in the Feitner case, 
supra, that if the local rate be less than 
one per centum, the owners of shares 
in the bank have the benefit of it. 

Enough has been said to show that 
the decision in the Weaver case, which 
had to do with a tax assessed upon bank 
stock on the basis of the same method 
of valuation and the same rate of as- 
sessment as personal property in gen- 
eral, including other moneyed capital, 
but without allowance for the indebted- 
ness of the taxpayer, although such al- 
lowance was made to the owners of per- 
sonal property in general, including 
other moneyed capital, is not to be 
.deemed conclusive upon the present 
controversy, in view of the differences 
in the taxing laws. 

The Weaver case, however, and oth- 
ers that followed it, did establish that 
the question whether an owner of na- 
tional bank shares has been subjected 
to a State tax in excess of the limitation 



imposed by Section 5219 R. S. is a 
practical question, to be determined by 
considering whether he is actually dis- 
criminated against in favor of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of the State. And the 
meaning of the term “other moneyed 
capital” has been elucidated by sev- 
eral decisions, of which the lead- 
ing one is Mercantile Bank vs. New 
York, 121 U. S. 188. 

This was a suit brought by a national 
bank to restrain the collection of taxes 
assessed upon its stockholders under 
New York Laws 1882, ch. 409, sec. 
812, an enactment that followed the 
general lines of the Act of 1866, 
dealt with in the Weaver case and 
quoted in the opinion of the court 
therein, except that in obedience to that 
decision the Act of 1882 required that 
— “in the assessment of said shares, 
each stockholder shall be allowed all 
the deductions and exceptions allowed 
by law in assessing the value of other 
taxable personal property owned by 
individual citizens of this State.” 
The contention was that the State 
had not complied with the con- 
dition contained in Section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes, because it 
had by its legislation expressly exempt- 
ed from all taxes in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens numerous species of 
moneyed capital, while subjecting na- 
tional bank shares and state bank shares 
in the hands of individual holders to 
taxation upon their full actual value, 
less only a proportionate amount of the 
real estate owned by the bank. The 
court expounded the true intent and 
meaning of Section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes as follows: 

It follows that “moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens" does not nec- 
essarily embrace shares of stock held by 
them in all corporations whose capital U 
employed, according to their respective cor- 
porate powers ana privileges, in business 
carried on for the pecuniary profit of 
shareholders, although shares in some corpo- 
rations, according to the nature of their busi- 
ness, may be such moneyed capital * * * 
The key to the proper interpretation of the 
act of Congress is its policy and purpose. 
The object of the law was to establish * 
system of national banking institutions, in 
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order to provide a uniform and secure cur- 
rency for the people, and to facilitate the 
operations of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Hie capital of each of the banks in this 
system was to be furnished entirely by pri- 
vate individuals; but, for the protection of 
the government and the people, it was re- 
quired that this capital, so far as it was the 
security for its circulating notes, should be 
invested in the bonds of the United States. 
These bonds were not subjects of taxation; 
and neither the banks themselves, nor their 
capital, however invested, nor the shares of 
stock therein held by individuals, could be 
taxed by the States in which they were lo- 
cated without the consent of Congress, be- 
ing exempted from the power of the States 
in this respect, because these banks were 
means and agencies established by Con- 
gress in execution of the powers of the 
government of the United States. 

It was deemed consistent, however, with 
these national uses, and otherwise expedient, 
to grant to the States the authority to tax 
them within the limits of a rule prescribed 
by the law. In fixing those limits it be- 
came necessary to prohibit the States from 
imposing such a burden as would prevent 
the capital of individuals from freely seek- 
ing investment in institutions which it was 
the express object of the law to establish 
and promote. 

The business of banking, including all the 
operations which distinguish it, might be 
carried on under State laws, either by cor- 
porations or private persons, and capital 
in the form of money might be invested and 
employed by individual citizens in many 
single and separate operations forming 
substantial parts of the business of bank- 
ing. A tax upon the money of individuals, 
invested in the form of shares of stock in 
national banks, would diminish their value 
as an investment and drive the capital so 
invested from this employment, if at the 
same time similar investments and similar 
employments under the authority of State 
laws were exempt from an equal burden. 

The main purpose, therefore, of Congress, 
in fixing limits to State taxation on invest- 
ments in the shares of national banks, was 
to render it impossible for the State, in 
levying such a tax, to create and foster 
an unequal and unfriendly competition, by 
favoring institutions or individuals carry- 
ing on a similar business and operations 
and investments of a like character. The 
language of the act of Congress is to be 
read in the light of this policy. 

And again: The terms of the act of Con- 
gress, therefore, include shares of stock or 
other interests owned by individuals in all 
enterprises in which the capital employed in 
carrying on its business is money, where the 
object of the business is the making of 
profit by its use as money. The moneyed 
capital thus employed is invested for that 
purpose in securities by way of loan, dis- 



count or otherwise, which are from time to 
time, according to the rules of the business, 
reduced again to money and reinvested. It 
includes money in the hands of individuals 
employed in a similar way, invested in loans, 
or in securities for the payment of money, 
either as an investment of a permanent 
character or temporarily with a view to sale 
or repayment and reinvestment. In this 
way the moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividuals is distinguished from what is 
known generally as personal property. 

Accordingly, it was said in Evansville 
Bank vs. Britton, 105 U. S. 322: “The act 
of Congress does not make the tax on per- 
sonal property the measure of the tax on 
the bank shares in the State, but the tax on 
moneyed capital in the hands of the indi- 
vidual citizens. Credits, money loaned at 
interest, and demands against persons or 
corporations are more purely representative 
of moneyed capital than personal property, 
so far as they can be said to differ. Un- 
doubtedly there may be said to be much per- 
sonal property exempt from taxation with- 
out giving bank shares a right to similar ex- 
emption, because personal property is not 
necessarily moneyed capital. But the rights, 
credits, demands and money at interest men- 
tioned in the Indiana statute, from which 
bona fide debts may be deducted, all mean 
moneyed capital invested in that way.” This 
definition of moneyed capital in the hands of 
individuals seems to us to be the idea of the 
law, and ample enough to embrace and se- 
cure its whole purpose and policy. 

The rule of construction thus laid 
down has been since consistently ad- 
hered to by this court; Palmer vs. Mc- 
Mahon, 133 U. S. 660, 667; Aberdeen 
Bank vs. Cliehalis County, 166 U. S. 
440, 454; National Bank of Wellington 
vs. Chapman, 173 U. S. 205, 214; Com- 
mercial Bank vs. Chambers, 182 U. S. 
556, 560; Jenkins vs. Neff, 186 U. S. 
230. 

According to this practical test, it 
seems to us that the scheme adopted by 
the State of New York for taxing shares 
in national banks cannot upon this rec- 
ord be denounced as violative of the 
limitations prescribed by Section 5219, 
Rev. Stat. The holders of shares in 
state banks are subjected to precisely 
the same taxation, and with respect to 
other competitive institutions, such as 
trust companies, the franchise taxes im- 
posed upon them apparently result in 
a substantially similar burden upon the 
shareholder. Nor is there any discrim- 
ination in favor of savings banks. With 
respect to individual bankers, ^there is 
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a difference* they being apparently sub- 
ject to the local rate of taxation and 
entitled to the privilege of deduction 
for personal debts; but as they are tax- 
able upon the amount of the capital in- 
vested in the banking business* which 
is normally only such as remains after 
the deduction of debts, it is not plain 
that they possess any valuable privilege 
of reducing the tax assessment by de- 
ducting debts. Foreign bankers are 
separately treated for reasons suffi- 
ciently obvious ; but no criticism is made 
of this. If there be other forms of 
“moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens* * of the State employed 
in a banking or quasi-banking business 
in competition with the national banks, 
and which are subjected to a more fa- 
vorable rule of taxation, our attention 
is not called to them. Moreover, we 
agree with what was said by the Court 
of Appeals of New York in the Feitner 
case (191 N. Y. 88) that “The State is 
not obliged to apply the same system 
to the taxation of national banks that it 
uses in the taxation of other property, 
provided no injustice, inequality, or un- 
friendly discrimination is inflicted upon 
them.” 

The court there took note of the fact 
that the flat rate of one per centum 
assessed upon National bank shares 
was more favorable to the relator than 
the general tax rate for the same year 
in the Borough of Manhattan where the 
banks were located. That local rate 
(for the year 1901) was 2.21788 per 
centum. In the present case it is stip- 
ulated that the general tax rate locally 
applicable for the year 1908 to person- 
al property, not including bank shares, 
was 1.61407 per centum. There are 
other considerations to be weighed in 
determining the actual burden of the 
tax, one of which is the mode of valu- 
ing bank shares — by adopting “book 
values’* — which may be more or less 
favorable than the method adopted in 
valuing other kinds of personal prop- 
erty. As against the owner of bank 
shares who, by alleging discrimination, 
assumes the burden of proving it, and 
who fails to show that the method of 



valuation is unfavorable to him, it may 
be assumed to be advantageous. * * * 

Nor can we say that the taxing 
scheme contravenes the limits prescribed 
by sec. 5219 R. S. merely because in 
individual cases it may result that an 
owner of shares of national bank stock, 
who is indebted, may sustain a heavier 
tax than another, likewise indebted, 
who has invested his money otherwise. 
Such is, in effect, the objection urged by 
plaintiff in error to the position taken 
by the Court of Appeals of New York. 
In other words, it is insisted that sec. 
5219 deals with the burden of the tax 
upon the individual shareholder, rather 
than upon shareholders as a class. We 
think this argument is sufficiently 
answered by reference to the language 
of sec. 5219. The declaration is that 
“the taxation shall not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens of such State.” And 
this restriction is imposed upon a grant 
of authority to tax “all the shares of 
national banking associations located 
within the State.” The language clearly 
prohibits discrimination against share- 
holders in national banks and in 
favor of the shareholders of com- 
peting institutions, but it does not 
require that the scheme of tax- 
ation shall be so arranged that the 
burden shall fall upon each and every 
shareholder alike, without distinction- 
arising from circumstances personal to- 
the individual. 

Judgment affirmed. 



Forged Bill of Lading 



UNITED STATES COURT 

Money Paid Out Under Mistake of 
Fact — The English Bills of Exchange 
Act — Judicial Cognizance of Foreign 
Laws 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second District. 



It AN NAY & CO. VS. GUARANTY TRUST CO. 

Where a contract for the sale and pur- 
chase of cotton, and all the transactions re- 
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kiting to the presentation for acceptance and 
payment of a bill of exchange drawn to 
cover a shipment of the same, and all al- 
leged false representations and warranty 
were made in England, the law of England, 
as the place where the contract of accept- 
ance was made and was to be performed, 
must govern and determine the rights and 
liabilities of the respective parties. Where 
the evidence establishes the fact that such a 
bill is an unconditional bill of exchange un- 
der the law of England; that its acceptance 
is unconditional; that the presenter of the 
bill to drawee for acceptance does not un- 
der the law of England impliedly warrant 
the genuineness of the accompanying docu- 
ment or attached bill of lading; that the 
duty to investigate and determine to the 
satisfaction of the party ultimately liable, 
the genuineness of the documents accom- 
panying the bill of exchange, rests upon the 
person who authorized the acceptance, the 
acceptor cannot, under the law of England, 
recover the amount paid by it, in suit 
against the payee, or in suit against the 
original presenter, on the theory of money 
paid under mistake of fact or upon any 
other theory known to the laws of England. 

Under the English law A cannot recover 
from B money paid under a mutual mistake, 
where the mistake made related to a fact 
which, as between A and B, the law made it 
the duty of A to know. 

The insertion, in a draft, of the words 

100 

“Charge the same to account of 

R S M I 

bales of cotton,” do not change the uncon- 
ditional character of the order to pay. 



T^HIS case comes up on writ of error 
to review a judgment rendered in 
the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. Reversed and new 
trial ordered. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

pLAINTIFFS are -British subjects 
and are engaged in business in 
Liverpool, England. The defendant is 
engaged in banking in the city of New 
York, and in the year 1912 handled 
foreign bills of exchange amounting to 
$236,000,000. 

Knight, Yancey & Company, at the 
time, a mercantile firm of Alabama en- 



gaged in the business of buying and 
selling cotton, entered into an agree- 
ment with the plaintiff on February 1, 
1910, to sell them one thousand bales 
of cotton. In accordance with this 
agreement they drew a bill of exchange 
for <£1464-9-0 at sixty days sight on the 
Bank of Liverpool — admitted to be the 
plaintiffs’ agent. * # * 

This bill was for 100 of the 1,000 
bales of cotton which the plaintiff had 
sold, and there was attached to the bill 
an instrument purporting to be a bill 
of lading of the 100 bales of cotton 
and to be signed by the agent of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany of 100 bales of cotton marked 
R S M I for shipment to Liverpool, 
England. This bill was in due course 
of business purchased by the defendant 
and with the bill of lading attached was 
sent by it to the Bank of Liverpool for 
acceptance and payment. On its receipt 
the bank notified the plaintiffs and 
asked that they call and inspect the 
documents and advise it concerning ac- 
ceptance. After inspection by their 
representatives the plaintiffs authorized 
the acceptance of the bill and it was 
accepted and in due time paid to the 
defendants. * * * 

It subsequently became known that 
the instrument purporting to be a bill 
of lading was a forgery. But the spu- 
rious character of the document was 
not known to the defendant when it 
presented the bill nor was it known to 
the plaintiffs when they accepted it, 
although at the time it was paid 
rumors that possibly it might be a 
forgery had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the plaintiffs and of the Bank 
of Liverpool. 

The action is brought to recover 
money paid under a mutual mistake of 
fact. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

OGERS, C. J.: The question pre- 

sented to this court involves the 
right of the drawee of a bill of ex- 
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change to recover from an innocent 
payee the money paid if it subsequently 
turns out that the bill of lading at- 
tached to the bill at the time of its ac- 
ceptance and payment was forged. 

The original transaction took place 
at Liverpool, England. It was there 
the contract for the sale and purchase 
of the cotton was made. The contract 
expressly provided that a bill of ex- 
change should be drawn on the Bank of 
Liverpool. All the transactions relat- 
ing to its presentation for acceptance, 
its acceptance and payment took place 
in England. It was there that what are 
alleged to be the false representations 
and warranty were made and acted 
upon which are relied upon as the basis 
of this action. The defendant has an 
office and carries on a large part of its 
business in England and the action 
against it might have been brought in 
that country had the plaintiffs been so 
disposed. As all the transactions took 
place in England there is no doubt but 
that the law of England, as the place 
where the contract of acceptance was 
made and was to be performed, must 
govern and determine the rights and lia- 
bilities of the respective parties. * # * 

The trial judge felt bound by the de- 
cision on demurrer, Hannay vs. Guar- 
anty Trust Company, 187 Fed. 686, to 
direct a verdict for the plaintiffs. But 
the facts as developed at the trial were 
essentially different and the case was 
materially changed. The law of Eng- 
land was not before the court on the 
hearing of the demurrer because not 
pleaded and no proof of that law had 
been presented. The complaint under 
which the trial took place was an 
amended complaint and not the one 
which was before the court on demur- 
rer and the material difference in the 
state of the pleadings differentiated the 
case at trial from the case upon de- 
murrer. 

Courts do not take judicial notice 
either of the written or unwritten law 
of a foreign country. But the de- 
fendant in its answer to the amended 
complaint pleaded the English Bills of 
v «\nge Act of 1882, and averred 



that there was and still is a uniform 
general and well known custom or 
usage among bankers and cotton deal- 
ers in the United States and in Eng- 
land, to the effect that when bills of 
exchange are drawn against cotton 
goods sold for shipment to foreign 
ports, and words are inserted in said 
bills similar to those in the bill in ques- 
tion (“Charge the same to account 
of 100/R SMI bales of cotton”), 
such words do not change the uncon- 
ditional character of the order to pay. 
It also averred that this usage is a 
part of the Law Merchant both of the 
United States and of England. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States in Ennis vs. Smith, 14 Howard 
899, 425, said: “The written foreign 
law may be proved, by a copy of the 
law properly authenticated. The un- 
written must be by the parol testimony 
of experts.” And lawyers who are 
practicing in the foreign juristiction 

are competent as experts to prove it. 
* # * 



The defendant established the law of 
England on the subject involved in this 
case by the testimony of an English 
barrister of forty years standing and 
experience, who was also a K. C. since 
1902, and appears to have been excep- 
tionally well qualified to testify as an 
expert concerning the true meaning 
and effect of the English Bills of Ex- 
change Act and on the law of England. 
He was the only lawyer who as legal 
expert testified as to the law of Eng- 
land. No testimony was introduced 
which contradicted or qualified his pos- 
itive testimony. In the Asiatic Prince, 
108 Fed. 287, 289, this court said: 
“The law of a foreign country and its 
commercial usages are proved here by 
calling its lawyers and merchants and 
interrogating them. That has been 
done in this case, with a result which 
certainly warrants the conclusion that 
the proof is overwhelmingly the one 
way.” The same statement can be 
made in the present case. The proof 
in this case also “is overwhelmingly 
the one way.” The plaintiffs have 
failed to contradict the defendant’s ex- 
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pert as to what the law of England is 
and they have made no application to 
take further proofs. The testimony 
establishes that the instrument in suit 
is an unconditional bill of exchange 
under the law of England; that its ac- 
ceptance by the Bank of Liverpool was 
absolutely unconditional; that the pre- 
senter of a bill of exchange to the 
drawee for acceptance does not under 
the law of England impliedly warrant 
the genuineness of an accompanying 
document or attached bill of lading ; 
that the duty to investigate and deter- 
mine to the satisfaction of the party 
ultimately liable the genuineness of 
documents accompanying the bill of ex- 
change (in this ease the bill of lading), 
rests upon the person who authorizes 
the acceptance, in the case before us 
the plaintiffs herein; that under the 
law of England the Bank of Liverpool 
could not recover the amount paid by 
it in suit against the payee, or 
in a suit against the original presenter, 
on the theory of money paid under a 
mistake of fact, or upon any other 
theory known to the law of England. 
The expert supported his testimony by 
references to the cases decided in the 
English courts and among them was 
the famous case of Price vs. Neal, 8 
Burr 1854, decided in 1762, and which 
he stated was in principle the law of 
England to-day, and the case of 
Leather vs. Simpson, 40, L. J. Ch. 177, 
S. C., L. R. 11 Eq. 898, which he de- 
clared had been the law of England 
for forty years 

In Price vs. Neal, supra, it was de- 
cided that when one accepted and paid 
a forged bill of exchange, upon discov- 
ering the forgery he could not recover 
the money from the innocent indorsee 
to whom he had paid it. The court 
held it was incumbent upon the accept- 
or to be satisfied that the bill drawn 
on him “was the drawer's hand" be- 
fore he accepted, and that it was not 
incumbent oil the indorsee to make the 
inquiry. If there was any negligence 
it was in the acceptor, not in the payee, 
and “there is no reason to throw off 
the loss from one innocent man upon 
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another innocent man." \ In Leafier 
vs. Simpson, supra, an ^ 

made by the acceptor who has paid 
the money on the bill of exchange to 
recover back the money so paid on dis- 
covering that the accompanying bill of 
lading was a forgery. The bill was 
dismissed on the ground that the plain- 
tiff had no equity to recover back the 
money. 

One cannot destroy the effect of the 
uncontradicted testimony of a qualified 
expert in foreign law by the mere 
criticism of that testimony by counsel 
or by references to foreign statutes and 
foreign decisions. Foreign law cannot 
be proved by the citation of statutes 
and decisions made by counsel. If that 
can be done then the statement that 
courts cannot take judicial notice of 
the foreign law is without meaning or 
significance. But in this case it was 
expressly stipulated between the par- 
ties that “Any printed decision of any 
court in England material to the issues 
herein may be received in evidence at 
the trial upon reference to the title of 
the cause in which such decision was 
made and to the volume of reports in 
which it is reported, without further 
authentication and without calling any 
expert to testify as to the law of Eng- 
land." Still, no decision was intro- 
duced in evidence under this agree- 
ment which lias convinced us that the 
testimony of the English barrister was 
mistaken as to the law of that country 
on the question involved in this case. 

Counsel laid emphasis upon the char- 
acter of the action and that the plain- 
tiffs are simply seeking to recover back 
money paid under n mutual mistake. 

But they have ini*- iuced no evidence 
to show that under English law A can 
recover back from B money which has 
been paid under a mutual mistake 
where the mistake made related to a 
fact which, as between A and B, the law 
made it the duty of A to know. 

The judgment is reversed and a new 
trial ordered. 



Text of above case by courtesy of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company. 
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Two-Name Account 

NEW YORK 

Gift — Joint Tenancy — “Either or Sur- 
vivor ” Account — Right of Survivor- 
ship 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate Divis- 
ion, Third Department, Sept. 10, 1913. 

O'CONNOR VS. DUNNIGAN. 

Money deposited in a savings bank in 
form A or B, “pay to either or the survi- 
vor of either,” indicates an intent to create 
joint ownership with the right of survivor- 
ship. Hence, where the depositors are joint 
owners of a bank deposit, a withdrawal by 
one without the consent of the other and re- 
depositing in the individual name, does not 
divest the interest of the other. 



PPEAL from Trial Term, Rensse- 
laer County, directing judgment 
in favor of defendant. Reversed and 
judgment directed in favor of plaintiff. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

JOSEPH GUILFOYLE and his 
** wife, Mary, had an account in the 
Cohoes Savings Institution, running to 
Mary Guilfoyle or Joseph Guilfoyle, 
“Pay to either or the survivor of 
either/' in the sum of $8,000. 

Four days before the death of Mary 
Guilfoyle in the absence of Joseph 
Guilfoyle, she went to the bank, drew 
the money, and deposited it to an ac- 
count in her own r ime. The next day 
she made a will purporting to dispose 
of the same. Under this will the de- 
fendant executrix claims title to the 
property. 

Action was brought by Joseph Guil- 
foyle against the Cohoes Savings 
Institution, and defendant, as ex- 
ecutrix of the last will and testa- 
ment of Mary Guilfoyle, was implead- 
ed. Joseph Guilfoyle died thereafter 
and plaintiff is substituted as his rep- 
resentative. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

CMITH, P. J.: In Kelly vs. Beers, 

^ 194 N. Y. 49, one Kate V. Beers 
deposited in a savings bank moneys in 
an account which read as follows: 

“In account with Kate V. Beers or 
Sarah E. Kelly, her daughter (the 
claimant), or the survivor of them/* 

It was held that this language im- 
ported joint ownership by the decedent 
and claimant with final ownership in 
the survivor. It was further held in 
that case that it might be shown by 
other evidence that it was not the pur- 
pose in making the deposit in this form 
to create a joint ownership of the fund. 
In the case at bar the original deposit 
of these moneys was substantially in 
the same form as in the case cited. It 
cannot matter whether the moneys 
originally came from Joseph Guilfoyle 
or Mary Guilfoyle. The form of the 
deposit indicated an intent thereby to 
create a joint ownership with the right 
of survivorship. There is no evidence 
in the case which in any way w T ould 
qualify such intent as is the natural 
import of the language used. As be- 
tween the bank and Mary Guilfoyle, 
she had the right with the possession 
of the book to withdraw the moneys 
from the account. Her change of the 
moneys, however, from this account to 
another in her individual name, in the 
absence of and as far as appears with- 
out the consent of Joseph Guilfoyle, 
could not divest Joseph Guilfoyle of 
his joint ownership in the property. 

It would be preposterous to claim 
that an appropriation of personal prop- 
erty by one joint owner to his personal 
use could divest the interest of the 
other joint owner or could in any way 
be presumed to have been by the con- 
sent of his co-owner. In order to 
change the joint ownership which pre- 
sumptively existed, defendant was re- 
quired to show that the ownership of 
Joseph Guilfoyle has been voluntarily 
surrendered. Of this there is no at- 
tempted proof. 

My recommendation, therefore, is 
that the judgment appealed from be 
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reversed and that judgment be entered 
awarding the moneys in dispute to the 
plaintiff, with costs in this court and 
in the court below- The conclusion of 
fact of which this court disapproves 
being the conclusion that Mary Norton 
Guilfoyle was at the time of her death 
the owner of the moneys in question, 
and this court finds that at all times 
after the original deposit Joseph Guil- 
foyle and Mary Guilfoyle were joint 
owners with the right of survivorship 
of the deposit in question. 

Judgment reversed on law and facts, 
and judgment directed awarding 
the moneys in dispute to the 
plaintiff, with costs in this court 
and in the court below. The 
finding of fact of which the court dis- 
approves being the finding that Mary 
Norton Guilfoyle was at the time of 
her death the owner of the moneys in 
question, and this court finds that at all 
times after the original deposit Joseph 
Guilfoyle and Mary Guilfoyle were 
joint owners with the right of survi- 
vorship of the deposit in question. 
Woodward, J., dissents in opinion. 

(148 New York Supp. 878.) 



Legal Terms Used In This 
Number Defined 



Aliquot — Something contained in 

something else an exact number of 
times; a part or division, as six is an 
aliquot part of twelve, eighteen, etc. 

Allegation — A positive statement of 
facts in pleading, without argument or 
inference to be proved, setting forth by 
separate statement the facts that con- 
stitute a distinct ground of complaint 
or of defence. (Standard Dictionary.) 
The assertion of the party of what he 
can prove. (Bouvier.) 

Aver — To state as a fact; affirm; to 
assert formally. Same as allege. 

Bona Fide — In good faith; without 
deceit, as bona fide transactions. Bona 



fide debts: those founded on valuable 
consideration without taint of fraud or 
collusion. 



Certiorari — A writ issued by a supe- 
rior to an inferior court of record, re- 
quiring the latter to send in to the 
former some proceeding therein pend- 
ing, or the records and proceedings in 
some cause already terminated in cases 
where the procedure is not according to 
the course of common law. The office 
of writs of certiorari and mandamus is 
often much the same. * * * The two 
remedies are, when addressed to an in- 
ferior court of record from a superior 
court, requiring the return of a record 
much the same. But where the diminu- 
tion of the record is suggested in the 
inferior court, and the purpose is to 
obtain a more perfect record, and not 
merely a more perfect copy or tran- 
script, it is believed that the writ of 
mandamus is the appropriate remedy. 
(Bouvier.) 



Res — Things. 



Subrogate — To substitute another in 
an assignment of rights. To put one 
person (as a surety) who has paid the 
debt of another in the place of the 
creditor to whom he has paid it, so that 
he may use for his own indemnification 
all the rights and remedies that the 
creditor possessed as against the debt- 
or. (Standard.) That change which 
puts another in the place of the credit- 
or, and which makes the right or the 
security which the creditor has pass 
to the person who is subrogated to him; 
that is to say, who enters into his right. 
(Bouvier.) 



Supra (Above) — Meaning a refer- 
ence to a case already cited, and re- 
ferred to by name without giving book 
number and page. Thus the Feitner 
case (supra) means: People, ex. rel. 
Bridgeport Savings Bank vs. Feitner, 
191 N. Y. 88, “as above cited”; obvi- 
ously a convenient manner of avoiding 
repetition . 
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FRANKLIN ESCHER 



How to Judge the Value 
of a Stock 

By Franklin Escher. 

A Representative Chapter from Mr. 
Escher's New Book, “Practical 
Investing” 

TUDGING the value of a stock is a 
very different proposition from 
judging the value of a bond. A bond 
is a promise to pay money, a definite 
obligation due at a certain time, and, in 
most cases, backed up by security the 
value of which it is perfectly possible 
to ascertain. A stock is very different 
— far less tangible and definite, and, 
consequently, far more difficult to ap- 
praise in value. There is no maturity 
to a stock, no time when you can de- 
pend upon getting money for it, ex- 
cept as you may find someone willing 
to take it off your hands. It is an 
equity, pure and simple, a statement 
that the holder owns such-and-such a 
proportion of the company's assets. 
There is no way of getting at those as- 
sets unless the business be wound up 
and the bonds paid off. Then, if there 
is anything left, it goes to the share- 
holders. 

Difficult as it may seem, the value of 



a stock can, nevertheless, be figured 
and with a good deal of definiteness. 
Whatever its market value, it is possi- 
ble, by application of the four great 
principles which govern, to tell pretty 
closely what a stock is worth. 

I 

The first of these four principles, as 
in the case of bonds, is the character of 
the business. Is it stable and estab- 
lished — railroading, manufacturing, the 
furnishing of heat and light — or is it 
a business dependent upon the whim 
of the public — the production, perhaps, 
of some patented specialty ? In the 
valuation of a stock that is the very 
first thing to consider. Shares in com- 
panies engaged in new and untried 
forms of enterprise in many cases turn 
out to be exceedingly valuable, but, 
from an investment standpoint, must be 
valued entirely differently from shares 
in the established forms of business. 

Whatever the nature of the enter- 
prise, the great question is always. 
What is the chance of this company's 
not only holding its own but of increas- 
ing its business and keeping pace with 
its competitors? If it is a railroad, how 
about the territory in which it is loca- 
ted — is it a growing country, able to 
originate a constantly increasing volume 
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of business, or is it a territory which 
has already reached the maximum of its 
development? If it is a manufacturing 
concern, does it make an article for 
which there is a constant market; are 
its production methods up-to-date; is it 
free from the danger that some similar 
concern may be established which will 
put it out of business ? All these 
things, and the many more which they 
suggest to the perceptive mind, are 
even more important in figuring the 
value of a stock than in figuring the 
value of a bond. The business itself — 
is it a good, safe, conservative kind of 
enterprise and run by people who know 
how to run it? 

Furthermore, is it a business in which 
there is room for expansion, greater 
profits and greater dividends to share- 
holders? If not, that must be taken 
into account in judging the value of the 
shares. Take, for instance, the case 
of a public service corporation which 
has already had trouble over the price 
it charges for gas or electricity and 
against which there exists a strong feel- 
ing in the community which it serves. 
What is the chance of such a com- 
pany's being allowed largely to increase 
its earnings or to raise its dividend? 
Take the case of a railroad on which, 
for one reason or another, passenger 
and freight-rates are high. Small, in- 
deed, in these days of close government 
supervision, is the chance of such a 
road's being able appreciably to in- 
crease its earnings. 

That does not by any means say that 
no public service or railroad stocks are 



suitable for investment, but it does 
strongly suggest the need of caution in 
buying shares of this kind. Obviously, 
if the dividend a stock can pay is prac- 
tically limited to a certain set figure, 
and if greater earnings simply mean 
that some public commission will step 
in and order rates lowered, that stock 
has not the same intrinsic value as if 
it were free to earn and pay what it 
could. Tp buy such a stock at a low 
price may be all very well and an ex- 
cellent way of investing money. But 
to pay such a price that the income 
yield, with the dividend at the highest 
point to which it can go, is small, is to 
make a very great mistake. Only just 
so far can these “limited dividend" 
stocks go up in price, and to buy them 
at anywhere near that figure is to buy 
something which can really move in 
only one direction — down. 



II 



The second great consideration af- 
fecting the value of a stock is the 
amount of bonds coming ahead of it. 
However small the stock issue may be if 
the amount of bonds outstanding is 
large, the shares are not a desirable in- 
vestment. Bonds mean fixed charges 
and fixed charges have to be met before 
there can be any question of dividends. 

A great amount of bonds outstanding 
means, too, that in the event of the com- 
pany's affairs being liquidated, by the 
time the bonds had been paid off there 
would be nothing left for the stock. 

What is a “great amount of bonds" 
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O A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region an<i cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



coming ahead of the stock? The only 
answer is by comparison with other 
companies operating in the same terri- 
tory and under similar conditions. Take 
the case of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco which went into receivers’ hands 
in the summer of 1913. Had the 
shareholders in that property taken the 
trouble to compare the bonded indebt- 
edness of their road with that of the 
other roads operating around them, 
they would have found it to be several 
times as great. Such a condition is 
always f raught with danger. The bond- 
holders and not the shareholders, in- 
deed, are, in such cases, the real own- 
ers of the property. 

Among American railroads there are 
many having a top-heavy bonded capi- 
talization. The law of many States 
prohibiting the sale of stock at less than 
par, financing in only too many cases 
has had to be done through the sale of 
bonds at a heavy discount. By their 
constant need for money many roads 
have thus been driven to saddle them- 
selves with big issues of bonds, many 
of them bearing a ruinously high rate 
of interest and all of them, of course, 
coming ahead of the stock. Take, for 
example, the roads which have author- 
ized “blanket mortgage” issues, amount- 
ing, in some instances, to several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Not all the 
bonds are issued at once, of course, and 
there is always a provision that new 
bonds under the authorization are only 
to be issued for value. But even at that 
the fact remains that the stockholders 
have got to stand by and see the con- 
188 



stant creation of mortgage indebtedness 
on which interest has got to be paid 
before there can be anything for them. 
Stocks of that class, unless there exist 
the strictest provisions as to the pur- 
poses for which the bonds authorized 
can be issued, are hardly desirable from 
an investment standpoint. 



Ill 



The third thing that determines the 
value of a stock is the record of its 
earnings. How much has been earned 
on this stock during each, of say, the 
past five years? — by the answer to that 
question the value of any given secur- 
ity can be largely determined. By the 
amount “earned on a stock” is meant 
the amount left after the deduction of 
all running expenses, bond interest, 
taxes, and, if there is any preferred 
stock ahead of the issue in question, of 
the dividends on that. If it is said, for 
example, that fifteen per cent, was 
earned on Union Pacific common in 
1913, it means that after all charges 
(including the four per cent, dividend 
on the preferred) were taken care of, 
there remained an amount equal to fif- 
teen per cent, of the par value of the 
total common stock outstanding. 

This item “earned on the stock” 
needs to be very carefully figured. In 
the case of a railroad, where the Inter- 
state Commerce .Commission prescribes 
exactly how the accounts are to be kept, 
there is not much chance to go wrong; 
but in the case of an industrial com- 
pany, it will be readily seen, the amount 
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shown earned on the stock can be made 
larger or smaller according as too little 
or too much is charged off for depreci- 
ation. Before the buyer accepts the 
statement that so-and-so much was 
earned on the stock last year, he wants 
to be sure that a sufficient amount was 
charged off for depreciation of the 
plant. How can he, a layman, tell 
what is a sufficient amount? Princi- 
pally by comparison with what has 
been charged off in previous years and 
with what other concerns engaged in 
the same line of business make a prac- 
tice of charging off. As a general rule, 
if an industrial concern has gone along 
several years without charging off a 
substantial amount to depreciation, its 
securities are hardly safe to buy. In 
many lines of business, allowance has to 
be made for renewal of the entire 
plant at least once in every ten years. 

What percentage is earned on any 
stock depends, of course, on the size of 
the issue — the bigger the slice of bread, 
the thinner must be spread the butter. 
A company earns on its common stock, 
of which there is $10,000,000 outstand- 
ing, say, $1,000,000. That is ten per 
cent, on the stock. Had the total of 
common stock been $100,000,000 in- 
stead of $1,000,000, earnings “on the 
stock” would have been but one per 
cent. In the ability to pay dividends, 
therefore, the amount of the stock issue 
is principally the determining factor. A 
road like Lackawanna can pay high 
dividends because there is so little stock 
outstanding. A road like Erie, on the 
other hand, even though it earns a large 
amount on its common stock, cannot 
pay anything because the number of 
shares entitled to share in the distribu- 
tion is so very great. 

There are, of course, new shares of 
excellent quality being all the time 
issued and sold, in which case there are 



no earnings records to go by. In such 
instances, however, the buyer should be 
very careful to get statements showing 
what the company has actually earned 
during the past five years and should 
carefully figure out what would have 
been earned on the stock had it been 
outstanding during that period. Be- 
cause a concern has earned so-and-so- 
much in the past, it is by no means 
proved that it is going to earn that 
much in the future. Fundamental con- 
ditions remaining unchanged, however, 
there is no better way of estimating 
what a company’s earnings are going 
to be than by what they have actually 
been. 

IV 

The fourth great criterion of a 
stock’s value is its dividend-record and 
the kind of a market it enjoys. By 
many shrewd appraisers of security 
values, the former consideration is 
given more weight than almost any- 
thing else. Just as actions speak 
louder than words, so dividends actu- 
ally paid speak more forcibly for the 
value of a stock than earnings state- 
ments or anything else. Take a stock 
which during the past ten years, through 
good times and bad, has been able to 
maintain its dividend at a fixed rate. 
That, in itself, while it proves nothing, 
is a strong presumption that the com- 
pany can go on paying that amount. 

To judge the value of a stock solely 
by its dividend record would, however, 
be a very great mistake — there are too 
many cases like New Haven and Mis- 
souri Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande 
where long, unbroken dividend records 
have, as far as investors are concerned, 
had a sad ending. For the investor to 
say to himself, “Here, this stock has 
paid six per cent, for the past ten 
years; it'll pay six for the next ten; 
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I’ll let it go at that” — would be foolish, 
indeed. Important in judging the value 
of a stock its dividend record certainly 
is, but a safe thing to go by only when 
taken in connection with the other 
measures of value. 

In the preceding chapter the import- 
ance, as a measure of a bond's value, 
of the kind of a market it has, was 
pointed out. The same thing is true of 
stocks to an even greater degree. A 
bond, at least, has a definite maturity, 
and if the holder finds it impossible to 
sell it at a satisfactory price he can 
hold it till it comes due and get back 
his money. In the case of a stock 
there is no such provision. Having 
once bought a stock the only way in 
which you can ever get back your 
money is by finding someone willing to 
take it off your hands. The “market” 
in any stock you buy is, therefore, a 
consideration of great importance. 

It does not follow, by any means, 
that the only kind of stocks that should 
be bought for investment are stocks 
which have a market in which they can 
be bought and sold at close quotations. 
It does follow, however, that stocks 
that have such a market, all other 
things being equal, are more valuable 
than stocks that haven’t. A man may 
have put his money into some stock 
with the idea of holding it as a perma- 
nent investment, but the ability, should 
v*casion arise, quickly to realize on his 



holdings, is worth something even to 
him. To others it may be worth so 
much that for one stock having a steady 
and active market they may be willing 
to pay as much as thirty or forty points 
more than for some other stock not one 
bit better, but having no market in 
which it can be disposed of. 

Again, price fluctuation must be 
taken into account in judging shares 
from an investment standpoint. A 
stock like Reading, for example, or 
Union Pacific, is all very well for the 
speculative buyer, but much less well 
suited to the needs of the genuine in- 
vestor than are stocks like Pennsyl- 
vania or Steel preferred. Some fluctu- 
ation is, of course, to be expected in 
any stock, but shares which habitually 
swing up and down over a wide range 
suffer in their investment standing there- 
by. There is, of course, the chance of 
catching the stock on the up-swing and 
thus profiting greatly, but along with 
that chance there comes inevitably the 
danger of a big decline in price which 
is apt to leave the buyer “hung up” 
with his purchase and unable to get out 
of it perhaps for years. For invest- 
ment purposes, stocks whose past rec- 
ords show that they do not move 
through too wide a range are decidedly 
preferable. 
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Quoted by J. K. Rice. Jr.. & Co.. Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities. 36 Wall 
St.. New York. 

Bid Asked 



Adams Express 90 99 

American Bank Note Com 39 42 

American Bank Note Pfd 50 52 

American Brass 133 13$ 

American Chicle Com 19$ 203 

American Chicle Pfd 95 100 

American Dlst. Tel. of N. J 51 55 

American Express 102 105 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 35 45 

Atlas Powder (’o 10S 113 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 17 20 

Babcock & Wilcox 97 % 99% 

Bordens Condensed Milk Com 115% 117 

Bordens Condensed Milk Pfd 105% 107% 

Bush Terminal 4 5 55 

Celluloid Company 126 130 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 123 130 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 100 101% 

Computing-Tabulatlng-Recording. ... 34 37 

Conn. Railway & Light Com 60 65 

Del.. Lack. & W’estern Coal 248 265 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 130 135 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 88 91 

General Raking Co. Com 15 

General Baking Co. Pfd 47 51 
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Hercules Powder Go 

Hudson Companies Pfd... 
Hudson & Manhattan Com 
Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 
International Nickel Com. 
International Nickel Pfd.. 
International Silver Pfd . . . 

Kings Co. E. I*. & P 

Maxwell Motor Com 

Maxwell Motor 1st Pfd... 
Maxwell Motor 2nd Pfd.. 

New Jersey Zinc 

New York Railways 

Otis Elevator Com 

Otis Elevator Pfd 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 



Bid Asked Bid Asked 

112 118 Pope Manufacturing Com 1 4 

10 14 Pope Manufacturing Pfd 15 

2 6 Remington Typewriter Com 25 SO 

5 11 Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 94 98 

115 116 Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd 93 97 

103 105 Royal Baking Powder Com 185 195 

108 118 Royal Baking Powder Pfd 106 108 

120 122 Safety Car Heating & Lighting 104 105*$ 

4*4 6 Sen Sen Chiclet 100 105 

28 29 Singer Manufacturing 292 296 

8*4 9*4 Standard Coupler Com 32 

540 580 Union Perry 28 

23 26 U. S. Express* 53 57 

70 72 Virginian Railway 16 19 

94 96 Wells Fargo Express 82 85 

205 216 Western Pacific 6*4 7*4 






Depositing Employees’ Wages 



Well-Known Eastern Firm Successfully Adopts This Plan 



A PLAN for depositing a portion of 
** employees’ wages each week with 
a local bank has been in successful prac- 
tice for some time at the publishing 
house of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
Garden City, Long Island, New York. 
It is simple enough, and is perhaps 
clearly explained by the two blank 
forms given herewith. 

1914. 

TO CASHIER, 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY. 

Will you please take Dollars, ($ ) 

from my pay envelope each week until 
further notice and deposit to my account 
at the Nassau County Trust Company, 
Mineola, L. I. 



1914 

To 

In compliance with your request, we have 
retained $ of salary due you for week 



ending to be deposited to 

your account at the Nassau County Trust 
Company. 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE u COMPANY. 

Cashier 

Employees making deposits not only 
get the customary rate of interest 
allowed by the bank, but an equal 
amount of interest contributed by the 
firm. 

The direct value of an arrangement 
of this kind to a bank is obvious enough, 
for undoubtedly it would tend to in- 
crease deposits. That an establishment 
would gain by stimulating the saving 
habit among its employees need not be 
argued; for the bank depositor, and 
especially the saver, has something in 
the fiber of his character for which in- 
telligent employers are always search- 
ing. 



* T IFE is not so short but that there is always 
^ time enough for courtesy.” 

— Emerson. 
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Safe Deposit 



Soliciting Safe-Deposit 
Business 

E lsewhere in this issue of the 

Magazine will be found some 
practical suggestions for ob- 
taining safe-deposit business by means 
of carefully-prepared letters sent out 
to prospective patrons. 

It is probable that the field for ob- 
taining additional business of this kind 
has not as yet been thoroughly worked, 
but that it is capable of yielding much 
greater results than those already ob- 
tained. 

Whatever validity there may be in 
the objections to the direct solicitation 
of bank accounts, there can be no 
sound reason why a safe-deposit con- 
cern should not ask for business. 

Indirect Losses Through Fail- 
ure to Use Safe-Deposit 
Facilities 

1^’ UCH has been said and written 
about the losses directly sus- 
tained by persons who have failed to 
avail themselves of safe-deposit facil- 
ities. These losses commonly occur 
through fire, theft or merely a case of 
losing valuable documents by misplac- 
ing or dropping them where they may 
not be found, or if found may not be 
returned to the owner. 

Losses from less direct causes are 
not so frequent, but sometimes they are 
quite as serious. 

Far-reaching consequences have 
arisen from entrusting valuable papers 
to a friend for safe-keeping. 

It may well be doubted whether any- 
“ should require of friendship so 
some a service as is implied by 



becoming custodian of securities of 
great value. Not only are misunder- 
standings likely, and losses possible, 
but cases have been known where the 
recipients of such friendly trusts have 
found them a temptation and have 
hypothecated valuable securities en- 
trusted to them, entailing not only 
great losses upon the owners of the 
securities but bringing a train of dis- 
asters almost beyond conception in 
their destructive effects. 

When there are facilities close at 
hand offering much greater security 
and free from all the inconvenient and 
disastrous consequences referred to 
above, there would seem to be no good 
reason why a friend should be asked 
to perform such service. 

@ 

Charges for Safe-Deposit 
Service 

ITERE is a scale of charges for the 
rental of safe-deposit boxes by 
Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, Oregon: 
RENT AND SIZE OF SAFE DEPOSIT 



BOXES. 



Rent 
per Year. 


Length. 


Height. 


Width. 


$ 3.00 


22 inches 


2 inches 


5 inches 


$ 4.00 


22 inches 


3 inches 


5 inches 


$ 6.00 


22 inches 


5 inches 


5 inches 


$ 7.50 


22 inches 


3 inches 


10 inches 


$ 9.00 


22 inches 


5 inches 


10 inches 


$12.00 


22 inches 


10 inches 


10 inches 



Identifying Prospective 
Customers 

'1 % HE identity of prospective cus- 
A tomers of the safe-deposit de- 
partment should be established with 
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care. When the applicant is an entire 
stranger, some companies send to per- 
sons named as references a printed let- 
ter reading as follows: 

Dear Sir: — 

Mr of whose 

signature is attached, has mentioned you as 

a reference. If you . consider 

as an honorable and reliable person, will 
you kindly affix your signature and return 
to us at vour earliest convenience? It is 
understood and agreed by us that this will 
in no way make you liable for any damages. 

Yours very truly. 

Manager. 

Sign here 

Signature of 

Whatever the method used for the 
purpose, the company should satisfy 
itself that every applicant for a box 
in the vaults is the person he claims 
to be. Should he rent a box under an 
assumed name, in case of his death the 
company might be put to considerable 
expense and certainly would be put to 
some trouble, in determining to whom 
the box should be surrendered. It is 
also important that the customers of 
this department — as of all depart- 



ments, for that matter — be known to 
be persons of ordinary honesty; for 
while every precaution is taken to 
conduct the business with care, the pos- 
sible presence in the vaults of a de- 
signing and dishonest person involves 
too much risk for the company. 

* 

Visitors’ Register 

* I % HIS is a book used to record 
A the arrival and departure of 
boxholders, and it is often found use- 
ful. For example, a customer may 
leave an article in the coupon room 
after examining his box. Before an- 
other person is admitted to the coupon 
room it is examined and if any articles 
are found reference to the visitors' reg- 
ister will show to whom they belong. 
The book is ruled with space at the 
left for date, followed by place for the 
visitors' names, arrival, departure, re- 
marks, and the number of box and 
room. 
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A Pleasing Picture 



By CHARLES W. ELIOT, President Emeritus of Harvard University 



T^HE last fifty years have witnessed 
■“* more progress toward the realiza- 
tion of the brotherhood of man than 
all the preceding centuries of the 
Christian era. This progress is seen in 
the widespread interest in all the 
means of improving the moral and 
physical health of all classes of the 
community, in the better distribution of 
the products of faithful industry, in 
the ethics of all business, large and 
small, productive and distributive, and 



in the purpose to give the entire people 
a sound and effective education. 

A sympathetic, merciful and disin- 
terested regard for the less fortunate 
members of the race, carried into action 
and affecting politics, government and 
industries, has characterized all the 
progressive peoples in Europe and 
America during the last fifty years, 
whatever their form of government, 
and promises to bring in a new era of 
peace and good will. 
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Book Reviews 



Gold, Prices and Wages; With an 
examination of the quantity theory. 
By J. A. Hobson. London: Methuen 
& Company, Ltd.; New York; 
George H. Doran Company ($1.25 
net). 

AT no recent time in the world’s his- 
^ ** tory, perhaps, has the course of 
prices been so much discussed. Mr. 
Hobson, in a treatise of brief compass, 
makes a very thorough examination of 
some of the factors of this attractive 
problem. He lays stress on the con- 
tention that the real basis of credit, 
under the operations of the modern 
financial system, is not gold but vendi- 
ble goods, and that, therefore, the sup- 
ply of gold as a factor in the creation 
of credit and of increasing prices is 
less important than has been commonly 
assumed. He finds that the rise in the 
interest rate has followed an almost 
world-wide demand for more and more 
capital. 

Those who believe in the diminishing 
importance of gold both as a price 
factor and as an element in bank trans- 
actions will find strong support in Mr. 
Hobson’s treatise. 






Capitalization: A Book on Corpora- 
tion Finance. By W. H. Lyon, 
Attorney-at-Law and Professor of 
Finance in the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance, Dart- 
mouth College ($2.00). 

^Jl^RITING from the standpoint of 
* " a number of years’ experience in 
association with banking-houses en- 
gaged in the business of buying and 
selling corporation securities, and as a 
lawyer occupied in working out the 
financial arrangements of corporations, 
Mr. Lyon deals with the various instru- 
ments of corporation finance, and pre- 

194 



sents an interesting discussion of such 
topics as “trading on the equity,” 
“watered stock,” “financing an expan- 
sion,” “amortization,” “form,” “the 
market and the price,” and “capitaliza- 
tion and the State.” 

The problems of corporate finance 
are intricate, and many of them new. 
For their correct understanding they 
need all the light that can be thrown 
upon them by men of training and 
judgment. Mr. Lyon's treatise on 
“Capitalization” clearly belongs in the 
class of helpful financial publications, 
and may be read with profit by all who 
are concerned with the subjects with 
which it deals. 

m 



The Credit System. By W. G. Lang- 
worthy Taylor, Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. New York: The 
Macmillan Company ($2.25). 

TT is the purpose of this volume to 
explain what credit is, what it does 
and how it works. After a general 
statement of first principles, “capital,” 
“high and low- prices,” “the lesson of 
history,” and “credit and society” are 
considered extensively in the more than 
four hundred pages which the book 
contains. 

m 



Trust Companies of the United 
States, 1918. New York: United 
States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany. 



* I % HE annual compilation of the trust 
companies of the country made by 
the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company of New York contains a great 
deal of valuable information regarding 
these institutions. A statement of con- 
dition of each company is given, ac- 
companied by a list of officers and di- 
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rectors and other facts that help one 
to gain an accurate knowledge of these 
useful and important financial corpo- 
rations. A recapitulation of condition 
of trust companies for various years 
and by States enables one to see how 
these companies are growing and how 
their growth is distributed. 

The book is well arranged for con- 
venient reference, is thoroughly in- 
dexed, and, upon the whole, constitutes 
a remarkably valuable compendium of 
facts about trust companies in the 
United States. 

m 

A Manual for Writers. By John 
Matthew Manly, head of the Depart- 
ment of English, University of Chi- 
cago, and John Arthur Powell of the 
University of Chicago. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press ($1.85). 
¥N this book the authors have endeav- 
ored to present the fundamentals of 
writing as a craft by covering in a con- 
cise and helpful manner English com- 
position, grammatical usages, spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, letter writ- 
ing, preparation of manuscript for the 
printer, illustrations, proofreading, and 
typographical practices and terms, etc. 

m 

The Evolution of German Banking. 
By Leopold Joseph. London: 
Charles & Edwin Layton. (3s. fid. 
net). 

r | s HIS volume comprises four lec- 
A tures delivered at the London 
School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence (London University) by Leopold 
Joseph, Manager of the Swiss Bank- 
verein, London, and it treats most in- 
terestingly of the wonderful industrial 
advancement recently made by the Ger- 
man Empire. The first chapter makes 
a rapid but comprehensive survey of 
the economic development of Germany 
since 1 800 and subsequent chapters 
treat of land banks mortgage banks, 
cooperative societies and savings banks, 
the Reiehsbank, the Seehandlung and 



the money market, the big banks and 
their relation to commerce and indus- 
try. 

While that part of the volume deal- 
ing with the banks is especially valu- 
able and interesting, practical instruc- 
tion may be gained by studying the ex- 
perience of Germany in regulating the 
activities of the stock exchange and in 
controlling big business. Mr. Joseph 
handles his topics from the standpoint 
of first-hand familiarity with them, and 
has made an interesting contribution to 
the financial literature of the time. 

is 

The Brittanic Question. By Rich- 
ard Jebb. London: Longmans, 

Green & Company. 

* I % HIS book deals with imperial ques- 
A tions of to-day, particularly those 
having to do with economics and mili- 
tary and naval programmes. It raises 
inquiries about food taxes, a new Im- 
perial Parliament and other matters of 
concern to. the British Empire. 

m 

Principles of Social Development; 
or, Universal Ideals and Religion. 
By Francis Channing Welles. Pub- 
lished by F. C. Welles, The Hall, 
Mursley, Bucks. 

^K^E have here a collection of the 
T * views of the great thinkers of 
the world relating to those principles 
which govern social progress, inter- 
spersed with occasional comments by 
the author. 

m 

General Interest Tables. By Hen- 
ry Rutter. London: Effingham Wil- 
son (10s. fid. net). 

' 1 % HESE interest tables are adapted 
A to all currencies. Interest from 
one day to 1,022 days is given, the rate 
advancing from one per cent to seven 
per cent., by quarters, and from seven 
per cent, to twelve per cent., by halves. 
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The arrangement of the book is excel- 
lent and particularly adapted to the 
needs of the accountant who has to fig- 
ure so-and-so many days’ interest at 
such-and-such a rate. 

m 

Public Utilities: Their Cost New 
and Depreciation. By Hammond 
V. Hayes, Ph. D., Consulting Engi- 
neer. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company ($2.00 net). 

PERHAPS no treatise on this sub- 
jest has set forth with so much 
completeness and care the various fact- 
ors affecting the values of public utili- 
ties properties. It is a work of genuine 
worth. 

m 

Earth Hunger and Other Essays. 
By the late William Graham Sum- 
ner, LL. D., Professor of Political 
and Social Sciences, Yale University; 
edited by Albert Galloway Keller, 
Ph. D., Professor of the Science of 
Society, Yale University. New 
Haven, Ct.: The Yale University 
Press ($2.25 net). 

"VJI^HILE the essay on “Earth 
* * Hunger” heads this collection, it 
is only one of a number Qf important 
papers on matters of vital concern at 
the present time. Professor Sumner's 
views on “The Power of Capital” and 
on “Sociological Fallacies” might well 
be read by everyone who thinks himself 
divinely commissioned to reform the 



world by destroying one of the most 
beneficent instruments which civilization 
has evolved. In these essays the high- 
est value is placed on the industrial vir- 
tues as a means of human advancement, 
and among these industrial virtues the 
habit of saving is given this high place: 

“Returning, then, to the industrial 
virtues, I repeat that they are our only 
moral resource for winning success in 
the battle of life. * * * * 

“It is not easy for us to form esti- 
mates of each other’s virtues, especially 
when we look at each other in classes, 
but the savings bank depositor, as a 
type, gives the surest and most concrete 
evidence of the industrial virtues. He 
must be industrious, frugal, prudent 
and temperate. He is a capitalist; he 
is getting in hand that power which, 
as I have said, has created and now 
upholds all civilization. He is winning 
a share in its power. He is getting 
the upper hand of the tasks of life. He 
is fortifying himself against bad luck 
and disaster. He is developing his own 
character by the self-denial and the 
persistent pursuit of a selected purpose 
which he is obliged to practise. You 
find nowhere else such guarantees of 
sound judgment, sober reason and mod- 
erate temper as are offered by the fact 
of saving. There is no other guaran- 
tee of good citizenship which is so 
simple and positive, and at the same 
time so far-reaching, as the possession 
of savings.” 

And then Professor Sumner says: “I 
never saw a poem about the savings 
bank depositor,” which prompts the in- 
quiry if he himself has not written such 
a poem. 



M / T TOMORROW I will live, the fool does say: 

Today itself ’s too late; the wise lived yesterday.’ 
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The Bank “House Organ” 

The Advertising Value of Such 
Periodicals. 

AN increasing number of banks 
issue a monthly, bi-monthly or 
quarterly magazine or paper to 
send out to a mailing list of customers, 
actual and prospective. 

Some bankers edit their own papers, 
but most of those who publish house 
organs use a syndicated publication 
with several pages especially prepared 
for their institution. 

A house organ of which the writer of 
this article is editor is furnished to 
banks in such a manner that it bears 
every evidence of being especially pre- 
pared for each bank that makes it a 
part of its educational work. 

In such a publication there are pages 
devoted to the commercial, safe deposit 
and other departments of the bank, as 
well as short stories of thrift, sugges- 
tions for investing, pointing out the 
pitfalls, and exploiting the wonderful 
magic of compound interest. 

Trust companies using it have pages 
with articles explaining all trust func- 
tions. 

Such a paper is supplied at a frac- 
tion of the cost of gathering and writ- 
ing the matter, making the cuts and 
setting the type, because many banks in 
different localities use it. 

The bank house organ succeeds be- 
cause it dlls a genuine need. 

Because there are millions of people 
who would become consistent money 
savers and investors, depositors and 
users of banks, if inspired to do so and 
shown how. 

Because the masses do not under- 
stand banks or believe that they would 



be welcome there with their little 
savings. * 

Because there is little published that 
can be placed in the hands of school 
children, young wage earners and oth- 
ers learning to make their way in the 
world, which will stir their ambitions 
and vitalize their success impulses. 

Because banks expend large sums an- 
nually on advertising, and require the 
most effective means for making their 
expenditures count for something. 

Because few bankers have the time or 
specialized training for preparing mat- 
ter of this kind themselves. 

And because a banker can use a good 
syndicated house organ at less cost than 
if he wrote the matter himself and had 
the printing done locally. 

Following is a sample of the educa- 
tional articles that appear in these 
house organs, the specimen being from 
a magazine used by a trust company : 

SET YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER. 

The making of a will should be consid- 
ered nothing less than an absolute duty by 
every person with property to distribute. 

Some persons seem to have the impression 
that will making is important only ior those 
who expect to have a large estate to leave. 

Such is by no means the case. If your 
property is not extensive, there is all the 
more reason for you to see to it that the 
proper precautions are taken to insure its 
being conserved and distributed as you 
would have it in case of your demise. 

A will can be quite a simple thing. Here 
are two of the main provisions of a simple 
will recently placed in our hands ns 
executor : 

(1) After payment of my just 
debts and funeral expenses, I give, 
devise and bequeath all the rest of 
my property, both real and personal, 
and wheresoever situate, to my 

wife * 

her heirs and assigns, absolutely and 
forever. 

(2) I hereby nominate and appoint 
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“A Tower of Strength ” 
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the Oak Park Trust & Savings Dank 
sole executor of this, my last will and 
testament. 

A will like the above, while it is short 
and simple, expresses clearly the maker's 
judgment and intentions, and that, in a 
few words, is the reason why there should 
be no procrastination, no putting off the 
drawing of the will until sickness impairs 
the faculties and puts the testator into an 
improper physical and mental condition to- 
provide carefully for the disposition of hi* 
estate in the exact way he may desire. 

C. F. Hamsher, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Los Gatos, Califor- 
nia, in his salutatory for Vol. 1, No. 1, 
of “Bank Service,” last fall, said: 

The cashier of the First National Bank 
of Los Gatos was one of the first bank 
officials to adopt the newer and more ad- 
vanced monthly bank paper. 

Going to South San Francisco, San 
Mateo County, at the beginning of the 
panic of 1907, into a community which had 
not yet begun to appreciate the facilities 
to be offered by a bank, the bank there be- 
ing only past two years old, he began the 
publication of a four-page monthly paper 
similar in size to that which you are now 
perusing. Editions were also published in 
Italian and Greek, there being a number of 
inhabitants of those nationalities living 
there. This publication was continued un- 
til the summer of 1910, when he went to 
one of the larger banks of San Francisco. 

Within a few months after his connection 
with this latter bank he was instrumental 
in publishing another monthly magazine, 
this being of twenty-four pages and cover. 

When he made his arrangements to pur- 
chase a large block of the stock of the 
First National, and also a home, centering 
all of his interests in Los Gatos, he immedi- 
ately began planning methods of publicity 
for acquainting residents of Los Gatos and 
tributary territory with the merits, qualifi- 
cations and facilities of the bank, and 
without any hesitation he determined to 
again publish a monthly paper to be called 
“Bank Service,” and this is the initial 
number. 



Among the attractive Christmas num- 
bers of bank house organs which came 
to our desk were: “The Marble Bank 
Monthly” of the Union Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. ; a poin- 
settia-covered one called “Progress” is- 
sued by the Guaranty Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; and the 
“Nebraska State Bank Journal” of 
Ord, Neb. We suggest that readers 
who are interested send postage to 
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ihese banks for samples of these house 
organs and then get busy on their own 
account. 

A Hint to Trust Companies 

'T'HE Northwestern Trust Company 
*** of Grand Forks, N. D., in a news- 
paper advertisement reprinted this arti- 
cle from a Chicago financial publica- 
tion: 

AN ENTIRE ESTATE SQUANDER ED. 

The published bulletin of the Chicago Y. 
M. C. A. gives official evidence of the total 
failure of a private trusteeship in an im- 
portant instance. John L. Davis, a retired 
lake captain, left one-half of his $100,000 
estate to charity and the other one-half to 
a favorite nephew, who was made the execu- 
tor of the estate without bond. Three im- 
portant and deserving charities were to 
receive $17,500 each. They were the Y. M. 
C. A., Divinity House at Chicago Univer- 
sity and the Home for Destitute and 
Crippled Children. Had the ship captain 



named any of the well-known trust compa- 
nies of this city, the three deserving chari- 
ties would have benefited over $50,000. 
Further, the favorite nephew might have 
been living and in enjoyment of the income 
from a like $50,000 left to him. Not one 
dollar was paid to any of the three chari- 
ties. The nephew, finding himself in com- 
mand of $100,000 in money, decided to 
“double it” and dived into the grain mar- 
ket and dived wrong. He lost it all, and 
was so chagrined that lie promptly com- 
mitted suicide. Thus the savings of a life- 
time of good old Captain Davis w'ere dissi- 
pated, and a life sacrificed because he ap- 
pointed an inexperienced young man with- 
out bond to administer his estate. 

A corporate trustee would have carried 
out the captain’s smallest wish with fidelity 
and care. The charities would have each 
received the $17,500 provided in the cap- 
tain's legacy and the income on the remain- 
ing $50,000 would have been insured to the 
foolish and inexperienced nepnew. He 
would not have disgraced his family name 
nor have been compelled to sacrifice his life 
to atone for his mistakes. No stronger evi- 
dence of the advantages of trust companies 
as administrators for estates has come to 
public notice in the middle west than the 
case of Captain Davis and his favorite 
nephew. 




FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
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A Liberal Bank Advertiser 

XJORACE ANDERSON, an officer 
of the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company, New York, says: 

“I represent a company that has been 
a liberal advertiser for twenty-five years, 
and during the last ten years we have 
spent $50,000 each year in advertising. 
When business is good and we have more 
than we can do, we keep on advertising, 
because our advertising friends have taught 
us that there is danger of some of our 
clients getting away from us. When busi- 
ness is poor we are usually convinced that 
the real estate market is dead and there 
is no business. 

“Nevertheless, we keep on advertising be- 
cause our advertising friends again have 
taught us that when people are not busy 
they have time to read advertisements, and 
we are preparing the way for better times 
to come.” 

m 

Holiday Matters 

"^TATURALLY the first of the year 
brought to our desk a large num- 
ber of holiday greetings, calendars, etc., 
from banks everywhere. We can only 
briefly mention some of the best as re- 
ceived from: The National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. ; The 
Federal Title and Trust Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Montana, Helena, 
Mont.; the National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. ; the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, Pittburgli, Pa. ; the 
Bank of British North America, Que- 
bec; the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York; the Irving 
National Bank, New York; the Nation- 
al Shawmut Bank, Boston; the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles; the Pioneer Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Basin, Wyo., and the Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

To accompany its calendar the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Williamson, 
W. Va., sent a message, of which this 
is a part: 

ROBINSON CRUSOK 
as you remember, lost track of time on his 
desert island, because he had no calendar. 



He found it necessary to devise a rude one 
of his own, cutting notches, one for each 
day, on a post. 

Perhaps we also should be obliged to re- 
sort to some such device if the modern cal- 
endar did not exist, for we all need cal- 
endars. People will stop using calendars 
when they stop using clocks — that will be 
only when time is no longer of any im- 
portance. 

We are pleased to present our friends 
with something so universally useful, as an 
expression of our appreciation of the sup- 
port they have given us in the past, and 
a daily reminder that we expect to keep 
on improving. 

m 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

“T'RUST COMPANY SERVICE” 
A is the title of two different 
booklets issued by the Capital Trust 
Company of St. Paul, Minn., and the 
Security Savings Bank of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. They are not at all 
alike and they are both excellent out- 
lines of the subject indicated by the 
title. Fred P. Fellows, secretary, is 
author of the St. Paul booklet. 

The Commercial Bank of Midway, 
Ky., offered $55 in prizes for the best 
samples of tobacco grown within a ra- 
dius of seven miles of Midway. 

The Sacramento Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., the first to be incorporated 
under the California general savings 
bank law of 1867, in a booklet recently 
issued reproduces a clipping from a lo- 
cal paper of March 19, 1867, contain- 
ing the news item about the incorpora- 
tion of the bank. The same bank in 
another booklet reproduces a “write-up” 
in the “Mercantile and Financial 
Times” of New York, printing on the 
cover of the booklet “What Easterners 
Think of Our Bank.” 



Referring to the puzzle shown here- 
with, L. P. Hillver, vice-president of 
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This Illustrates How to Work It 

The first section in the ohain in the adjoining chart begins at num- 
ber thirty-nine (39) in the upper left-hand side of the chart and ends 
at sixty-six (66) in the lower left-hand side. 

Beginning at thirty-nine, the firat section consists of five circles, 
the second four, the third three, the fourth three, the fifth four, and 
so on. 

Added together, the numbers in circles total 5576. 

The purpose of the adjoining ohart is to furnish an example how 
to form the chain of circles. Any combination under the above condi- 
t : ons is permissible. 



A NEWSPAPER PUZZLE CONTEST USED BY A BANK TO ADVERTISE ITS SAVINGS 

DEPARTMENT 



the American National Bank of Macon, 
Ga., writes: 

In regard to the enclosed puzzle, I will 
say that “The Macon Telegraph” got out 
a puzzle some days ago for the purpose of 
increasing their subscription list and it 
occurred to us that it might be a good thing 
to give a prize of $50 to the winner, pro- 
vided the winner was a depositor in our 
savings department, and we gave them up 
to a certain date in which to become a de- 
positor. It was also understood that no 
matter what amount the winner had to his 
credit, $50 ivould be given, but for each 
additional $10 deposited after the first an- 
nouncement was made, an additional $1 
would be paid. The deposits were limited 
to $1,000. This made it possible for the 
bank to pay out as much as $150 to the 
winner, provided he had $1,000 on deposit. 
It brought us a great deal of good adver- 
tising, and there is no doubt about it, our 



savings deposits increased considerably by 
reason of this scheme. 



® 

The German American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles used a 
novel mailing folder in the form of a 
“cut-out” representing its fine building, 
a mortise in the front providing space 
for the address. The booklet thus re- 
quired no envelope. 

® 



The Wachovia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Winston-Salem N. C. gives 
out a red pocket-sized envelope telling 
people to “keep this red envelope in 
your pocket as a reminder and use it as 
a receptacle for surplus dollars or 
loose change for which you have no 
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A SYRACUSE BANK WINDOW DISPLAY 



immediate need. Then, when you have 
a dollar or two, mail it or bring it into 
the bank and get a savings pass- 
book.” 

® 

Referring to the Christmas savings 
•club ideas reproduced herewith, E. S. 
Kellogg, vice-president of the City 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y., writes: 

“I am sending the photograph of the dis- 
play of Christmas Club checks, and also 
photograph of the sign outside the bank. 
These were both used to draw attention to 
the money being paid out at the close of 
the Christmas Club period, to have its effect 
on the general community and to announce 
at the same time the opening of the new 



club for the next year. The 'general effect 
was excellent.” 

® 

Last month we referred to a Califor- 
nia bank being proud of its 86,000 de- 
positors. Now comes the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company with an ad. 
calling attention to its 95,207 deposi- 
tors. Is there any “next”? 

® 

“The Entire Building to Our Own 
Use” is a booklet describing the home 
of the New Netherland Bank of New 
York which has had a very satisfactory 
growth under the presidency of J. 
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Adams Brown. As a suggestion to 
others similarly situated, we reproduce 
the form letter sent out by the New 
Netherland Bank in this connection: 
Dear Sirs: — 

The banking room and building of the 
Xew Xetherland Bank are now undergoing 
great changes, due to the growth of the 
business. Last year was the most successful 
year we have had. Our deposits and loan- 
ing accounts were greatly increased. Our 
general banking business is now so large 
that we cannot take care of next year's 
increase unless something is done. 

We have accordingly set about to revamp 
the entire building and turn it into our own 
use. The three upper floors were formerly 
leased, the bank utilizing only the main floor 
and the basement for safe deposit vaults. 
These additional floors will more than 
double our floor area and give ample space 
to each department to properly conduct its 
affairs. 

While there may be some inconvenience 
to depositors during these changes, it will 
not be in the nature of interruption of ser- 
vice. The only disagreeable feature per- 
haps may be an unfinished picture to the 
eye, and even this will be for a compara- 
tively short time. 

The inclosed leaflet gives some idea of 
the extensive improvements now under way. 
We trust it will interest you and remind 
you that with greatly increased facilities 
we will be able to serve more efficiently. 
We will sincerely appreciate a word of 
recommendation from you. 

Yours very truly, 

J. Adams Brown. 

® 

When you return your depositors* 
cancelled vouchers with their monthly 
statement, why not enclose with them a 
little printed folder — a different one 
every month — calling special attention 
to some feature of vour service? You 
get a good circulation in this way with- 
out cost for envelopes, addressing or 
postage. 

® 

The Kemmerer Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Kemmerer, Wyo., uses 
an “explained** statement folder which 
is verv effective. 

® 

The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings 
stimulates an interest in saving by ad- 
vertising a booklet entitled “Table 
Savings.** It tells how to buy food 
economically and how to prepare it to 
best advantage. The book can be ob- 



tained only by signing the newspaper 
coupon and presenting it at the bank. 
This feature brings prospective depos- 
itors into the bank and makes them 
more familiar with the institution. 

® 

The First National Bank of Peoria, 
111., on its recent fiftieth birth- 
day published a big newspaper ad. 
in which it published a copy of its 
original organization certificate, giving 
the names of the original shareholders. 

® 

A new idea in savings bank advertis- 
ing has been adopted by The Central 
Trust Company of Illinois in Chicago. 
All boys and girls between nine and 
sixteen years of age, who came to the 
bank and opened a savings account dur- 
ing December or January with $5 or 
more * earned and saved by themselves, 
received free the 128-page picture- 
book, “Oh, Skin-nay !** by Briggs, a 
Chicago fun artist. This book has 
been advertised in the magazines and 
newspapers so extensively that the bank 
is able to “cash-in** on the publicity 
which the publishers of the book have 
already published. 

® 

The new Farley National Bank, of 
Montgomery, Ala., on its seventh anni- 
versary ran a large newspaper adver- 
tisement showing that it had deposits 
of over a million dollars. Alongside of 
the ad. was a news article concerning 
the growth of the bank and telling 
about its personnel. 

® 

Referring to the group of newspaper 
bank advertisements from various cities 
we comment as follows: 

The Wisconsin National Bank (Mil- 
waukee) : The headline of this adver- 

tisement rightfully takes up about half 
the space as it tells its own story. 

The Commercial National Bank 
(Bradford, Pa.): These two ads. are 

part of a bullseye series. They tell a 
quick message for the busy reader. 
They don*t say much, but what they do 
say is to the point. 
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A Gift That 

Pays Dividend* 



There are no* many things you 
can give to wile, children or 
relative* that will P*V cash die t 
dend*. and never wear out or 
shrink in value 

But a ravings account at the 
Capital National Bank will pay 
cash dividend* and will he an 
ever present incentive to the 
owner to become a capitalist. 



Capital National Bank 




I FIRST NATIONAL BAXK| 



A VARIETY OF GOOD ONES 



Mellon National Bank (Pittsburgh) : 
The headline is well supported by the 
facts stated in the ad. 

Orange County Savings and Trust 
Company (Santa Ana, Cal.) : A good 

trust advertisement. 

The Commerce Trust Company (To- 
ledo) : An example of “over the count- 

er” bond sales copy. 

Capital National Bank (St. Paul): 
Good headline, good copy and good 
typography. 

The Union Trust Company: An un- 

usual bank ad. for women. 

First National Bank (Fargo, N. D.) : 
Ex-" display and a new angle on 



The Bank of Commerce, National 
Association, Cleveland, O., issued an 
unusually artistic booklet at the time 
of the Perry celebration and still uses 
it as one of its pieces of advertising lit- 
erature. A principal feature is the 
reproduction, in color, of the panels 
which decorate the walls of the bank 
building. 

® 

The National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton put out a special large-sized (4x9 
inches) Christmas cheek in multi-color. 
These were given to depositors with 
the idea that they would use them in 
making cheeks as Christmas presents. 
We publish a reproduction of the de- 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway, New York 

Fifth Avenue Branch London Office 

Fifth Avenue and 43r? St 33 Lombard Street. I 






DIGNIFIED AND ATTRACTIVE STATEMENT 



sign which, of course, gives little idea 
of the really beautiful lithography of 
the original. 

® 



The above neat and attractive design 
and illustration appear on a folder 
which the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York sends out, containing the 
most recent statement of the company’s 



condition. It is a good sample of some 
of the effective publicity work which 
Fred W. Ellsworth is doing for the 
Guaranty Company. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that the statement is a 
strong one, showing $10,000,000 capi- 
tal, $20,000,000 surplus, $3,827,178 
undivided profits and $149,456,284 de- 
posits, with the total of the balance- 
sheet above $208,000,000. 
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WILL. BE HONORED AT ANY BANK LISTED ON BACK 



A CIOOD CHRISTMAS IDEA FOR NEXT SEASON 



Recently we showed one of the full 
newspaper savings advertisements of 
the Heard National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. That exploited locomotive 
engineers. Here is part of the copy of 
two other ads. in that series, addressed 
to bookkeepers and clerks, respectively: 

THE BOOKKEEPER. 

John D. Rockefeller began his business 
career as a bookkeeper — saved his money 
and struck out for himself. You may not 
admire all of Mr. Rockefeller’s policies, but 
surely his foresight, determination and gen- 
eralship must commend themselves to you. 

Bookkeeping tenches exactness, and gives 
the intelligent and thoughtful worker the 
opportunity to study the exact operation of 
business. No other employee can know a 
business as intimately as the bookkeeper. 
He knows the value of economy, studies it, 
sees how profits and expenses average out- 
something many employees never learn. The 
bookkeeper knows that systematic and care- 
ful saving brings success, and that’s prob- 
ably why more people of his type — more 
“office” people — actually have savings than 
any other class. Such ’people are the back- 
bone of the saving class in every commu- 
nity. Sometimes they earn less than their 
fellow workers — but they buy and own their 
own homes — they know what a bank balance 
means. Fifteen years from now, how many 
of the “inside men” will be owners of a 
business? 

Earnings are simply “gross profits.” 
Savings are the ‘‘net profits.” The “net 
profits” are what every man, and woman 
too, should strive for. Then start today, 
and before long a bookkeeper will work 
for vou. 

THE CLERK. 

“Judson. who would you suggest for the 
position of chief clerk,’ now open?” asked 



the senior member of the firm. “I would 
unhesitatingly name young Sawyer,” re- 
plied Judson, manager of the house, and 
when asked his reason for nominating this 
young man for the position, Judson ex- 
plained that “he was a clean-cut young- 
fellow, steady in his habits, systematic in 
his work, and had a bank account, w'hich 
is significant of his character and purpose- 
in life— “TO MAKE GOOD.” 

Young man, you perhaps may think s<v 
but the “boss” is not asleep on HIS job. 
He is as anxious to have you make good as 
you are yourself, because when YOU make 
good you help HIM make good. The ini- 
tial step in this direction is to form system- 
atic habits, and the “Habit of Saving” is 
the father of them all. Just offhand, think 
of ten young fellows holding similar posi- 
tions to your own, drawing the same salary* 
and with the same prospects of promotion. 
From that number select the fellow's who 
have bank accounts, size up tneir prospects- 
with the ones who do not save anything,, 
and you will very soon find that the fellows 
w’ho “put something aw'ay” are the ones 
w r ho are “in good wdth the boss.” WHY? 
Because the “boss” know's the steady, de- 
pendable clerk from the others, and has 
more confidence in him and his work. 

The “Old Man” has been a young fellow 
himself; he has been “through the ropes.”* 
and you can’t fool him. He clerked tbe- 
same as you are now' doing. He may have- 
saved something — the chances arc that he 
did, or else lie w'ould not lie in business 
today. But suppose he did not, it is posi- 
tive^ certain he knows HE SHOULD 
HAVE DONE SO, and if you asked his 
opinion about it, lie would lie surprised to 
know that you are not saving something. 

Don’t be a spendthrift. Young Man? 
When a sum of money comes into vour 
hand, do you figure on how to spend it, 
or how to “put it aw'ay” to earn more 
money for you? Or have it some day when 
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you will need it most to go into business 
for yourself? On which side of the desk 
will you sit ten years from today? Will 
you “call” at the desk for your “pay 
check,” or will you do the “calling” your- 
self? No one in the office “has anything 
on you,” except the fellow who has the 
bank account. 

“The great secret of success in life is to 
be ready when your opportunity comes.” — 
Disraeli. 

Your opportunity may come today — to- 
morrow. The “boss” may want you to “go 



on the road,” or take the management of 
the firm’s new' branch house, or your op- 
portunity may come to go into business for 
yourself. The “boss” is going to select the 
reliable, conscientious fellow for the “job” 
and not the clerk who doesn't help himself. 

A dollar has started many Heard Na- 
tional Bank savers on the road to future 
success. Earnings are just g*oss profits — 
savings are the net profits. Find out your 
net value! Make it real! Strike off a trial 
balance on your career. How profitable 



INDICATING RICHMOND'S BUSINESS GROWTH 




A GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF THE GROWTH OF RICHMOND, VA., 

BUSINESS CENTRE 



AS A BANKING AND 
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have you been to yourself? To prove what 
a good clerk you are, start a savings ac- 
count today — don’t wait until pay-day. 

UL 



Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

F. R. Adama, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 

111 . 

A. F. Bader, Pub. Mgr., City National Bank. 
Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank. 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New Tork 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wls. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, 

111 . 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National 
Bank, Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark, Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust A 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville. N. C. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago, 111. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank. Prescott, 
Arlz. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalls National Bank, 
Chehalls, Wash. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank. Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wls. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Shelbyville. 111. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair. N. J. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr., New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., The 
Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wls. 

E. A. H'atton, cashier, First National Bank. 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hnusmann. assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank, Chicago, 111. 



John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

N. M Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago^ 
Chicago, 111. 

Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, President, Illinois Trust A 
Savings Bank, Champaign, 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
& Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising managsr, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond, Ohio. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier, Union Trust A Sav- 
ings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. Montlcello, Iowa. 

R. H. Mann, The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier. Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta, G&. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. T. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title A 
Trust Co.. Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse. La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Toccoa. Qa. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Arlz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank Bldg.. 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier. The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington. N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, Cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co.. Mobile. Ala.* 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington, 

D. C. 

Wersels Van Blarcom. assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank. Paterson, N. J. 

John W. Wadden. Lake County Bank. Madi- 
son. S. D. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Charabersburg Trust 
Co.. Chambersburg, Pa. 

E. I,. Zoerntg, Sedalla Trust Co.. Sedalla. Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

E. L. Bickford, cashier. First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

Le Baron M. Huntington, manager publicity 
department. Registrar & Transfer Co., New 
York City. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier. Oak Park Trust 
& Savings Bank. Oak Park. JAL 
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CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

The 

Carolina National Bank of Columbia, 
South Carolina 

One of the South’s Historic and Successful Banks 



T HE Carolina National Bank of 
Columbia, Number 1680 in the 
National Bank Series, was or- 
ganized on the fourteenth day of 
March, 1868, with a capital of $200,- 
000.00. Col. Lysander D. Childs was 
the first president of the bank, and 
held that responsible position until the 
time of his death in 1879. 

By looking at the history of the Stale 
of South Carolina it will be seen that 
this bank was organized during the 
very troublous times of the reconstruc- 
tion period; and shortly after its or- 
ganization encountered the still more 
embarrassing times of the 1873 panic. 
There were at that time in the city of 
Columbia six banks; two national (the 



Carolina and the Central) ; all others 
were State banks. As a result of the 
panic the four State banks in time 
passed out of existence and the Central 
National was subsequently merged into 
another, so that of the six banks doing 
business in the city at the time of the 
panic of 1873, the Carolina National 
alone remains. 

DEATH OF THE FIRST PRESI- 
DENT 

CHILDS, the first president, 
died in 1879. During the succeed- 
ing three years, the office of president 
was not permanently filled. In Janu- 
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ary, 1881, the statement of the bank 
showed $200,000.00 capital with $80,- 
000.00 surplus. Under the adverse cir- 
cumstances through which the country 
had passed, the deposits had been re- 
duced to but little in excess of $100,- 
000.00. So that for the three or four 
years preceding, the bank had not 
earned operating expenses; and no divi- 
dends had been paid to the stockhold- 



posits about $125,000.00. This heroic 
treatment and self-sacrificing conduct 
on the part of the stockholders proved 
the salvation of the bank, and under 
the light of its subsequent career 
showed the propriety of their action. 

In January, 1881, Mr. W. A. Clark, 
then one of the prominent members of 
the Columbia Bar, was elected presi- 
dent of the bank to carry out the policy 




SECTION OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 
CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, S. C. 



ers. During this period of adversity 
there had accumulated a large volume 
of inactive and worthless assets and so 
the stockholders determined in Janu- 
ary, 1881, to put in the pruning-knife 
and reorganize the affairs of the bank. 
In order to rid the bank of these 
worthless assets, it was found neces- 
sary to use one-half of its capital and 
the entire surplus — or about the sum 
of $130,000.00. This was done and in 
January, 1881, the bank started upon 
a new career with a capital stock of 
$100,000.00; with no surplus and de- 

4 



thus adopted by the stockholders; and 
by March first the bank was rid of 
these worthless assets by the use of 
$100,000.00 of the stock and $30,- 
000.00 of the surplus. The subsequent 
career of the bank proved the wisdom 
of this action on the part of the stock- 
holders, and by July, 1881, the earn- 
ings sufficed to pay out to the stock- 
holders a dividend of three and one- 
half per cent, for the preceding six 
months, the same being the first divi- 
dend paid in four years. 

Since that time the career of the 
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bank has been one of unbroken pros- 
perity, and dividends have been regu- 
larly paid, quarterly or semi-annually. 

@ 

PROSPEROUS HISTORY OF THE 
BANK 

TTPON the $100,000.00 of capital 
stock with which it started in Jan- 
uary, 1881, the bank has earned and 
paid out to its stockholders during the 
succeeding thirty-three years, divi- 
dends amounting to $650,000.00. Of 
these dividends, two of $100,000.00 
each were in the form of special divi- 
dends whereby the stock has been in- 
creased from $100,000.00 to $800,- 
000.00. In addition to the dividends 
thus paid, a surplus of $100,000.00 has 
been accumulated anfl undivided profits 
in excess of $60,000.00; so that the 
net earnings for the past thirty-three 
years have been in excess of $800,- 
000.00, or an average of twenty-four 



per cent, per annum upon the original 
stock. 

In his annual report to the stock- 
holders in January, 1884, the president 
called to the attention of the stockhold- 
ers the want of a savings bank, in or- 
der to afford to the people a place for 
storing their earnings, there being at 
that time no savings bank in the State 
outside of the city of Charleston. 
Upon the recommendation of the pres- 
ident and with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, this bank 
at that time established a savings de- 
partment which was operated in con- 
nection with the general business of the 
bank and has proved helpful to the 
community and a profitable source of 
income to the bank. 

It is believed that the Carolina Na- 
tional was the first of all national 
banks to establish a savings depart- 
ment in connection with its commercial 
business. This feature has since been 
adopted in various forms by many of 
the national banks and is now deemed 




THE VAULT 

CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK. COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
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directors' room 

CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, COLUMBIA, S. C. 



(At the end of the table, on the wall, is shown a portrait of the bank’s 
first president; over the fireplace is a portrait of John C. Calhoun.) 
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an almost necessary adjunct to any 
hank. In fact, the public is so much 
impressed with the idea that it was 
made a feature of the Currency bill by 
Congress. 



BANK AX IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN CITY’S GROWTH 

TOURING the past quarter century 
*** the city of Columbia has grown 
from a small country town of 10,000 
population to a manufacturing and 
commercial city of 50,000 population. 
During that period several large manu- 
facturing industries have grown up. 
Included among these are a number of 
large cotton mills, fertilizer factories 
and cotton-seed oil mills. It has also 
grown to be quite a railroad centre and 
is the centre of three great railroad 
systems: the Southern, the Atlantic 

Coast Line, and the Seaboard Air Line. 
Other industries have also developed 
and to many of these, in their experi- 
mental stage, the Carolina National 
Bank has proved an important factor 
by extending necessary financial aid 
and in otherwise promoting the indus- 
trial interests of the city. 

In 1907 the bank erected upon one 
of the most valuable corners in Colum- 
bia the commodious and handsome 
building of which the accompanying 
cuts are fair illustrations. 

The vault, a commodious one, is 
thoroughly fireproof and protected 
against burglars by the Duplex Elec- 
tric System. 

The charter of the bank, which was 
the first granted to a bank in South 
Carolina outside the city of Charleston, 
has been twice extended, the last ex- 
tension being in 1908. 

CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM OF 
PROMOTION 

^^AXY years ago the board of di- 

i rectors adopted a system of pro- 
motion in filling offices very much after 
the manner of the Civil Service Sys- 



tem; and so at the present time every 
position in the bank, that of president 
only excepted, is filled by one who has 
risen by gradual promotion. This ap- 
plies to the cashier, assistant cashier 
and all subordinate offices. This sys- 
tem has proved quite efficient, for each 
officer is thus familiar with the work- 
ing in every department through 
which he has passed. It gives a very 
efficient working force and holds out 
at all times to the employees the prom- 
ise of promotion based upon merit 
alone. 

@ 



PUBLIC CONFIDENCE GAINED 
AND KEPT 



'T'HE bank is well entrenched in the 
confidence of the community and 
so enjoys the title of “The Old 
Reliable.” 

At present the statement of the 
bank shows the following items, viz.: 
Capital stock, $800,000.00; surplus 
profits, $165,000.00; circulation, $200,- 
000.00; deposits, $1,400,000.00, with 
.gross assets amounting to $2,200,- 
000 . 00 . 

Mr. Clark is now serving his thirty- 
third year as president of the bank and 
for the past twenty years has found it 
necessary to retire from the active 
practice of the law and devote his en- 
tire attention to the hank. Under his 
management the capital of the bank has 
been increased from $100,000.00 to 
$300,000.00, such increase having been 
made fro:n the profits of the bank, and 
to this has been also added a surplus 
amounting to $165,000.00. The de- 
posits have growm from $100,000.00 to 
$1,400,000.00. 

There are now r in active operation in 
Columbia ten banks, all, with the ex- 
ception of the Carolina, having been 
organized within the past tw r enty years. 
Among them four national banks, two 
of wdiicii have a capital of $500,000.00, 
and all doing a successful and profit- 
able business. It will thus appear that 
the financial field in Columbia has been 
fully occupied, and the growth and 
success of the Carolina has been in 
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spite of the most active competition. 

The banks are all associated in a 
clearing-house, through which clearings 
Are daily made — and through the me- 
dium of which the associated banks, in 
the panic of 1907, issued and put in 
circulation clearing-house certificates, 
which for the time supplied the place 
of currency which had been hoarded; 
and thus relieved the situation until 
returns could be had from shipments of 
cotton — and so the panic was but little 
felt in Columbia. 

DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 

* I ^HE board of directors of the Caro- 
lina National Bank is composed 
of some of the most substantial busi- 



ness men in the city. At present the 
officers of the bank are: 

W. A. Clark, president; T. S. Bryan, 
vice-president; Jos. M. Bell, cashier; 
Jno. D. Bell, assistant cashier; Wash- 
ington Clark, solicitor. 

Board of directors: W. A. Clark, 

president; Julian B. Friday, merchant; 
Thos. S. Bryan, president Bryan Book 
Company; R. S. DesPortes, capitalist; 
Jos. M. Bell, cashier; Iredell Jones, 
Jr., treasurer and general manager Pal- 
metto Guano Corporation; J. H. Bollin, 
real estate and insurance ; W. B. Low- 
rance, cotton broker; Robt. Moorman, 
president Realty Company of Colum- 
bia; Washington Clark, attorney-at- 
law; J. F. Walker, clerk of Circuit 
Court; B. B. Kirkland, president Kirk- 
land Distributing Company. 




Gold and Silver Mining in 1913 



'T'HE gold-mining industry of the 
United States was again generally 
normal in 1913, according to H. D. 
McCaskey of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, but early figures indi- 
cate the smallest output since 1905, 
when it was #88,180,700. In 1906 the 
production increased to #91,378,800, in 
1907 it dropped to #90,135,700, in 1908 
it rose to #91,560,000, in 1909 it 
reached the high-water mark of #99,- 
673,400, in 1910 it fell to #96,269.100, 
in 1911 it rose to #96,890,000, and in 

1912 it fell again to #93,451,500. For 

1913 the preliminary estimates of the 
Geological Survey and Bureau of the 
Mint indicate a domestic gold produc- 
tion of #88,301.023, a decrease of #5,- 
150.477 from the final figures for 1912. 

The preliminary estimates of the 
United States Geological Survey and 
Bureau of the Mint indicate a domes- 



tic silver production in 1913 of 67,601.- 
111 fine ounces, valued at #40,864,871. 
This was the greatest output (though 
not the greatest value) since domestic 
silver production began, according to 
Mr. McCaskey. It .was the greatest 
value of domestic silver output since 
1898. The final figures for 1912 
(63,766,800 fine ounces of silver, valued 
at #39,197,500) showed the output of 
that year to be the greatest in quantity 
up to that time, but the yield for 1913 
gives an increase of 3,884,311 ounces 
over that of 1912. The highest market 
value of the domestic silver produced 
in any one year was reached in 1891, 
when it was #57,630,000 for 58,330,000 
ounces, the average market price being, 
therefore. 98.8 cents a fine ounce. In 
1912 the average price was 61.5 cents 
an ounce, and in 1913 it was 60.5 cents. 
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A Patriotic Creed 



W E BELIEVE in our country — the United 
States of America. We believe in her 
Constitution, her laws, her institutions, and the 
principles for which she stands. We believe in 
her future— the past is secure. We believe in 
her vast resources, her great possibilities— yes, 
more, her wonderful certainties. 

BELIEVE in the American people, their 
genius, their brain, and their brawn. We 
believe in their honesty, their integrity and de- 
pendability. We believe that nothing can stand 
in the way of their commercial advancement 
and prosperity. 

BELIEVE that what are termed “ times 
of business depression ” are but periods 
of preparation for greater and more pronounced 
commercial successes. 

WE BELIEVE that in our country are 
being worked out great problems, the 
solution of which will be for the benefit of all 
mankind. 

From, a Card Recently Sent Out by 
the Chase National Batik of New York 



Joogle 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 




Boise City National Bank, Boise, Idaho 

A S an expression of the management’s modern bank structure must be considered 
IjL regard for the security, convenience one of the most productive forms of investing 
±lL and comfort of its patrons — as well a bank’s capital. That this statement is not 
as evidencing a proper concern for an exaggeration the history of nearly every 
* who are carrying on its own work — a bank that has put up a new building or 
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F. R. Coffin 
president 



Timothy Regan 

VICE-PRESIDENT 




J. E. Clinton F. F. Johnson 

VICE-PRESIDENT CASHIER 



OFFICERS BOISE CITY NATIONAL BANK, BOISE, IDAHO 
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iCTION OF LADIES’ WAITING ROOM VIEW OF BOOKKEF.PINO DEPARTMENT 

BOISE CITY NATIONAL BANK, BOISE, IDAHO 
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thoroughly remodeled an old one, fully bears 
out. More business and added profits gen- 
erally justify the outlay. 

But even were this not the case, a bank 
with a large surplus account can well afford 
to put some of its earnings into improve- 
ments of this character, tlms declaring, in 
substance, a special and practically con- 
tinuous dividend to its patrons and em- 
ployees. 



the essentials of convenience, comfort and 
security. 

Entrance to the bank is through bronze 
doors, set in a large arch of Romanesque 
design. The vestibule is on grade level. It 
is finished in Tavernelle Italian marble of 
a rich hue. From it lead broad, easy 
steps to the banking room, and also to the 
safety deposit department below. Passing 
through this impressive entrance, one comes 




GLIMPSE OF OFFICERS* QUARTERS 
BOISE C1TV NATIONAL BANK, BOISE, IDAHO 



Prompted by the spirit of these observa- 
tions, the officers and directors of the 
Boise City National Bank, Boise, Idaho, 
have show'n their progressiveness by thor- 
oughly overhauling and remodeling the 
banking rooms of that institution. 



T HE bank occupies its own massive 
stone bank and office building, using 
the entire ground floor and the base- 
ment. In the overhauling of the premises 
a considerable expenditure of money was 
incurred, marble, bronze, and fine w r oods 
being freely employed, w'hile the vault con- 
struction and the equipment of the various 
departments all contribute to make a thor- 
oughly modern banking home, embodying 



into the main banking room, with its solid 
marble floor, marble columns, check desks, 
and counter screen, finely wrought top 
screen, and its beautiful southern Mexican 
mahogany wood, all skilfully blended and 
combined. 

Three kinds of marble are used in this 
room — all imported French and Italian. 
Occupying a commanding position at the 
rear, is a large clock, with bronze dial and 
figures. 

On the left as one enters the room are 
the commodious quarters of the bank’s 
officers. These quarters are finished in 
solid- mahogany w'ith furniture to match. 

A consultation room is provided in connec- 
tion with them for use of customers and 
hankers from outside the city. 

Passing on around the room, one comes 
in succession to the cages of the note teller, 
collection teller, two receiving tellers, pay- 
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THE VAULT — MAIN DOOR AND VESTIBULE 
BOISE CITY NATIONAL BANK. BOISE, IDAHO 



ing teller, statement teller, auditor and ex- 
change, and ladies’ teller. Over each wicket 
is an illuminated number by which the cage 
is known to the employees. 

Between the paying teller and statement 
teller is the office of the assistant cashier 
in charge of the working force. All de- 
partments are connected with a complete 
telephone system. 

@ 



LADIES' ROOM 

O X the right as one enters is the ladies’ 
waiting room, with its own teller’s 
window, and suitably equipped and 
furnished. This room is finished in solid 
Circassian walnut, and is one of the most 
beautiful features of the bank. 

Nearly all the space on two sides of the 
room is occupied with fine, large windows. 
In addition, there is a splendid semi- 
indirect lighting system of cast bronze re- 
flectors, suspended from the ceiling. 

Descending to the lower floor, one enters 
on the left the directors’ room, simply fin- 
ished and furnished in fumed oak. Passing 
on, one is confronted by a massive grill 
work, guarding the inner office of the safety 
deposit vaults. 

The most modern methods known are used 
in making the great vault proof against 
mobs, burglars, fire and water. Tons of 



steel plates of the best it is possible to pro- 
duce are used in its construction. There 
are three layers of such plates in the vault 
shell, reinforced by two feet of the finest 
concrete, thickly interlaced with steel bars. 

There are two entrance* to the vault, 
one at each end. They are guarded by 
doors constructed of the best tested steel, 
ground and milled to such precision that 
when shut they are absolutely air and liquid 
proof. 

The larger one, a round door, with its 
case, weighs eighteen tons; the smaller 
weighs ten tons. They are so accurately 
and perfectly hung that, despite their great 
weight, a child could easily close either of 
them. The locking devices are of the most 
modern type, being operated automatically 
and governed by time locks with four 
movements each. The same vault that 

guards the safety deposit boxes contains 
the cash boxes of the bank, so that the 
rental space is as closely guarded as the 
vaults of the bank itself. 

The locks on the safe deposit vaults are 
unique. The new* feature is this — a lock 
on any of the boxes mav be quickly adjust- 
ed to open with any key selected by the 
renter, and no other. When the box is 
surrendered, that key is destroyed. No two 
keys are alike. 

Possession of the kev gives the bearer no 
right to enter the vault. A careful system 
of identification is used, and only with the 
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SCRKK N PROTECTING SAFETY VAULTS 



assistance of the guard can one unlock his 
own safe deposit box. 

The great vault is the acme of security. 
It occupies a considerable area in the base- 
ment, but in addition there are commodious 
quarters for the public. Coupon booths are 
provided into which the holder of a deposit 
box may go to examine his papers or docu- 
ments in private. 

In addition to the cash vault there is a 
large fireproof book vault in which the 
books and other documents of the institu- 
tion are locked at the close of each day. A 
special elevator is provided for lowering the 
cases of books and papers. 

The employes of the institution have not 
been forgotten, and every convenience is 
supplied for their use. 

The general character of the whole in- 
terior is dignified and without display of 
any kind, being rich but not gaudy. 

SUMMARY OF BANK'S HISTORY 

T HE Boise City National Bank, now the 
leading financial institution of the 
State, was established in April, 1886, 
as attested by the following reprint from 
“The Statesman” of April 6, 1886: 

“The advertisement of the new bank, the 
Boise City National, will be found in 
another column of this issue. 

“The stockholders and directors are: 
H. Wadsworth, treasurer of Wells Fargo 
& Co., San Francisco; E. A. Hawley of 
Hawley Bros. Hardware Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and H. B. Eastman, A. H. Boomer, 




INDIVIDUAL TELLERS' CHESTS IN VAULT 
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Joseph Perrault and Alfred Eoff of this 
city.” 

Mr. Wadsworth was president and Mr. 
Eoff cashier. 

With the exception of Mr. Perrault, who 
resigned in 1887 and was succeeded by 
Walter S. Bruce, the officers mentioned 
served the bank until 1904, when Mr. 
Wadsworth retired. 

In July, 1906, Frank R. Coffin was elect- 
ed president, Timothy Regan was re-elected 
vice-president, James E. Clinton, cashier, 
and Fred Brown (now national bank ex- 
aminer for the district) and B. W. Walker, 
assistant cashiers. In January, 1911, Mr. 
Clinton was elected a vice-president and F. 
F. Johnson made cashier. C. H. Coffin and 
W. V. Regan were elected assistant 
cashiers. 

The first home of the bank was in the 
building at the soutlieast corner of Seventh 
and Main streets, and the working forct 
consisted of two men, as compared with 
twenty today. The present banking home 
at Eighth and Idaho streets was erected 
and occupied in 1892. At that time the 
office, vault and safe equipment was one 
of the best in the Northwest, but the very 
gratifying growth of business has rendered 
larger and more modern quarters desirable. 

The management has at all times been 
characterized by a safe forehandedness, and 
during the severe panic of 1893 the bank 



never refused payment of a deposit, even 
paying unmatured time deposits on de- 
mand. 

The present officers and directors of the 
bank are: 

Officers: F. R. Coffin, president; Timothy 
Regan, vice-president; J. E. Clinton, vice- 
president; F. F. Johnson, cashier; B. W. 
Walker, assistant cashier; W. V. Regan, 
assistant cashier; C. H. Coffin, assistant 
cashier; C. S. Crawford, auditor. 

Directors: F. R. Coffin, Timothy Regan, 
Andrew Little, F. F. Johnson, C. H. Coffin, 
E. H. Davis, J. E. Clinton, W. V. Regan, 
E. M. Hoover, I^eo J. Falk, Thos. Mc- 
Millan. 

HOW THE BANK HAS GROWN 

S INCE the establishment of the Boise 
City National Bank in 1886, the total 
resources at five-year periods as shown 
by reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 



rc-rcy have been: 








1886 




October 3 


. . .1893 


$506.864. -10 


December 1 . . . . 


. . . 1898 


753.119.56 


June 9 


. . .1903 


1.190.705.23 


September 23 . . 


. . .1908 


2,237.287.30 


October 21 


1913 


3.262.979.84 



As per the statement of October 21, 1913, 
the total resources were $3,262,9 79.84; capi- 
tal, $250,000, and the surplus and un- 
divided profits, $266,252.52. 
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AN EFFECTIVE COVER USED ON STATEMENT FOLDER 
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The Prophet of Despair 



T HERE are persons who constantly 
clamor. They complain of oppres- 
sion, speculation and pernicious in- 
fluence of accumulated wealth. They cry 
out loudly against all banks and corpora- 
tions and all means by which small capi- 
talists become united in order to produce 
important and beneficial results. They 
carry on mad hostility against all estab- 
lished institutions. They w’ould choke the 
fountain of industry and dry all streams. 



In a country of unbounded liberty, they 
clamor against oppression. In a country 
of perfect equality they would move 
heaven and earth against privilege and 
monopoly. In a country where property 
is more evenly divided than anywhere 
else, they rend the air shouting about 
agrarian doctrines. In a country where 
wages of labor are high beyond parallel, 
they would teach the laborer that he is 
but an oppressed slave. — Daniel Webster. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

THE OLD LADY IN THREAD- 
NEEDLE STREET. 

Many Functions of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

D RUMMOND FRASER, Hon- 
orary Lecturer on Banking at 
the Manchester University, lec- 
tured recently on “Some Modern 
Phases of British Banking/* He spoke 
of the exceptional position of the Bank 
of England. It is impossible, he said, 
to exaggerate the importance to the 
London money market of the fact that 
the Bank of England acts as banker 
for the Government. He described the 
history of the bank from the time on- 
ward since the Act of 1694 which incor- 
porated the Bank of England. The 
bank immediately began to issue notes 
and sealed bills for cash. The sealed 
bills were obligations under seal to pay 
certain specified sums of money with 
interest. The notes were given in ex- 
change for bills discounted and ad- 
vances. A writer of the period said: 
“It would be for the general good of 
trade if the bank were restrained from 
allowing interest, for the ease of hav- 
ing three or five per cent, without 
trouble must be a continual bar to in- 
dustry.’* Mr. Drummond Fraser men- 
tioned this particularly, as it had the 
strange quality of being the very an- 
tithesis of present day banking. On 
looking back, one of the most striking 
features, he thought, was the fact that 
the Bank of England had long since 
rivalled all the great European banks, 
of which it was the last to be estab- 
lished. 

The Government, in 1708, in order to 
protect the bank and in return for a 
good price, granted the Bank of Eng- 
land the monopoly of joint stock bank- 
ing by not allowing any banking part- 
-20 



nership, exceeding six persons, to issue 
notes. The fatal consequence of this 
monopoly extended until, first, 1826, 
when joint stock banks of issue of un- 
limited liability were allowed in the 
country; secondly, 1833, when joint 
stock banks of deposit of unlimited lia- 
bility were allowed in London. The 
legal existence of the Bank of England 
had been continuously prolonged by a 
succession of statutes down to the 
famous Bank Act of 1844. The end 
Sir Robert Peel had in view in 1844 
was an issue of bank notes on a founda- 
tion of gold. He therefore limited the 
issue against securities. In 1819 by his 
currency bill he placed the monetary 
system of the country on an honest 
foundation by fixing the mint price of 
gold at £ 3 17s. lOd. per ounce, and in 
1844 he secured the means for main- 
taining that honest foundation, by a 
note issue redeemable on demand. At 
that time the note issue for currency 
purposes was of paramount importance; 
to-day the cheque, for all practical pur- 
poses, supplies our currency. It must 
be remembered that a proportion of the 
deposits held by our bankers consists 
of money, created by the advances 
which the bankers make against various 
kinds of securities. 



One of its Most Important Func- 
tions. 



LARGE part, therefore, of the 
money that modern industry 
handles consists of cheques drawn 
against an actual advance of the right 
to overdraw. This is one of the most 
important functions of the banker, and 
great care must be taken that its legit- 
imate performance is not hampered by 
any legal restrictions or obligations. 
Good banking grows out of experience. 
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Legislative enactments have never de- 
veloped sound banking. Then, in addi- 
tion to the function of a note issue and 
the ordinary function of a banking 
body, the Bank of England is the 
banker of the Government and the bank- 
er of other banks. The terms of carry- 
ing on the Government business are 
subject to revision by private arrange- 
ment between the bank and the Govern- 
ment. As the banker of the other banks, 
the Bank of England has assumed the 
heavy responsibility of maintaining the 
ultimate cash reserve. The bank is di- 
vided into two departments — the Issue 
Department and the Banking Depart- 
ment. 

The Issue Department. 

'T'HE duties of the Issue Department 
were clearly and distinctly laid 
down. As a bank of issue the bank is- 
sues notes in exchange for securities to 
the value of £ 18, 150,000 and gold to 
any extent. Everyone has the right to 
take gold to the bank in exchange for 
notes at the rate of £3 17s. 9d. per 
ounce, as against getting <£3 17s. lO^d. 
from the mint direct. On the other 
hand, the Bank of England must pay 
gold for notes. The bank, for all prac- 
tical purposes, holds our ultimate re- 
serve of gold. But in addition to the 
gold bullion in the Issue Department, 
the bank and the other banks of the 
United Kingdom, according to the 
Royal Mint census, hold in gold coin 
£60,000,000, to which must be added 
the large amount of gold coin in active 
circulation. There can be no manner 
of doubt that we are particularly fortu- 
nate in having so much gold coin in 



general use for payment of wages, etc. 
It is accessible to all, and lays the foun- 
dation of the public confidence for 
cheques, etc. It acts as a great bul- 
wark to our ultimate gold reserve at the 
Bank of England and the gold held by 
the other banks. 

The Banking Department. 

'T'HE functions of the Banking De- 
partment were left severely alone. 
Sir Robert Peel stated: “With respect 
to the banking business of the bank, I 
propose that it should be governed pre- 
cisely on the same principle as would 
regulate any other body dealing with 
Bank of England notes.” On the left 
hand or liability side we have the divi- 
sions of (1) proprietors' capital, (2) 
rest. The strength of and undoubted 
confidence in the bank is no doubt 
largely due to the huge amount of cap- 
ital — plus rest — over £ 17,500,000. And 
if the value of the bank premises, three 
acres in the centre of London, and 
eleven branches, all freehold, are added, 
the capital in round figures exceeds 
£20,000,000. (3) Public deposits. This 
represents the bank's liabilities in con- 
nection with the Government accounts. 
The bank also manages the national 
debt, including the issue of all Govern- 
ment loans and payment of dividends, 
the issue and withdrawal of Exchequer 
bonds and Treasury bills. The “public 
deposits” show the active nature of the 
connection between the bank and the 
Government. The gain which the bank 
derives from having the custody of the 
Government balances must be very 
considerable. (4) Other deposits. Al- 
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though no interest is allowed these bal- 
ances have increased to a large extent 
in recent years. These are sometimes 
called bankers* balances, because the 
greater portion are the balances of the 
other banks in this country. 



The Assets Side. 

O N the assets side we have four divi- 
sions: (1) Government securities, 
investments in Consols, advances on 
“ways and means,** or “deficiency 
bills.’* Temporary accommodation is 
granted to the Government. Thus this 
represents the other side of the Gov- 
ernment accounts. The total of the 
Government borrowing must be laid be- 
fore Parliament each year. (2) Other 
securities. This item represents the in- 
debtedness of the customers to the 
bank, but chiefly consists of bill brokers, 
money brokers and others who have to 
go to the bank to borrow when they 
fail to obtain their requirements from 
the other banks. The Governor re- 
cently stated that the securities were of 
a high order. The losses from the qual- 
ity of the securities proving inferior 
had been extremely small. (3) Notes. 
(4) Gold and silver coin. These two 
represent the ultimate cash reserve, 
and on this account are perhaps of the 
greatest importance. The cash reserve 
may be said to be the vital figures of 
the weekly return. The branch banks 
look to their head offices (the head of- 
fice situated outside of London relies 
upon the London agents or London of- 
fice), and both head offices, situated 
in London, London agents, and Lon- 
don offices keep a portion of their 
cash reserve with the Bank of Eng- 
land. Upon the Bank of England, 
therefore, rests the responsibility of 
keeping the ultimate cash reserve. 
On it depends the safety of the coun- 
try’s trade and the security of the 
country's credit. The object of the 
cash reserve is to safeguard the “de- 
posits.** The system of banking rests 
upon the assumption, based upon expe- 



rience, that only, comparatively speak- 
ing, a small proportion of cash reserve 
is required to safeguard the deposits. 
Thus the banker is in a strong position. 
The strength lies in the confidence of 
the public, in the cash reserves of the 
banker, and the Bank of England. The 
Bank of England may be said to be 
the pivot of a highly organized and 
efficient banking system, although not 
in immediate and direct touch with the 
trading community. The inspiring and 
unbounded confidence in the Bank of 
England has been of incalculable bene- 
fit to the trade and commerce of the 
nation. 



THE BANK OF ITALY AND 
OTHER ISSUING BANKS 

T OWARDS the end of the six- 
teenth century, says the London 
“Statist,** private philanthro- 
pists, desirous to check usury, which 
was very prevalent and very mis- 
chievous in Naples at the time, estab- 
lished seven pawn banks, the greater 
part of the profits of which were used 
in works of charity in Naples — that is 
to say, in making loans without inter- 
est to the very needy, in giving dowries 
to poor girls, in freeing people im- 
prisoned for debt, in ransoming Chris- 
tians who had been captured by in- 
fidels, and generally in aiding the city 
of Naples in its needs. In 1794, that 
is when Revolutionary France was 
threatening all her neighbors, a royal 
edict united these seven pawn banks in 
order to provide funds for the Gov- 
ernment and its favorites. Even in 
1794 the bank had been authorized to 
put in circulation inconvertible certifi- 
cates for thirty-five million ducats. 
After Napoleon was deposed and the 
Bourbons were restored in Naples the 
bank was restored and divided into two 
departments, one for the service of the 
Treasury and municipalities, the other 
to give banking facilities to the public. 
In 1868, after Naples had been united 
with North Italy, the Bank of Naples 
w T as authorized to issue notes and cash 
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orders. The Bank of Sicily was creat- 
ed in 1843, after the pattern of the 
Bank of Naples, and the Bourbon Gov- 
ernment borrowed largely from the 
Bank of Sicily, as it previously had 
done from the Bank of Naples. 

National Bank of Italy Estab- 
lished 

TN the forties of last century, when 
the Kingdom of Sardinia was setting 
an example to the rest of Italy, and 
was rapidly becoming the leader of 
the Italian movement, two banks, one 
in Turin, the other in Genoa, were 
united to form what was styled the 
National Bank. The Banks of Naples 
and of Sicily referred to above had 
no shareholders. They paid no divi- 
dends, therefore, and though they were 
closely connected with the Court and 



had to lend most of their resources to 
the Government, yet they did not en- 
tirely divest themselves of their chari- 
table character. The National Bank 
was altogether different. It was an 
amalgamation of two commercial North 
Italian banks which were well man- 
aged, and its district was one of the 
most progressive in the whole of the 
Peninsula. In 1860, after the unifica- 
tion of Italy, excepting, of course,. 
Venetia and the Papal States, the Bank 
of Parma and the Bank of Bologna 
were amalgamated with the National 
Bank. Shortly afterwards the capita] 
of that institution was raised to 10(* 
million lire, or four millions sterling 
nominal. 

In 1859, it will be recollected, 
France, in alliance with Sardinia, de- 
feated Austria and compelled her ta 
cede Lombardy to Sardinia. Garibaldi, 
at the head of a few volunteers, de- 
posed the Neapolitan Bourbons, and r 
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with the exception of the Papal States, 
the remaining independent portions of 
Italy all joined Sardinia to form the 
Kingdom of Italy. In this time of 
revolution, war, and anxiety the Gov- 
ernment had to spend immense sums, 
which it obtained where and how it 
eould. Amongst other things, it bor- 
rowed 450 million lire, or eighteen mil- 
lions sterling, from the National Bank, 
the latter, in consequence, being au- 
thorized to issue notes amounting to 
800 million lire, or thirty-two millions 
sterling. A little subsequently the 
bank had to lend, first, a further forty 
million lire to the Government, second- 
ly, another 150 million lire, and, later, 
800 million lire, making together 490 
million lire, or £19,600,000. Ultimate- 
ly the National Bank annexed two Tus- 
can banks. Lastly, it may be well to 
mention that Pope Pius the Ninth in 
1850 by decree founded the Banca Ro- 
mana. giving it a monopoly in the 
Papal States of banking operations and 
of the issue of bank-notes. In 1874, 
while the Bank of Naples and the 
Bank of Sicily were retained pretty 
much as they had been before, the 
other small banks mentioned, with the 
exception of the Banca Romana, were 
amalgamated with the National Bank, 
and the consorzio was bound to furnish 
the Government with a thousand mil- 
lion lire, or forty millions sterling. It 
was stipulated that the notes w'hicli 
were to be handed over by the consorzio 
to the Government should be forced 
currency, but that the notes issued by 
the banks themselves should have only 
lesal currency, and should be redeemed 
on demand cither in the notes issued 
for the Government or in metallic 
money. The maximum circulation was 
fixed at three times the paid-up capital 
of the consorzio banks and three times 
the free capital of the Banks of Naples 
and Sicily, with the proviso that the 
notes in circulation must also not ex- 
ceed three times the metallic reserve. 
It took away from all other banks the 
right of issue. Furthermore, authority 
was given to increase the circulation in 
emergencies on condition that the dis- 



count rate was raised and that the emer- 
gency currency must not exceed forty 
per cent, of the paid-up and free cap- 
ital of the several banks of issue. In 
1881 a law was passed to get rid of 
inconvertible paper money. The con- 
sorzio was dissolved, the notes issued 
by it for account of the State were de- 
clared a direct debt of the latter, and 
arrangements were made for the call- 
ing in of State Rentes, which, having 
been given as guarantee for loans made 
by the National Bank, had been trans- 
ferred later to guarantee the notes of 
the consorzio. A loan was raised, 
amounting in Rentes to 729,745,000 
lire (£29,189,800), bearing interest 
amounting annually to 36,487,250 lire, 
or £1,459,490. Of the proceeds of the 
loan forty-four million lire, or £1,760,- 
000, in gold were applied to pay the 
National Bank for the loan made by 
it to purchase the Government Tobacco 
Monopoly, 116 million lire, or £4,640,- 
000, were laid out in foreign payments 
on account of the Treasury, and the 
remaining 484 million lire, or £19,860,- 
000, were received in gold and silver. 
In place of the 116 million lire, or 
£4,640,000, spent abroad an equivalent 
amount of gold received from the cus- 
toms duties was substituted. 






Establishment of a Credit Foncier 



f I 'HERE followed a period of ex- 
traordinary development and spec- 
ulation in Italy. The National Bank 
established a Credit Foncier , which it, 
unfortunately, did not separate from 
itself. All the banks lent lavishly on 
mortgage, especially on houses in Rome, 
to which the capital of Italy had not 
long before been removed, and, there- 
fore, building was going on very active- 
ly. One consequence of all this was 
the winding up of the Banca Romana. 
As a result of this crisis the two Tus- 
can banks were amalgamated with the 
National Bank, under the name of the 
Bank of Italy. The Banca Romana, 
as already said, was wound up, and 
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the Bank of Italy was given the right 
to issue notes throughout the whole of 
the kingdom. At the same time the 
Banks of Naples and Sicily were not 
amalgamated and were not deprived of 
the right of issue. 



Laws Regulating the Note Issue 

r ■ S HE capital of the Bank of Italy 
A was, in 1893, when amalgamation 
took place, fixed at 300 million lire, or 
twelve millions sterling nominal, of 
which 210 million lire, or £8,400,000 
were paid up. The maximum amount 
of notes which the Bank of Italy and 
the Banks of Sicily and Naples could 
keep in circulation was, at the end of 
fourteen years, not to exceed 864 mil- 
lion lire, or £34,560,000. Each bank 
was bound to accept the notes of the 
other banks in the cities in which they 
had legal currency. The metallic re- 
serve was to be increased within a year 
to forty per cent, of the notes in cir- 
culation, thirty-three per cent, of which 
was to consist of coin or bullion, in the 
ratio of at least three-quarters in gold 
and one-quarter partly in silver coin. 
The remaining seven per cent, might 
be composed of foreign bills of ex- 
change on firms of the first order. 
Mortgage operations were forbidden. 
The Bank of Naples was authorized to 
continue its pawn operations. The 
banks were allowed to assume the office 
of provincial receivers of the direct 
taxes. The Bank of Italy undertook, 
at its own risk, the liquidation of the 
Banca Romana. The Bank, further, as- 
sumed the Treasury service of the State 
in all the provinces of the kingdom 
from February 1 , 1895, until the end 
of 1912. The amount of statutory 
loans to be made by the bank to the 
Treasury was fixed at 100 million lire. 
In consequence of the Adowa disaster 
and the general over-expenditure of the 
Government the position of the Bank 
of Naples became endangered and the 
Government found it necessary once 
more to deal with the banking situa- 
tion. Because of urgency the changes 



were at first made by royal decree, 
which was definitely sanctioned by the 
law of March, 1898. To ensure a guar- 
antee for the redemption of notes it 
was ordered that the Bank of Italy 
should accumulate an irreducible mini- 
mum reserve of 300 million lire, or 
twelve million sterling, the Bank of 
Naples ninety and one-half million lire, 
or £3,620,000, and the Bank of Sicily 
twenty-one million lire, or £840,000. 
For any notes not actually covered by 
the reserve the holders had a claim on 
all gold and silver belonging to the 
banks. At the same time the law au- 
thorizing the State to issue notes 
against 200 million lire, or eight mil- 
lions sterling, of metallic reserve was 
repealed. After the crisis of 1907 no 
verv important changes were made in 
the banking law. The maximum circu- 
lation was slightly increased. There 
was also ordered to be some increase in 
the irreducible metallic reserve held 
against notes. It was also provided 
that to give somewhat greater elas- 
ticity the banks should be allowed to 
issue more in times of emergency. The 
amount in the case of the Bank of 
Italy was raised from forty-five to fifty 
million lire, in the case of the Bank 
of Naples from fourteen to fifteen mil- 
lion lire, and in that of the Bank of 
Sicily from three and a half to four 
million lire. But in every case the pay- 
ment of a tax equal to one-third of the 
discount rate was to be exacted. If, 
however, the occasion seemed to require 
it the thre.~ banks were authorized to 
issue double the amounts just specified, 
on condition that they paid a tax equal 
to two-thirds of the discount rate. Any 
increase in the circulation above these 
limits would involve the payment of a 
tax of seven and one-half per cent. 



COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
SCOTLAND 



f I 'HE annual general meeting of the 
shareholders of this bank was held 
in the head office at Edinburgh, Decem- 
ber 19. After making the customary 
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provisions the net profit for the year 
was reported at £240,569, which added 
to the balance of profit brought for- 
ward from previous year gave ia total 
of £261,074. The dividend rate is 
twenty per cent, per annum. Total as- 
sets of the bank October 31, 1913, 
£21,768,102. 

ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 

UROM the report by the court of di- 
rectors of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land to the annual general court of 
proprietors held November 26 at the 
head office in Edinburgh, it is learned 
that the net profits of the year, after 
providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to £275,931, which 
added to the balance of rest October 
12, 1912, gives £1,227,496. 

There remained after paying semi- 
annual dividends at the rate of ten 
per cent, per annum, making provision 
for bonus and depreciation, a balance 
of £960,629 at credit of rest. 

As per abstract of the state of the 
bank’s affairs on October 11, 1913. de- 
posits were £16,654,481 ; notes in cir- 
culation, £1,041,019; capital, £2,000.- 
000; rest, £960,629; total of assets, 
£21,669,117. 

The Royal Bank of Scotland was in- 
corporated by royal charter in 1727. 
Its present officers are: Governor, His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberrv, K. G., K. T. ; deputy- 
governor, The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, K. G.; cashier 
and general manager, Adam Tait; sec- 
retary, A. K. Wright. 



tives of the Wiener Bank and the 
Italian Commercial Bank. 

The new bank is to be a bank of 
issue, will act as Government fiscal 
agent, and have a capital of 10,500,000 
Italian lire. 

BRITISH BANKING PROFITS 
IN 1913 

ACCORDING to the London “Sta- 
tist,” the last half of the past 
year was one of the most profitable pe- 
riods ever experienced by British bank- 
ers, and it is declared that 1918 will 
undoubtedly rank as a banner year, and 
that profits have been considerable high- 
er than for 1912. The “Statist” says 
that the yields afforded by bank shares 
at the current level of prices are sub- 
stantial. Even Bank of England stock 
now gives a yield of £4 2s. 8d. per 
cent., while the shares of some of the 
joint-stock banks give yields of over 
five and one-half per cent. If account 
be had of the large amount of hidden 
profit the banks now possess in their 
securities written down to current 
prices, and the great advantage that 
bankers will derive from the invest- 
ment of surplus profits in securities at 
the existing low level, it will be real- 
ized that the income of bankers in fu- 
ture, even in periods of very easy 
money, will be maintained at a much 
higher level than in former periods of 
cheap money, when bankers obtained a 
relatively low rate of interest upon the 
securities they held for investment. 



NEW BANK OF ALBANIA 



CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 1913 



CONCESSION has been granted 
** for sixty years for the proposed 
new National Bank of Albania, to be 
located in whatever town may be desig- 
nated as the capital of Albania. It is 
stated that the bank is being organized 
by a syndicate headed by representa- 



' I 'HE total amount of money publicly 
raised in Great Britain in 1913 
was £196,537,000 — a sum that is about 
£14.000,000 smaller than the 1912 to- 
tal. and £5,000,000 larger than that of 
1911. In five years the capital issues 
have amounted to £1,049,000,000 — an 
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average of £210,000,000 per annum — 
so that last year’s total was well be- 
low the recent average. 

ANOTHER BANK ABSORBED 

A NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 
** absorption by Parr’s Bank, Lon- 
don, of the business of Crompton and 
Evans* Union Bank, Limited. 

The Crompton and Evans’ Union 
Bank, which was established in 1877, 
has its head office at Derby, and some 
fifty branches in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. The total liabilities June 80, 
1913, were £6,095,093, and deposits 
amounted to £5,612,729. Net profits 
have averaged about £52,000 for the 
last five years, and a dividend of eight- 
een and three-quarters per cent, has 
Been paid. 

Parr’s Bank, says “The Statist,** 



ranks among the big amalgamating 
banks in the country. It was estab- 
lished to acquire the business of Messrs. 
Parr & Company, of Warrington, and 
even in the first report it was an- 
nounced that the business of Messrs. 
Thomas Firth & Son, of Northwich, 
had been acquired. Other private in- 
stitutions were taken over, and in 1883 
the business of the National Bank of 
Liverpool was absorbed. A very im- 
portant step was taken in 1891, when 
the private business of Messrs. Fuller, 
Banbury, Nix & Company, of London, 
was secured, thereby obtaining for the 
country institution a seat in the clear- 
ing-house. Since that time the prog- 
ress has been of a very rapid character, 
and it now ranks amongst the largest 
of the joint-stock banks of the country. 
During the twenty years from 1891, 
no fewer than eleven important busi- 
nesses were acquired by the company. 
The first of these was the Alliance 
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Bank, which was taken over in 1892, 
thus securing an important Stock Ex- 
change connection for Parr's, and giv- 
ing it an outlet for any surplus funds. 
The opportunities in this direction 
were increased in 1896, the acquisition 
of the business of the Consolidated 
Bank largely adding to its Stock Ex- 
change connection. 

One of the most important of recent 
acquisitions was the business t)f the 
old-established West-country concern of 
Stuckey's Banking Company. 

The net result of the absorption of 
so many businesses is a rapid increase 
in the number of branches. In 1870 
there were only eleven offices, and in 
1890 the number was only forty-three, 
but by 1900 the number had risen to 
136, and by the end of 1912 the num- 
ber rose to 274. Adding the forty- 
eight branches of the Crompton and 
Evans* Bank, a total of 322 offices is 
brought about. On November 20 last, 
the current and deposit accounts 
amounted to £41,857,755. If to this 
be added the deposits of the Crompton 
Bank at June 30 last, the total is 
brought up to about £47,500,000. The 
increase does not make any difference in 
the relative position of Parr’s, as com- 
pared with other big banks, as judged 
by the amount of the deposits, as may 
be seen from the accompanying list, 
which sets out the deposits of the 
twelve largest banks of the United 
Kingdom. 

Deposits 
and Current 



Accounts 

London, City and Midland. . . . £92,875,723 

Lloyds 92,219,042 

London County & Westminster 84,509,929 

National Provincial G5, 667,923 

Barclay & Company 57,383,314 

Parr’s *47,469,000 

Bank of England 47,428,812 

Vnion of London & Smiths. . . 41,213.9*0 

Capital and Counties 39,065,599 

London Joint Stock 34,865,094 

Manchester & Liverpool Dist. 23,758,411 

London & South Western 21,397,744 

Bank of Scotland 20,484,262 

•Includes the deposits and current ac- 
counts of Crompton & Evans'. 



P ^ ^ _ J _ Established 

oanco a© iw% 
°r-- Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO 8TAHT. D. B. IIODGSDOX 

J. R. CAMACHO 
Cm QALLUS8KR, MsoflfCf 

Authorized Capital SI 0,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid up 4,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 5,564,404.76 

Contingency Fund 1,600,000.00 

fibre/ ?n Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amslnck & Co.; 

Messrs. J. & W. Sellgman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San F*ranclsco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Parts: 

Messrs, de Neufllze & Cle. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; - Messrs. A. 
Buffer & Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Flllale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcla-Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcla-Calamarte & Cla. ; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credlto Italiano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 

Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 

Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 

Pochuta Zacapa Escuintla 

Coatepeque Coban Ocos 

Retalhuleu 

Qanaral Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Lattars of Credit. 



THE MANAGER OF LLOYDS 
BANK 



/~\N an accompanying page is pre- 
sented a portrait of Mr. Henry 
Bell, general manager of Lloyds Bank, 
London. He was born in Liverpool in 
1858, and when a youth of seventeen 
he became connected with Messrs. Ley- 
land & Bullins, a private banking firm 
of that city. In 1880 he left to join 
the Liverpool Union Bank. This bank 
was absorbed by Lloyds Bank in 1900, 
and about that time Mr. Bell was man- 
ager of the Liverpool Exchange branch 
of the bank. He next went to Birming- 
ham, then the head office of the bank, 
where he filled the post of assistant 
country manager, and in 1903 was ap- 
pointed city manager in London. In 
1911 he was appointed deputy general 
manager, and in 1918 one of the gen- 
eral managers, with Mr. Duff. On the 
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Henry Bell 

GENERAL MANAGER OE LLOYLS HANK. LTI>., LONDON 



retirement of that gentleman Novem- 
ber 1 last lie became sole general man- 
ager. 

SIR FELIX SCHUSTER’S VIEWS 

AT the annual meeting of the Union 
of London and Smith’s Bank, 
January 21, Sir Felix Schuster, Gov- 
ernor of the bank, in his address to 
the shareholders, said that the tariff 
^Nl^tlie Federal Reserve Act, passed 



by the United States Congress last 
year, were events of great importance 
to the commercial world. Both meas- 
ures, he said, must have far-reaching 
consequences, for both have made the 
United States a more formidable com- 
petitor than ever before, not only as 
regards international commerce, but as 
regards London’s position as the centre 
of international banking. 

Sir Felix said he had no doubt com- 
merce would be stimulated by these 
enactments, and Great Britain’s trade 
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with the United States would be in- 
creased, to the advantage of both na- 
tions. 

Sir Felix Schuster added: “If, as ap- 
pears probable, the differences between 
the United States Government and the 
large trading corporations which have 
been weighing so heavily on enterprise 
for some years past, can be adjusted in 
an equitable manner, a new era of 
progress and development seems to be 
in store for the United States, which 
cannot fail to be of vast importance to 
British markets and to the money mar- 
kets of Europe/* 



THE GREAT FRENCH BANKS 

T^HE big Paris banks, says “The 
A Economist,** may be distingished, 
although the distinction does not always 
correspond quite closely to the facts, 
as deposit and commercial banks. 
Thanks to the volume of business done, 
the mass of deposits held, the services 
rendered in the circulation of paper 
credit, and their activity as investment 
agencies, they now enjoy tremendous 
power. The capital passing through 
their hands gives them an altogether 
exceptional position. 

Their power is so great, indeed, that 
it is often described as amounting to 
a practical monopoly and a complete 
control over the market. This is an ex- 



aggeration, just as it is an exaggera- 
tion to suggest that the local banks 
have disappeared under the competi- 
tion of the branches of the big Pa- 
risian houses. In the same way there 
are establishments which certainly rank 
among the greatest banks in Paris, but 
which, being marked by special fea- 
tures, should be placed in a peculiar 
category. These are first, the Banque 
de France, and then the Credit Foncier. 
Although the funds of the Banque de 
France come from the shareholders, it 
is a State institution, in so far as its 
Consei General includes a governor and 
two sub-governors, nominated by the 
President, whereas the shareholders 
only elect the fifteen regents and the 
three censeurs, and with hardly any ex- 
ception, the regents and censeurs, al- 
though belonging to the world of 
finance, are officials or heads of big in- 
dustrial concerns, not bankers. The 
discounting operations of the Banque 
de France, its monopoly of note issue, 
give it a peculiar position It receives 
deposit and current accounts, for which 
it pays no interest, and it is under an 
express obligation to take up Rentes 
when issued; but not only is it subject 
to a larger measure of Government con- 
trol even than the Credit Foncier; it 
does not seek, like most of the big 
Paris houses, to make profits by get- 
ting this or that class of security 
taken up by its clients. The Credit 
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Fonder, though a public limited com- 
pany, is strictly subject to State con- 
trol, the governor and the two sub- 
governors being its nominees. It is 
mainly concerned with issuing loans on 
mortgage, loans to departments, com- 
munes, and public offices. Its annual 
balance-sheet shows deposits and cur- 
rent accounts, but no commercial assets, 
which proves that the Credit Fonder 
has, strictly speaking, no direct rela- 
tion to the banks properly so called. 



'T'HE big Paris banking houses, 
*"* whether deposit banks or commer- 
cial — many combine both functions — 
are absolutely free from State control. 
Generally speaking, their directorates 
are quite distinct; the same names do 
not appear on several boards. This is 
true of the Credit Lyonnais, the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, the 
Societe Generale (for the development 
of commerce and industry), the Credit 
Industriel et Commerciel, and the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, to 
take only the most outstanding of the 
big banks. At the same time, these 
different houses, while competing for 
very much of the same class of busi- 
ness, are sometimes found working to- 
gether instead of indulging in an abor- 
tive and expensive competition. Their 
internal mutual relations are, of 
course, concealed from the public eve, 
but it is clear that in the case of many 
important issues there have been un- 
derstandings between them. In the 
case of the Russian loan, for example, 
the different houses formed a sort of 
syndicat de garantie, and took up the 
shares in an agreed ratio. It is gen- 
erally believed that the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas, unlike the oth- 
ers, does not place securities for its 
clients. 

TTWERE are certain exceptions, too, 
as regards the independence of the 
directorates. For instance, in the Cros- 



nier case, where the Societe Generale 
was involved to the extent of several 
millions, and likely to be very much 
hampered thereby, the Banque de Paris 
came to its aid. Whether or no a mu- 
tual relation of protection on the one 
hand and gratitude on the other was 
thus established, the Societe Generale 
certainly showed itself active in plac- 
ing the securities in which the Banque 
de Paris was interested, as it could 
do to a great effect owing to the very 
large number of its branches. Any- 
how, among the directors of the Societe 
Generale there are two — one being the 
chairman — who are also on the board 
of the Banque de Paris et des Pays 
Bas, a fact which, however, can hardly 
amount to anything like control. It is 
said that the Societe Generale is now 
acting quite independently. Certainly 
the rapid and equal expansion of the 
banks seems to suggest that they are 
independent; many of them are in open 
competition, opening new branches in a 
locality as soon as another bank has 
opened one. The Banque de France 
is a serious rival to the other big 
houses, especially as a commercial dis- 
counting centre. It* has 139 branch es- 
tablishments, sixty-seven official cen- 
tres, and 363 villes rattachees. In a 
year its profit-bearing transactions 
amount to close on thirty-six milliards 
of francs, including nineteen milliards 
of discounts, five and one-half milliards 
of advances, and 345 millions of de- 
posits and current accounts. The de- 
posits of the Credit Foncier total but 
eighty-four millions, and hardly vary 
from year to year, but its real position 
is not gauged by this, but by the 2.36S 
millions of mortgage knd the 2,295 
millions of communal loans. The prog- 
ress of the other big banks is the more 
striking from their comparative youth. 

The earliest, the Comptoir d’Es- 
compte de Paris, dates from 1850; it 
was reconstituted in 1889 as the Comp- 
toir National d’Escompte. The Credit 
Industriel et Commerciel. was founded 
in 1859; the Credit Lyonnais in 1863; 
the Societe Generale in 1864; the 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas in 
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1872. Even the Banque d'Union Pa- 
risienne, founded as late as 1904, has 
rapidly risen to a good position. In 
1897 the Comptoir National d'Es- 
compte had but 818 millions of depos- 
its. 259 millions of commercial assets, 
106 millions of reserve, advances and 
expenses, and 146 millions of current 
accounts. In 1909 the corresponding 
totals were 654, 876, 245 and 448 mil- 
lion francs, and according to the latest 
published accounts the deposits are 
over 709 millions, commercial assets 
1038 millions, reserve, advances and ex- 
penses 258 millions and current ac- 
counts 643 millions. The Credit In- 
dustrie^ deposits in the same period 
have risen from fifty-six to 119 mil- 
lions; assets from fifty-seven to 148 
millions; reserve, etc., from thirty-three 
to seventy-six millions. The deposits 
of the Credit Lyonnais amounted to 
447 millions in 1897, and have now 
risen to 883 millions; assets have risen 
from 564 to 1,500 millions, current ac- 
counts from 525 to over 1,265 millions. 
In the Societe Generale deposits have 
risen between 1893 and 1913 from 287 
to 625 millions; commercial assets 
from 208 to 904 millions; current ac- 
counts from 192 to 994 millions. The 
figures for the Banque de Paris are not 
strictly comparable. Most of these 
banks carry on Bourse as well as bank- 
ing operations, and the carry-over is 
more and more in their hands. 

Many banks, e. g., the Banque de 
Paris et des Pays Bas and the Banque 
de l’Cnion Parisienne, aim at encour- 
aging industry and supplying capital to 



new undertakings. The Credit Lyon- 
nais, on the other hand, does this less 
and less, and herein lies the distinction 
between a purely deposit bank and a 
commercial bank, though the latter's 
commercial and industrial activities do 
not prevent it carrying on ordinary 
banking business. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the Banque de Paris, they find 
it advantageous to act with a purely 
credit bank with which they can place 
their paper. It has acquired a con- 
trolling interest in a bank at Lyons, 
which, though formerly of secondary 
rank, is rising into importance, and 
spreading all over France a network 
of branches which will bring it into 
limited but effective competition with 
the multiple agencies of the big credit 
houses. 

The scope of the credit establish- 
ments which do not engage in com- 
mercial affairs was defined by M. Ger- 
main, former director of the Credit 
Lyonnais, who, in a statement issued 
in 1882, limited it, to some people's 
surprise, to deposits and discounting, 
and excluded any share in limited 
joint-stock companies and industrial 
undertakings. Into this category there 
fall the Credit Lyonnais itself, the 
Comptoir National d' Escompte, the So- 
ciete Generale de Commerce and the 
Societe de Credit Industriel et Commer- 
ciel. The last named has a large num- 
ber of branches in Paris, but none out- 
side; all the others have hundreds of 
branches. That they are of immense 
service to the trade, etc., of the coun- 
try goes without saying. As their 
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clients tend to come to them for advice 
on investments, their influence where a 
loan is issued is very powerful, even if 
not directly exercised. 

Africa 

AFRICAN BANKING OUTLOOK 

T>R E S 1 1 ) I N G at the general meeting 
of the African Bunking Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., in London, on January 14, 
J. D. Alexander said the liabilities re- 
mained at £400,000, and the bank had 
been able to add £25,000 to its re- 
serve, making it £210,000, or more 
than half the capital. 

During the past year, he said, there 
had been a strong demand for money 
all over South Africa, and fresh capi- 
tal was urgently required if the ordi- 
nary development of the country was 
to be carried on. With the high rates 
for money he saw little prospect at the 
moment of any fresh influx of capital 
to South Africa. For the nine months 
ended September 30 last the trade of 
South Africa showed considerable im- 
provement, and as regarded the bank- 
ing position he considered the outlook 
was fairly satisfactory, and he saw no 
reason to anticipate that profits would 
not be maintained. 

BANKING FACILITIES IN 
TRIPOLI 

r I ^HE recent opening of a branch of 
the Banco di Napoli in Tripoli is 
of interest to American exporters de- 
siring direct trade relations with this 
port, in that there is a branch or agency 
of the same institution in New York, 
which will be equipped to give informa- 
tion concerning the credit of firms, to 
collect drafts, and to perform other 
banking operations without an interme- 
diary. Other branches of Italian 
banks in Tripoli are the Banca d’ltalia, 



Banco di Sicilia (both of which, as 
well as the Banco di Napoli, are au- 
thorized to issue paper currency under 
strict and well-guarded regulations), 
the Banca di Roma, and an agency of 
the Banca Commerciale Italians. 

Soon after the Italian occupation the 
Ufficio Economico was intrusted with 
the liquidation of the Ottoman Agricul- 
tural Bank, which had for several years 
assisted Arab farmers with small loans 
at favorable rates of interest, said 
money being transferred from Con- 
stantinople through the intermediary of 
the Banque Imperiale Ottomane, the 
branch of which at Tripoli was closed 
about six months ago. Later with the 
organization of the branches of the 
Banca d’ltalia and the Banco di Sicilia, 
this task was assigned by the Govern- 
ment to them, with instructions that 
whatever balance was on hand should 
constitute a fund for agricultural 
credit. The same banks were also 
granted the privilege of loaning to 
farmers to the extent of 250,000 lire 
($48,250) under a special credit ac- 
count, or in all the sum of $97,800 at a 
rate not greater than five per cent. 
There has not been much of a demand 
for money for agricultural purposes 
this year on account of the assistance 
of the Italian Government to the Arabs 
in providing seed for sowing the barley 
crop, which has been planted under ex- 
tremely auspicious conditions. It is 
conceded by all observers of the eco- 
nomic conditions of these new colo- 
nies that it will be necessary to grant 
extensive assistance to the agricultural 
interests to obtain a proper develop- 
ment of the undoubtedly promising 
lands of Libya. It is, therefore, pro- 
posed that an agricultural credit bank 
be established to meet this need and 
the funds will, to a large extent, be fur- 
nished by the banks above named. 

To facilitate commercial transac- 
tions by extending credit to legitimate 
enterprises, the three banks of issue 
will construct warehouses where goods 
may be kept at a small expense until 
required. The development of the new 

port provides for filling in a large area 
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between the custom house and the 
castle, and the warehouses will prob- 
ably be located in that section of the 
port where goods can be unloaded from 
steamers and stored at the smallest 
cost. A company will be organized to 
administer this special branch of the 
bank’s activities. 

Following the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to appoint the Banca d'ltalia 
its depositary for the colonies, an 
agency of the bank was opened in 
Benghazi, a branch established in As- 
mara, the residential seat of the gov- 
ernor of the Province of Eritrea, and 
an agency provided for in Massowah, 
the principal port in Eritrea. 

A site has been selected on the prin- 
cipal street of Tripoli where the bank 
will erect a fine building, which will 
have in addition to the offices for 
banking purposes commodious quarters 
for its employees. 

Asia 

CHINESE CURRENCY SITUA- 
TION 

UROM United States Consul-General 
George E. Anderson of Hongkong 
comes the information under date of 
December 2 that the trade situation as 
affected by the status of Chinese paper 
currency in various parts of China and 
particularly in the trade districts trib- 
utary to Hongkong is likely to be im- 
proved materially in the immediate fu- 



ture. In Canton the currency situation 
has been brought to a head by the 
announcement that the central Govern- 
ment intended not to accept the pro- 
vincial notes now current as money in 
payment of salt taxes. This announce- 
ment resulted in representations on the 
part of commercial circles in South 
China to the Government at Peking, 
which has led the central Government 
not only to accept the provincial notes 
in payment of all taxes, but has also 
influenced it to make provision for the 
substitution of notes of the central 
Government for the provincial notes 
and arrangements to that end are now 
in progress. 

Arrangements are also being made 
for the redemption of a portion of the 
outstanding provincial notes with silver 
twentv-cent pieces to the value of $5,- 
400,000 local currency coined by the 
provincial mint some time ago. The 
provincial Government also is prepar- 
ing to raise a loan of about $10,000,000 
local currency, pledging certain public 
property, such as the Government in- 
terest in the cement works, the electric 
light company, the water works com- 
pany, and similar property somewhat 
exceeding in value the amount to be 
raised. The proceeds of any such loan 
are to be devoted to the adjustment of 
the currency and to reorganizing the 
finances of the provincial Government. 



That some action as to the currency 
situation in China is necessary is be- 
coming more and more evident. All 
over South China and, according to 
northern newspapers in the north and in 
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the Yangtze Valley as well, export com- 
modities are piling up in warehouses 
while imports are slack and business 
in some lines is almost at a standstill. 
The currency is the chief element in 
this dangerous situation. There is lit- 
tle doubt that a considerable supply of 
foreign goods must be imported and 
put into consumption yet this year in 
spite of the situation, and it is mani- 
fest as well that the goods manufac- 
tured for export must be exported soon- 
er or later at whatever price they will 
bring. Unless the trade can be car- 
ried on profitably, however, the ultimate 
effects of the forced exchange will be 
very unsatisfactory. Credits and 
money generally are still very tight, but 
there is a slight improvement in South 
China in this respect in the closing 
months of the year which may permit 
of some important movement. 

Australasia 

BANKING RETURNS 

r | TIE returns for the September 
*** quarter of the banks transacting 
business in Australia and New Zealand 
are published in a recent number of 
“The Economist/' London. The fig- 
ures, it may be explained, are the aver- 
ages of thirteen weekly statements, 
compiled every Monday morning by the 
banks, but not published. Delay oc- 
curs in completing them in Western 
Australia and Queensland, where 
branches of the banks are found in re- 
mote places, with which communication 



is slow. The amounts of the leading 
items for Australia and New Zealand 
are compared with those for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1912. 

The movements for the twelve 
months include a decrease of £2,926,- 
000 in deposits not bearing interest 
(traders' balances), a decrease of nearly 
£7,688,000 in advances, etc., and an 
increase of over £4,691,000 in the cash 
assets. The reduction in advances, etc., 
has placed the banks in a stronger po- 
sition than that at a year ago. The 
increase in specie reserves is attribut- 
able to the small gold shipments. A 
favorable feature of the table is the 
maintenance of fixed deposits at a full 
volume, for a large portion of the busi- 
ness of the banks demands the sound 
basis of ample funds that cannot be 
immediately withdrawn. On the whole, 
the banking position is a healthy one. 

The financial position in Australia 
generally continues to become easier. 
There is a good deal of private money 
available for investment, and procur- 
able for mortgage purposes at five per 
cent. 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

\X7HILE a slight decrease in the 

* * deposits of this bank was 
shown by the September half-yearly 
report, due to some withdrawals by 
the State and Commonwealth govern- 
ments, the total balance-sheet is but 
slightly altered compared with a year 
ago. It has been the policy of the 
bank to add to the volume of its read- 
ily negotiable securities, and the report 



Australia 

Current accounts (deposits not bearing interest) 

Fixed deposits 

Advances and other assets 

Coin and bullion and Australian notes 

New Zealand. 

Current accounts 

Fixed deposits 

Advances and other assets 

Coin and bullion 



September 

Quarter, 

1912 

£61,806,770 

82,834,089 

124,919,462 

32,932,634 



13,369,886 

11,811,405 

24,240,530 

5,446,780 



September 

Quarter, 

1913 

£58.880,008 

83,059,165 

117,231,806 

37,624,275 



13,090,091 

12,462,745 

23,876,004 

5.334,423 
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made at the half-yearly meeting also 
showed that in the past year the capi- 
tal had been increased by £500,000, 
bringing the total paid up to £3,500,- 
000. As the reserve fund and profit 
and loss now amount to about £2,420,- 
000, depositors and other creditors 
have a margin of protection running 
up to about £5,920,000. 

The report states that the net profits 
for the half-year to September 30, 
after deducting rebate on current bills, 
interest on deposits, paying note and 
other taxes, reducing valuation of bank 
premises, providing for bad and doubt- 
ful debts and fluctuations in the value 
of investment securities, and including 
recoveries from debts previously writ- 
ten off as bad, amount to £251,852, to 
which is to be added undivided balance 
from last half-year, £87,503, giving 
for distribution £339,355. 

@ 

A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

JO commemorate the fifty years 
which J. Russell French has 
served the Bank of New South Wales, 
of which he is now general manager, 
the officers of that institution recently 
asked him to accept, on behalf of his 
wife, a handsome service of silver plate, 
and for himself four large paintings 
bv Australian artists, a life-size oil por- 
trait of himself and an address bearing 
the signatures of between 1,500 and 
1,600 officers of the bank. 



MANAGER AUSTRALIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made in 
“The Review” of Melbourne and 
Sydney that A. P. Stew T art, who for 
the past six years has been general 
manager of the Australian Bank of 
Commerce, has decided to retire, and 
that his successor will he Charles Mc- 
Alister Campbell Shannon. 

@ 

Latin-America 

LIMITED USE OF CHECKS IN 
BRAZIL 

RITING to the London “Econo- 
* * mist” from Rio, a correspond- 
ent says that Brazil is suffering not 
only from the financial crisis, and the 
consequent restriction of credit, but 
also from the shortage of circulating 
medium, the printing of notes and the 
coining of nickel having been consid- 
erably reduced of late for reasons of 
economy. This shortage is not so no- 
ticeable in Rio, but in many of the 
States it is particularly acute, and one 
is at times hard put to it to obtain 
small change for daily needs. 

A curious thing, says the correspond- 
ent, is that Brazil, with all its immense 
foreign and interstate commerce, has 
not adopted the use of the check to 
any extent, the old custom of paying 
in specie, or, rather, its paper equiva- 
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lent, being still observed. Recently the 
Government issued a decree removing 
some of the restrictions operating 
against the more general use of 
checks, notably by abolishing the 
stamp tax. But the “life” of a check 
is still very short, as, if drawn locally, 
it must be presented within five days, 
and if on another city, within eight 
days. Brazil being a country of im- 
mense distances and poor means of 
communication, it follows tint, under 
these conditions, checks are practically 
useless for inter-State or even local cir- 
culation. The consequence is that mer- 
chants, as well as private individuals, 
have to* keep relatively large sums of 
money in their safes or desks to attend 
to payments which in other countries 
are effected safely and readily by 
check. 

Some of the leading foreign banks in 
Rio put additional difficulties in the 
way by objecting to cash checks 
drawn for less than a canto of reis 
(nearly £70). 

TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA 

'T'HIS institution reports an addition 
X of $50,000 to reserve, and $7,700 
carried over in profit account after 
paying the usual six per cent, dividend. 

The company now has $500,000 cap- 
ital, $200,000 surplus, $4,919,547 de- 
posits, and total resources above 
$ 6 , 000 , 000 . 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Norman II. Davis; vice-president, 



Claudio G. Mendoza; treasurer, J. M. 
Hopgood; secretary, Rogelio Carbajal; 
manager real estate department, W. M. 
Whitner. 

Recently the Trust Company of 




HEAD OFFICE TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA, 
HAVANA 



Cuba succeeded in negotiating through 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 
York a loan of $10,000,000 for the 
Cuban Government. 

• 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
URUGUAY 

'T'HE gold reserve of the Bank of 
the Republic has been increasing 
of late and at the close of November 
amounted to forty-one per cent, of the 
outstanding circulation, or one per 
cent, above the legal minimum percent- 
age of the metallic reserve-. It is ex- 
igitized by V ufifcO ( 
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REAL ESTATE 

This department buys and 
•ells all kinds of land in every 
part of the Republic— City or 
Country. House® bought, sold 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 
V. M. Garces, Manager. 



PUBLIC WORKS 

This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Mannel Blgnero, Manager. 



BARKING 

This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of business in 
relation to banking. 



M. Garcia Fravesi, Manager. 



CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITE l> 
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pected that the bank will continue to 
gain gold from now on, as the exports 
of wool and other products of the live- 
stock industry will not only settle the 
balances due aboard, but leave a sur- 
plus which will add to the stock of gold 
of the country, including that of the 
Rank of the Republic. 

In banking and business circles, as 
in public life, retrenchment has 
been the order of the day. 
The country’s obligations abroad have 
been discharged with scrupulous 
promptness, as usual. Owing to these 
and other factors, the pessimism notice- 
able during recent months is gradually 
giving way to a feeling of confidence. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
BOLIVIA 

T^HE first number of a new weekly 
“La Bolivie Economique,” pub- 
lished in La Paz, written in French, 
and devoted to making known to Eu- 
rope “the richest and least known na- 
tion of Southern America,” contains 
some interesting information as to 
economic and financial conditions in 
Bolivia. The new Banking Law will 
do much to raise the credit position of 
the country, and enable it to profit, as 
it has not done hitherto owing to eco- 
nomic disorganization, from great nat- 
ural wealth. The law, a Government 
measure, was finally passed after 
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lengthy discussion. Previously every 
bank founded in the country enjoyed 
the right of note issue up to 150 per 
cent, of its capital. By the new law 
the right of issuing notes is confined 
for twenty-five years to the Banque de 
la Nation, which is laid under the obli- 
gation of converting its notes at sight. 
In return for this privilege a tax is 
levied on its liquid assets, and a fur- 
ther tax of one-half per cent, for the 
first three years on the notes in active 
circulation, rising to one per cent, for 
the next six years, and after that to 
one and one-half per cent. 

Among other features of interest 
dealt with in the first number of the 
new weekly are the codified mining 
laws now being prepared by a distin- 
guished lawyer for the Government. 
The schedules of the existing export 
tariff on animal, vegetable, and mineral 
products are also given. The present 
eight per cent, ad valorem duty on ex- 
ported rubber, it should be noted, has 
been considerably modified; a sliding 
scale has been set up, by which the 
duty varies, in accordance with the 
price of rubber, from two to six per 
cent. 



TRADE OF ECUADOR 



17 CUADOR’S foreign trade in 1912 
was $24,370,727, imports being 
$10,652,843 and exports $13,717,884. 
Cocoa is the chief article of export 
from Ecuador. The value of this ar- 
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tide exported during 1912 amounted 
to $7,653,505, or about sixty per cent, 
of the entire exports of the country. 
The cocoa crop of 1912 fell short of 
that of the previous year by about 
1,275,000 pounds, with a consequent 
loss of about $125,000 to the country. 

It is claimed that more than fifty 
per cent, of the Ecuadorian cocoa finds 
its way ultimately to the United States 
markets. 



The Panama hat is easily second in 
importance among the exports of 
Ecuador. The quantity exported in 
1912 amounted to 319,697 pounds, val- 
ued at $1,372,051, against 814,881 
pounds, worth $1,404,501, in 1911. 
More hats were exported in 1912 by 
4866 pounds than in 1911, but with a 
difference in value of $32,450 in favor 
of the former year, owing to the lower 
prices prevailing abroad during 1912. 



American Real Estate 

HpHE twenty-sixth annual statement 
of the American Real Estate Com- 
pany reflects the growth of that com- 
pany in its more than a quarter of a 
century of operations. 

In comparison with its statement of 
a year ago, the company shows a re- 
duction in its mortgage obligations and 
a substantial increase in its capital and 
surplus, no overdue current obligations 
and a large cash balance. 

The balance sheet of the company 
shows total assets of $28,668,004.19, of 
which $26,009,010.74 is real estate. De- 
ducting the mortgages thereon leaves 



Company, New York 

the net assets $17,841,294.19, with cap- 
ital and surplus of $3,247,789.13. The 
form in which the statement is rendered 
shows more clearly than ever before the 
standing of the company and the sound 
character of its obligations. Apprais- 
ers of well-known reputation certify 
that the actual value of the company’s 
real estate is substantially greater than 
the amount at which it is carried on 
the books. All taxes, assessments and 
interest due on mortgages payable are 
paid to date, and there is a wide mar- 
gin of cash over current liabilities. 



Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 

r PHE sixty-ninth annual statement of 
x this company, issued January 1, 
1914, shows total assets $167,864,- 
567.98, including over $48,000,000 in 
United States and other bonds and 
more than $80,000,000 first bonds and 
mortgages on real estate. There was 
an increase of $9,460,742.51 in mar- 



Company of Newark, N. J. 

ket value (ninety-six per cent, of par 
value) of assets in the course of the 
year, while in the same time the com- 
pany’s total receipts increased $1,777,- 
228.15 and its outstanding insurance 
$43,421,380, the total insurance in 
force December 31, 1913, being $677,- 
991,660. 



Quiet Assured 



The little chap was playing bank, 

Along with other boys; 

And as they romped around the house, 
They made a lot of noise. 



“Keep that hank quiet,” mother said. 

The little chap was wise. 

“All right,” quoth he, “We’ll just pretend 
That banks don’t advertise.” 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— In deference to what is regarded as a 
change in public sentiment, several mem- 
bers of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. re- 
signed recently as directors in a number of 
railway and industrial corporations, accom- 
panying the action with the following state- 
ment from the firm: 

“The necessity of attending many board 
meetings has been so serious a burden upon 
our time that we have long wished to with- 
draw from the directorates of many corpo- 
rations. 

“Most of these directorships we have ac- 
cepted with reluctance, and because we felt 
constrained to keep in touch with properties 
which we had reorganized or whose securi- 
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ties we had recommended to the public, both 
here and abroad. 

“An apparent change in public sentiment 
in regard to directorships seems now to 
warrant us in seeking to resign from some 
of these connections. Indeed, it may be, in 
view of the change in sentiment on the sub- 
ject, that we shall he in a better position to 
serve such properties and their security 
holders if we are not directors. 

“We have already resigned from the com- 
panies mentioned, and we expect from time 
to time to withdraw from other hoards upon 
which we feel there is no special obligation 
to remain.” 

Then follows a list of corporations from 
which the members of the firm have retired. 



— With an especially strong official staff 
and board of directors, the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank continues its history of sound 
and steady growth, the statement of Jan- 
uary 13 showing $1,000,000 capital, $2,555,- 
695 surplus and profits, earned; $34,463,702 
deposits, and total resources, $38,420,541.78. 
Samuel G. Bayne is president; Stuart G. 
Nelson, C. C. Thompson and B. L. Gill, 
vice-presidents; W. K. Cleverley, cashier, 
and L. N. Devausney, J. C. Emory and O. 
M. Jeffords, assistant cashiers. 

— At a meeting of the directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, January 7, John 
A. Spoor of the Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Company of Chicago, and John S. 
Bunnells, president of the Pullman Com- 
pany, were elected to the board to succeed 
H. P. Davison and William H. Porter. 

— Arthur Iselin succeeds Henry P. Davi- 
son as a director of the Chemical National 
Bank. 



— William H. Griffiths succeeds the late 
Timothy L. Woodruff as a director of the 
Merchants Exchange National Bank. 

— Arrangements have been practically 
concluded for the absorption of the Wash- 
ington Trust Company by the Corn Ex- 
change Bank. This merger will add about 
$10,000,000 to the $68,000,000 resources of 
the Corn Exchange Bank. The office of the 
Washington Trust Company, at 253 Broad- 
way, will become the Washington branch of 
the bank. 



— Stockholders of the National Nassau 
Bank have confirmed the election of New- 
ton D. Ailing and Marshall Stern as direc- 
tors of that bank. 
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— Vice-President Garrard Comly was 
elected a director of the Citizens Central 
National Bank at the recent annual meet- 
ing. 

— To fill vacanies, George B. Connley and 
Otto E. Drefus have been elected to the 
board of the Union Exchange National 
Bank. 

— Ormond G. Smith is a new director of 
the New York County National Bank. 

— William Barclay Parsons, the well-known 
engineer, has been elected a director of the 
International Bank. 

— P. A. S. Franklin is a new director of 
the American Exchange National Bank. 

— John J. Hiker has been added to the 
board of the Hanover National Bank. 

— George F. Baker, chairman of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank, recently 
resigned as a director of the Chase National 
Bank, the vacancy left by his resignation 
being filled by the election of John J. 
Mitchell, president of the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. Francis L. Hine, 
president of the First National Bank of 
New York, and George F. Baker, Jr., re- 
main on the board of the Chase National 
Bank. Mr. Mitchell retires from the board 
of the First National. 



— Redmond & Co. recently closed a con- 
tract for the purchase of the building and 
site now occupied by the firm at 31 to 33 
Pine street. The property was formerly 
owned by Henry S. Redmond, now de- 
ceased, and passed into the hands of his 
executors, from whom it is now to be bought 
by the firm. 

— It is understood that several of the 
larger national banks are looking over the 
foreign field with a view to establishing 
branches, as authorized in the new banking 
law. Probably the first branches will be 
opened in England. While there are some 
undoubted advantages to American banks in 
locating branches in the chief foreign cen- 
tres, this policy is not without some draw- 
backs, for it will tend to break established 
relations with foreign banks that are not 
only of great importance, but that are in 
the main mutually satisfactory. 

--Daniel V. B. Hegeman was recently 
elected president of the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn to succeed Edgar Mc- 
Donald, who after long service retires from 
the presidency to become chairman of the 
board. Mr. Hegeman at the time of his 
promotion was vice-president. 

— Samuel Armstrong is a new assistant 
secretary of the Equitable Trust Company. 
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— William Sherer, manager of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, was re- 
cently presented with a piece of silver plate 
to commemorate his twenty-five years of 
service with the association. He became 
assistant manager in 1888 and manager in 
1892. 

— Space has been leased for a branch of 
the Security Bank in the new building to be 
erected at 2 to 16 West Thirty-third street. 
The branch of the bank is at present lo- 
cated in East Thirty-fourth street, between 
Third and Lexington avenues. 

— Beverly Chew, heretofore second vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, succeeds A. A. Haven as first vice- 
president and Edwin E. Rorebeck succeeds 
Mr. Chew as second vice-president. 



THE 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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Charles T. Wills Morgan J O’Brien 
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Samuel Adams Daniel S. McElroy 

Robert J. Horner 
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— J. L. Williams and A. E. Van Doren 
are new assistant cashiers of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank. 

— A branch of the Public Bank was re- 
cently established at Broadway and Twenty- 
sixth street. It will remain open evenings 
until eight o’clock. Edward S. Rothchild 
is now president of the Public Bank 

— An important indication of the change 
of the Treasury policy in regard to making 
deposit of public funds in the New York 
hanks is given in a recent article by Prof. 
E. M.* Patterson of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The article appears in the Jan- 
uary number of the “Journal of Political 
Economy.” 

In 1899 the New York banks held forty- 
two per cent, of the total of public funds 
deposited with all hanks in the United 
States, and never until 1904 was the per- 
centage below twentv-five. Since 1906 the 
decline has been marked, except temporarily 
in 1907, W'hcn the government made some 
special efforts to relieve the New York 
money market. 

In 1913 New York’s banks held only three 
per cent, of the public funds in depositary 
banks. 

— Much interest attaclies to the relations 
between country hanks and their city corre- 
spondents under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The Chase National 
Bank of this city has sent out a letter stat- 
ing that it will be in a position to render 
the same service in the future as in the past 
to all its patrons, both State and national. 



— Speakers at the annual banquet of New 
York Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, at the Hotel Astor on the evening of 
February 7 were Governor Glvnn, Hon. 



Julius M. Mayer, Judge U. S. District 
Court; Hon. William A. Prendergast, 
Comptroller of the city of New York, and 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn. 
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Philadelphia 

— The North Penn Bank, which has been 
in business only about three years, but has 
grown to an extent requiring new quarters, 
moved recently into its own building, con- 
structed at a cost of about $60,000. This 
bank has a capital of $150,000 and about 
3500 depositors. 

—Joseph Moore, Jr., president of the 
National Bank of Northern Liberties, was 
chosen president of the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing-House Association on January 12. 

—Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, held the annual ban- 
quet at the Bellevue-Stratford on the even- 
ing of February 14. The membership of the 
chapter is now nearly 1000. 

—Old No. 1 — the First National — re- 
ported $24,450,374.69 deposits at the close 
of business January' 13; also, capital, $1,- 
500,000; surplus and profits, $1,773,686; 
cash and reserve, due from banks and ex- 
changes for clearing-house, $10,638,740. 
“Personal service” is the motto of this 
bank. 

$ 

Pittsburgh 

—Reviewing conditions, the People’s Na- 
tional Bank says in its monthly letter that 
in view of the good commercial results ac- 
complished in 1913 — a year beginning with 
revolution in national politics, accompanied 
bv floods and drought, and ending with im- 
portant new tariff and currency and bank- 
ing laws on the statute books — financial and 
commercial interests should enter the new 
year with a spirit of courage and hopeful- 
ness. 

The concluding part of the letter contains 
these valuable reflections on the trend of 
affairs: 

In approaching the problems of the fu- 
ture the solution may be more easily 
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reached and justly applied if the individual 
will “take stock” of social ethics and legis- 
lative developments as of January 1, 1914. 
The first thing to recognize is that education 
is more general to-day than ever before. 
People read more, the subject-matter of 
their reading is more varied, its presentation 
is more frank, and conclusions are more or 
less loosely drawn. The effect, however, is 
destructive to tradition. The rights which 
a half-century ago were regarded as in- 
violable, and practices which a quarter-cen- 
tury ago were regarded as unquestionable, 
are now found to be changeable by statute, 
hence reverence for tradition and respect for 
authority are not so strong among the mass 
of the reading public as formerly, when edu- 
cation and leisure for reading were less 
general, and when the principle of laissez- 
faire was strongly entrenched. For illustra- 
tion one need go no farther afield than the 
recent revolution in the land laws and taxes 
in England; the organization last month of 
the French cabinet by an avowed Socialist; 
the defiance of military supremacy by Ger- 
man civilians; the control of billions of 
dollars’ worth of railroad property by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or the 
restraints laid by the Sherman law upon 
commercial and industrial operations. The 
results of education and reading are to 
put more generally into practice the theory 
that we are our “brother’s keeper.” In a 
word, social ethics are not static there is 
constant conflict between social ethics and 
social statics, with the inevitable uplifting 
of the mass to a generally higher plane. 
Every proposed change affecting business 
methods in the past has been viewed with 
more or less fear of consequences, and, as 
every' experienced man can testify, most 
apprehensions were over troubles that 
never happened. 



—Bank exchanges in Pittsburgh last 
year, as reported by Manager W. W. 
McCandless of the Pittsburgh Clearing- 
House Association, reached a total of $2,- 
939,409,512, which was not only a gain over 
1912, but a record figure. 
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The three largest banks maintained their 
former relative positions, indicated by the 
volume of business handled, but the 
Peoples National moved up from the sixth 
position into fourth place, and the Columbia 
National from seventh to fifth, the Union 
National from eighth to sixth, the Diamond 
National from tenth to seventh and the 
Commercial National from thirteenth to 
eighth. The Keystone and the Lincoln 
National each moved up three positions. 

The First and Second National banks 
were merged April 26, 1913, and the First- 
Second National closed July 5. The Fed- 
eral National went into voluntary liquida- 
tion December 17, 1913. 

The present membership of the clearing 
house embraces seventeen banks, against 
twenty banks in the previous year. 

— The banking and commercial interests 
of this city are making a vigorous campaign 
for the location of a Federal Reserve Bank 
in Pittsburgh. 

— Last year’s dividends of the Union 
Trust Company footed up 106 per cent. 



— January 11 was the centennial anni- 
versary of the National Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington, and on that date the 
officers and directors issued an invitation 
to the public to call and inspect “the oldest 
national bank in the District of Columbia.” 
The event was further commemorated by 
the issuance of a book giving a concise his- 
tory of the institution, with suitable illus- 
trations. 

This institution was organized as the 
Bank of the Metropolis, January 11*, 1814, 
and entered the national banking system 
as the National Metropolitan Bank of 
Washington in 1865. In October, 1904, the 
business of the Citizens’ National Bank 
^vas taken over, and the name changed to 
National Metropolitan-Citizens Bank, 
* new capital of $800,000; but in 1906 
“sent title was resumed. 
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The National Metropolitan Bank in its 
hundred years of existence has survived 
three wars, seven panics, four incorpora- 
tions and numerous other vicissitudes. Of 
all the District banks incorporated in 
1814-17 only two others have survived. 

During its hundred years the bank has 
had eight presidents. George W. White, 
the present head of the bank, was elected 
on January 13, 1909. He was bom in 
Washington February 11, 1870, and finished 
his education in that city. 

He began his banking education as a 
clerk in the bank on June 29, 1885; and 
subsequently became cashier and vice- 
president, successively, of the Commercial 
National Bank. 




George W. White 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL METROPOLITAN BANK, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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At the annual election in January, 1909, 
Mr. White was chosen president of the 
National Metropolitan Bank; and by his 
able and efficient management has brought 
the bank to its present sound and substan- 
tial condition, with largely increased earn- 
ings and deposits. 

— Pennsylvania has 475 State banks, sav- 
ings banks and trust companies with total 
resources of $1,251,308,56;?. There are over 
:?,000,000 depositors and $892,000,000 of de- 
posits. 

— On January 16 the National Bank of 
Port Jervis, X. Y., took possession of its new 
building, which is constructed of brick and 
terra cotta and is described by the Port 
Jervis “Gazette” as one of the most beauti- 
ful and most imposing buildings in Port 
Jervis. The public space in the banking 
room is forty-five feet six inches long by 
twelve feet ten inches wide. The bank is 
equipped in modern style throughout and 
is a very beautiful, commodious and sub- 
stantial banking home. This bank dates its 
organization back to March, 1853. Its present 
officers are: Dr. W. L. Cuddepaek, presi- 
dent; Jeremiah B. Thorpe, vice-president; 
Eugene F. Mapes, cashier. 

— Directors of the Dover (X. J.) Trust 
Company have decided to begin the erec- 
tion of a new building about May 1. It 
will lie fireproof and constructed either of 
white granite or white marble. 

— Asbury Park, X. J., now has a local 
chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, with these officers: President, Lough- 
lin R. Hetrick, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove Bank; vice-president, Taulman A. 
Miller, Ocean Grove Xationnl Bank; secre- 
tary, William C. Rogers, Asbury Park 
Trust Company; treasurer, Robert G. 
Poole, First Xationnl Bank, Belmar. 

—James W. Pittenger, the new assistant 
cashier of the Xational Xewark Banking 
Company, Xewark, X. J., was first em- 



ployed in the Manufacturers Xational 
Bank of Newark for about four years. He 
entered the employ of the National Xewark 
Banking Company July 8, 1895, serving as 
a clerk in various departments up to dis- 
count clerk, where he remained for several 
years. He had been engaged on credit de- 
partment work during the past year, and on 
December 22, 1913, was appointed assistant 
cashier. 




James W. Pittenger 



ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL NEWARK BANK- 
ING CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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— An increase from $200,000 to $500,000 
in the capital of the Union Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., is contemplated. Fred- 
erick: W. Zoller, secretary of the company, 
was recently elected president to succeed 
Frank W. Taylor, who declined re-election 
on account of the state of his health, but 
who remains with the company as chair- 
man of the hoard. B. S. Raplee was elected 
secretary to succeed M. Zoller. 

• 

— Herewith are presented, through the 
courtesy of the Bankers Building Bureau 
of New York, some illustrations of the new 
building of the Citizens Bank of Freeland, 
Pa. The new building is of granite, brick, 
steel and concrete and is fireproof. It has 
steel counters, desks, etc., and the parti- 
tions, doors and window frames are also of 
steel, with a beautiful Circassian walnut 




E NS BANK. KREE1 \M>, PA. 



finish, with tile floors, marble wainscoting 
and marble base. By day the building is 
lighted through three large panel art-glass 
ceiling lights, and by night over 200 tung- 
sten electric lamps make the building al- 
most as light as bv day. 

The Citizens Bank w'as organized in 1890, 




CITIZENS BANK, FHEEI.AND, PA. 



and has $100,000 capital, $100,000 surplus 
and profits, and deposits from $725„../0 to 
$750,000. Its officers are: President, H. C. 
Koons; first vice-president, Wm. Birkbeck; 
second vice-president, R. B. Davis; cashier, 
W. E. Kahler; assistant cashier. Geo. A. 
Shigo. 

— The Marine National Bank, Buffalo, X. 
Y., now occupies its splendid new building, 
an illustration of wdiich has already been 
presented in this Magazine. 

— A merger of the National City Bank 
of Baltimore with the First National Bank 
is being arranged with prospects favorable 
to its const ruination. 



— That the present period is one of the 
most prosperous in the history of the First 
National Bank of Cooperstown. New York, 
is evidenced by the action of its board of 
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directors in setting aside $6,000 from the 
net earnings as a dividend which was pay- 
able February 1 at the rate of eight per 
ctnl. Previous dividends have been at the 
rate of six per cent. The capital stock of 
the bank is $150,000 and its surplus and 
profits as shown by last report, $129,733.47. 

The officers of the bank are: President, 
Lynn J. Arnold; vice-president, Charles A. 
Scott; cashier, George H. White; assistant 
cashiers, Frank Hale and W. P. K. Fuller. 

— Charles C. Henderson, formerly vice- 
president of the Citizens Deposit and Trust 
Company, Sharpsburg, Pa., has been elected 
president to succeed the late S. J. Saint, 
end W. J. T. Saint has been chosen vice- 
president. 

— Hartwell Morse, cashier of the City 
National Bank, Binghamton, X. Y., recently 
completed a half-century of service with 
that institution. He was born in Eaton, 
X. Y., in 1843, and went to Binghamton in 
1864, entering the City National Bank as a 
messenger on January 7 of that year. He 
was promoted through the various grades 
of work until in 1878 he became cashier. 

—Toward the close of 1913 the deposits 
of the banks of York County. Pa., were 
$20,896,000, compared with $19,757,000 at 
about the same period in 1912. 

— Following a pleasant custom which it 
inaugurated four years ago, the City Bank 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE in assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Ranks. Bankers. Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 



of Syracuse, N. Y., gave its annual banquet 
to stockholders and guests on the evening 
of December 1 at the Onondaga Hotel. 
Elliott C. McDougal, president of the Bank 
of Buffalo and former vice-president of the 
New York State Bankers Association, was 
the principal speaker, his theme being the 
currency bill then pending in Congress. 



* 



NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— It was announced on January 26 that 
a consolidation had been arranged between 
the Lincoln Trust Company and the Inter- 
national Trust Company. By the terms of 
the consolidation the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany will liquidate and its present quarters 
will he utilized as a branch of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company. 

John M. Graham, for more than thirty 
years president of the International, will 
retire from that office, but will remain 
as a director, and Charles G. Bancroft, 
president of the Lincoln Trust Company, 
will become president of the International 
Trust Company. Henry L. Jewett, now 
secretary and treasurer, will become vice- 
president and Clifford B. Whitney, treas- 
urer of the Lincoln Trust Company, will 
become treasurer of the International Trust 
Company. 

The capital of the International Trust 
Company under the new administration will 
he $1 ,0(K),000, with a surplus of $1,000,000, 
with combined deposits of $10,000,000 and 
total assets of about $14,000,000. 

— The First National Bank has voted to 
enter the Federal Reserve Bank system, 
regarding the advantages of the new' law 
as far outweighing its defects. Good ad- 
ministration of the new system is relied on 
to lessen its imperfections. 
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— The annual banquet of the Massachu- 
setts Bankers Association was held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel on the evening of Jan- 
uary 8, a large number of bankers from all 
parts of the State being present. The new 
Federal Reserve Act was the principal 
topic discussed. 

— P. Robert Greene has been added to the 
board of directors of the Puritan Trust 
Company. The stockholders of the com- 
pany at their annual meeting voted to let 
the directors decide on entering the new 
Federal Reserve system. 

— Warren E. Locke and others have filed 
a petition for permission to incorporate the 
Tremont Trust Company. 

— Incorporators of the Industrial Trust 
Company decided to change the name to the 
Massachusetts Trust Company — a change 
made possible through the courtesy of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, which had ac- 
quired the right to use the word “Massa- 
chusetts” through absorption some years 
since of the Massachusetts Loan and Trust 
Co. 

The new company recently completed its 
organization bv the election of these 
officers: President, General Edgar R. 

Champlin; vice-president, Elmer A. Stev- 
ens, State Treasurer of Massachusetts; 
treasurer, Charles D. Buckner. 

• 

— Boston Chapter American Institute of 
Banking had its fourth annual banquet on 
the evening of February 11, with President 
Robert H. Bean in the chair. The speakers 
were Deputy Comptroller Fisher of New 
York, Dr. Chas. B. Meding of New York 
and H. J. Dreher of Milwaukee, president 
of the American Institute of Banking. 

This annual banquet of Boston Chapter 
is a pleasant variation in an educational 
programme representing a vast amount of 
hard work bestowed upon the study of 
practical bank matters. 



— At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Old Colony Trust Company 
on January ^7, Cameron Forbes, former 
Governor of the Philippine Islands, was 
elected a director in place of Chas. S. 
Mellen. The other directors and officers 
were reelected. Directors were authorized 
to use their discretion about joining the 
Federal Reserve system. 






— At the recent annual meeting of the 
Northampton (Mass.) Institution for Sav- 
ings it was voted to put up a new building 
the coming season, to be used exclusively 
for banking purposes. 
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— Extensive improvements are being 
made in the building of the Salem (Mass.) 
Five Cents Savings Bank. When these im- 
provements are completed, the bank will 
have the entire first floor and the banking 
rooms will be especially fine. 



— The Taunton (Mass.) Savings Bank 
now occupies its new building, which in 
materials, construction and equipment con- 
forms to the best standards of savings bank 
building and furnishing. It is purely a bank 
structure, devoted entirely to the business 
of the savings institution. 



— Some time ago the Executive Council of 
the Massachusetts Bankers Association voted 
to propose to the other State bankers associ- 
ations of New' England that a joint summer 
meeting be held, and the Massachusetts As- 
sociation voted, through its executive council, 
in favor of such a plan. Acting on this 
vote, invitations were sent by the Massa- 
chusetts Association’s officers to officers of 
other State associations, and at a meeting in 
Boston the proposal was discussed, the 
opinions elicited being generally favorable. 

The interests of the bankers of the va- 
rious New England States are identical in 
many respects and considerable enthusiasm 
on the ‘‘getting together” proposition has 
been raised. 

There is no intention of submerging the 
identity of the various State organizations, 
as each w’ill hold its separate business meet- 
ing, but the plan is to draw all of the New 
England bankers together for the promotion 
of friendship and closer and clearer under- 
standing of their common cause in the pro- 
motion of the welfare of New r England. 

At this summer meeting the best speakers 
on modern banking subjects will be prtv 
cured and an effort will be made to enlist 
the cooperation of all the banks in the 
“Boost New* England” movement, which is 
slowly but steadily gathering headway. The 
leaders of tlte movement are not ready as 
yet to announce the proposed place of 
meeting or the date, although both have 
been carefully and thoroughly discussed, as 
it is felt that the whole subject should first 
receive the endorsement of the various 
associations. 

It is hoped to make this joint meeting 
an annual affair, but much will depend on 
the success of the first meeting. 



—The National Bank of Commerce, Prov- 
idence, R. I., is now installed in its new 
banking rooms in the Turk’s Head Building, 
giving the bank the advantage of a more 
central location and much more room. New 
furniture has been added and the equip- 
ment modernized throughout. This bank 
was organized in 1851 and three years later 
moved into the building which it recently 
vacated for the new’ quarters. From the 
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organization of the bank only four presi- 
dents have held office and only three cashiers. 

— About the end of the present year the 
Mechanics National Bank of New Bedford, 
Mass., will have its new building completed. 

— A report of the Bank Commissioners of 
Connecticut recently made public shows 
that the total amount of deposits in all the 
banks under the jurisdiction of the Bank 



Department on October 1, 1912, was $344, 
994,319.37 and on October 1, 1913, was $3o6,- 
870,739.05, a gain of $11,876,419.68, or 3 1-3 
per cent, in total deposits. The increase 
in assets of the savings banks was $9,900- 
308.19 

— Bank Commissioner George H. New- 
hall’s annual report, submitted to the Jan- 
uary session of the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature, shows that the banks of that State 
are in good condition. For the year end- 
ing June 30, 1913, savings deposits increased 
$7,422,030 and the number of depositors in- 
creased from 205 957 to 214,687. 

— Progress is being made in the improve, 
ments under way in the Andover (Mass.) 
National Bank’s quarters. These altera- 
tions^ are extensive, and will transform the. 
bank’s home into a thoroughly modern es- 
tablishment, with much additional space 
both for the working force and the public, 
and accommodations in the way of safety 
vaults that will increase the bank’s ability 
to care for the valuables of its patrons as 
well as better to safeguard its own funds. 

— Early in March work will be begun on 
the new building of the Broadway Bank 
and Trust Company, New Haven, Conn. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 

— Mention was made in the January 
Magazine (page 126) of the new building 
now under construction for the Hibernia 
Bank, Savannah, Ga. Herewith is an illus- 
tration of the building, giving a fair idea 




HIBERNIA RANK, SAVANNAH, GA. 

of how it will appear when completed. The 
new bank is to occupy the site of the old 
Board of Trade Building, and will have an 
exterbr of white granite, a steel frame and 
cost about $100,000. 

— L. L. Henderson and C. B. Gillespie 
are reported to be organizing a trust com- 
pany at Dallas, Texas, with a capitalization 
of not less than $200,000, and to open early 
in March. 

—An increase from $150,000 to $300,000 
in the capital of the Traders National 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala., is reported. 

—The Texarkana (Texas- Arkansas) Na- 
tional Bank has moved its quarters on the 
first floor of the new steel building at 
Broad street and State Line avenue. 



— For the purpose of transacting a gen- 
eral trust business, not including banking, 
the Fidelity Trust Company has been incor- 
porated at Houston, Texas, bv James L. 
Autrv and others, to have $100,000 capital 
and $25,000 surplus at the start. 

— Desiring to retire from active business 
life, W. B. Chew declined reelection as 
president of the South Texas Commercial 
National Bank of Houston and was suc- 
ceeded by James A. Barker at the annual 
meeting of the shareholders of the bank on 
January 13. Mr. Chew had been in business 
for forty-eight years, and for thirty years 
of this time in Houston. 

In 1836 the Commercial National Bank 
of Houston was organized and he was elect- 
ed one of the directors. In January, 1889, 
he was elected to the vice-presidency and 
in January, 1890, was elected to the presi- 
dency, continuing in that position until the 
consolidation of the Commercial National 
Bank end the South Texas National Bank 
on March 2. 1912, being elected president of 
the consolidated bank. Mr. Chew’s resig- 
nation as president does not indicate that 
he relinquishes his interest in the bank, for 
he remains a member of the board of 
directors. 

Captain James A. Barker, who succeeds 
Mr. Chew r as president of the South Texas 
Commercial National Bank, is one of the 
eminent lawyers of the Southwest. He was 
for many years vice-president of the Com- 
mercial National Bank, and when the 
merger was effected he became a vice- 
president of the South Texas Commercial 
National. 

— Confidence is expressed in the location 
of a Federal Reserve Bank in the south- 
eastern section of the country, probably at 
Atlanta. Naturally, bankers and business 
men in the .sections where these institutions 
are to be established are looking about for 
suitable men to serve as directors of the 
Reserve Banks, for under the terms of the 
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law this will be a position of great respon- 
sibility, requiring men of proved banking 
ability, wide experience and acquaintance. 

For the southeastern Reserve Bank, Mr. 
L. P. Hillyer, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can National Bank, Macon, Ga., and presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers Association, is 
mentioned as being well qualified for the 
position of director. 

— Secretary G. R. De Saussure writes 
that the annual convention of the Florida 
Bankers Association will lie held at Lake- 
land, Fla., April 24 and 2J. 

— Several changes in the directorate and 
one in the personnel of officers was made 
at the annual election of directors and 
officers of the Freeport, Texas, National 
Bank. Judge A. E. Masterson of Ang’.e- 
ton, Tex., W. Joel Bryan of Freeport, and 



R. E. L. Stringfellow of Velasco, Tex., 
were elected to fill vacancies on the board 
of directors, caused by the resignation of 
E. C. Hastings of Kansas City, Frank 
Hastings of Stamford, Tex., and Judge W. 
T. Andrews of Stamford, Tex. The other 
members of the board reelected were S. M. 
Swenson of New York, and C. A. Jones 
and George C. Morris of Freeport. 

C. A. Jones was elected vice-president 
to succeed E. P. Swenson of New York. 
The other officers of the bank for the en- 
suing year are S. M. Swenson, president, 
and George C. Morris, cashier. The latter 
made a report to the board and stockhold- 
ers whieh showed that the business done by 
the bank during the first five months of the 
bank’s existence has been gratifying. The 
Freeport National Bank is the only Federal 
bank in Brazoria countv. 
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— Thomas B. McAdams, heretofore cash- 
ier of the Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Ya., was elected vice-president at the 
annual meeting on January 13, his title 
now* being vice-president and cashier. John 
C. White was elected assistant cashier. 

This institution might be called the bank 




Thomas B. McAdams 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 

with the big surplus — five times the capital. 
Specifically, it has $200,000 capital, $1,000,- 
000 earned surplus, $190,70.5 undivided 
profits, and $7,377,008 deposits. 

— The Louisville (Ky.) National Banking 
Company, of which Col. John H. Leathers 
is president, now occupies its newly- 
renovated hanking rooms, which are pro- 
nounced by the Louisville “Post'’ to be 
among the most l>eautiful in that city. 

— Clarence Crowson, who for the past 
year was connected with the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and who is a capable and 
well-liked hanker, was recently elected 
cashier of the Home Banking Company of 
Hight Point, N. C. 

— The Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
of Tampa, Florida, which is one of the 
large and progressive banks of that pros- 
perous city, reported on December 31 : capi- 
tal, $2.50,000; surplus (earned) $3.50,000; 
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undivided profits, $1 l(i,397 ; deposits, $1,- 
802,110. 

Its officers are: John Trice, president; 
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C. E. Allen, E. M. Hendry and L. A. Bize, 
vice-presidents; W. W. Trice, cashier; D. 
H. Laney and W. W. Blount, assistant 
cashiers. 

— It is reported that the Anderson (S. C.) 
Banking and Trust Company will merge 
with the Citizens National Bank. Each had 
a capital of $100,000, but the Citizens Na- 
tional will hereafter have $150,000 capital. 

— Texas State hanks, according to Bank 
Commissioner Collier, are eligible, under the 
law* of that State, to membership in the 
Federal Reserve Bank system. 

© 

WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— John J. Arnold is a new r vice-president 
of the First National Bank, retaining his 
position and title as manager of the foreign 
exchange department of the bank. 

Thomas E. Wilson, president of Morris 
& Co., is a new director of the bank, suc- 
ceeding Edward Morris, deceased. 

At the directors' meeting it was voted to 



make application for membership in the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Combined deposits of the First National 
Bank and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
are now over $177,700,000. 

— Deposits of the Union Trust Company 
on January 14 were $20,782,188, to which 
point they have grown from $8,370,501 in 
1904. This company has $1 ,200,000 capital, 
$1,600,000 surplus and $101,720 undivided 
earnings. Its total resources are $23,683,- 
909. Established in 1869 as the Union In- 
surance and Trust Company, the title w T ns 
changed in 1873 to the Union Trust Com* 
pany. For forty years it has been doln^ 
business at the same location and prac- 
tically under the same management. 

At the annual election. January 13, Frank 
C. Caldwell and Howard Elling were elect- 
ed additional directors. The officers of the 
company were reelected and C. B. Hazle- 
wood, formerly assistant secretary. w r as 
elected assistant to the president, and John 
S. Gleason was elected an additional assist- 
ant cashier. 

— Savings deposits aggregating $242,892,- 
917, as reported by the banks of Chicago 
under date of January 14, are the highest 
cn record. The increase of $9,509,446 since 
the local institutions reported on October 
22 preceding also is the largest gain made 
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in these accounts between official calls. 
Compared with a year ago savings show 
an increase of nearly $18,000,000. 

— In its monthly letter for January the 
National City Bank has this tart comment 
on the outlook for 1914: 

The outlook for the new year depends 
very largely on the attitude of the federal 
government toward the great industrial and 
business interests, which during the last six 
months have undergone a period of excep- 
tional strife, unrest and misgiving. During 
a considerable period of 1918 conditions 
were such as to make it impossible for busi- 
ness men to attempt constructive work of 
any kind. Uncertainty over the tariff, over 
the currency bill, over politics, and over 
criminal and civil prosecutions under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law was such as to 
make it difficult for the country to show 
much headway. It is of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, that these elements of 
uncertainty should be eliminated as soon 
as possible, for business men must be en- 
couraged and investors must be reassured 
if the story of the new year is to be differ- 
ent from that of 1913 — and the whole coun- 
try is hoping that it will be. Nineteen 
hundred and thirteen was long on politics 
and short on confidence; now. if the 
country is given half a chance the process 
of recovery will be swift and certain. 



— The Madison-Kedzie State Bank has 
taken title to its new building at 3131 West 
Madison street. The land fronts forty-one 
feet and has a depth of ninety-nine feet. 
The building is a three-story structure of 
Bedford stone with white marble pillars. 
The interior is finished in marble and 
bronze. The building is said to have cost, 
including equipment, $69,753, while the cost 
of the land was $11,100. H. H. Baum is 
president of the bank and Benjamin Kulp 
vice-president. The building has just been 
finished, the bank having moved in only 
recently. 



— Vice-President W. T. Fenton of the 
National Bank of the Republic was one of 
the first banks in this city to make applica- 
tion for membership in the Federal Reserve 
system. 

The disposition among the national banks 
seems to be practically unanimous in accept- 
ing the new system and some of the State 
institutions are going in also. 



— Some of the advantages to a State 
bank in entering the new Federal Reserve 
system are thus stated in a letter which 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, has addressed to 
the shareholders of that institution: 

By becoming a member of the Federal 
Reserve banking system the Central Trust 
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Company of Illinois will not lose any essen- 
tial powers now possessed under State laws, 
and will have the following advantages: 

1. Improved exchange facilities. 

2 . The opportunity to enter the field to 
secure on equal terms with national banks 
the deposits of member banks. 

3. The opportunity to secure Federal 
Reserve bank notes by rediscounts, if de- 
si rable. 

4. The supervision and examination of 
the National Government, in addition to 
that of the State of Illinois. 



* 

St. Louis 

— Festus J. Wade, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company and the Mercantile 
National Bank of St. Iahus, and a member 
of the Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, has issued a 
statement setting forth the advantages 
which State banks and trust companies will 
obtain by entering the new Federal Reserve 
system. He points out that these institu- 
tions will gain most of the advantages of 
national banks, that they will come under 
the supervision of the Federal Government 
in addition to that of the State, and that 
they will also become part of a homogene- 
ous banking system. 



—The Laclede Trust Company, which 
opened on December 15 at 6 South Jeffer- 
son avenue, received $80,000 in deposits on 
its first day. William G. Mueller is presi- 
dent of the company. Other officers are 
Fred Heger and John C. Rodenberg, vice- 
presidents, and H. W. Kroeger, secretary 
and treasurer. 

—North St. Louis businessmen are report- 
ed as organising the Water Tower Bank, a 
State institution, with $100,000 capital. 



— Corn contests, which are a new thing 
with banks in some parts of the country, 
are an old story with the Old Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Zanesville, Ohio. H. A. Sharpe, 
cashier, writes the Magazine that the bank 
closed its ninth annual corn contest in De- 
cember last. 

A description of one of these contests 
was published in The Bankers Magazine 
for March, 1912, and brought to the Old 
Citizens National Bank many inquiries from 
all parts of the country for information 
about conducting these contests — informa- 
tion which the bank w r as glad to supply. 

— Kansas State and private banks and 
trust companies, as per reports to the Bank 
Commissioner December 4, have total depos- 
its of $107,233,988, an increase of $1,663,674, 
compared with December 4, 1912. Their 
capital stock aggregates $18,987,800, and 
surplus and profits over $11,000,000. They 
have $354,030 on deposit with the State 
Treasurer as a guaranty' fund, and their 
legal reserve, on the date of the report, was 
tw'enty-nine per cent. 



— W. A. Miller and F. A. Nienhauser, 
former officials of the First National Bank 
of St. Paul, Minn., have organized in that 
city the National Bank of Commerce with 
$400,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. The 
new bank selected for its location the old 
quarters of the Merchants National Bank. 



— December 15 marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the First National Bank of 
Galesburg, 111., it having been incorporated 
December 15, 1863, with a capital of $100,- 
000. During its half century it has had but 
three presidents and five cashiers, and has 
paid out in dividends considerably over one 
million dollars. Present capital, $150,000; 
surplus and profits, $277,500. Its officers 
are: President, L. F. Wertman; cashier, 
Frank L. Conger. 



— In the last three months covered bv 
the reports of the State banks of Wiscon- 
sin those institutions increased their re- 
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sources over $6,000,000, to an aggregate of 
more than $230,000,000. and the number of 
bunks grew from 629 to 612. 

— Deposits of the St. Paul, Minn., banks 
toward the end of last year w r ere $75,000,000, 
against $61,000,000 in 1912. Clearings were 
$60,000,000 greater than in the year pre- 
ceding. 

— A bill has been prepared for introduc- 
tion in the Ohio Legislature authorizing 
State banks to subscribe for stock in the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

— Kansas State banks may take advantage 
of the provisions of the new currency law 
and take stock in the federal regional re- 
serve banks, according to an opinion writ- 
ten by John S. Dawson, Attorney-General, 
for Charles M. Sawyer, State Bank Com- 
missioner. 

In his written opinion Attorney-General 
Dawson said, in part: 

“In my opinion, the section quoted from 
the Kansas banking law prohibits the banks 
of Kansas from investing their funds in 
ordinary banks and ordinary corporations. 
The legislature at the time of the passage 
of that law had no other banks nor corpora- 
tions in mind and did not contemplate the 
existence of a federal bank or intend to re- 
strict the State banks of Kansas from par- 
ticipating in the benefits of a federal law, 
having as its purpose the providing of an 
absolutely safe investment upon a reason- 
able rate of interest and a means of dis- 
counting its commercial paper and receiving 
in exchange therefor circulating notes 
backed by the Federal government. 

“In my opinion, there is good reason for 
holding at this time that the section of the 
Kansas banking law has no application to 
and does not restrict the State banks from 
becoming holders of stock in the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank that may be organized 
in the district that will include the State 
of Kansas.” 

A similar view is taken by the Bank 
Commissioner of Missouri, but the State 
banking authorities of California and Michi- 
gan are of a different opinion. 



— Since its opening last spring the North 
Harrison Trust and Savings Bank, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has occupied temporary quar- 
ters, but on January 3 the bank received 
the visits of many friends in its new build- 
ing and added very substantial sums to its 
commercial and savings deposits. Prizes of 
$10, $5 and $?.50 were given for the first, 
second and third largest deposits. 



— The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Savings 
Bank is planning a twelve-story building on 
its present site. 



— An imposing five-story bank, store and 
office building has been completed for the 
First National Bank, Virginia, Minn. The 
bank has fitted up its new rooms with the 
latest equipment, including three vaults. 

— Early last month the Peoples National 
Bank of Steubenville, Ohio, took possession 
of its new fireproof building. The inside 
size of the building is thirty-four by sixty 
feet. The architecture is Greek-Corinthian. 
The front is a massive structure, rising 
forty feet above the pavement in the center, 
and buttressed by large granite * columns 
three feet in diameter. 

In size, arrangement and fitting the new 
banking rooms are models, a large modern 
vault being a prominent feature of the 
equipment. 

— A six-story bank and office building 
will be erected by the Broadway Bank, 
Denver, Colo., at the corner of Broadway 
and First avenue, in the center of South 
Denver's business section. 



PACIFIC STATES 

—Some changes in the officers of the Old 
National Bank of Spokane, Washington, 
were made at the recent annual election. 
W. D. Vincent, who has been cashier since 
1895, was advanced to the position of vice- 
president on account of his long and highly 
valued service to the hank. J. A. Yeomans, 
heretofore assistant cashier, was elected 
cashier; W. J. Smithson remains an assist- 
ant cashier and George H, Greenwood, 
acting auditor, and Joseph W. Bradley, 
manager of the collection department, were 
elected assistant cashiers. W. J. Kom- 
mers, vice-president of the Union Trust 
and Savings Bank, was elected a director 
of the Old National Bank. 

W. D. Vincent, the new vice-president, 
assisted in securing the charter of the Old 
National in 1891, was acting cashier in 1894, 
and has been cashier since 1895. He has 
been in the banking business twenty-eight 
years, his first employment being in the 
First National Bank ‘of Macon, Mo., in 
1885. He has resided in Spokane since 1891. 
He has served as manager of the Spokane 
Clearing House Association for a term of 
years, as president of the Washington 
Bankers Association, and at present is a 
member of the executive council of the A. 
B. A., of the agricultural commission of the 
same association, and of the executive com- 
mittee of its clearing-house section. 

— California hankers will hold the next 
annual convention of their State association 
at Oakland, May 27, 28 and 29. 
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—The January 13 statement of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francisco 
showed deposits of $20,321,328.17. 

—Plans have been made for a five-story 
bank and hotel building at Logan, Utah, 
Thatcher Bros. Banking Co. to occupy a 
portion of the ground floor. 

—At San Diego, Cal., the Union Trust 
Company has been organized with a present 
subscribed capital of $100,000 and $500,000 
authorized, but no more being offered now. 

Officers and directors of the new company 
are: President, John F. Forward; first 
vice-president, John F. Forward, Jr.; sec- 
ond vice-president, A. H. Sweet; secretary 
and treasurer, James D. Forward and M. 
F. Heller; counsel, A. H. Sweet and R. C. 
Springer; trust officer, W. H. Talbot. 

It is the intention to do a trust company 
business and not to accept banking deposits. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
High Commissioner of Canada, and Hon- 
orary President of the Bank of Montreal, 
died* in London January 21. He had reached 
a great age, having been born in Scotland 
in 1820. His services in many departments 
of activity were eminent and he had long 
been one of the notable figures of the 
British Empire. 

» 

— During the twelve months ending No- 
vember 30, 1913, says the “Financial Post 
of Canada,” the Canadian chartered banks 
made a net gain of 203 in the number of 
branches. 

At the end of November the banks had 
a total of 3,028 branches doing business 
throughout the Dominion. Of these over 
a third were located in the Province of 
Ontario. Quebec was the second province 
in point of numbers, having 542, or about 
Half the number of Ontario. Saskatchewan 
led Alberta by considerably over a hundred 
and was ahead of British Columbia by 
even more than that. Nova Scotia had 
fhirtv-five more branches than New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island had the 
smallest number. 

The Bank of Commerce led the banks 
in number of branches doing business, 
having 374, as compared with 363 branches 
of the Royal, the nearest competitor. The 
Union Bank is particularly strong in num- 
ber of branches, being third to the above- 
named banks with 314. In point of distri- 
bution of branches the Commerce led again, 
having branches more generally distrib- 
uted throughout the Dominion than any 
bank. The Nationale had more branches in 
Ontario than any other bank has in any 



province, namely 121. The Royal is second 
with 121 in Ontario. 

— A branch of the Bank of British North 
America has been opened at Kandahar, 
Saskatchewan. 

— Bath, N. B., has a new branch of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, with a sub- 
agency at Bristol, N. B., both under the 
supervision of the Fredericton manager. 

— For 1913 the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce granted a ten per cent, bonus to* 
employees compared with seven and one- 
half per cent, the preceding year. This, 
bank has more than 3,000 employees. 

— E. C. Pratt, formerly assistant manager 
of Molson’s Bank, has been elected manager 
to succeed the late James Elliott. 



— AV. G. Spencer of the Cobalt branch of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce has been 
transferred to Toronto. 



— H. Brooks is in charge of the branch 
of the Bank of Montreal, recently opened* 
at the corner of Main and Prior streets,. 
Vancouver. 



— A correspondent of the “Financial* 
Post” reports these bank improvements in 
Winnipeg: 

The Quebec Bank is erecting in Winnipeg 
a four-story building on Portage avenue on 
the site formerly occupied by the Street 
Railway Company’s offices. The building 
will not be completed until next year, much 
of the summer having been consumed in 
driving the concrete caissons to a firm- 
foundation on rock. Exclusive of the cost 
of the site, the Quebec Bank will cost a 
quarter of a million. It has a frontage on- 
Portage avenue of 62 feet and a depth of 
108 feet. As the frontage is worth at least 
$5,000 a foot, the property itself is worth 
well over $300,000. 

The Merchants’ Bank of Canada is 
building two new buildings, one being an* 
entirely new branch, while the other is 
virtually an extension of their present main- 
office in the city. In the latter case the 
bank bought the property immediately ad- 
joining their building, this lot having a nar- 
row frontage on Main street. A seven- 
story building conforming in architecture 
to the main building has been erected, 
which will give the bank a large amount 
of additional space. The new branch, which 
is on Main street north, is costing $40,000, 
and occupies a prominent corner, being a 
two-story building, with the bank on the 
ground floor and living quarters above. 

The Bank of Ottawa is spending $100,000" 
in additions and alterations to its office on 
Main street, these alterations comprising am 
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entirely new front and a two-story addition 
at the rear. 

In addition to these the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce has also spent $15,000 in im- 
provements and changes to its branch office 
on Main street north. 

— A branch of the Metropolitan Bank 
has been opened at King street and Sher- 
man avenue, Hamilton. 

— The capital of the Montreal Trust Com- 
pany is to be increased to $1,000,000. 

— The new building being constructed in 
Toronto for the Dominion Bank will be 
ready for occupancy September 1. 

— At the forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, at the head office in Montreal, Mr. E. 
L. Pease, the vice-president, who presided 
in the absence of President Holt, after 
giving a satisfactory account of the bank’s 
progress in the past year said: 

“AVith the object of rendering available 
for commercial requirements a portion of 
the funds invested in bank premises, the 
bank has during the past vear sold certain 
of its properties to the Globe Realty Cor- 
poration, Limited, a company organized 
and controlled by the bank. The value of 
these properties was fixed by independent 
appraisal. Sixty per cent, of the appraised 
value has been paid to the bank in first 
mortgage bonds, secured upon the same 
properties, and the remaining forty per cent, 
in shares of the company, which shares 
have been entirely written off. The bonds 
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will be sold without any liability, direct or 
indirect, on the part of the bank. 

“The properties sold will continue to be 
occupied by the bank under lease from the 
company, and the rentals, which are not 
higher than we have charged the branches 
in the past, will provide for the interest on 
the bonds and a sinking fund sufficient to 
retire them at maturity in twenty-five years, 
when the bank will become the virtual own- 
er of the properties as owning and control- 
ling all the shares of the company. Im- 
portant buildings required in the future 
will be constructed by the company, pro- 
vision being made for the cost by the sale 
of bonds and shares, as already described. 

“The course, which is followed by leading 
hanks in other countries and by some in 
Canada, is believed by your directors to 
serve tlie best interests of tlie public, a* 
well as those of the bank.” 



— James McKinnon, manager of the 
Eastern branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, was elected Mayor of Sher- 
brooke, by acclamation, January 12. 

— H. H. Cowley, for the last three years 
manager at Ottawa of the Union Bank of 
Canada, has been appointed manager of the 
bank’s chief office at Vancouver, B. C. 



— Profits of the Quebec Bank for the 
last year, after making the usual deduc- 
tions, were $309,228.14, to be added to $56,- 
962.50 premium on new capital. After mak- 
ing allotments for dividends, pensions, de- 
preciation, etc., $56,962.50 was transferred 
to rest account and $25,004.62 carried for- 
ward. 

President John T. Ross read the direc- 
tors’ report at the ninety-sixth annual 
meeting of the bank in Quebec December 1. 
The general statement as of October 31 
showed: Capital, $2,727,850; rest, $1,306.- 
962.50; deposits, $14,504,692.16; total assets, 
$21,948,198.10. 

— At the annual meeting of shareholders 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce, held 
at the head office in Toronto, January 13, 
the general manager stated that the result 
of the last year’s business made the best 
record in the bank’s history. Net profits 
were $2,992,951.10, which added to the 
amount brought forward from lust year 
gave a total of $3,764,529.98. After pro- 
viding for dividends, etc., $1,000,000 w*as 
added to the rest account and $384,529.98 
carried forward. 

In the course of his address the general 
manager referred to plans under consider- 
ation for altering the present head office 
building, or possibly erecting n new 
building. 

On November 29 the statement of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce showed a bal- 
ance sheet of $260,030,720.57. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s First Year in the 

Presidency 



O NE year ago this month Woodrow Wilson was inaugurated 
President of the United States. His qualifications for this 
eminent and responsible position consisted in the ability to 
malr<> clear and striking presentation of facts, an evident honesty 
of purpose, high ideals, the intelligent outlook gained through long 
official association with Princeton University, the temperament and 
training of an American gentleman, but with only the political ex- 
perience obtained as Governor of the State of New Jersey. 

Whatever may be the differences of opinion respecting the 
probable results of the President’s policies, there can be no doubt 
that he has conscientiously devoted himself during this first 
year to the fulfillment of those pledges which himself and party 
made in the campaign preceding his elevation to the Presidency. 

He regarded these pledges as binding, and has endeavored in good 
faith to carry them out. 

It is entirely too soon for an accurate measurement of the char- 
acter of President Wilson’s first Administration, but it is not with- 
out interest and may not be unprofitable to take some notice of 
what has been proposed and accomplished in the short space of one 
year. 

The first part of the legislative programme, properly enough, 
related to the tariff. After consideration a law was enacted which 
no doubt fairly represented the views of the majority respecting 
tariff reduction. This law has not been in operation a sufficient 
length of time to permit of an appraisement of its value in reducing 
the cost of living, checking the aggressions of the trusts, or in de- 
veloping our foreign trade. The one perceptible effect of the tariff 
legislation has been the unsettling of business while the measure 
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was pending, which again emphasizes the fact that the commerce 
and industries of the country are liable at every quadremnal period 
in our history to be subjected to the uncertainties of radical changM 
in the tariff. These changes are made less with the view of benefit- 
ing anybody than for the purpose of carrying out somebody s hobby 
about free trade or protection, an income tax, or sonae other pet 
theory. The industries of the country would be conducted on a 
more certain basis, and the people be equally benefited, were it pos- 
sible to shape our tariff policy on a purely scientific business 
basis. Out of a few more centuries of disastrous experiences we 
may finally evolve a policy of dealing with the tariff through an 
expert commission, as a pure business problem, devoid of all politi- 

While the new tariff law may ultimately work out to the general 
advantage, up to the present moment it has failed to reveal its bene- 
ficial aspects. Whether the almost unprecedented lack of employ- 
ment at this time is due to the tariff or to other causes, does not 
alter the obvious fact that the uncertainty due to the tariff has been 
a contributing cause. Now that this uncertainty has passed away, 
however, business may go ahead on the new basis, at least for an- 



other three years. . 

Following the readjustment of the tariff (with its puzzling in- 
come tax adjunct) we have had an almost complete recasting of our 
banking system. Successive Republican Administrations from 
McKinley to Taft had listened to the complaints about our anti- 
quated banking system, but had lent no wiling ear to plans for its 
betterment. But it became evident very early in the Administration 
of President Wii-son that he meant that Congress should seriously 
address itself to the problem of banking reform. For this purpose 
he held Congress in continuous session for a long period, and finally 
a comprehensive banking measure was enacted. Not since Presi- 
dent Cleveland in 1893 wrung a repeal of the silver-purchase 
clause of the Sherman law of 1890 from an unwilling Congress has 
any President performed an act of such importance to the country’s 
banking and finance. 

But while the greatest credit must be given the President for 
this display of constructive statesmanship of the highest order, it is 
the same as with the tariff as to its ultimate effect upon the coun- 
try’s prosperity. We cannot yet predict with any degree of cer- 
tainty what the final result will be. It may be said, however, that 
it represents a serious attempt to create an orderly system of bank- 
ing, of greater safety and flexibility than the country has ever had 

Of the President’s policy toward the perplexing Mexican prob- 
lem it can merely be said that he has unquestionably acted from 
the highest motives and has exercised great patience and self- 
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restraint. But here again the outcome is uncertain. Will the policy 
of “watchful waiting” win in the end or not? 

In this brief glance at the President’s policies we now come to 
what is perhaps the most serious matter of all — the attitude toward 
business. 

The beginning of the enforcement of the Sherman anti-trust 
law dates from the accession of Theodore Roosf.vei,t to the Presi- 
dency. One of the characteristics of this gentleman’s official career 
has been a fondness for enforcing laws which had been presumably 
enacted as an expression of the community’s high moral sense, but 
whose enforcement was winked at by other officials who did not re- 
gard such laws very seriously. When Roosevelt was police com- 
missioner in New York he found that there was a law in existence 
providing for shutting up the saloons on Sunday. His predecessors 
in authority had not paid much attention to the law, but Mr. 
Roosevelt vigorously and effectively enforced it. Upon his acces- 
sion to the Presidency, he discovered the Sherman anti-trust law 
and at once began to study its possibilities for making things inter- 
esting. Everybody, almost, on the platform, in the press, and 
through all the customary channels of public discussion, 
had been solemnly condemning monopoly and the trusts. 
The Sherman law had been enacted as the consequence 

of this clamor. Once the law was enacted evervbodv seemed 

* • 

satisfied, and no one thought seriously of enforcing it. The 
law was merely an outlet, in statutory form, of the righteous 
frenzy against monopoly which had been excited by the frantic ap- 
peals of demagogic politicians. Mr. Roosevelt did not choose to 
regard the law in that light, and he set about its enforcement in 
dead earnest. “The Abyssinian treatment” was administered and 
“big business” realized that its operations must henceforth be car- 
ried on under the watchful eye of the Federal Government. That 
Mr. Roosevelt tried in good faith to apply the Sherman anti-trust 
act cannot be doubted; but that the method of trying to break up 
big business combinations by a series of lawsuits was futile, he him- 
self has admitted. His course in enforcing the law, however, did 
have one excellent result — it brought home to the great captains of 
industry a fact which some of them seem to have forgotten, namely, 
that the Federal Government represented a power greater than 
themselves, and one which they dare not in the future disregard. 

The attitude of Mr. Roosevelt toward the trusts no doubt rep- 
resented a phase of that practical idealism which has characterized 
his public career. 

Mr. Taft succeeded Roosevelt as President, and continued to 
bring lawsuits against combinations believed to be guilty of viola- 
tions of the anti-trust law. As a lawyer and judge, Mr. Taft 
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probably regarded the problem chiefly in its legal aspects. His pol- 
icy toward the illegal trusts consisted in enforcing the legislation 
which Congress had devised for their extermination, and while this 
policy did, in a number of cases, result in victorious suits by the 
Government and a dissolution of some of the combinations, it did 
not afford any permanent or satisfactory solution of the problem 
itself. 

Mr. Wilson entered upon his Presidential term imbued with 
the belief that powerful combinations were not only stifling com- 
petition and destroying the opportunities of the smaller business 
concerns but that they had the entire country in their grip. From 
this hateful thralldom it was his mission to free the people of the 
United States. His programme for effecting this righteous pur- 
pose consists of a series of bills designed largely to explain what the 
Sherman anti-trust law means and to make its enforcement more 
certain. It is also proposed to cure the evils that have developed 
through interlocking directorates. 

We do not propose to examine the details of these measures. 
They have not yet been enacted into law. What their effect will 
be can be judged only in the light of experience. 

This review of the first year of President Wilson’s Administra- 
tion reveals him to the country as a man of high ideals, of firm pur- 
pose, of earnestness, power and self-restraint. The success of his 
policies remains to be demonstrated, and upon the test of time de- 
pends his reputation for wise, practical statesmanship. 



BIG BUSINESS AND THE GOVERNMENT 



H ACKNEYED as this topic has become through endless dis- 
cussion, it nevertheless remains one of the most important 
and practical problems of the times. Heretofore the mat- 
ter has been dealt with from the standpoint of morals, and the re- 
former and the idealist have found it a theme upon which they could 
dwell in eloquent and well-rounded sentences sure to win the ap- 
plause of the multitude. But scant attention has been given to a 
scientific study of the real question at issue, namely, whether large 
business units are efficient or the reverse. The moral obliquity of 
some of them has obscured the real advantages of others, and the 
Government has been so intent upon punishing the few wrong- 
doers that it has had no time to inquire whether these evils are due 
to individuals or whether they are an indispensable attribute of 
big business itself. 

We know how business of all kinds was looked upon by the an- 
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dent philosophers. Pi.ato (“The Republic,” ii. 377) after making 
some general lamentations about trade and riches, says : “And so at 
last, instead of loving contention and glory, men become lovers of 
trade and money.” And Cicero (“De Officiis”) denounces as mean 
all labor not involving some art and all retail business. But while 
he thought merchandising on a small scale contemptible, it was not 
so despicable if carried on more ambitiously. He had a high 
opinion of the agriculturist. “For of all gainful professions,” he 
says, “nothing is better, nothing more pleasing, nothing more de- 
lightful, nothing better becomes a well-bred man than agriculture.” 
The eloquent Roman was evidently bidding for the farmer vote, 
just as some eloquent politicians have done in more recent times in 
our own land. In English fiction of the time of Trollope and 
Thackeray, to have been “in trade” was regarded as at least as 
heinous an offence as sheep stealing would be in these days. 

The fact remains that the warrior — sometimes an unconven- 
tional bandit — the philosophers, statesmen, idealists, poets and 
dreamers, in all ages, have affected to despise commerce and in- 
dustry. Demagogues arise and shed tears for humanity oppressed 
and ground down beneath the iron heels of capital, industry and 
commerce; and yet humanity’s advance out of the darkness of bar- 
barism has been precisely in proportion to its wise conservation of 
capital and the just apportionment of the fruit of industry and 
commerce to its producers. Cicero not only held the small mer- 
chant in contempt, but he despised the laborer. He says (“De 
Officiis”) : “All mechanical laborers are by their profession mean. 
For a workshop can contain nothing befitting a gentleman.” Most 
of the laborers of his time were slaves, and his vision was too lim- 
ited for him to foresee the dignity to which labor would attain in 
modern times. 

The contempt with which business was long regarded was equally 
short-sighted. This contempt has given way, in the public mind at 
least, to a better appreciation of the importance of business as a 
minister to our economic needs, and as the handmaid of philan- 
thropy as well. But there are idealists whose minds seem yet 
tinged with the outworn theories of the ancients which looked upon 
trade as demoralizing. This belief is apparently at the bottom of 
much of the agitation of the present day, ostensibly aimed at big 
business and its real or supposed iniquities, but actually founded 
upon the exploded maxims of the ancients, that business of all kinds 
is immoral. Examine the careers of those who are foremost in agi- 
tating against business to-day. Are they men who through the 
necessities of hard circumstances have worked their way up to emi- 
nence after a stern conflict with the rough realities of life? Have 
they had that experience as business men which alone would entitle 
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them to speak with the assurance that characterizes their every ut- 
terance regarding the relations of Government toward business? A 
deliberate and solemn consideration of these inquiries may astonish 
American business men as to the extent to w r hich they have been 
as tenderly led by the nose as asses are. by men born to lives of ease 
and who have never engaged in any industry or business save that 
of instructing the public as to how the affairs of the universe should 
be governed. 

It will be said, of course, that these questions belong in the do- 
main of morals, not of business. But has the professional agitator 
and politician a monopoly of the field of morals? Are the men who 
direct the commerce and industry of the United States — with the 
obligation of scrupulous fidelity as an indispensable element of suc- 
cess — less trustworthy as moral guides than those whose sole busi- 
ness consists in the chicanery and subterfuges of politics? 

This is not a partisan matter, for in substance the position of a 
Democratic Administration is the same as that of the two preceding 
Republican Administrations. The crusade has passed beyond the 
aim of suppressing wrongful business acts — an aim all honest busi- 
ness men cordially approve — and has taken on the characteristics 
of a general onslaught upon large commercial, industrial and 
financial undertakings. 

We have heard ad nauseam from the professional reformer, the 
politician, the self-appointed expert; is it not time that some heed 
shall be paid to the men who by a wise direction of our business, 
commerce and industry have helped in making this country power- 
ful and prosperous? If this be treason — make the most of it! 



SOLVING A FLOOD PROBLEM FOR CHINA 



W HAT promises to be an undertaking of great importance 
has received the formal sanction of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The project contemplates the reclamation of an 
area of about 17,000 square miles annually subject to overflow by 
the Huai River, involving a loss of thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars. 

The work will require approximately six years to complete, and 
employment will be given to about 100,000 men. The project will 
involve dredging to deepen the channel of the river and the Grand 
Canal; also the construction of dams and reservoirs to keep the 
Huai in its proper course, and to impound its surplus water and 
divert the streams flowing into the Huai, which, at the time of 
floods, greatly increase its overflow. The Huai River, for the 
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greater part of its length, flows between banks that are elevated 
above the surrounding country, and in times past the river, in over- 
flowing its banks, has changed the geography of an entire province 
overnight. During one of the flood periods, the Yellow River, 
which is a tributary to the Huai, switched the location of its mouth 
a distance of about 700 miles. Government records show that 
floods in this district have reduced the average number of crops 
from two in one year to two in five years. 

To carry out this vast enterprise an issue of $20,000,000 bonds 
has been authorized. It is the plan of the Chinese Government to 
pay the principal and interest of the proposed bond issue from 
taxes to be levied on the lands that will be benefited in the flood dis- 
trict, and also from rentals and the sale of about one million acres 
of land, which, it is estimated, will be reclaimed. 

The predominance of the humanitarian feature of the under- 
taking enabled the Chinese Government to entrust the American 
Red Cross with a supervising interest. The engineering problems 
have been entrusted to the J. G. White Engineering Corporation. 



PROGRESS IN FORMING THE NEW BANKING 

SYSTEM 



P ROMPTLY after the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture set out upon a tour of the United States for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the proper location for the eight or twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks which the new law authorizes. At the time this 
is written the officials named have not completed their task, which 
has proved a somewhat difficult one owing to the conflicting claims 
of various localities desiring to have a regional reserve bank. Consid- 
erable difference of opinion developed as to the propriety of placing 
Reserve Banks in Philadelphia and Boston — not, indeed, because 
either of these cities is lacking in commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial importance — but because it was regarded by many that the 
splitting up of the northern Atlantic seaboard into several sections 
would deprive New York of having a Reserve Bank of a size com- 
mensurate with the city’s magnitude as a banking center. 

Going West, it seems to be conceded that both Chicago and St. 
Louis are to have Reserve Banks, but less certain as to Minneapolis 
— St. Paul and Kansas City, though each of these cities has strong 
and just claims to recognition. 

On the Pacific Coast, while considerable opinion developed in 
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favor of a Reserve Bank at Seattle or Portland, sentiment tended 
also to show the advantage of one large strong Reserve Bank on the 
Coast, Eos Angeles waiving its claims in favor of San Francisco. 

In the South the contest appeared to lie between Atlanta and 
New Orleans, although many strong arguments were advanced on 
behalf of Richmond. 

Many of the cities failing in their efforts to get Reserve Banks 
will find some consolation in being chosen as locations for branches 
of these institutions. 

The organization committee which must take the responsibility 
of designating the cities where Reserve Banks are to be located will 
no doubt, after full and careful investigation and deliberation, make 
such selections as seem, in the judgment of the committee, best cal- 
culated to cany out the spirit of the new law. 

Some feeling exists that the Reserve Bank established at New 
York may not be sufficiently large to have the control over domes- 
tic and foreign banking transactions that such an institution should 
have. If New York is to continue as the chief banking center of 
the United States, the Federal Reserve Bank located in that city 
would necessarily have to be much larger than those elsewhere. 
Probably as a result of the new law New York will lose some of its 
financial prestige, though it requires no argument to show that the 
importance of any city is not dependent upon its being the custo- 
dian of the reserves of other banks. If all the State banks and 
trust companies of New York finally decide to come into the new 
system, the size of New York’s Federal Reserve Bank will of 
course be powerfully augmented. The savings banks are debarred 
from membership because they have no capital stock. Were they 
permitted to subscribe for the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks 
to the extent of a very moderate fraction of their deposits, the sys- 
tem would be greatly strengthened and the savings banks them- 
selves would gain some advantages in thus having a direct connec- 
tion with a banking system that could render valuable service to 
the savings banks in time of need. 



FEDERAL CONTROL OF BANKING 



A SSUMPTIONS to the effect that some banks are not enter- 
ing the new Federal Reserve system in good faith, and that 
they intend once the system gets under way to so hamper its 
operation as to discredit the law and thus secure its repeal or 
amendment, probably rest upon an imperfect study of the new 
law. It has been stated that “banks which enter the new system 
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will, of course, control the district reserve institutions to which they 
are assigned and will have to operate them.” This is not the case. 
True enough, the member banks will elect a majority of the direc- 
tors of the Federal Reserve Banks, and these directors will appoint 
the officers; but the Federal Reserve Board has the power to re- 
move any director of a Federal Reserve Bank, thus assuring that 
the management of these institutions shall be a reflection of the will 
of the Federal Reserve Board. A careful examination of the law 
will also show that in the making of “discounts, advancements and 
accommodations” to member banks the latter will not only be sub- 
ject to the provisions of law but to the Federal Reserve Board. 

If there are any banks remaining under the illusion that as 
stockholders of the Federal Reserve Banks they are going to be 
able to control those institutions, the sooner thev disabuse their 
minds of that idea the better, for even a casual reading of the new 
law will show that the control of the Federal Reserve Banks will be 
vested absolutely in the Federal Reserve Board appointed by the 
President. 

We are not inclined to credit the assertion that any bank will 
enter the new system except in entire good faith and with the pur- 
pose of loyally cooperating with the Government in making the 
system a success. Such national banks as do not feel justified in 
subscribing to the stock of the Federal Reserve Banks may reor- 
ganize as State institutions, which would be the fair and honorable 
method of showing their disapproval of the new law. 

It is very doubtful if a single bank will enter the new system 
with concealed hostility toward it, and there can be no doubt what- 
ever that substantially all the national banks in the country have 
accepted the law in absolute good faith, and that they are going to 
help make it a success. 



INTERLOCKING BANK DIRECTORATES AND 
INTERLOCKING JANITORSHIPS 



T HERE is pending in Congress a bill “To prohibit certain per- 
sons from becoming directors, officers or employees of na- 
tional banks, or of certain corporations. Sections two and 
three of this bill are applicable to banks. They read as follows: 
Sec. 2. That from and after two years from the date of ap- 
proval of this act, no person shall at the same time be a director or 
other officer or employee in two or more Federal Reserve Banks, 
national banks, or banking associations, or other banks or trust com- 
panies, which are members of any reserve bank, and are operating 
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under the provisions of the act approved December twenty-third, 
nineteen hundred and thirteen, entitled “An act providing for the 
establishment of Federal Reserve Banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes,” and a private banker, and a person who is 
a director in any State bank or trust company, not operating under 
the provisions of the said act, shall not be eligible to be a director 
in any bank or banking association or trust company operating 
under the provisions of the aforesaid act. 

Sec. 3. That any person who shall violate section one or sec- 
tion two hereof shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of $100 a day for each day of the continuance of 
such violation or by imprisonment for such period as the court may 
designate, not exceeding one year, or by both, in the discretion of 
the court. 

Let’s see how this piece of profound Congressional wisdom 
would work out. Upstairs we find the Tenth National Bank. 
Downstairs the Tenth Trust and Savings Bank; both join the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. One man does the janitor work for both 
banks; penalty, a fine of $100 a day, or imprisonment for not more 
than one year! 

Or take another case. Here is a man who has a factory at Plain- 
field, New Jersey. He is a director of a national bank there. He 
has his salesrooms in New York. He is a director in a national 
bank in New York. Both banks are members of the Federal Re- 
serve system. But fine or imprisonment will be the punishment un- 
less one of these connections is given up. The manufacturer will 
take his services and his money away from Plainfield and transfer 
them to New York. 

A man can, if he chooses to do so, readily evade the law. He 
can resign and put a dummy in his place. Some financial gentle- 
men, instead of going on a number of boards, have found it more 
convenient “to use the telephone” ; instead of the annoyance of at- 
tending a number of board meetings, they can ’phone their 
instructions. 

From the system of interlocking directorates some evils have 
probably developed, but to correct these trifling irregularities — not 
trifling in individual cases, but clearly so in relation to the whole 
business of the country — is there any necessity whatever for such 
foolish and sweeping legislation as this bill proposes? Why not 
punish the evil itself and preserve the undisputed good which re- 
sults from capable business men serving on the boards of more than 
one bank? For the evil in this case does not lie in the principle 
itself but in the application of it. 
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TREASURY DEPOSITS IN NEW YORK BANKS 



A N instructive analysis of the Treasury policy with regard to de- 
l positing the public funds in banks appeared in the January 
number of the “Journal of Political Economy” from the pen 
of Professor E. M. Patterson, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
It shows not only a startling decline in the amount of such funds 
deposited with the New York banks, but what is of far greater im- 
portance, an almost continuous and marked decline in the propor- 
tion of such deposits allotted to New York. From 1889 to 1903 
the New York banks never had less than twenty-five per cent, of 
the public funds deposited with the banks of the country, but since 
1908 the percentage has been steadily declining, and last year it fell 
to three per cent, of the total. Professor Patterson has compiled 
a table showing this decline. He says the table shows a persistent 
policy on the part of the Treasury Department. 

It may be, however, that this falling off in public deposits in 
New York has not been due wholly to the policy of the Treasury 
Department. We have seen that the New York banks refused to 
avail themselves of the permission to carry such deposits without 
holding any reserve against them. They probably also found out 
that there was little profit in handling these deposits, when the New 
York Clearing-House rule required a reserve against them, while 
the Treasury Department and perhaps the banks of some smaller 
cities made no such requirement. As these deposits were also liable 
to sudden call in large amounts they became rather an uncertain 
quantity to deal with; and in more recent years, when they 
were made interest-bearing, the indifference of the New York banks 
toward them increased. Probably the growth of other centers has 
also accounted for some of this withdrawal of public funds from 
the banks of New York. 

But no doubt the leading factor in causing this diminution is the 
“persistent policy on the part of the Treasury Department” to 
which Professor Patterson refers. We remember that last sum- 
mer when Secretary McAdoo was parcelling out money for crop- 
moving he was very careful to keep any of it away from the wicked 
environs of Wall Street. He probably knew — as he is an experi- 
enced financier — that the real effectiveness of the money for crop- 
moving purposes would have been multiplied several times by plac- 
ing the funds chiefly in New York, Chicago and St. Louis, but this 
would have looked like favoring the banks of the big cities. 

Where the Government assumes the despotic power over bank- 
ing that is exercised in this country, it behooves the bankers to be 
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on the alert to see that their interests are not harmed by the politi- 
cians temporarily clothed with official power. It ought not to be 
the part of any public official either to reward or punish big or little 
banks. As a considerable part of the public funds will soon pass 
into the custody of the Federal Reserve Banks, some of the incon- 
sistencies that have heretofore marked the disposal of these funds 
may disappear. 



LOANS TO SMALL BORROWERS AT FAIR RATES 



A T last the man of character who may temporarily need financial 
l accommodation, not to such an extent as to be a matter that a 
bank would care to handle, is to have liis wants supplied with- 
out having recourse to his friends, to the pawnbroker or the loan 
sharks. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation was recently incorporated 
at Richmond, Va., to supply loans in small amounts to borrowers, 
at fair rates and without the pledge of collateral. These loans will 
be chiefly made with character as the basis, the applicant l>eing of 
course required to establish his trustworthiness. 

Among the incorporators are such well-known men as Dr. E. 
R. L. Gould, Theo. P. Shonts, Vincent Astor and Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jenks of New York, and bankers like Charles H. Sabin 
of New York and Oliver J. Sands of Richmond and J. R. 
McAllister of Philadelphia. 

This enterprise is certainly a laudable one, and backed up by 
men of capital and successful business experience, it is reasonably 
certain to accomplish the ends for which it is designed. The aim 
will be not only to furnish loans as above stated but also to provide 
an avenue for the investment of small savings on a plan carefully 
worked out and whose success has been amply demonstrated in 
practice. 

A suggestion looking to the establishment of an institution of 
this kind was made at the Denver convention of the American 
Bankers Association in 1908, but no action was taken on this sug- 
gestion. This Magazine has repeatedly called attention to the need 
for an organization of this kind. Its establishment, under the aus- 
pices of the gentlemen whose names are mentioned in connection 
with the enterprise, assures success, and we congratulate these men 
on the public spirit they have show’n in cooperating in launching an 
enterprise that can hardly fail to be of great service to men and 
women who have character, integrity and industry, but whose means 
are limited. 
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We are rapidly building up a financial and banking system in 
this country — the Federal Reserve Banks, land credit banks and the 
loan association just referred to all constitute important links of 
the chain. 



OUR CREDIT SYSTEM PRAISED 



E VERYBODY — including some ambitious financiers who knew 
little about banking — has been telling us how very superior is 
the foreign credit system to our own. It is comforting to 
be told by that dean of American bankers, Mr. J. B. Foegan, pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Chicago, that our own system 
is best after all. Mr. Forgan was recently before the committee 
charged with organizing the new Federal Reserve Banks, and here 
is what he said: 

“The Monetary Commission that prepared the Aldrich bill had 
more difficulty with the subject of defining a standard of commer- 
cial paper than with almost any other. I think that the committees 
of the House and Senate that prepared the bill also ran up against 
the same difficulties. The fact of the matter is that in wording 
both the old Aldrich bill and this one they have taken foreign ideas, 
ideas that I consider absolutely foreign, such as when I was a for- 
eigner I used to do business under, but which do not exist in 
this country. 

“Commercial paper or a commercial note used to be a note 
given by a firm or corporation that bought goods from another 
firm or corporation. This note was discounted by the firm that 
got it, with their indorsement. The manufacturers gave credit to 
the jobbers and the jobbers gave credit to the retailers. The jobber 
paid the manufacturer by note and the retailer paid the jobber by 
a note. This was extended all through our commercial life. 

“That practice still prevails in England. A large concern like 
Marshall Field & Company, except that they never give anything 
but checks, I believe, but any firm in their line doing business in the 
old way, instead of going to their bank and borrowing money on 
their own note, would go to the manufacturer and would arrange 
that he should draw on them at sixty or ninety days. The draft 
would be made when the goods were shipped and the firm would 
accept it. If the firm’s credit were not sufficiently strong for its 
paper to go into the market it would go to its bank and get it to ac- 
cept for it. 

“Eventually we developed away from that. To-day any job- 
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bing house or manufacturer or pretty nearly any respectable retail 
house that has not credit of its own sufficient to go to its bank and 
discount its own paper and pay cash for its bills is on a black list. 

“The poorest paper we have — and we have very little of it in 
Chicago — is the paper given by the purchaser of goods for the 
goods. There are a few lines of business where the old system is 
kept up, but these are very few. 

“The best paper we have is the paper of the strongest houses 
who have credit of their own, who make their own paper, go direct 
to their own banks with it or to a broker, place it on the market, get 
the .cash and use the cash discount. 

“The system of cash discounts has produced this. The best 
thing the wholesale houses and manufacturing concerns, in the ex- 
change of credit information arqong them, can say about their cus- 
tomers is that they always take the cash discount. If they have 
anything to say against the customer it is that the latter does not 
take the cash discount. 

“This- system has created an entirely different kind of commer- 
cial paper. The Federal Reserve Board in the last analysis cannot 
do anything but make a rule which will apply to business as it is. 
You cannot upset all these credit arrangements. It woidd be folly 
to attempt it. It is much better, much more conservative, to have 
it as it is than to adopt the old way. 

“You can easily see that the expansion is not nearly so great. 
If the concern that takes the ore out of the ground is going to sell 
the ore to the furnace on credit and take the furnace’s note for it, 
and if the furnace is going to sell its iron production to the man- 
ufacturer and take his note, and if the manufacturer is going to 
sell to the iron jobber and take his note, and the iron jobber sell 
to the retailer and take his note, you have five or six notes afloat at 
the same time representing the same goods. If you reduce all that 
business to a cash basis and have the ore producer, the furnace man 
and so on only borrowing what he requires at his own bank to carry 
on his business, there is much less flotation and expansion of credit 
than in the other way. 

“They carry this expansion to such an extent in England that 
a tailor does not expect to be paid by anybody inside of a year. 
We do not have such a credit system as that. We pay our bills. 
We are much nearer a cash basis than any foreign country. This 
will have to be recognized. The paper that is issued for commer- 
cial purposes must be understood to be used for commercial pur- 
poses. If a concern like the International Harvester Company 
places its paper on the market and uses the money in its business 
it is used for commercial purposes and it will have to be construed 
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in that liberal line. If not, the Federal Reserve Board will not get 
the best paper that is to be had. 

“Foreign bankers will hold up their hands at us in astonishment 
that we will lend our customers money on their own names. Such 
a thing is not known over there. They always want more than one 
name, and if a customer goes to a bank he has to give a bond some- 
times with two or three names on it to get money. 

“I believe it is better to leave the definition of the power of the 
Federal Reserve Board in this respect in a broad way instead of 
making arbitrary limitations. Its power can be construed to in- 
clude this new system of commercial paper. I think it is covered 
when the bill speaks of paper that can be used for commercial pur- 
poses.” 

Mr. Forgan deals with actualities, and is very frank to say that 
instead of imitating the European credit system we should avoid 
it. Nations develop business practices along different lines, and 
when these are once established it is difficult to change them. Not- 
withstanding the oceans of advice to the contrary from the admir- 
ers of foreign credit systems, it seems that in this case it would be 
harmful to make such change. Mr. Forgan’s warning is patriotic, 
timely and sound. 



“BLUE-SIvY” LAWS OBSCURED BY A JUDICIAL 

CLOUD 



J UDICIAL officers and judicial decisions, in these progressive 
times, frequently come in for a great deal of criticism whose 
justness it is none of our province to determine. But that the 
courts have not lost all sense of proportion, that they realize that 
honest men still have the right to do business, even though that 
business may consist in the selling of stocks and bonds, is evidenced 
by a recent decision which declares the Michigan “blue-sky” law 
unconstitutional. 

At the time this measure was enacted we characterized it as a 
ridiculous and wholly unnecessary infringement on the rights of 
legitimate business. Some of the provisions of the law were ab- 
surd, and we do not wonder that the court has upset the law. It 
is said that this decision will nullify similar acts passed in a number 
of other States. 

Where the object of these laws is the actual protection of in- 
vestors, and not the securing of fees to enrich State officials, that 
object is laudable, but if we are to have forty-eight States passing 
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drastic enactments of this kind, the result will be confusing to the 
legitimate dealer in securities. 

Would not every reasonable purpose of such laws be fulfilled if 
we had a clear, simple Federal enactment prescribing regulations 
under which those offering stocks and bonds for sale might be ad- 
mitted to the use of the mails, and that condition complied with, 
the right to do business in any State would follow of itself? 



TAKING OFF THE LIMIT ON POSTAL SAVINGS 



A BILL for taking off the limit on the sums of money that may 
be deposited in the postal savings banks has passed the House 
of Representatives and is pending in the Senate. The bill 
limits the amount on which interest may be paid to $1,000, but per- 
mits the deposit of any amount without interest. 

A provision of this character might operate, in time of panic, 
in a very mischievous manner, by making it possible for fright- 
ened depositors to withdraw their money from other banks and put 
it in the postal savings banks. Of course, the latter could redeposit 
the money thus withdrawn in the ordinary banks, but probably not 
rapidly enough to prevent great harm being done. And some 
banks could not get the money back at all. For example, the 
mutual savings banks of the country which hold over three and one- 
half billions of deposits, are not allowed to become members of the 
new Federal Reserve system, for the reason that the mutual sav- 
ings banks have no capital stock and are therefore ineligible to 
membership. By a provision of the Federal Reserve Act, the de- 
posit of postal savings funds in banks not members of the Federal 
Reserve system is prohibited. 

It will thus be seen that the Government would have no way of 
getting back into the mutual savings banks any funds temporarily 
withdrawn from these institutions and deposited in the postal sav- 
ings banks. 

The invasion of the savings bank field by the Federal Govern- 
ment does not seem to have worked out very satisfactorily thus far. 
The savings that have been accumulated have not been sufficient to 
permit of their being handled at a margin above the interest paid 
and the expenses incurred. In other words, the people of the coun- 
try — a good many of them having no deposits in banks of any kind 
— have been taxed for the purpose of having the Government try 
an experiment in the conduct of savings banks. It has not only 
cost the people something on account of this deficit, but it has been 
far more costly to those who have entrusted their money to the 
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postal savings banks, for they have received but two per cent, inter- 
est on their deposits when they might just as well have had three or 
four. Of course, the “foreigner” for whose “benefit” these institu- 
tions were chiefly devised is supposedly ignorant of that fact; but 
the remedy for that was education, and it would have been some- 
what less costly and a great deal more honest to have provided edu- 
cation rather than to establish a postal savings hank, which under 
the guise of protecting the unlettered “foreigner” really deprives 
him of the rate of interest on his savings to which he is fairly en- 
titled, and the rate which other carefully-managed savings banks 
find no difficulty in paying. 



BANK DEPOSIT GUARANTY IN TEXAS 



W HILE the plans for guaranteeing deposits in banks have 
aroused much criticism from hankers, and unquestionably 
some of the legislative attempts to carry out these plans 
have not been brilliantly successful, they have not all been failures. 
The last report of W. W. Collier, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance for the State of Texas, says with reference to the oper- 
ation of the deposit guaranty law in that State : 

“At the close of the fiscal year the guaranty fund totaled 
$778,824, of which $194,720 is with the State Treasurer and 
$584,104 is a demand deposit with the banks participating. The 
fund increased $199,507 during the year. The annual payments, 
based on average deposits, continue to increase, showing that the 
State banks are growing. There were 679 State banks partici- 
pating in 1912 against 759 this year. 

“The guaranty fund was not touched during 1918, though three 
State banks closed and liquidated. One failure was due to ‘gross 
mismanagement and incompetency of its officers’; another due to 
‘irregular transactions and serious defalcations of its cashier’ and 
the third because of suits filed on drafts it had indorsed on which 
payment was refused and the drawer could not pay. All depositors 
were paid in full without calling upon the guaranty fund. 

“On September 1 , 1909, when the guaranty plan was first in- 
augurated, there were 541 State banks participating with a fund of 
$431,584. At the present ratio the number of banks and the fund 
will soon have doubled. 

“In three State banks which have failed and the guaranty fund 
called upon to make good a total of $133,313 was advanced to de- 
positors. One failed bank cashed its assets at ten per cent, of the 
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guaranty fund assessment, another fifty per cent, and the third 
sixty-five per cent. A little more may be added. A total of 58.45 
per cent, has been repaid to the guaranty fund, leaving 41.55 per 
cent, as a probable loss to the members of the guaranty fund plan. 
Considering the period of four years that this system has been in 
operation, and the large number of banks, with an aggregate capi- 
tal and surplus of over $38,000,000, it may be said that the banks 
suffered very slight loss. 

“During this fiscal year of 1913 the necessity of using the de- 
positor’s guaranty fund has several times been narrowly avoided 
through timely action of the Commissioner. As the guaranty fund 
plan is an entirely new feature in the banking business, something 
for which no model has hitherto existed, this four years’ operation 
has proven it a success. In making a comparison with another 
State what is especially to be noted is that there it was a very ex- 
pensive system to the banks, while in Texas it so far has not proven 
a burden.” 

From this it appears that the success of the law, in this instance, 
consisted chiefly in the fact that the Texas banks observed sound 
banking principles and were efficiently supervised as well as care- 
fully managed. 



m 



Bank Credits 



C PEAKING on this subject recently, 
^ • Mr. J. B. McCargar, assistant 
cashier of the Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco, said: 

“The money and credit that a bank 
has to loan are not entirely owned by 
the bank, but are mostly owned by in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations, who 
entrust their funds to the banker. To 
properly safeguard this trust, the bank- 
er must see, in extending credit, that 
the security is liquid. In order for the 
securities to be liquid, the loan must 
not go into fixed assets, such as real es- 
tate, plant or machinery, but must be 
represented by' a proper proportion of 
cash, notes and accounts receivable and 
merchandise. The notes and accounts 



receivable should represent sales of the 
commodity dealt in, of recent enough 
date to be considered good. They 
should not represent subscriptions for 
capital stock or overdrafts of officers 
and employees. It is not the function 
of a commercial bank to loan to or sup- 
ply capital for an untried project or 
other than a going concern. The depos- 
itor does not exist who wants the bank 
to take a chance with bis money; and 
the first duty of the bank is to the de- 
positor. To properly perform that 
duty, the bank should direct its atten- 
tion to the legitimate lines, and should 
not hamper those by withholding credit 
that they deserve in order to make loans 
of a speculative nature/* 
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The Ink Spots on the Ledger 



By ONE WHO HAS MADE THEM 



This interesting comment on an ink spot is from the pen of “ one who has 
made them” and he represents , from the standpoint of experience, what other 
young men in banks doubtless have felt . We must express the hope, however, 
that this feeling of despondency, of lack of appreciation, is neither universal nor 
common among bank clerks, for nothing could be more fatal to their progress 
than for them to get the idea firmly lodged in their minds that they are the 
victims of oppression. But there is truth — and much of it, too — in the view set 
forth, and by a careful reading of what follows many bankers will not only avoid 
the injustice complained of, but in so doing will contribute greatly to the profit 
of their own institutions. As will be seen, the writer of the article realizes that 
all the blame may not attach to the banker, though disposed to award him the 
larger share of it — a disposition not unusual among those of us who wish to 
transfer to others' shoulders the responsibility for failures properly chargeable 
to ourselves. Upon this subject it may be instructive to quote from Abraham 
Lincoln. In a letter written to W. II. Herndon Mr. Lincoln said: “Do you 
suppose that I should ever have got into notice if I had waited to be hunted up 
and pushed forward by other men? 

“The way for a young man to rise is to improve himself every way he can, 
never suspecting that anybody wishes to hinder him. 

“Allow me to assure you that suspicion and jealousy never did help any 
man in any situation. 

“ There may sometimes be ungenerous attempts to keep a young man down ; 
and they will succeed , too , if he allows his mind to be diverted from its true chan- 
nel to brood orer the attempted injury. Cast about, and see if this feeling has 
not injured every person you have ever known to fall into it .” — Editor Bankers 
Magazine. 



T HERE is a story current in 
banking circles of a voucher check 
returned to the drawer by a 
Western bank, with an ink spot on it, 
which resulted in the resignation of 
several officials and ultimately the es- 
tablishment of a rival institution. 

Just how the blot got there, or what 
the wrathy and irritated depositor did 
to cause the upheaval, is not public 
property; but the fact remains; the in- 
cident caused a tempest in a teapot and 
the pot boiled over. 

Perhaps the blot was inadvertently 
made, as many are, and could not be 
erased. Perhaps it was carelessness 
on the part of some clerk. It may have 



been due to an antiquated inkwell, full 
of dust and clotted ink. It may have 
been a scratchy pen; it may have been 
spite. 

Those who have seen George Mon- 
roe as Patricia O’Brien in Lew Field’s 
travesty on woman suffrage, the 
“Never-Homes,” will remember that 
Patricia, after having tried to run a 
fire department, and a court, gets down 
to the laundry business (where she be- 
longs) ; and every shirt of every man 
who has courted but not married her, 
and every skirt of every woman who 
has married what she has courted, gets 
badly damaged before Patricia deliv- 
ers the wash. 
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Ink spots on the ledgers, or floors, or 
desks, or checks, may sometimes be 
due to the same emotions. But what- 
ever the cause, they exist. 



TNK spots are often "don't-care- 
**■ spots'*; and for the don't care, 
there may be a reason. Take a live, 
energetic hank man, full of vim and 
vigor, willing to work his head off to get 
somewhere; hungry for recognition 
and success ; anxious to please the 
powers that be ; spending his spare 
time in self-improvement; take such 
a fellow and nag him constantly; crit- 
icise everything he does; praise noth- 
ing he accomplishes; belittle his 
learning (which may be greater than 
his critics) ; drive him in a corner and 
break his spirit with a bale-stick of 
abuse, and like the high-spirited horse 
that has had the bale-stick applied, 
he may mind you thereafter with fear 
and trembling, but his best work can- 
not be done under such conditions. 

Perhaps he has worked hard and 
faithfully and loyally, believing that 
merit would find its reward; and, be- 
lieving in himself and in his job, has 
fitted himself for larger and better 
things, and knows he can rise to the 
occasion and make good when the op- 
portunity arrives. It comes. With 
eager anticipation he awaits the out- 
come, only to find 'some favored son of 
some favored sire in the job he should 
have had, and the ink spot is one of 
hate. 

Perhaps familiarity has bred con- 
tempt; and knowing him from a little 
boy up, the administration has forgot- 
ten that little boys sometimes grow up 
to be men. His accomplishments and 
his talents may be underestimated, or 
forgotten, or seen at too close range 
to get the proper perspective, and in 
looking for a man, he is out of the 
running. 

Perhaps some jealous mortal in the 
same institution has concluded that 
danger lies ahead of him (or her) if 
this aspiring youngster climbs up, and 



by skillful maneuvering convinces the 
judge and jury that it is for the best 
interests of the bank that no clerk shall 
ever get out of the underling class. In 
some banks, therefore, a Chinese wall, 
unsealed and unscalable by any in the 
ranks, separates the office from the 
force. “Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here" might veil be written over the 
back door of such institutions, and the 
ink spots on their ledgers are ink spots 
of despair. 



T\0 you wonder that men do careless 
work when their manhood is 
trampled on, their initiative killed, their 
hope gone? Do you wonder that men 
learn to hate, when hatred is in the 
air? Do you wonder that men become 
anarchists when the only door of hope 
seems through a little hole in the 
ground in a quiet churchyard, which 
cures many ills? And if wishes were 
horses, the procession would soon start ! 

Do you wonder that under conditions 
such as are suggested above (and they 
do exist) the men should not care? 

Why should they care, when no one 
cares for them? Like begets like. 
Some men cannot be driven; most men 
can be won. A spirit of kindness and 
good-will will do more by far to gen- 
erate a spirit of loyalty than all the 
bale-sticks in the world. Loyalty 
comes from love and not from fear. 



A CERTAIN bank in New York 
^ ** took on a new clerk. The presi- 
dent came in. "Good morning, Mr. 
President," said the youngster, with 
boldness and courage. 

"No one here says 'good morning* to 
me, and don't you begin it,” was the 
tart reply. 

The messenger quit his job, and the 
president should have quit his. 

Not long ago there died a man of the 
opposite stamp. He was a member of 
one of the big Wall Street firms. He 
was on friendly terms with every man 
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in the office. He had a cheery smile 
and a greeting for everyone from the 
porter up. And when he died they had 
a memorial dinner with a vacant chair, 
and more than one eye was moist as 
they remembered the man — for he was 
a man. Did it pay? Ask the head of 
the firm ! 



TMAGINE, if you can, the spirit that 
■“* animates the institution whose pres- 
ident put in a set of bowling alleys 
for the boys, and bowls with them ! Or 
the atmosphere of another where sev- 
eral boxes of chocolates are kept in a 
cupboard where the boys may help 
themselves at a cent apiece, the profits 
groing to charity. Contrast this with 
the institution whose executive officer (a 
big man in his own estimation) goes 
around with note-book in hand and 
huge specs on his nose, seeking whom 
he may devour bv “getting one" on an 
unwary clerk. Or another where the 
spirit of espionage is so cruel that a 
false motion of a teller is likely to be 
taken for theft. Out of such condi- 
tions bankmen-anarchists are made, 
whose only hope seems in a few well- 
chosen funerals, the selection of which 
they would gladly make, and furnish 
the flowers ! 

Ink spots on the ledgers? No, first, 
ink spots on the hearts and hopes and 
ambitions of men; then ink blots on 
their work. 

"Cut deep enough," said Napoleon 
to his surgeon, "and you’ll find the 
Emperor." Cut deep enough, Mr. 
Banker, and in every clerk you’ll find 
a man. And to get the best out of him 
you must recognize his aim (if he has 
any — and if he hasn’t any, give him 
one) and encourage his ambition, en- 
gender hope and create an atmosphere 
of good-will. To the good man whose 
work avails naught there comes de- 
spair, deep and bitter. He may be to 
blame: you may be to blame. But when 
he concludes that good work gets him 
nothing, and poor work can do him no 
more harm, he is apt to say, "Well, 
wliat's the use — and this is the begin- 



ning of the ink-spot period of life, 
where work is a grind and life a dull, 
desultory thing. 

For the man who is careless, there is 
no excuse. Gentle admonition first, 
then warning, then a vacant stool. But 
the fault as often lies without the man 
as within. And the man higher up is 
frequently so perfect in his own estima- 
tion, so infallible in his judgment, so 
unerring in his conclusions, and iso 
kind withal, that to hold up a mirror 
and show him what sort of a chap he 
really is, is to invite the bale-stick, and 
bale-sticks break men as well as horses. 



UT there’s another side to the ques- 
tion. The fault with this maker of 
ink spots may not lie with his supe- 
riors, but with himself, that he is an 
underling. He may not have seen his 
opportunity. He may be so close to 
himself that he cannot see himself.- His 
eyes may have been on the calendar and 
clock instead of on his work. When 
pay-day takes a man by surprise, some 
day he’ll be surprised on pay-day. 
Good bankmen are not paid by the 
hour, but by the job. Perhaps our dis- 
gruntled friend has been frittering his 
time away dabbling in a thousand and 
one things outside his institution. For 
while every man should have a whole- 
some hobby and be a man among men, 
and have an interest in all that goes 
to make life worth while, still his job 
should be the thing of his life. He 
may be working on the false theory 
that he has a mortgage on the job 
ahead just because he has a life lease 
on the job behind. The job ahead does 
not always go to the man behind, for 
the man behind the man behind may be 
so much better qualified that he jumps 
the job ahead into the job ahead of the 
job ahead. Then again he might be 
so puffed up over himself that to give 
him any more honor or responsibility 
would simply burst the boiler of self- 
conceit. Two bank officers in New 
York openly boast that they know so 
much that they don’t need books ! And 
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their very boast is the measnre of the 
men. When n wise man gets into the 
company of his superiors, he keeps 
quiet, listens and learns — the fool talks 
too much and forgets what little he 
thinks he knows. It may be that Mr. 
Wiseman has talked too much and the 
officers took his measure. 

Self-judgment is a bad thing. It is 
biased. It is unfair. Our man may 
have analyzed his desire to get up for 
ability to make good. His longing for 
notoriety may simply be mistaken for 
ambition. The despair he sometimes 
feels ma}' be due to bad digestion, bad 
disposition, cigarettes, drink, laziness. 
What he needs may not be a raise, but 
a long walk. Not all failures are due 
to official raisjudgment, however much 
the rank and file may disagree with the 
executives in their conclusions. 

But granting that banking is full of 
heartaches and heart breaks, some just 



and others imaginary, nevertheless the 
man who can do good work under ad- 
verse conditions, and keep sweet and 
wholesome, is bound to win. If he can’t 
do his best under the conditions that 
surround him, he owes it to himself to 
get another job. Round men never fit 
into square holes. But the man who 
can smile when it hurts, and keep 
sweet when others are sour, hold him- 
self in check when others let go, and 
do good work when the temptation is 
to be careless, indifferent and cross* 
has in him some of the elements, at 
least, that make for success. Faithful- 
ness, loyalty, efficiency and length of 
service count for much in banking; and 
while the few can sit before the roll- 
top and pass on loans, all can help 
keeping the machine running smoothly 
and efficiently, doing its best work, for 
out of efficient service come salaries* 
dividends and promotions. 






Canadian Banking and Commerce — 
Annual Review 



By H. M. P. ECKARDT 



I N reviewing Canadian banking con- 
ditions in 1912 it was mentioned 
that the expansive movement in 
deposits slowed down very perceptibly 
in the second half of the year. While 
the net gain for the whole year 1912 
was $102,000,000 the most of the gain 
was scored in the first half. The net 
gain for the June half-year was $86,- 
000,000 as against a gain of only $16,- 
000,000 in the December half. Taking 
deposits on the whole the aggregate 
amount at the end of 1918 is seen to 
be $ 1 , 150 , 047,654 as against $ 1 , 147 ,- 
068.456 at the end of 1912 — the in- 



crease for 1918 being $ 8 , 000 , 000 . 
Although the total at the close of 1913 
stood practically at the same level as 
on December 81 , 1912 , it cannot be 
said that the item remained stationary 
in the period. The past year began 
with an abnormally large drop in Jan- 
uary — $ 82 , 000,000 — and up to the end 
of September the January decrease had 
not been recovered. However, the ex- 
pansion of business consequent upon 
the moving of the crops in the fall 
served to push the total of deposits 
slightly above the figures as reported 
on December 81 , 1918 ; and at the end 
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of the year the seasonal recession had 
not yet carried it below the figures of 
the preceding year. 

TT is to be noted that the bank reports 
A in Canada were importantly affect- 
ed in 1918 by two circumstances of an 
extraordinary nature. The western 
wheat crop of 1918 was moved with 
unprecedented dispatch. Owing to the 
monetary pressure the farmers were 
disposed to ship and sell their grain at 
the earliest possible moment. And, 
thanks to the falling off in general 
trade, the railways had ample facilities 
available at all shipping points. So, 
although the wheat crop of the western 
provinces was a little less than that of 
1912, the amount shipped out, up to 
the close of lake navigation on Decem- 
ber 1, was nearly double the amount 
shipped in the fall of 1912. This 
heavy movement of grain served to 
greatly increase the current account 
balances also the bank-note circulation 
in the fall. The tide was receding in 
December, and the movement of reces- 
sion always continues throughout Jan- 
uary. 

The other circumstance particularly 
affecting the deposits was the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway issue of $60,- 
000,000 common stock at 175. There 
were numerous other issues of Canadian 
securities in London in 1918; but the 
Canadian Pacific issue just mentioned 
was the most important and it is pos- 
sible to trace its effects quite easily. 

It is estimated that eighty per cent, 
of the Canadian Pacific stock is held 
in Europe. Thus something like $84,- 
500,000 cash would be paid to the com- 
pany's bankers in London — the Bank 
of Montreal. The installments were 
due in February, April, June, August 
and October; and every one of those 
months saw a substantial increase in 
the “deposits elsewhere than Canada" 
reported by the Bank of Montreal. 
Taking all the Canadian banks the 
item “deposits elsewhere than Canada" 
as at December 81, 1918, stood $16,- 



000,000 higher than at the end of De- 
cember, 1912. It is understood that 
the C. P. R. balances in London at the 
end of 1918 would still be swollen to 
unusual proportions by the unexpended 
proceeds of the stock issue. One may 
readily see, then, that but for this 
stock issue the aggregate of deposits 
of the Canadian banks as at December 
81, 1918, would have been well below 
the aggregate as at the end of 1912. 



ITH reference to the effect of 
” * the phenomenal grain move- 
ment upon the bank-note circulation, it 
should be said that the bank issues ex- 
panded $20,800,000 between July 31 
and November 30; and in December 
the contraction shown was about $11,- 
000,000, followed by another large con- 
traction in January. 

In connection with the note issues the 
year 1913 is remarkable in that it saw 
the inauguration of the new plan of 
bank-note issues against gold deposited 
in a central reserve. The Bank Act of 
1918 gives the chartered banks power 
to issue ad libitum in excess of paid-up 
capital, on depositing gold, or Domin- 
ion notes (based on gold) equal to the 
excess — with the trustees of the central 
reserves — such issues to be free of tax. 

The new Bank Act went into effect 
on July 1, 1918, and a little time was 
required to perfect the machinery. A 
beginning was made with the excess 
issues against gold in September. Sun- 
dry banks deposited $8,850,000 in the 
central reserve and had outstanding at 
the end of the month $1,164,709 ex- 
cess notes thereagainst ; at the end of 
October the deposits in the reserve 
were $7,273,977, the issues there- 
against, $4,396,961 ; at the end of No- 
vember deposits were $8,100,000, is- 
sues, $5,554,684; and at the end of De- 
cember deposits, $7,597,066, issues 
$1,807,593. 



It is to be remembered that the issues 
here referred to are those in excess of 
paid up capital — the issues up to paid- 
up capital are the normal or ordinary 
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issues. Judging by the experience of 
1913 the strong banks apparently pre- 
fer to issue excess currency based on 
gold to issuing unsecured excess notes 
subject to tax. During the crop-mov- 
ing season they have their choice of the 
two methods. 

'T'HE movement of the loan account 
in 1918 reflects the liquidation 
that occurred in general business. The 
loan expansion in 1912 amounted to 
$106,000,000 and represented a “rec- 
ord" increase. From 1909 to 1912 the 
increases of the loan account were 
large. In 1911 the increase was 
$97,000,000; in 1910, $86,000,000; 
and in 1909, $81,000,000. A rever- 
sionary movement was experienced in 
the past year. Taking the item current 
loans and discounts in Canada, gener- 



brighten up considerably if the United 
States in the course of 1914 should 
enter upon an important expansive era. 

^ I 'HERE has been an improvement 
in the position of the banks as 
regards immediately available reserves. 
During the second half of 1912 the 
percentage of available reserve fell 
from 26.20 as at June 80 to 22.08 as 
at December 81. Throughout 1913 it 
ranged within very narrow limits — 
from 20.68 per cent, of liabilities to 
22.81 per cent. — until the end of Oc- 
tober. Then the percentage jumped to 
24.84 per cent, as a result of liquida- 
tion of special loans. 

The accompanying table shows the 
composition of the available reserves as 
at the end of 1912 and 1918: 



IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE RESERVE 

Per 

Dec. 31, 1913 Dec. 31, 1912 


Cent, of Whole 
1913 1913 


Specie 


$45,423,463 


$33,780,333 


15 


IS 


Dominion notes 


104,778,358 


94,584,444 


36 


36 


Surplus in central reserves 


5,789,473 




2 




Net foreign bank balances 


22,103^62 


25,243,396 


8 


io 


Foreign call loans 


115,984,680 


105,953,101 


39 


41 


Total 


$294,079,336 


$259,560,314 


100 


100 



ally supposed to represent commercial 
loans and discounts, the total stood at 
$881,381,981 on December 81, 1912, 
and at $822,887,975 on December 81, 
1913. Allowance must be made, how- 
ever. for the change in form of the 
bank statement, necessitated by the 
new Bank Act. The current loans as 
at December 31, 1912, included loans 
to municipalities, whereas on December 
31, 1913, the municipal loans are 

stated separately — amounting to $30,- 
518,573. Thus the real reduction for 
1913 amounted to $28,500,000. 

It should be said that contraction is 
still going on; and quite possibly the 
general aggregate of loans will show a 
declining tendency during the first half 
of 1914. That is what is expected in 
conservative banking circles; but busi- 
ness in Canada would probably 



Besides increasing their percentage 
of reserves from 22.08 to 24.55 in 1913 
the banks increased the proportionate 
amount of specie and Dominion notes. 
The surplus in central reserves con- 
sists of specie and Dominion notes and 
should be counted in the total. At the 
end of 1918 the actual cash represented 
fifty-three per cent, of the total re- 
serve, as against forty-nine per cent, at 
the end of the preceding year. The 
full statement of bank position with 
comparison as at December 81, 1912, 
is given herewith. 

In comparing the amount of capital 
paid as appearing in the table with 
the total shown at the end of the preced- 
ing year, it would appear that the capi- 
tal remained entirely stationary in 1918. 
That would, however, be an inaccurate 
conclusion, since the total of paid capi- 
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tal as at December 31 , 1912, included 
the $8,000,000 capital of the Sovereign 
Bank of Canada (in liquidation for five 
years); and this bank was dropped 
from the list as given on December 81, 
1918. Thus, in case of the active or 
going banks there was an increase of 
$8,000,000 in paid-up capital last year. 
That increase compares with one of 
$7,000,000 in 1912 and $8,800,000 in 
1911. As the surpluses have been quite 
largely augmented through reservation 
of the premium on new stock issues, it 
follows naturally that when the new 



capital issues dwindle the additions to 
surplus are not so extensive. Surplus 
increased $5,000,000 in 1918, the in- 
crease comparing with one of $10,- 
000,000 in 1912, and $18,000,000 in 
1911. However, the balance of undi- 
vided profits increased nearly $4,000,- 
000 last year, as against an increase of 
a little over a million in the preceding 
year. 

With reference to the capital and 
surplus it can now be said that taking 
in combination all the chartered banks 
of the country — twenty-four in number 



LIABILITIES 

Dec. 31, 1913 Dec. 31, 1912 



Note circulation $108,646,425 

Dominion Government deposits 9,473,367 

Provincial Government deposits 22,836,323 

Deposits of the public (demand) 381,875,509 

Deposits of the public (notice) 624,692,326 

Deposits elsewhere than Canada 103,403,085 

Deposits of other banks in Canada 7,792,336 

Due to banks in Great Britain 12,810,721 

Deposits of banks in foreign countries 8,267,044 

Bills payable 16,537,284 

Acceptances under letters of credit 8,556,210 

Other liabilities 3,866,15 2 



$110,048,357 

15,354,196 

24,258,460 

379,777,219 

632,641,340 

87,050,132 

6,640,203 

8,312,049 

7,982,109 



20,387,004 



*$1,308,756,866 



Capital paid 114,809,297 

Rest or surplus 112,118,016 

Profit and loss balance 15,579,253 



*$1,292,4151^137 

114,881,914 

106,840,007 

11,908,100 



$1,551,263,432 

ASSETS 



Specie $45,423,463 

Dominion notes 104,778,358 

Circulation redemption fund 6,650,995 

Deposits in central gold reserves 7,597,066 

Notes and checks, other banks 75,675,413 

Loans to other banks 129,175 

Deposits in other banks, Canada 4,813,890 

Due by banks in Great Britain 9,312,932 

Due by banks in foreign countries 25,601,151 

Dominion and provindal securities 10,950,292 

Canadian municipal, etc., securities 22,339,628 

Railway and other bonds 71,108,182 

Call loans, Canada 72,862,971 

Call loans, elsewhere 115,984,680 

Current loans, Canada • 822,387,975 

Current loans elsewhere 58,305,388 

Loans to Provincial governments 3,827,862 

Loans to municipalities 30,518,573 

Overdue debts 4,538,089 

Real estate other than premises 2*048,860 

Mortgages on real estate 1,670,192 

Bank premises 41,756,221 

Liabilities of customers (letters of credit) 8,555,535 

Other assets 4,426,365 



$1,526,081,158 



$33,780333 

94,584,484 

6,410,103 



81,684,415 

138,900 

9,217,009 

10,119,957 

23,435,488 

9,872,892 

23,427,430 

68,840349 

70,655,661 

105,952,101 

881331,981 

40,990,126 

5,134,491 



3,927,213 

1,472,059 

2,132379 

37,023399 



15.950 ,602 



Total assets *$1,551363,432 *$1,526,081,158 

*Difference in addition due to omission of cents. 
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— the surplus has been built to an 
equality with the capital; in other 
words, the capital account has been 
duplicated by means of reservation of 
surplus earnings and of premiums on 
new stock issues. In no other country 
is it the case that the total surplus or 
reserve funds of all banks combined 
approaches anywhere near the total 
capital of all banks combined. The cir- 
cumstance shows how conservative is 
the banking policy of the Dominion. 
In the next table the profits and divi- 
dends in 1918 and 1912 are given. 

The increase of profits, according to 
the table, was roundly $700,000. But 
actually the increase was about double 
that figure, since one of the large 
banks — the Merchants Bank of Canada 
appears in the 1918 column with net 
profits for five months only — $533,- 



653 — while the nominal earnings of the 
bank for a full year are about $1,800,- 
000, However, in any event the 1918 
total represents a new high record; and 
a glance at the dividend percentages 
shows that the tendency there has been 
upwards — in the cases of six banks the 
rate paid in the fiscal year is greater 
than in the preceding year. It is gen- 
erally expected that the annual reports 
published in 1914 will reflect some 
diminution of earning power. 

© 

BANKING HISTORY. 

AT the beginning of 1913 two amal- 
^ ** gamations went into effect. The 
Bank of Nova Scotia absorbed the 
Bank of New Brunswick, and the 



NET EARNINGS OF CANADIAN BANKS 



Bank Year ended 

Bank of Montreal Oct. 31 

i Quebec Bank Oct. 31 

-Bank of Nova Scotia Dec. 31 

s Bank of British No. America. May 31 

Bank of Toronto Nov. 30 

♦Molsons Bank Sep. 30 

Banque Nationale Apr. 30 

^Merchants Bank of Canada. .Apr. 30 

«Banque Provincial Dec. 31 

Union Bank of Canada Nov. 30 

Canadian Bank of Commerce. . Nov. 30 

7 Koval Bank of Canada Nov. 30 

Dominion Bank Dec. 31 

Bank of Hamilton Nov. 30 

Standard Bank of Canada Jan. 31 

Banque d’Hochelaga Nov. 30 

Bank of Ottawa Nov. 30 

Imperial Bank of Canada Apr. 30 

Metropolitan Bank Dec. 31 

Home Bank of Canada May 31 

^Northern Crown Bank Nov. 30 

Sterling Bank of Canada Apr. 30 

®Bank of Vancouver Nov. 30 

10 Wevburn Security Bank Dec. 31 

nBank of New Brunswick. .. .Dec. 31 



—Net 


Profits — 


— Div. Paid— 


1913 


1912 


1913 


1912 


$2,648,403 


$2,518,408 


12% 


12% 


288,889 


284,084 


7 


7 


1,210,774 


970,544 


14 


14 


747,485 


622,444 


8 


8 


850,694 


835,787 


12 


13 


669,373 


661,538 


11 


11 


302,305 


293,564 


8 


7 


533,653 


1,338,844 


10 


10 


180,781 


185,162 


6 


6 


750,096 


706,832 


9 


8 


2,992,951 


2,811,806 


12 


11 


2,142,100 


1,527,324 


12 


12 


950,402 


901,529 


14 


14 


498,273 


495,860 


12 


11 


462,080 


381,601 


13 


m 


534,700 


481,616 


9 


9 


706,740 


640,220 


12 


11% 


1,125,971 


1,004,340 


12 


12 


165,659 


168,842 


10 


10 


167,126 


140,030 


7 


6% 


281,167 


291,094 


6 


6 


113,400 


107,876 


5 


5 




40,395 


Nil 


Ml 




60,549 


5 


5 




150,804 




13 



$18,323,029 $17,621,093 



1. Quebec Bank net profits. 1913. for eleven 
months only, also profits 1913 and 1912, less 
taxes. 

2. Bank of Nova Scotia absorbed Bank of 
New Brunswick February 1, 1913. and there- 
fore had the benefit of the absorbed bank’s 
earning power for eleven months In 1913. 

3. Bank of British North America net profits, 
1912. for eleven months only. 

4. Molsons Bank profits, 1913 and 1912, ex- 
clusive of taxes. 

5 . Merchants Bank of Canada profits, 1913, 
for five months only. 



6. Banque Prlvincial profits. 1913 and 1912. 
exclusive of taxes. 

7. Royal Bank of Canada profits, 1912. for 
eleven months only. 

8. Northern Crown Bank, profits, 1912. for 
eleven months only. 

9. Bank of Vancouver, undergroin? reorgan- 
ization. 1913 report not yet available at time 
of writing. 

10. Wey bourn Security Bank, 1913 report not 
yet published at date or writing. 

11. Bank of New Brunswick absorbed during 
1913. 
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Home Bank of Canada absorbed La 
Banque Internationale. Both of these 
transactions were arranged in the latter 
part of 1912. In 1913 there were no 
mergers arranged, and the bankers ap- 
pear to be respecting the wish of the 
public, as expressed in the House of 
Commons and the daily papers, in re- 
gard to further concentration of bank- 
ing power. The whole matter was 
threshed out during the inquiry con- 
ducted in the spring of 1913 by the 
banking and commerce committee of the 
Ottawa Parliament. It was there 
stated time and again that as the num- 
ber of banks in operation has grown so 
small it is advisable to confine amalga- 
mations in the future to cases wherein 
it is necessary to take a weak or 
troubled bank into cover. So in defer- 
ence to this supposed attitude of the 
general public the banks have aban- 
doned, for the time at any rate, any 
plans which may have been afoot for 
acquisition of other institutions. 

The popular objection to amalgama- 
tion does not, however, apply to trans- 
actions in which a Canadian bank ac- 
quires the business and property of an 
outside or foreign bank. Obviously in 
such a transaction there is not the same 
presumption of diminished competition 
as would be the case if two Canadian 
banks joined forces. There was in 
1913 an amalgamation arranged in the 
consummation of which the Bank of 
British Guiana with headquarters at 
Demerara passed into the possession of 
the Royal Bank of Canada. This en- 
try of the Royal into the mainland of 
South America represents another 
stage in the southward progress of the 
Canadian banks. They are now estab- 
lished in Newfoundland, London, Eng- 
land. several parts of the L T nited 
States, in Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
British West Indies, British Hondu- 
ras and British Guiana. It would not 
be at all surprising to see them estab- 
lished eventually at Rio de Janeiro, 
Bnenos Ayres and Sao Paulo. 



¥ AST year’s review stated that the 
parliamentary act renewing the 
bank charters to July 1, 1928, was in- 
troduced at Ottawa in 1912. The 
measure had, however, a stormy recep- 
tion. Unfortunately, it happened that 
the decennial renewal of the charters 
on this occasion coincided with the 
period of tight money or financial 
pressure which is always seen towards 
the end of a trade and industrial boom. 
Because they had found it necessary to 
put a check on borrowers and refuse 
credits wanted for expansive or specu- 
lative purposes, the banks were appar- 
ently decidedly unpopular at this time. 
Newspaper editors and members of 
Parliament, in search of cheap popu- 
larity, opposed the banks at every turn 
and many radical propositions founded 
on the arguments used in the money 
trust agitation in the United States 
were put forward. Under the circum- 
stances it was found necessary to let the 
renewal of the charters go over to 1913. 
In the spring of that year a general in- 
quiry was held by the banking and com- 
merce committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and many witnesses were called. 
The final result was the passage of an 
act which did not make any radical 
changes of system or practice. 



PRODUCTION AND TRADE 

¥\N the whole, Canada's production in 
1913 was satisfactory. In Eastern 
Canada fairly good crops were secured 
and the three Western provinces also 
made a good record. Herewith are the 
figures for the past seven years of the 
estimated yields of wheat, oats and 
barley for the three provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley. 




Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


1907. . 


. 70,922,584 


74,513,000 


19,187,000 


1908.. 


96,863,689 


108,987,000 


24,050,000 


1909.. 


119,200,000 


163,998,000 


30,542,000 


1910.. 


10 1,236, OCX) 


108,301,000 


7,130,000 


1911.. 


169,725,000 


185,570,000 


33,300,000 


1912.. 


196,000,000 


224,500,000 


49,600,000 


1913.. 


188,878,000 


208,308,000 


35,432,000 



Prices realized in 1918 were lower 
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than in 1912, but on the other hand the 
quality of the grain, wheat particularly, 
was excellent — it is said that there 
never has been a year in which the 
quality of the wheat was so uniformly 
excellent.’ It is understood that the 
proceeds of the harvest went largely to 
wipe out debts instead of into expan- 
sive or speculative projects. 

The Ontario crops are estimated to 
have been as shown herewith. 

1913 1912 1911 

bushels bushels bushels 

Wheat 18.012,000 13,650,000 22,327.000 

Barley, 18,255.000 13,195.000 19,103.000 

Oats 98.427.000 95,670,000 102,084,000 



GOLD AND SILVER MINING 

¥N the last two years the gold mines 
A in the Province of Ontario have 
been giving a better account of them- 
selves. Prior to 1912 the production 
waa entirely negligible, but with the de- 
velopment of the Porcupine field an im- 
provement was effected. Ontario's rec- 
ord for the past three years in gold 
production was: 1911, $42,687; 1912, 
$2,114,086; and 1918 (estimated), 
$5,000,000. The experts say that Por- 
cupine should produce at least $7,000,- 
000 in 1914. In 1918 the Ontario gold 
mines were not far behind the British 
Columbia mines in the matter of out- 
put. British Columbia produced $6,- 
048,000 in 1918 as against $5,877,942 
in 1912. 

Although there has been much said 
about the Cobalt silver mines being in 
the declining stage, the production 
there has not as yet fallen off to any 
alarming extent as the figures in the 
next table show. 

COBALT OUTPUT OF SILVER. 



Year. Tons shipped. Value. 

1904 158 $ 111,887 

1905 2,144 1 , 360,503 

1906 5,335 3 , 667,551 

1907 14,788 6 , 155,391 

1908 25,942 9 , 133,378 

1909 29,942 12 , 461,576 

1910 33,947 14 , 500,000 

1911 25,089 15 , 700,000 

1912 21,509 17 , 690,000 

1913 20,943 17 , 600,000 



IMMIGRATION 

TEARING the whole year the immi- 
gration movement is seen to be 
slightly larger than in 1912. Herewith 
are the figures for recent years. 



1907 268,337 

1908 143,754 

1909 182,670 

1910 325,000 

1911 351,595 

1912 395,000 

1913 417,000 



It has been noted that in the closing 
months of the year the movement has 
been running under the figures of the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
year. At the time of writing, the num- 
ber of unemployed workmen in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver and 
other centres is unusually large. This 
is due to the slackening of construction 
work by railways and other corpora- 
tions and to the trade and industrial 
reaction. Therefore, it is not to be ex- 
pected that foreign workmen will emi- 
grate to Canada in large numbers, as 
in the past few years, until work is 
more plentiful. Thus a falling off in 
immigration is indicated for 1914. It 
is said, too, that the movement of Amer- 
ican farmers into Saskatchewan and 
Alberta has been on a smaller scale 
than in past years. 



GENERAL TRADE 

TN many directions the news is of cur- 
A tailed activity. Failures in 1913 
were much more numerous than in 1912, 
particularly in the Western provinces. 
In the four provinces west of Lake 
Superior commercial failures were twice 
as numerous as in 1912. Bank clear- 
ings, railway earnings and the other 
indices point to a quiet year in 1914. 
It is likely that the Canadian borrow- 
ings in London will be on a smaller 
scale also. The bankers and other ex- 
perts consider that one year, or possibly 
two years of comparative quiet or dul- 
ness will be experienced before business 
again becomes very active. 
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Checking and Savings Accounts 

An Efficient System for Handling the Details' of These 

Accounts 



By C. W. BEERBOWER 



W ITH the ever increasing num- 
ber of savings and of 
checking accounts, many of 
the latter with balances so small as to 
be unprofitable, it has become a per- 
plexing problem how to handle these 
departments of financial institutions 
with the minimum labor and expense. 

Many checking and savings account- 
ing systems have been devised, some of 
them patented. The majority of them 
have proved inefficient in practice. 
The methods described in this article 
have been tested and found efficient for 
large as well as small accounts, both 
active and inactive, and may be used 
with equal success by banks in towns 
as well as cities. No expensive or pat- 
ented binders, ledgers or sheets are re- 
quired; in fact, any standard make of 
loose-leaf ledgers may be used, and al- 
though it may be necessary to have the 
slieets made to order, the ruling is 
simple and all requirements may be 
supplied by any stationery or printing 
house with facilities for machine ruling 
and punching. This permits of the 
system being installed and maintained 
with a minimum expense. 

TWO DIVISIONS OF THIS 
SYSTEM 

r | s HERE are, of course, two divisions 
x of this system one for savings 
and one for checking accounts, either 
of which may be used independently of 
the other. The distinctive feature is 
the individual loose leaf for the ac- 
count of each customer. Thus each ac- 
count becomes a separate unit. The 
entire account may be found in one 



place (in either the current ledger or 
in the transfer binder) and is readily 
accessible. New accounts may be added 
to the ledger and closed ones removed 
to the transfer binder without affecting 
the exact alphabetical arrangement of 
other accounts. Searching for entries 
in dispute, figuring interest and aver- 
age balances, balancing pass-books or 
making statements, etc., may be done 
in a fraction of the time required were 
the old style bound ledgers of the one- 
time popular Boston daily balance 
ledgers used. A distinct savings in 
desk and vault space is experienced 
and the cost of new ledger bindings at 
stated times is eliminated; as the loose 
leaf ledger is perpetual, there is no oc- 
casion for rewriting index and opening 
new ledgers. 

The most approved method of index- 
ing this system is known as the lexicon 
method; the accounts are grouped in 
alphabetical order behind alphabetical 
tabbed sheets with sub-divisions in pro- 
portion to the number of accounts in 
the ledger, usually about one tab for 
every ten or fifteen accounts. This 
plan makes the ledger self-indexing, 
and affords quick and direct reference 
to , the accounts, thus saving at least 
twenty-five per cent, in posting time 
over the old-style bound ledgers divided 
with the written index. 

@ 

THE CHECKING SYSTEM IN 
DETAIL 

AS a result of careful experiments 
^ it has been found that when the 
total number of checking accounts ex- 
ceeds one thousand, it is of advantage 

207 
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for efficiently handling the work to sep- 
arate the accounts into active and in- 
active. using separate ledgers for each 
class. Form 1 is a reproduction of a 
ledger sheet for use with this system, 
the details of which have been care- 
fully worked out. The columns are 
ruled in distinctive colors to aid the 
eye in correct posting; the unit lines 
are of sufficient width for rapid work; 
buff paper is used to lessen the eye 
strain and it will also show finger 
prints less. Separate columns are pro- 
vided for dates, checks in detail, total 
checks, deposits and the balance, and 
the sheet is divided into two sections. 

For active accounts the sheets should 
be 18% by 16% inches; for inactive 
accounts the size should be 9% by 14 
inches and when active and inactive ac- 
counts are kept in the same ledgers, the 
size should be 11% by 13% inches. All 
these sizes are standard. The same 
st} r le of ruling and wording is used for 
all sizes; the only difference is in the 
capacity of the sheets. 

Form 2 is a combined journal and 
proof sheet. It should be 10x17 
inches, if used with adding machines 
with narrow carriages or in banks with 
comparatively few transactions. For 
larger banks and those having duplex 
machines or machines with standard 
carriages these sheets should be 12x19 
inches. Either of these sizes will cut 
without waste from any standard make 
of inexpensive bond paper. They 
should be punched with round holes to 
fit transfer binder, as the usual style of 
punching will tear out in the machine. 

Each ledger should have one or more 
of these journal and proof sheets for 
the day’s transactions. There are two 
methods of using these sheets, depend- 
ing to a certain extent whether or not 
it is the policy of the bank to post di- 
rect from the checks to the ledger or 
whether or not they are first journal- 
ized and entered as totals from the 
sheet. If the latter method is used, the 
debits and credits should be proven or 
called back, then they may be assorted 
in alphabetical order ; the items for 
each account are then listed on Form 
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Debits 



Credits 



Bookkeeper 
Date 






Individual Debits and Credits 
and 

Proof of Ledger 



191 .... 

FOR 31 2 . COMBINED JOURNAL AND PROOF SHEET 



The National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Ya. 



2. If a duplex machine is available 
(and its use will be found very efficient 
with this system) the items for each 
account may be sub- totaled and carried 
forward on the lower counter of the 
machine, then when the work is com- 
pleted a grand total of all the groups 
will be had. After the listing, the 
name of each depositor is entered op- 
posite the respective totals as a guide 
to posting from the sheets, as only the 
totals are entered on the accounts. It 
will be understood, of course, the cred- 
its are entered on one section of the 
sheet and the debits on the other. 



T^HE second method, and probably 
the simplest, contemplates using 
Form 2 as a proof sheet. Each batch 
of items is listed on the sheet as a 
proof, each total being carried for- 
ward; the credits are likewise proven. 
Thus the last operation for the 
day will give a total of the debits 
and a total of the credits, for com- 
parison with the general proof, 
and serve as the basis for proving the 
balances on the ledger, as described 
later. After the items are proven, they 
are assorted, from time to time, accord- 
ing to the accounts. Three or more 
checks on any one account are listed on 
the adding machine, and the slip at- 
tached to these items, the total of the 
same being posted direct to the ledger. 
Likewise single checks are posted direct 



and credits the same; nothing is posted 
from the journal and proof sheet. With 
either method, as the postings are 
made, markers — strips similar in size 
and shape to currency straps — are in- 
serted in the ledger. After all posting 
is done, the balances are extended. The 
markers showing at a glance which ac- 
counts have had transactions. In prov- 
ing the day's work, it is, of course, only 
necessary to consider the accounts with 
changed balances. If a duplex ma- 
chine is available the old and the new 
balances may be listed at one opera- 
tion. Proof of the day's work will be 
shown by the agreement of the differ- 
ence in the totals of old and new bal- 
ances (overdrafts properly adjusted) 
with the difference in the totals of the 
debits and the credits. The reverse of 
Form 2 is used for listing the old and 
the new balances and for making the 
necessary calculations to show the 
proof of the day's work. These sheets 
should be dated and marked with the 
proper ledger designation and filed in 
a binder for future reference. 



l^ROM the above description, it will 
be understood, this system elimi- 
nates the handling of accounts whose 
balances do not change. Occasionally 
a straight list should be run of all the 
accounts in the current ledger. This 
will reveal any errors in carrying bal- 
ances forward from one sheet to an- 
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bookkeepers stop payment memo. 

Check of. 

Date4 No £ 

Payable to 

Duplicates I.caedj Rec . d 

Memo 

FORM 3. STOP PAYMENT NOTICE 



other or the taking out of any sheet 
with an open account. 

Stop-payments may be kept track of 
by the use of Form 8, a small red 
tissue sheet, two and one-half by five 
inches. It is placed in the ledger at 
the account, and serves as a danger 
signal for stop-payments. 

Many banks have discontinued the 
practice of balancing pass-books and 
in lieu thereof render statements 
monthly or at stated intervals. This 
individual loose leaf ledger system is 
ideal for use with the statement sys- 
tem. When used with this system it is 
not necessary even to prove the work 
of the day on the ledgers by listing the 
old and new balances and comparing 
with difference in totals of debits and 
credits. The statements are written up 
by hand or by means of a special 
statement machine, which automati- 
cally, so to speak, adds the deposits to 
the previous day's balance, deducts the 
checks and extends the resulting bal- 
ance. If this work is done at the close 
of each day or the following morning, 
the balances of the statements may be 
called against the ledger and thus an 
absolute proof is secured, without the 
labor of listing and proving each day 
the balances on the ledger. This proc- 
ess should show any entries posted to 
the wrong account as well as errors in 



extensions, etc. When the statement 
work is handled by clerks other than 
those working on the ledgers, the best 
check on the work it is possible to de- 
vise is secured. 






SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 



'HE following method of handling 
savings accounts is a modifica- 
tion of the system used with checking 
accounts. Each depositor is required 
to present the pass-book with deposits 
and withdrawals. In the bank in which 
this system is in use it is a rule that 
no checking will be allowed on savings 
accounts; that is, withdrawals will be 
honored only when written on a special 
withdrawal form, provided by the sav- 
ings teller. These forms, may, when 
O. K.'d by the teller, be exchanged for 
a cashier's check. This method is also 
.used for sending withdrawals to out-of- 
town depositors. 

In making deposits no ticket is re- 
quired, as is the case with commercial 
accounts. The savings teller enters the 
deposit, with the depositor's name and 
account number, on Form 4. This is 
a loose-sheet journal or cash-book, a 
current supply of which may be con- 
veniently held in a ring bookbinder, thus 
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Total Checks 


L. F. 


| Names 


No. 1 I*. F. 


Deposits. 

• 


Total 








j 

1 


i 

i 





FORM 4. SAVINGS JOURNAL OR CASH SHEET 



giving a perfectly flat writing surface 
and ease in turning the sheets. Each 
sheet or sheets should be divided into 
as many sections as there are savings 
ledgers, as this will permit of each 
ledger being balanced independently of 
the other. For 1000 accounts or less 
these journal sheets should be 14 by 
8*4 inches; for a greater number of 
accounts sheets 20 by 8V> inches will 
be found more satisfactory. 

When a withdrawal is made the 
teller makes out the slip, secures the 
depositor’s signature and then enters 
the amount on the journal sheet with 
the proper explanation or description. 
Both deposits and withdrawals are also 
entered on the pass-book and the re- 
sulting balance extended by the teller 
at the time of the transaction. After 
the withdrawals slip is O. K.’d it is 
cashed by one of the regular paying 
tellers of the commercial department 
or exchanged at another department for 
a cashier’s check. The savings teller 
does not pay out money. It is believed 
the practice of having the teller make 
out the withdrawal slips and make all 
the other entries will be found the most 
accurate method. Many savings depos- 
itors are children ; in some localities 
the majority are foreigners, and not in- 
frequently, if American born, un- 
learned, and, therefore, as a rule they 
need assistance to enable them to 
understand their banking transactions. 

Form 5 shows a ledger sheet for sav- 
ings accounts, the most convenient size 
of which is nine and one-quarter by 
fourteen inches. The size is the same 
as for inactive checking accounts and 
likewise the ruling is identical ; the 
only difference is in the headings of 
2 



the columns, etc. By using a uniform 
size when sheets are bought the supply 
for both departments may be punched 
and ruled, and part printed for savings 
and the balance for checking accounts, 
thus securing a lower price on these 
supplies. The ledgers are posted direct 
from the journal sheets and unless the 
transactions are numerous, it will hard- 
ly be necessary to use the system of 
daily proof of the balances as a reason- 
ably accurate bookkeeper should ex- 
perience but little trouble in balancing 
the ledgers once a month. The bal- 
ances, of course, are extended on the 
ledgers after each transaction. 



^1 'HE handling of interest periods is 
easily accomplished by entering 
the interest for each account on a sep- 
arate set of journal sheets, designating 
each amount by its proper account 
name and number. The total for each 
ledger is credited to the ledger total on 
general ledger and each account has 
credit by the same, entering it in the 
interest column on the ledger. From 
time to time as the pass-books are pre- 
sented for interest they are written up 
directly from the interest journal, as 
this is quicker than to look up the 
amount as entered on the accounts. 

This individual loose-sheet system 
for savings accounts and the corre- 
sponding system for checking accounts 
will be found to have numerous advan- 
tages over the systems for handling 
this important work, which are in daily 
use in many banks, for with these sys- 
tems the maximum efficiency is secured 
with the minimum expense and labor. 
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Useful Blanks 

XJEREWITH fcre two forms that may be found serviceable to banks, the first 
being suitable to those desiring to open accounts by mail and the second a 
general form of inquiry : 

Others Use This Form— WHY NOT YOU? 

Date .191 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Company, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Find enclosed 

(Check, Money Order, Cash.) 

for $ with which I wish to open a 

(Checking, Savings or Certificate) 

account with your institution. 

Kindly send book (or Certificate) to the following address: 

Name 

R. F. D. No 

Postoffice 

State 

Send what you have. Money deposited here is protected by our Capital of $1,250,000.00 — 
your guarantee. If our plan or service fail to please, you have but to call or write for 
your money. 

FORM 1. — BANKING BY MAIL 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly give me information relative to the subject opposite which I have placed check 
mark. 

Checking Accounts 

Trust Department 

Certificates of Deposit 

Name 

R. F. D. No. 

Postoffice 

State 

Date 191 

FORM 2.— general inquiry 



[ ] Savings Accounts [ , 3 

[ ] Bond Department [ 3 

[ 3 Banking by Mail [ 3 



Registered Bank Books 



^ I S HE Chelsea Savings Bank of Chel- 
* sea, Massachusetts, has evolved a 
simple j'et effective method of remov- 
ing all inconvenience to depositors who 
wish to withdraw their dividends at reg- 
ular intervals. 

It isa method of registering bankbooks. 

A permanent order is filed with the 
treasurer for the payment of such divi- 
dends; the proper record is made on 
the ledger and pass-book, and there is 

302 



no further necessity for presenting the 
pass book unless a portion of the prin- 
cipal is to be withdrawn or the order 
revoked. 

On each dividend day checks are 
mailed to those who have orders on file. 

As can be seen at once, this benefits 
the bank's office force, those having 
business at the bank on dividend days 
and those who receive their dividends 
by mail. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Taxation of Deposits 

L egislators are constantly 

j seeking new ways and means to 
secure public revenue. Having 
taxed real estate until the burden has 
become oppressive, other forms of taxa- 
tion have been devised, such as record- 
ing tax on mortgages (falling on the 
borrower and indirectly on real estate) ; 
inheritance taxes, licenses to sell liquor, 
run automobiles, etc. 

Money in banks becomes an easy tar- 
get, such tax being easy to collect and 
difficult to avoid, for such funds must 
be kept somewhere. Savings banks in 
some States are taxed on their deposits 
(a tax paid indirectly by the depositor) 
and on their surplus in others, particu- 
larly New York. Deposits in banks of 
discount have likewise been subject to 
tax; as for instance, in Vermont, prior 
to 1906, all such depositors were taxed 
in the districts in which they resided, 
whether the deposit bore interest or not 
Depositors in savings banks and 
trust companies were exempt from tax- 
ation on their deposits to a specified 
amount, but the bank was subject to a 
tax on the average amount of its de- 
posits. Depositors having on deposit 
more than the law exempted were taxed 
locally. 

The Legislature then levied a tax on 
all deposits in national banks bearing 
more than two per cent, interest, col- 
lectible. not from the bank as a fran- 
chise tax, but from the depositors 
therein ; but provided that the bank 
could elect to pay the State and deduct 
from depositors' accounts, if desired. 

Realizing in this provision a good ad- 
vertising feature, some banks agreed to 
pay the tax without deduction and so 
advertised, and evidently found it prof* 



itable. But one thus agreed to pay the 
tax and failed to do so, and therefore 
arose the case of Clement National 
Bank vs. State of Vermont, reported in 
this number as one of the leading cases 
of the month. 

Depositors That Are Not 
Depositors 

TT is an easy matter to put money in 
A a bank and generally quite as easy 
to get it out; but occasionally a deposi- 
tor will open account under such condi- 
tions that when the facts become known 
the depositor finds it difficult to obtain 
his money and the bank finds it dan- 
gerous to pay. As a result the court is 
asked to settle the matter, the bank 
being as willing to pay as the depositor 
is anxious to draw, provided the risk is 
eliminated. 

Such a condition arose in the case of 
Roughan vs. Chenango Valley Savings 
Bank of Binghamton, N. Y., reported 
in this number. 

Thirty-five years ago Anna Roughan, 
a thrifty and hard-working Irish girl, 
in order to provide for her mother, who 
lived in Ireland, opened account in 
the above-named bank in the mother's 
name, “Bridget W. Roughan, Bingham- 
ton," for $370, representing that to be 
her name, and without advising the 
mother of the fact. 

In 1896 she deposited $500 in the 
name of James W. R. Kelley, a crip- 
pled nephew, under similar conditions. 
Both died in ignorance of the deposits. 
Anna kept the books. 

In 1908 she lost the books and gave 
notice of loss to the bank, which for the 
first time knew the peculiar circum- 
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stances surrounding the deposits, and 
asked bond of indemnity as a condition 
of payment. This the plaintiff refused, 
and the bank offered to pay to the per- 
sonal representatives of the deceased 
depositors. The court was asked to 
settle the matter and decided that the 
bank having no by-law requiring bond 
of indemnity for lost pass-books, could 
not insist upon it. 

Nor would it require administration, 
for the decedents left no property, and 
by the testimony of the daughter had 
no interest whatever in the accounts, 
and to administer on these funds would 
be to admit that such was their prop- 
erty, and, therefore, distributable ac- 
cording to law. Every essential ele- 
ment of a gift was lacking, there being 
neither intent to give, delivery of the 
thing given, nor acceptance on the part 
of donees. Neither was a trust created 
as there was lacking the declaration 
that is essential to a trust. In short, 
the Court said: “Anna has proved to 
our satisfaction that tills money is hers, 
and always was ; the mother and nephew 
never had any interest in or title to the 
funds. Pay them to her and this de- 
cision shall be your warrant/' 



Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

/^•AN Boesel, the manager of a bank, 
forget what Boesel, the man, all 
the while knew? Can a bank man be a 
Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde? Can Dr. 
Jekyll acquire a note tainted with fraud 
and therefore bad, and, by buying it 
as Mr. Hyde, an officer of a bank and 
for his bank, make it good because in 
the hands of a third party for value? 
Is the bank an innocent third party? 
Does the fact that the man knew of the 
fraud charge the bank with notice of 
the fraud also? Is the old doctrine of 
law “what I do by my agent I do by 
myself" still applicable? These are 
the interesting questions suggested by 
the case of First Nat. Bank of New 
Bremen vs. Burns in this issue of The 
Bankers Magazine. 



A corporation can act only through 
its officers and agents, and inasmuch as 
the cases all agree on the elementary 
proposition that the acts of the agent 
within the scope of his authority are at 
once the acts of his principal, obviously 
the knowledge of such agent becomes 
the knowledge of his principal. This 
general rule, admitted and adopted by 
practically all the courts, if applicable 
to this case, will hold that a note bad 
in the hands of Boesel the man does not 
become good by being passed over to 
Boesel the banker , for “to hold other- 
wise would open the widest possible 
door for all sorts of fraud/' As a clear- 
cut and concise exposition of the law 
of agency' the case merits reading. See 
First Nat. Bank of New Bremen vs. 
Burns. 



Gifts Causa Mortis 

Sl GIFT is the voluntary transfer of 
^ property by the owner without 
consideration or compensation, or with- 
out any other consideration than love 
and affection, or a nominal considera- 
tion, or both. The law recognizes two 
kinds of gifts: gifts inter vivo s (be- 
tween the living) and gifts causa mort'u 
(in contemplation of death), and any 
person of sound mind may make a gift 
of any' or all of his property, provided 
he does not thereby infringe the rights 
of creditors. 

To make a completed gift inter r*roi 
there must be, on the part of the donor, 
the intent to give, and a delivery of the 
thing given to or for the donee in pursu- 
ance of such intent, and on the part of 
the donee Acceptance. The subject of 
the gift may be chattels, cboses in ac- 
tion, or any form of personal property. 
What constitutes delivery depends upon 
the nature and situation of the thing 
given. The delivery may be symbolical 
or actual, that is, by transferring the 
manual custody to the donee, or by giv- 
ing him the syunboi which represents 
the gift. The acceptance also may 
be implied, but the essential factors are 
intent and delivery'. 
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The donor cannot give and still keep. 
He must relinquish all dominion and 
control over the property. Intent with- 
out delivery accomplishes nothing; and 
delivery without the intent defeats the 
gift. Moreover, the gift must take ef- 
fect immediately. 

Bank accounts are frequently the 
subject of gifts, the delivery being sym- 
bolized by transfer of possession of the 
pass-book, the intent being a matter of 
evidence. 

Both parties being alive in gifts 
inter vivo*, the circumstances attending 
such gifts are not difficult to ascertain; 
but in gifts causa mortis more difficul- 
ties arise, the donor being dead and 
the donee a prejudiced witness. 

The essentials of a gift causa mortis 
are simple: The gift must be made in 
the immediate apprehension of death, 
subject to the condition, expressed or 
implied, that if the donor should not 
die as expected, or if the donee should 
die first, or the donor should revoke the 
gift before death, the transfer is void. 

Technically speaking, all gifts are 
between the living, whether made in an- 
ticipation of death or not; but in gifts 
causa mortis there must not only be 
the intent to give; delivery of the thing 
given (implied or actual), but two ad- 
ditional factors, namely, the gift must 
be made in view of the donor* death, 
and he must die of the impending dis- 
order. 

The effectiveness and simplicity of 
this form of gift will quickly be seen 
by a review of a leading case, involving 
the sum of forty thousand dollars. In 
1888, one Edwards, about to go to a 
hospital for an operation, gave a tin 
box containing savings bank books to 
one Ridden, saying that he was ap- 
prehensive of death and if he did not 
return, the box and contents (sixteen 
savings bank books representing about 
$40,000) were his. Edwards left a note 
to the effect that if he died, Ridden 
was to take charge of his body, bury it, 
and have “full charge of all my per- 
sonal effects of every kind, to have and 
to hold unto yourself.” The opera- 
tion was successful, but eleven days 



thereafter Edwards died of heart dis- 
ease with w T hich he was afflicted when 
he went to the hospital, but in which he 
was still a patient. A fine point is here 
raised. Edwards feared death from 
the operation; he died from heart trou- 
ble. But the court concluded that “no 
medical skill could ordinarily tell that 
the donor would have succumbed to the 
disease feared if the other diseases had 
not been present. And who could tell 
that death would have ensued from 
heart disease at that particular time but 
for the operation?’* The gift was sus- 
tained. 

In the case of Baker vs. Moran, re- 
ported in this issue, the alleged gift 
causa mortis involved two bank drafts 
for $2,000 each, given under apprehen- 
sion of death and under circumstances 
indicating an intent to give, the actual 
delivery of the thing given, and the 
donor died of the disease, from which 
he suffered at the time, and all the ele- 
ments of a valid gift causa mortis being 
present, the gift was sustained. 



Check Given “In Full to Date” 



TN the disputes that are bound to arise 
**“ in business matters, it frequently 
happens that where the amount due is 
the point at issue, the debtor will draw 
his check for a sum wdiich he claims to 
be the true amount, but which is less 
than that claimed by the creditor, en- 
dorsing it either on the face or back, “in 
full to date,** “settlement in full,*’ or 
words to this effect. The thought in 
mind is to force a settlement, either by 
a trick or by appealing to the creditor’s 
need for funds. 

The creditor has one of three courses 
open: (a) To return the check — the 
only safe course; (b) To cross out the 
endorsement, making it an altered in- 
strument which subsequent endorsers 
should refuse, and which the drawee 
bank, as paying agent of the depositor, 
should also refuse, on the ground that 
such alteration would nullify the check. 
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The drawer could refuse to allow the 
altered item charged to his account as a 
voucher inasmuch as such payment was 
not as authorized and, therefore, unwar- 
ranted. Even a letter of disclaimer, to 
the effect that while the check was cred- 
ited on account, it was not settlement in 
full, would be of little avail; (c) To 
collect the instrument, credit proceeds, 
notify drawer of the credit on account 
and sue for the balance. The question 
hinges on whether or not the amount is 
in dispute. The term “accord and sat- 
isfaction” as used in law regarding ne- 
gotiable instruments is defined by Tomp- 
kins in “Law of Commercial Paper” as 
follows: “Accord is a mutual agree- 
ment as to terms; satisfaction is the 
payment as agreed upon. Agreement 
without satisfaction amounts to noth- 
ing.” 

In cases where the amount owing 
is definite and undisputed, the pay- 
ment of a smaller sum than is due 
will not satisfy the claim, even though 
words be used as above given. Where 
the amount is in dispute or unliquida- 
ted, an agreement to accept a smaller 
sum than that demanded is an accord, 
and the payment thereof, a satisfaction. 
As above stated the crux of the matter 
is whether or not the amount is in dis- 
pute. Suppose A owes B $50, the 
agreed price of a watch, sold to A. B 
presses A for payment, receiving a 
check from A for $85 endorsed “in full 
for watch sold me by B.” A writes a 
letter to B to the effect that the check is 
in full. B may keep the check and sue 
for balance. But if there is a contro- 
versy over the amount, the acceptance 
by B of $85 for a $50 debt will bar a 
recovery. 

Such a case is that of Kirby Plan- 
ing Mill Company vs. Titus, report- 
ed in this issue, where the bal- 
ance was disputed and a check 
sent in payment endorsed “in full set- 
tlement as per contract.” The check 
was retained, endorsed and deposited by 



the son, and for this reason only, the 
case was given a new trial ; but had the 
payee endorsed the item in person, it 
would have, under the rule above stated, 
constituted an accord and satisfaction. 

@ 

A Practical Application of Case 
Law by a Banker 

A DEPOSITOR in a Brooklyn, N. 

** Y., savings bank died, leaving a 
substantial balance, but no relatives or 
other estate. On his death bed, before 
witnesses, he handed his bank-book to a 
friend and said: “This is yours.” He 
died two days later. 

The donee asked payment. The bank 
had no authority to pay, but knew the 
circumstances to be as claimed. Having 
at hand a volume issued for such pur- 
poses*, the cashier ran down “gifts 
causa mortis until he found a similar 
case, from the highest court in the 
State. The court pointed out just what 
constitutes such a gift, namely, (a) the 
donor must be ill, and contemplate 
death; (b) he must die of the disease 
then existing; (c) he must pass the 
book over to the donee intending to 
make the gift; (d) the transaction must 
be supported by evidence, and not re- 
voked. 

All these elements being present the 
bank man advised friendly suit, for the 
bank’s protection, suggesting to the 
claimant that the case referred to be 
cited as authority for the position taken, 
and promising not to contest the case. 
The case will be tried along these lines; 
the man will get his money; the bank 
will get its protection, simply because 
the bank man paid heed to the practical 
value of applied case law to the every- 
day work of a bank. May his tribe in- 
crease ! 



• New Tork Saving* Bank Case*: Banker* 
Publishing Co. Sample case sent on request 
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* 

Tax on Interest-Bearing De- 
posits in National Banks 

United States Supreme Court 

Right of a National Bank to Agree 
frith the State to Pag the Tax Im- 
posed Upon Depositors of Interest- 
bearing Accounts. 

United States Supreme Court, November 
10, 1913. 

CLEMENT NATIONAL BANK VS. STATE OF 
VERMONT. 

A national bank in Vermont may agree 
to pay the semi-annual tax imposed by law 
upon its interest-bearing accounts, based 
upon the average amount of deposits, and 
charge the same to its depositors. 

Such a tax does not unfairly discriminate 
against national banks, where State banks, 
under State regulation, pay a franchise tax 
based upon the average amount of depos- 
its, and at substantially the same rate, after 
deducting the deposits in excess of $9,000 
upon which depositors are taxed locally. 

Such an agreement between a national 
bank and the State is not ultra vires , even 
though the average amount may not be the 
same as the amount upon which the de- 
positors individually would be liable and 
no charge is actually made to said accounts 
of the tax paid by the bank. 



T N error to the Supreme Court of the 
* State of Vermont to review a judg- 
ment which, reversing in part a judg- 
ment of the Rutland County Court, ren- 
dered judgment in favor of the state 
upon an agreement by a national bank 
to pay the taxes assessed upon interest- 
bearing deposits. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

l?OR several years the Clement Na- 
tional Bank of Rutland, Vermont, 
maintained a “savings department,” 



allowing depositors interest at the rate 
of two per cent., payable semi-annually 
January 1 and July 1. Certain other 
depositors received certificates of de- 
posit bearing interest at the rate of 
three per cent, for each calendar month. 

Prior to 1906 depositors in national 
banks in Vermont, whether or not their 
deposits bore interest, were taxed at the 
local tax rate, in the districts in which 
they resided. Depositors in savings 
banks and trust companies organized 
under the laws of the State, had long 
been exempt from all taxation on their 
deposits to a specified extent (at first 
$1,500, and later $2,000 in any one in- 
stitution), these organizations being 
subject to a State tax of seven-tenths 
of one per cent, per annum computed 
upon the average amount of deposits; 
in this computation, deposits in excess 
of the above stated limit were deducted, 
and upon these the depositors were 
taxed locally. 

This system being continued as to the 
State institutions and the depositors 
therein, the general assembly passed the 
statute in question which provides for a 
State tax on interest-bearing deposits 
in national banks (where the interest 
exceeds two per cent, per annum) of 
seven-twentieths of one per cent, semi- 
annually. Personshaving deposits of this 
sort, unless specially excepted, are re- 
quired to report them at specified pe- 
riods, and to pay the tax without de- 
duction on account of any exemption. 
No other tax is to “be assessed on such 
deposits in national banks, nor against 
the depositors on account thereof.” 

It is further provided that, if a na- 
tional bank so elects, it may pay to the 
State all the prescribed taxes, and de- 
duct them from the interest or deposits 
of the persons from whom they became 
due. On such election, the bank is, 
semi-annually, to file with the State 
commissioner a stipulation to that effect; 
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no depositor is required to make returns 
for the period covered by the stipula- 
tion ; the State commissioner is to issue 
to the bank a certificate showing that it 
has been filed; and the statute provides 
that upon such filing the bank shall 
“become liable to the State for the 
amount of such tax of seven-twentieths 
of one per cent, of the average amount 
of such deposits” held by the bank dur- 
ing the six months to which the stipu- 
lation refers. 

This suit was brought by the State 
upon a stipulation, which was filed by 
the plaintiff in error, on October 1, 
1908, by which the bank agreed with 
the State to make returns of all its de- 
posits bearing over two per cent, inter- 
est; and to pay the tax of seven-twen- 
tieths of one per cent, thereon, the re- 
turns and payment therein specified not 
having been made. 

It appeared that the state commis- 
sioner issued to the bank his certificate, 
which was conspicuously posted in its 
banking room, that the stipulation had 
been filed, and that therefore depos- 
itors having deposits upon which -the 
rate of interest exceeded two per cent, 
per annum would not be required to 
make returns. In consequence, none of 
the depositors' reports were made, and 
there was no valuation of the individ- 
ual deposits by any official during the 
period covered by the stipulation. 

It was also set forth that, under the 
bank's method of allowing interest on 
deposits, it was impossible for it to de- 
termine, at the time it was required to 
make its semi-annual returns under the 
stipulation, upon what deposits interest 
exceeding two per cent, per annum 
would actually be allowed. Thus, de- 
posits might be withdrawn prior to 
January 1st or July 1st, the dates on 
which interest was credited on amounts 
then in bank. In practice, in former 
periods for which the plaintiff in error 
had made pajmients under similar stip- 
ulations, it had included all dep osits 
belonging to the class upon which in- 
terest was allowable in excess of two 
per cent, per annum, in arriving at the 
average amount of deposits, whether or 



not interest was in fact paid. The 
monthly averages were ascertained by 
averaging the aggregate deposits held 
at the close of each day, and the aver- 
age for the six months was taken by 
averaging the monthly averages. * * * 
The net average for the six months 
was $578,669.19, upon which the State 
sought to recover $2,025.83. 

The State also declared upon a sim- 
ilar stipulation filed by the bank on 
April 1 , 1909, covering the ensuing six 
months. The court of first instance 
rendered judgment in favor of the 
State for the full amount demanded. 
This was reversed by the Supreme 
Court of the State, which held that the 
statute did not apply to non-residents, 
and that the amount of recovery should 
be determined by a computation based 
on the credits of resident depositors. 
Final judgment was then entered 
against the bank, covering the two 
periods, in the sum of $8,989.85. 8k 
Vt. 167. 



OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

TJUGHES, J.: It is contended that 
the statute imposed a tax upon the 
franchises of national banks, and hence 
exceeded the State power. Owensboro 
Nat. Bank vs. Owensboro, 173 U. S. 
664. 

But it is apparent that, whatever 
other objections may lie, the tax com- 
plained of is not laid upon the national 
bank itself, its property or franchises. 
It is imposed upon the depositors ; they 
alone are required to pay it. If they 
fail to make returns, as provided by the 
statute, they are subject to penalty; 
and both tax and penalty are recover- 
able by suit against them in the name 
of the State. If they escape the tax, 
it is because of the bank's stipulation. 
If the bank becomes liable, it is by 
virtue of its agreement, and not other- 
wise. The statute was so interpreted by 
the supreme court of the State, which 
said : “The transaction which makes the 
money the property of the bank gives 
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the depositor a credit of equal amount, 
and the term ‘deposit* may be used to 
indicate the money deposited or the 
credit which the depositor receives for 
it. The last must be taken to be the 
meaning here, for the statute lays the 
tax upon the depositor in so many 
words.** 84 Vt. 167. 

There is no difficulty in the interpre- 
tation of the statute as to the prescribed 
incidence of the tax, and, aside from 
that, the decision of the State court is 
controlling as to the persons upon 
whom the statute fixed responsibility. 
It was the province of that court to de- 
termine what the terms of the statute 
authorized, commanded, or forbade and 
it is for this court to say whether, in 
view of its operation, thus delimited, it 
conflicts with the Federal law. * * * 

It is not urged that the legislation of 
Congress relating to national banks, 
either expressly or by implication, with- 
draws from the reach of the taxing 
power of the State the credits belong- 
ing to depositors, whether or not inter- 
est-bearing. “No one contends/* says 
the plaintiff in error, that a State “has 
not the right to include in its taxation 
of a person's property the amount 
which he may have on deposit in the 
savings department of a national bank.** 
It must also be recognized that in exer- 
cising its authority to tax property 
within its jurisdiction, the State is not 
limited to one method. It has a broad 
range of discretion in classifying sub- 
jects of taxation and in employing dif- 
ferent methods for different sorts of 
property. * * * The objection made by 
the bank to the State’s plan must rest 
not upon the mere fact that the depos- 
itors in national banks are taxed upon 
their credits, or that they are taken out 
of the system of local taxation, but 
upon the ground that the measure 
adopted is essentially inimical to na- 
tional banks, frustrating the purpose of 
the national legislation, or impairing 
their efficiency as Federal agencies. 
Davis vs. Elmira Savings Bank, 161 U. 
S. 275. And that, in substance, is the 
position taken. 

To be open to such an objection, it 



must appear that the scheme of taxa- 
tion constitutes an injurious discrimina- 
tion. Even in the case of shares of the 
capital stock of national banks, which 
cannot be taxed save with the consent 
of Congress (New York vs. Weaver, 100 
U. S. 589), taxation by the State is ex- 
pressly permitted if it is not at a 
greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens. * * * 

The object is to prevent hostile dis- 
crimination, and for this purpose a 
standard is fixed. Mercantile Nat. 
Bank vs. New York, 121 U. S. 188. 
With respect to the taxation of depos- 
itors’ credits, the Federal statute does 
not prescribe a rule; and, the property 
being normally subject to the State’s 
taxing power, there is no warrant for 
implying a restriction which would ex- 
tend beyond the requirements of protec- 
tion from the prejudicial effect of such 
exactions as would be unjustly discrim- 
inatory. 

It follows that the comparison must 
have regard to business and property 
which may be deemed to have, gener- 
ally speaking, a similar character; and, 
in the present case, there is no basis 
for the contention that the statute un- 
fairly discriminates against national 
banks unless it may be found in the 
method of dealing with deposits in 
banking institutions organized under the 
State law. The institutions thus 
brought to our attention are savings 
banks and trust companies.** 

These State organizations, as it has 
already been observed, for many years 
had been subject to a special State tax 
upon the average amount of deposits, 
after certain deductions. This has been 
held to be a franchise tax (State vs. 
Bradford Saving Bank & T. Co. 71 Vt. 
284. State vs. Franklin County Savings 
Bank & T. Co. 74 Vt. 246. Having 
laid this tax, the State exempted the 
depositors in these savings banks and 
trust companies from txation upon 
their respective credits not exceeding 
$2,000 in any one institution. Individ- 
ual deposits over this amount, as we 
have seen, were to be deducted in com- 
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puting the tax to be paid by the State 
banks and trust companies, and were 
to be listed by the depositors for local 
taxation at their places of residence. 
The situation then was, with respect to 
the State institutions, that they paid the 
tax of seven-tenths of one per cent, per 
annum upon average deposits, and the 
deposits were exempted from taxation 
upon those deposits which entered into 
the calculation of this average. Na- 
tional banks did not pay, and could not 
be compelled to pay, a franchise tax, or 
other tax upon their deposits, and their 
depositors having credits bearing inter- 
est at a rate exceeding two per cent, per 
annum were required by the statute in 
question to pay upon such credits a tax 
of seven-twentieths of one per cent, semi- 
annually. Or, if any national bank de- 
sired to do so, it could agree to pay an 
amount computed at the same rate upon 
the average amount of deposits of the 
described class, and thus save its de- 
positors both from the tax and the in- 
convenience of making returns. 

With respect to those interest-bear- 
ing deposits of the described class 
which did not exceed severally the sum 
of $2,000, it is evident that there was 
no hostile discrimination against the na- 
tional banks by reason of the rate of the 
tax imposed upon their depositors. 
True, in the one case the depositor was 
exempted to the specified amount, and 
in the other the depositor was taxed. 
But the depositor in the State bank was 
relieved because the bank paid. The 
amount received by the State was sub- 
stantially the same in each case, that 
is, at the rate of seven-tenths of one 
per cent, a year. The State banks 
transacted their business under this 
charge. r 

As to national banks, the State could 
not follow the course taken with the 
State institutions, and lay a tax upon 
the bank, computed upon the amount of 
its deposits, with a corresponding ex- 
emption to the depositors. Nor was the 
State bound to extend its exemption to 
cases where the reason for it did not 
exist. But the national bank, not be- 
ing subject to the tax which the State 



banks had to pay, had the opportunity 
to give its depositors, if it chose, an 
equivalent benefit in interest rates. So 
far as the amount of the tax upon these 
deposits was concerned, the national 
bank was not put at a disadvantage as 
compared with the State banks. 

Then, as to deposits in excess of 
$2,000, for which depositors in the 
State institutions were taxable locally, 
it does not appear that the difference in 
method was to the prej udice of national 
banks. The depositors in the latter, 
with respect to the interest-bearing de- 
posits in question, had a low, flat rate, 
and were free from what the State 
court properly called “the greater bur- 
den and uncertain demands of local 
taxation.” The agreed statement of 
facts sets forth that the average local 
rate throughout the State for the year 
beginning April 1 , 1908 , was $ 16.70 per 
$ 1,000 of taxable property set in the 
grand list; the minimum being $ 7.50 
per $1,000, and the maximum being 
$ 89.80 per $ 1 , 000 . While deduction 
for debts was allowed in the ascertain- 
ment of the amount of personal estate 
subject to the local tax, and this was 
laid only once a year, the allowance of 
a much lower rate on deposits to any 
amount in a national bank might well 
be regarded as a compensatory, if not a 
greater, advantage in its general opera- 
tion. It is said that no such publicity 
was required of the other taxpayers re- 
garding their personal property as was 
demanded of depositors in national 
banks. This argument refers to the re- 
quirement that the latter should report 
the amount of their deposits and the 
names of the banks in which they were 
kept. But, in the case of local taxes, 
a “full statement of all taxable prop- 
erty” was required from each taxpayer, 
who was obliged to make oath that his 
inventory was “a full, true, and correct 
list and description.” * * * 

What difference there may be in the 
form of the two statements is plainly 
not important. The requirements in the 
case of the depositors in national banks 
went no further than to secure the pay- 
ment of the tax, and the returns were 
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subject to official inspection only. 

It was in these circumstances that the 
legislature adopted the provision that, 
if the national bank agreed to pay an 
amount which might fairly be regarded 
as equivalent to the sum demanded of 
the depositors, the latter should be free 
from the necessity of making any re- 
turns. In no proper sense could this be 
deemed to place the bank under duress. 
It may well be that the State desired, 
by substituting the flat exclusive rate in 
place of local taxation, to facilitate the 
appearance in larger amount of a class 
of property which easily escapes taxa- 
tion. 84 Vt. 167. But the exaction it 
imposed upon the depositors was not 
relatively unfair, and in providing that 
the bank might, if it saw fit, make the 
returns and payment stipulated, the 
State left no possible ground for objec- 
tion on the score of inconvenience in 
practical administration. That the 
plaintiff in error, in the conduct of its 
savings department, did not fail to per- 
ceive the business advantages of the 
State’s plan, is apparent from the ex- 
cerpts from the advertisements it pub- 
lished during the period covered by the 
stipulation in suit and prior thereto. 

We find no basis for the charge of 
injurious discrimination. 

With this view of the scheme of the 
statute, we come to the question of the 
validity of the stipulation in suit. The 
bank contends that it was ultra vires. 
There is no suggestion that the bank 
did not have the power to allow interest 
upon deposits, or to conduct its savings 
department. Neither party questions 
the bank’s authority in that respect. 
The practice of maintaining savings de- 
partments seems to have become exten- 
sive in recent years, without challenge 
by the Government. (Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency; Treasury 
Reports, 1912, p. 861.) The position 
of the plaintiff in error is that, assum- 
ing its right to transact business of this 
sort, still it could not lawfully enter 
into the agreement which the State 
seeks to enforce. 

The applicable principles are not in 
dispute. The Federal statutes relative 



to national banks constitute the measure 
of the authority of such corporations, 
and they cannot rightfully exercise any 
powers except those expressly granted 
or which are incidental to carrying on 
the business for which they are estab- 
lished. * * * California Nat. Bank vs. 
Kennedy, 167 U. S. 862. Logan 
County Nat. Bank vs. Townsend, 189 
U. S. 67. These incidental powers are 
such “as are required to meet all the 
legitimate demands of the authorized 
business, and to enable a bank to con- 
duct its affairs, within the general scope 
of its charter, safely and prudently.” 
First Nat. Bank vs. National Exch. 
Bank, 92 U. S. 122. Western Nat. 
Bank vs. Armstrong, 152 U. S. 846. 
The bank was authorized to receive 
deposits. Arising from these de- 
posits were credits to the depos- 
itors, forming part of their prop- 
erty, and subject to the taxing 
power of the State. It cannot be 
doubted that the property being taxable, 
the State could provide, in order to se- 
cure the collection of a valid tax upon 
such credits, for garnishment or trustee 
process against the bank, or in effect con- 
stitute the bank its agent to collect the 
tax from the individual depositors. First 
Nat. Bank vs. Kentucky, 9 Wall. 358. 
Merchants’ Mfr. Nat. Bank vs Penn- 
sylvania, 167 U. S. 461. Further, it 
would seem to be highly appropriate 
that, the credits of depositors being 
taxable by the State, the bank should be 
free to make reasonable agreements, 
and thus promote the convenience of its 
business, with respect to the making of 
returns and the payment of such 
amounts as the State might lawfully re- 
quire of its depositors. Provision for 
such agreements, instead of constitut- 
ing an interference with a federal in- 
strumentality, would aid it in perform- 
ing its functions, and would remove un- 
necessary obstacles to the successful 
prosecution of its business. 

The contention, however, is that in 
this case the bank, under the statute, 
stipulated to pay at the specified rate 
upon an average amount of deposits, 
and it is insisted that this amount did 
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not correspond precisely to the amounts 
upon which interest was actually paid 
to the depositors, and upon which ac- 
cordingly they would have been tax- 
able. * * * But we are of the opinion that 
this lack of an exact correspondence 
between the amount upon which the de- 
positors would have been taxed and the 
average amount upon which the bank 
agreed to pay cannot be said to furnish 
a ground for holding the agreement to 
be invalid. There was, and in the or- 
dinary course of business there natur- 
ally would be, a substantial equivalency. 
The arrangement to make the computa- 
tion upon the average amount of depos- 
its of the class was a simple 
and convenient method which could 
fairly be said to offset in its 
advantages such risks as might 
be incident to the fluctuations. 
It is further said that the agreement 
did not contemplate a charge against 
the depositors' accounts of the amount 
paid bv the bank. The bank, however, 
was free to adjust its interest rates ac- 
cordingly. We find no ground .for sus- 
taining the contention that the agree- 
ment was beyond the bank's power. 

But it is also insisted that the agree- 
ment cannot be enforced for the reason 
that it was without valid consideration. 
The proposition is that the tax, consid- 
ered as one upon the depositors, would, 
if enforced, constitute a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws, and would 
take the property of the depositors 
without due process of law. 

What has already been said with re- 
spect to the charge of discrimination as 
against the bank is applicable here, and 
need not be repeated. * * * 

In support of the contention that the 
tax would deprive the depositors of 
their property without due process of 
law, it is said, (1), that there was no 
valid assessment, and none was provided 
for; and (2), that the tax was assessed, 
if at all, without proper notice to the 
depositors. The statute laid the tax at 
a specified rate upon bank credits; no 
other assessment than that made by the 
statute itself was necessary ; and no 
other notice to the depositor than that 



thus given by law was required. The 
tax was recoverable by suit in which the 
depositor would have full opportunity 
to resist any illegal demand. Dollar 
Sav. Bank vs. United States, 19 Wall. 
227; King vs. United States, 99 U. S. 
229; United States vs. Erie R. Co. 107 
U. S. 1; United States vs. Chamberlin, 
219 U. S. 250. 

Further objection is made that the 
statute interfered with existing con- 
tracts between the bank and its depos- 
itors, impairing their obligation. But 
this is clearly untenable. The statute 
did not act upon such contracts; it im- 
posed a tax upon the property of de- 
positors in the exercise of a power sub- 
ject to which the deposits were made. 
North Missouri R. Co. vs. Maguire, 20 
Wall. 46. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

34 Sup. Ct., Rep. 31. 

© 

Stockholder’s Double Liability 

Maine 

Deceased Stockholder's Liability for 

Debts of an Insolvent Trust Com- 
pany. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, October 
29 , 1913 . 

Every person who voluntarily becomes a 
shareholder in a corporation thereby agrees 
to the terms of it* charter and * assun m 
those obligations which the laws of the 
State creating the corporation impose upon 
such shareholders. 

The obligation which such shareholder 
assumes by becoming a member of the cor- 
poration is contractual in its nature and 
does not abate at his death, but survives, 
and his estate becomes chargeable therefor. 

ACTION by Charles F. Johnson 
and others, receivers of the 
Waterville Trust Company, against 
Helen M. Libby. Reported on an 
agreed statements of facts. Judgment 
for plaintiffs. 
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STATEMENT OF FACT 

JULY 1, 1909, the Waterville Trust 
Company, of Waterville, Me., by 
decree of the Supreme Judicial Court 
of Maine, was enjoined from further 
prosecuting business, and the plaintiffs 
were then appointed its receivers and 
duly qualified. 

At that time Bertha L. Libby, of 
Pittsfield, Me., was the owner of record 
of five shares of the capital stock of 
said trust company of the par value of 
$100 each. April 3, 1910, she died in- 
testate, leaving a surviving husband and 
the defendant, Helen M. Libby, as her 
sole heir. Her estate was settled by 
her husband, who was appointed as ad- 
ministrator in April, 1910, and he set- 
tled his final account in October, 1911, 
showing a balance of the estate of 
$3,592.95, which was distributed, one- 
third to the surviving husband, and two- 
thirds to the defendant. 

Thereafter, April 29, 1912, upon the 
petition of the receivers against the 
corporation, and after notice and hear- 
ing, it was adjudged and decreed by a 
justice of the Supreme Judicial Court 
that there was due the depositors of 
said trust company the sum of $107,- 
058.90 in excess of the amount that 
could be realized from all its assets, 
and: 

“That an assessment of 100 per cent, 
upon the whole capital stock of said 
Waterville Trust Company, amounting 
to $100,000, is necessary to be made to 
meet the claims of said depositors. 

“And that the said Charles F. John- 
son and Harry L. Holmes, in their said 
capacity as receivers of said Waterville 
Trust Company, be hereby authorized 
and directed to collect from each owner 
of record of the stock of said Water- 
ville Trust Company on the first day of 
July, 1909, the date when the receivers 
were appointed by this court, a sum 
equal to the par value of his stock to 
be used in payment of the claims of 
said depositors when ordered by the 
court. 

“And that the said Charles F. John- 
son and Harry L. Holmes,** be author- 



ized and directed to institute all neces- 
sary proceedings in law or equity to 
collect the same and enforce this de- 
cree.” 

This action was begun September 27, 
1912, to collect of Helen M. Libby the 
sum of $500 as the assessment of 100 
per cent, on the five shares of said 
stock owned by Bertha L. Libby at 
the time of her death. 

The plaintiffs base their right to re- 
cover on these propositions : That, at the 
time of the death of Bertha L. Libby, 
there was a contingent liability resting 
upon her as a shareholder in said trust 
company to pay a sum equal to the par 
value of her shares if required for the 
payment of the debts and engagements 
of the corporation ; that that obligation 
was contractual in its nature and sur- 
vived her death and became a contin- 
gent obligation against her estate; that 
by the decree of the court of April 29, 
1912, that obligation became an abso- 
lute liability for a specific amount which 
then became due and payable from her 
estate; that her estate having been pre- 
viously settled and a distributive part 
thereof received by the defendant, as 
the only heir of said Bertha L. Libby, 
in excess of the amount due under that 
obligation, the defendant became liable 
therefor; and that the receivers are au- 
thorized and empowered to enforce the 
defendant’s liability in this action. 



OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 



JflNG, J.: Bertha L. Libby, as a 
shareholder in the Waterville 
Trust Company, became liable for the 
debts and engagements of the corpora- 
tion to an amount equal to the par value 
of her shares in addition to the amount 
invested in those shares. Such an addi- 
tional liability was expressly provided 
for in the charter of the corporation. 
Section 6, c. 401, Private & Special 
Laws 1889. It was also imposed by 
statute, section 86, c. 48, R. S., before 
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its amendment in 1905, was as follows: 
“The shareholders in a trust and bank- 
ing company shall be individually re- 
sponsible, equally and ratably, and not 
one for the other, for all contracts, 
debts and engagements of such corpora- 
tion, to a sum equal to the amount of 
the par value of the shares owned by 
each in addition to the amount invested 
in said shares." This section was 
amended by chapter 19, P. L. 1905, by 
adding thereto the following: “When- 
ever in liquidating the affairs of such a 
corporation it appears that its assets 
are not sufficient to pay its indebtedness 
the receiver thereof, under proper or- 
ders of the court, shall proceed to en- 
force such individual liability of share- 
holders in any appropriate action at 
law or in equity, in his own name or in 
the name of the corporation for the 
benefit of the creditors." 

Every person who voluntarily be- 
comes a shareholder in a corporation 
thereby agrees to the terms of its char- 
ter and assumes those obligations which 
the laws of the State creating the cor- 
poration impose upon such shareholders. 
Pulsifer vs. Greene, 96 Me. 488, and 
cases cited. 

It does not appear whether Bertha 
L. Libby became the owner of the five 
shares of the stock of said trust com- 
pany before or after the amendment of 
1905. But that is immaterial, because, 
if she was a shareholder before, by con- 
tinuing as such thereafter she thereby 
accepted the effect of the amendment 
so far as it applied to her lia- 
bility as a shareholder. Flynn vs. 
Banking & Trust Co., 104 Me. 141, 
145. Moreover, if she was a share- 
holder before the amendment, it in no 
manner increased her liability as such. 
Its only purpose and effect was to pro- 
vide a different remedy, a different 
course of procedure, by which the share- 
holders’ liability could be enforced. The 
Legislature has power to modify or 
change a remedy, provided no substan- 
tial right is thereby impaired. And a 
shareholder in a corporation has no 
vested right in a particular remedy by 
which his liability as such may be en- 



forced against him. A change of rem- 
edy, whereby no substantial right is af- 
fected, is not obnoxious to the funda- 
mental law which forbids the impair- 
ment of contracts. 

It may be regarded as well settled 
that the obligation which the share- 
holder assumes by becoming a member 
of the corporation is contractual in its 
nature and does not abate at his death 
but survives, and his estate becomes 
chargeable therefor. This court in Pul- 
sifer vs. Greene, supra, speaking of such 
liability, said: “The obligation which 
he thereby assumed, though statutory in 
its origin, was contractual in its nature, 
and as such not local but transitory. It 
goes with him wherever he goes and is 
enforceable in any court of competent 
jurisdiction." 

In Cook on Corporations (5th Ed.) 
vol. 1, § 248, it is said: “The estate of 
a deceased person is liable upon stock 
held and owned by the decedent in the 
same way and to the same extent that 
the stockholder was liable in his life- 
time. Accordingly an executor or ad- 
ministrator of the estate of a deceased 
stockholder is chargeable upon the 
shares of the decedent to the extent of 
the property that comes into his hands 
as the personal representative of the 
deceased. The cause of action against 
a stockholder arising from his statutory 
liability is not defeated by his death. 
The action may proceed against his 
estate." See, also, Richmond vs. Irons, 
121 U. S. 27. Fidelity Ins. Trust & 
S. D. Co. vs. Mechanics* Sav. Bank, 97 
Fed. 297 Douglass vs. Loftus, 85 Kan. 
720. In 8 Thom. Corp. § 8825, the au- 
thor says: “Where the estate of the de- 
ceased shareholder is fully adminis- 
tered, and distribution made by the per- 
sonal representative, the heirs or next 
of kin are assessable to the extent of 
the assets which they have received 
from the ancestor’s estate for the pay- 
ment of calls subsequently made upon 
shares of stock belonging to his estate.*’ 
But conceding the liability of Bertha 
L. Libby, as claimed, to an assessment 
on the shares owned by her, and that 
the defendant, as her heir and a dis- 
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tributee of her estate, might have been 
made liable therefor, it is contended 
that the necessary proceedings were not 
taken to make an assessment which is 
binding upon her, and that no suffi- 
cient order of court was made author- 
izing the receivers to bring this suit 
against her. We think these conten- 
tions in behalf of the defendant are 
not sustainable. * * * 

It has been repeatedly held that 
when, in proceedings for the liquida- 
tion of the affairs of a corporation and 
for the payment of its debts and en- 
gagements, an assessment is necessary 
to be made upon unpaid stock subscrip- 
tions and upon the additional liability 
which its shareholders have assumed by 
becoming members of the corporation 
as shareholders, the court may make 
such assessment in proceedings there- 
for against the corporation without the 
presence of or personal service upon 
the individual shareholders. In such 
proceedings the representation which a 
shareholder has by virtue of his mem- 
bership in the corporation is all that 
he is entitled to. Bernheimer vs. Con- 
verse, 206 U. S. 516; Howarth vs. 
Lombard, 175 Mass. 570; Converse vs. 
Spargo (C. C.) 184 Fed. 824, and 
Spargo vs. Converse, 191 . Fed. 828.* * * 
It has already been noted that it is 
the accepted theory that, in proceed- 
ings for liquidating the affairs of a cor- 
poration. the shareholders are suffi- 
ciently orepresented by the corporation 
itself. Its presence in theory carries 
with it the presence of its sharehold- 
ers. Prior to the death of Bertha L. 
Libby the Waterville Trust Company 
had become insolvent and proceedings 
had been begun against it under the 
statute to liquidate its affairs. Her lia- 
bility as a shareholder in that corpora- 
tion, under the terms of its charter and 
the laws of the State, became fixed by 
those proceedings which were binding 
upon her. She was then liable to pay 
such assessment, not exceeding the par 
value of her shares, as the court should 
determine to be necessary to satisfy the 
debts and engagements of the corpora- 
tion. The assessment itself was but 



the determination by the court in those 
proceedings, commenced in the lifetime 
of the shareholder, of the deficiency in 
the assets of the corporation, and hence 
the amount to be apportioned to each 
share of stock as the additional sum 
to be paid by those legally liable there- 
for. Had Bertha L. Libby been living 
at the time that part of the proceedings 
was had to determine the amount of the 
assessment, she would have been bound 
thereby without previous personal no- 
tice. And as her liability to pay such 
an assessment as should be made 
against her shares in those proceed- 
ings survived her death and became a 
liability of her estate we perceive no 
reason why her personal representa- 
tive or heirs are not likewise bound by 
the assessment made subsequent to her 
death without previous notice to 
them. * * * 

It is provided by statute in this State 
(R. S. c. 89, §§ 16, 17, 18) that, when 
an action on a contract or covenant 
does not accrue within the eighteen 
months provided for the presentation 
of claims against an estate, the claim- 
ant may file his demand within that 
time in the probate office, and there- 
upon the judge of probate shall direct 
that sufficient assets, if such there be, 
shall be retained by the executor or ad- 
ministrator, unless the heirs or devisees 
give bond to pay whatever is found due 
on said claim. And the statute further 
provides (section 18) that “When such 
claim has not been filed in the probate 
office within said eighteen months the 
claimant may have remedy against the 
heirs or devisees of the estate within 
one year after it becomes due, and not 
against the executor or administrator.” 

The liability of Bertha L. Libby at 
the time of her death to an assess- 
ment, as a shareholder in the trust 
company, did not accrue until April 29, 
1912, when the court decreed that a 
resort to the statutory liability of the 
shareholders was necessary and fixed 
the amount thereof. Flynn vs. Bank- 
ing k Trust Company, supra. That 
was after the expiration of the eight- 
een months during which claims could 
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have been presented against the estate 
of Bertha L. Libby. Nor was any de- 
mand, under said contingent liability, 
filed in the probate office within said 
eighteen months. But this action is 
brought, as provided for in said sec- 
tion 18, c. 89, against the heir of 
Bertha L. Libby within one year after 
the decree of April 29, 1912, fixing 
the amount of the assessment. 

Finally the defendant says that the 
decree of the court of April 29, 1912, 
authorized the receivers to collect the 
assessment of those persons only who 
were owners of stock of record on the 
first day of July, 1909, and therefore 
that the receivers have no authority to 
maintain this action against her, not- 
withstanding her liability for such as- 
sessment as the heir and distributee 
of her mother's estate. 

We think such a construction of the 
decree is too narrow and limited. To 
sustain it would require a holding that 
the decree did not impose an assess- 
ment upon the whole capital stock of 
the trust company, for, if by the decree 
the whole capital stock was assessed, 
then this suit is abundantly authorized 
by the last paragraph of the decree 
wherein the receivers were authorized 
and directed “to institute all necessary 
proceedings in law or in equity to col- 
lect the same and enforce this decree." 

But we have already stated the 
opinion of the court to be that this de- 
cree reasonably construed, giving effect 
to all its parts, did impose an assess- 
ment upon the whole capital stock of 
the trust company. And we need here 
only add that it appears from the de- 
cree itself that, in the proceedings to 
liquidate the affairs of this banking 
corporation, the court was called upon 
to determine the necessity for and the 
amount of an assessment upon the 
capital stock of the corporation to pay 
the claims of its depositors, and that it 
did judicially ascertain and express- 
ly decree that “an assessment of 100 
per cent, upon the whole capital stock 
# * * is necessary to be made to meet 
the claims of said depositors." Such 
determination and decree, we think. 



may reasonably be construed to be in 
effect such an assessment. No other 
construction would be consistent with 
the adjudged necessity in the premises 
and the manifest purpose of the de- 
cree. It was clearly so intended by 
the justice who signed it. 

Moreover, it is expressly provided by 
section 86, c. 48, R. S., amended by 
chapter 19, P. L. 1905, as hereinbe- 
fore quoted, that whenever, in liqui- 
dating the affairs of a trust and bank- 
ing company, “it appears" that its as- 
sets are not sufficient to pay its indebt- 
edness, “the receiver thereof, under 
proper orders of the court, shall pro- 
ceed to enforce such individual natal- 
ity of shareholders in any appropriate 
action at law or in equity, in his own 
name or in the name of the corpora- 
tion for the benefit of the creditors." 
Under the provisions of this section the 
receivers in the case at bar were not 
only authorized but commanded to en- 
force the defendant's liability, under 
proper orders of the court, in any ap- 
propriate action at law or in equity. 
Considering the provisions of this State 
in connection with the decree of April 
29, 1912, it seems a reasonable conclu- 
sion that the receivers of the Water- 
ville Trust Company were authorized 
to bring this action against the de- 
fendant. 

Accordingly it is the opinion of the 
court that the plaintiffs are entitled to 
judgment against the defendant for 
$500, with interest from the date of 
the writ. 

So ordered. 

88 Atlantic Rep. 647. 



Gift Causa Mortis 

Oregon. 



Indorsement — Evidence 

Supreme Court of Oregon, November 11, 
1913. 



BAKES VI. MORAX. 

To constitute a valid gift cmisa mortis, 
the gift must be made in view of donor’s 
death. It must be conditioned upon taking 
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effect only at his death or by reason of an 
existing illness. There must be actual de- 
livery of the thing given. 

Where, under apprehension of death, two 
bank drafts for $2,000 each were given and 
the donor died shortly afterward, there was 
a valid gift causa mortis . Where such gift 
is made. Indorsement of the instruments is 
not necessary to pass title. 






STATEMENT OF FACT 

r l N HIS is a suit, the practical effect of 
which is to determine the validity 
of an alleged gift causa mortis, made 
by one Andrew Manser to plaintiff, of 
two drafts for $2,000 each. Manser 
was an unmarried man, a miner by occu- 
pation, and at the time of the alleged 
gift the owner of money and property 
of the value of from $18,000 to $15,- 
000. He was somewhat penurious in 
his habits and not on very kindly terms 
with his relatives. He became acquaint- 
ed with plaintiff in Baker City in 1907. 
They were both members of the same 
lodge of Odd Fellows and became very 
intimate friends. In 1909 Baker had 
an attack of typhoid fever, which left 
him in somewhat impaired health, and 
in December of that year Manser be- 
came sick with tuberculosis. At his re- 
quest Baker visited him and thereafter 
called on him frequently. They dis- 
cussed the condition of their health and 
finally planned a trip to California. 
Manser went by way of Salt Lake, 
while Baker went by way of Portland, 
reaching San Diego, which was the 
agreed meeting place, about New 
Year's, 1910. The time of Manser's ar- 
rival is not disclosed by the testimony, 
but he probably arrived some time be- 
tween the first and fifteenth of Janu- 
ary, 1910. Being asked by one McRae 
if he wanted a nurse or needed help, he 
answered that there was a man down 
there by the name of Baker w r ho was a 
very dear friend of his and requested 
McRae to find him, as he wished him 
to come and take care of him. McRae 
had previously met Baker in the Odd 
Fellows Lodge and found him and ac- 
companied him to Manser’s room, and 



when Manser saw Baker, he said: 
“Billy, for God's sake, never leave me 
now until I am either croaked or get 
better." 

From that time on Baker remained 
with Manser, in attendance upon 
him, until Manser’s death, on the 
nineteenth day of February, 1910. Sub- 
sequent to this time, and on or about 
the thirteenth day of February, 1910, 
Manser suffered a very severe hemor- 
rhage, necessitating the calling in of a 
doctor, and he asked the doctor, after 
the doctor had made his examination, 
whether or not he had any chance to re- 
cover. The doctor told Manser that he 
w'ould not be able to stand many more 
hemorrhages and that unless they were 
stopped he might pass away at any 
time. After the doctor left, Manser sat 
on the couch in the room with his head 
in his hands for several minutes and 
finally said to Baker, “That is an awful 
bad verdict." He thought a few minutes 
longer and then pulled out the two 
drafts in question, handed them over to 
Baker, and said: “Whatever we do — 
whatever may happen, they are for you 
to use for yourself. They are for you. 
I want you to have them to use for your 
own use. They are yours. I want you 
to have these, anyway." He also told 
Baker he was to have whatever money 
there remained on deposit to his credit 
in the bank at Dillon at his (Manser's) 
death. Baker then took the drafts, 
placed them in an envelope, and, put- 
ting them in his pocket, kept them in 
his possession and control until after he 
had been appointed as the executor of 
the will, when he went to Montana and 
exchanged the two drafts for certificates 
of deposit, which were turned over by 
him to the clerk upon the order of the 
county judge. At the time the drafts 
were given to Baker by Manser, Baker 
asked Manser if he did not want to in- 
dorse them. Manser replied: “It isn’t 
necessary. I will write a letter and have 
it fixed so you are sure of getting the 
money. If anyone should steal them 
now without any indorsement they can't 
cash them." A letter was subsequently 



dictated by Manser and written by 
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Claude Woolman to the Dillon State 
Bank at Dillon, Mont., as follows: 

San Diego, California, Feb. 14, 1910. Mr. 
A. L. Stone, Cashier Dillon State Bank, Dil- 
lon, Montana — Dear This day I have 

made out and signed my last and only will, 
and have named one Mr. William Baker as 
executor without bonds. * * * After my 
death I desire Mr. William Baker to, upon 
demand, withdraw any portion of the money 
credited to my account, and on deposit in 
the Dillon State Bank. Herewith you will 
find signature of Mr. William Baker, wit- 
nessed by myself and two residents of the 
city of San Diego, members of the I. O. O. 
F. Andrew A. Manser (Wm. Baker). 
Witness: Claude Woolman, Councilman, San 
Diego, Cal. 

Before writing this letter Manser 
had executed a will, by which he had 
made specific bequests to certain of his 
relatives of an amount about sufficient 
to cover the residue of his estate, ex- 
clusive of the drafts claimed by Baker. 
There was no residuary clause in the 
will. The will was probated in Baker 
county, and plaintiff was appointed as 
executor. Later he was removed, and 
defendant Moran was appointed in his 
stead. Baker brought this suit to com- 
pel Moran to deliver to him certain cer- 
tificates of deposit which had been sub- 
stituted for the drafts originally placed 
in his possession by Manser and ob- 
tained a decree, from which defendants 
appeal. 

OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

TM’cBRIDE, C. J.: At the outset it 
may be stated that it is clearly es- 
tablished that Manser intended that 
Baker should be his beneficiary to the 
extent of the drafts claimed by him. 
This fact is established by the testi- 
mony of the plaintiff and is corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of McRae, who 
testifies that Baker showed him the 
drafts in Manser’s presence and told 
him that Manser had given them to him, 
to which statement Manser made no ob- 
jection. It is true that the witness 
would not say positively that Manser 
heard the conversation, but the evidence 



show's that it took place in the room in 
which Manser was lying and under 
circumstances that rendered it improb- 
able that he failed to hear what was 
said. 

At all events, this testimony dis- 
pels any doubt which might be raised 
that Baker was acting secretly or in an 
underhand manner in respect to the al- 
leged gift of the drafts. Had such been 
his intention, he would not have stated 
that Manser had given him the drafts 
w'hen Manser was in a position where 
he was likely to hear the declaration 
and, if false, deny it. The evidence 
also discloses such an intimacy between 
the two men as renders such a disposi- 
tion of the property reasonable. There 
can be no doubt that this friendship was 
remarkably close. * * * They had 
planned the trip to California for the 
mutual benefit of their health, and, 
when the Noble Grand of the Odd Fel- 
lows Lodge suggested a nurse, Manser 
stated that he had a very dear friend 
named Baker, w'hom he desired to take 
care of him. And later, w'hen the same 
witness asked if the lodge at San Diego 
should pay for nursing him in his sick- 
ness and send the bill to Manser’s lodge, 
he stated that he would pay Baker fully 
himself. 

Again, in conversing with this 
witness about his property, he said: 
“His relatives never treated him very 
good, and he did not think they were 
entitled to very much of his money, but 
he said that outsiders were kinder to 
him than even his own relatives, and he 
said that he ought to reward those that 
were good to him in is illness rather 
than his relatives.” This expression 
could refer to no one but plaintiff, who 
had been more than a brother to Man- 
ser, waiting upon him in his sickness, 
answering every demand upon his 
strength, and ministering to his every 
want. As before remarked, the intent 
of Manser to give Baker these drafts is 
beyond peradventure ; and, unless there 
is some technical objection to the man- 
ner of the gift that renders that inten- 
tion fruitless, we ought to effectuate it. 

Let us now consider the language 
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used by Manser in making the gift, as 
told by Baker: “He thought a few 

minutes longer and then he pulled out 
the two drafts and handed them to me 
and said : ‘Whatever we do — whatever 
may happen, they are for you to use for 
yourself. They are for you. I want 
you to have them to use for your own 
use. They are yours. I want you to 
have these, anyway/ ” Standing alone 
here is the language of a complete gift, 
and, coupled with a delivery of posses- 
sion, it passed the present title as a 
gift inter vivos . Taken in connection 
with other circumstances it was suffi- 
cient to constitute a complete gift causa 
mortis . So for the purposes of this 
case the distinction would seem immate- 
rial. After the drafts were so deliv- 
ered, Baker suggested an indorsement, 
but Manser told him it was unneces- 
sary; that if anyone should steal them 
without an indorsement they would be 
unable to cash them ; and that lie would 
write a letter and have it fixed so that 
Baker could get the money. The fail- 
ure of Manser to indorse the drafts is 
the principal argument urged by de- 
fendants’ counsel in favor of the theory 
that there was no intention to make an 
absolute gift of the drafts to plaintiff, 
but that the delivery was conditional in 
character and therefore testamentary m 
its nature, and, not being executed in a 
manner sufficient to constitute a valid 
will, it is void. As before stated, the 
language used was sufficient to consti- 
tute a gift either inter vivos or causa 
mortis , but taken in connection with all 
the ci remittances it is fair to assume 
that it was a gift causa mortis, and 
that if by any miracle Manser had re- 
covered form his illness he would have 
expected and demanded the return of 
the drafts ; the contingency upon which 
they were given having failed to come to 
pass. It is, therefore, proper to con- 
sider what constitutes a valid gift causa 
mortis . 

“A gift causa mortis is defined to 
be a gift of personal property made by 
a person in expectation of death then 
imminent and upon an essential condi- 
tion that the property shall belong fully 



to the donee, in case the donor dies as 
anticipated, leaving the donee surviving 
him, and the gift is not in the mean- 
time revoked, but not otherwise.” 20 
Cvc. 1228. 

“A donation mortis causa is that 
which is made to meet the case of death, 
as when anything is given upon condi- 
tion that, if any final accident befalls 
the donor, the person to whom it is 
given shall have it as his own; but if 
the donor should survive, or if he 
should repent of having made the gift, 
or if the person to whom it has been 
given should die before the donor, then 
the donor should receive back the thing 
given.” 20 Cyc. supra. 

From these definitions it apppears 
that, to constitute a valid gift causa 
mortis, three things must concur: (1) 
The gift must be made with a view to 
the donor’s death; (2) it must be con- 
ditioned to take effect only on the own- 
er’s death or by reason of an exist- 
ing illness; (8) there must be an actual 
delivery of the possession of the thing 
given to the donee. The only differ- 
ence between a gift causa mortis and a 
gift inter vivos is that in the first the 
donor retains the power of revocation, 
and the death of the donee occurring 
before that of the donor works revo- 
cation, while in the latter the whole 
title passes irrevocably with delivery 
of possession. 

Now let us apply these elementary 
propositions to the case at bar. The 
words of the gift were absolute: 
“Whatever happens I want you to have 
these, anyway. These are yours to use 
for your own use.” The delivery was 
complete, and Manser’s declining to in- 
dorse them was not put upon the 
ground that he wished to retain any 
further dominion over them, but be- 
cause such indorsement was unneces- 
sary and because he thought a letter 
to the bank would be safer and avoid 
the danger of an indorsed draft fall- 
ing into wrong hands. 

There is nothing to indicate that he 
used the pretext of writing a letter to 
defeat or defer the gift, but rather to 
effectuate and render more convenient 
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and safe the execution of it. He was 
right in saying that the indorsement 
was unnecessary, for it has frequently 
been held that the gift or sale of a 
negotiable instrument accompanied by 
an actual transfer of possession passes 
the title. First National Bank vs. Mc- 
Cullough, 50 Or. 508 ; Bates vs. Kemp- 
ton, 78 Mass. (7 Gray) 882; Turpin vs. 
Thompson, 2 Mete. (Kv.) 420; West- 
erlo vs. De Witt, 86 N. Y. 340; Brown 
vs. Brown, 18 Conn. 410. 

It is impractical to discuss at length 
all the authorities upon this branch of 
the subject. In our judment the true 
criteria by which to judge the validity 
of a gift causa mortis is to be found 
in the case of Lcyson vs. Davis, 17 
Mont. 220, which is a most exhaustive 
and learned review of the whole sub- 
ject, and in the case of Johnson vs. 
Colley, 101 Va. 414. 

The fact that after making his will 
the deceased caused the letter quoted 
to be written, and that he kept it in 
his possession with the intent that it 
should be forwarded after his death, 
in our judgment does not in any way 
bear upon his intent in delivering the 
drafts to plaintiff. It is to be remem- 
bered that Manser had other money in 
the bank besides that represented by 
these drafts, and this seems to have 
been the principal matter referred to in 
the letter. It is probable that he in- 
tended to include in its terms the 
money due on the drafts, but, if so, 
that intention is very imperfectly ex- 
pressed. There is nothing in the let- 
ter or in the fact of his retaining pos- 
session of it that indicates an intention 
of limiting the rights conveyed by the 
delivery of the drafts or the words ac- 
companying their delivery. It is true 
that claims of gifts causa mortis should 
be closely scrutinized with a view to 
preventing fraud; but, when the inten- 
tion of the donor is clear, mere formal 
and technical objections should not be 
allowed to defeat such intent. 

The decree of the circuit court is af- 
firmed. 

^facific Rep. 80. 



Officer Acting in Dual 
Capacity 

Ohio 

Innocent Holder for Value — Corpora - 
lions — Acts of Officers — Notice of 
Defects — Consideration — Agency — 
Fraud 

Supreme Court of Ohio, October 7, 1913. 

HR ST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW BEE MEN VJ. 
BURNS ET AL. 

The knowledge of officers and agents of 
corporations of matters within the scope of 
their authority becomes the knowledge of 
the corporation whether such knowledge be 
imparted to the principal or not. 

An officer of a bank acting for himself 
as an individual in the purchase of a note 
tainted with fraud, cannot, as a bank offi- 
cial by purchasing the note of himself, for 
the bank, make the instrument good. His 
knowledge as a man is equally his knowl- 
edge as a banker. 



< CTION by the First National Bank 
of New Bremen against one Burns 
and others. Judgment for plaintiff by 
the Court of Common Pleas was re- 
versed by the Circuit Court, and plain- 
tiff brings error. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

or about the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember, 1910, the First National 
Bank of New Bremen, Ohio, brought 
suit against the Burnses on three several 
promissory notes which said Burnses 
had executed and delivered to one 
Julius Boesel, on July 10, 1908. Said 
banking corporation alleged that it had 
purchased from said Julius Boesel, the 
payee, certain notes for value and be- 
fore maturity. The answers of said 
defendants alleged want of considera- 
tion; that they were induced and pro- 
cured to sign said promissory notes by 
the fraud of said Boesel, the payee; 
that said Boesel was at the times in 
question the president and one of the 
active managers of said bank; and that 
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the hank had full notice and knowl- 
edge of such fraud and want of consid- 
eration at the time said notes were 
transferred and indorsed by said Boe- 
sel to said bank. The bank by reply 
denied all the averments of said an- 
swers charging fraud and want of con- 
sideration, and claimed the rights of 
an innocent purchaser for value in due 
course and before maturity. 

Upon these issues the case was 
brought to trial in the common pleas 
court before a jury, and the plaintiff, 
at the close of the evidence, moved the 
court to arrest the case from the jury 
and for judgment on the ground that 
there was no evidence tending to show 
that plaintiff was not an innocent hold- 
er of said promissory notes in due 
course, for value and before maturity. 
It was, however, admitted at the time, 
and the bill of exceptions taken so cer- 
tifies, that there was some evidence 
offered by the defendants tending to 
support all the averments of their an- 
swers as to fraud and want of consid- 
eration, and the only question raised by 
the motion was whether or not there 
was any evidence tending to show no- 
tice and knowledge of the bank as to 
fraud and want of consideration in 
procuring the Burnses to execute and 
deliver said notes to said Boesel. 

It was admitted at the time that the 
only knowledge that the bank had in 
this behalf was the knowledge of Boe- 
sel, so that the question then before 
the court upon that motion was in short 
this: Was the knowledge of Boesel ac- 
quired in connection with the making of 
the notes in question such knowledge as 
should be in law charged upon the First 
National Bank of New Bremen? If 
this question is answered in the affirma- 
tive. the motion should have been over- 
ruled and the case submitted to the 
jury. 

If, upon the other hand, it is answered 
in the negative, the court as a matter of 
law should have sustained the motion 
and rendered judgment in favor of the 
bank. The court of common pleas did 
sustain said motion and rendered judg- 
ment accordingly. The circuit court 



reversed said judgment and remanded 
the case to the court of common pleas 
for further proceedings according to 
law. These proceedings in error are 
now before this court to reverse the 
judgment of the circuit court and affirm 
the judgment of the court of common 
pleas. 



OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

Tlf AN AM AKER, J.: It is agreed 

* * by the parties that the sole ques- 
tion in this case is: Was the knowledge 
of Boesel as an individual the knowl- 
edge of Boesel as president and man- 
ager of the bank? 

Counsel for the bank put the ques- 
tion very clearly in their brief, to wit: 
“The record discloses that it is con- 
ceded that the plaintiff was a national 
bank; that Julius Boesel, the payee of 
the notes, was its president and active 
manager; that he sold and discounted 
the notes to the bank, and that in so 
doing he acted for himself personally 
as indorsee and also for the bank as 
its president and manager; that no 
other officer or person connected with 
the bank had anything to do with the 
purchase of said notes and did not know 
thereof and had no notice or knowl- 
edge of any facts that would invalidate 
said notes in the hands of said Boesel; 
and further that the bank purchased 
said notes for value and before ma- 
turity, and was an innocent holder in 
due course, unless the knowledge of 
Boesel was in law to he imputed to the 
bank . The record discloses that the 
bank did not concede the fraud or 
want of consideration alleged; only 
that the evidence offered by defend- 
ants tended to support the allegation 
of the answer on these issues** — and 
therefore made such issues a matter for 
determination by the jury, unless the 
knowledge of Boesel could not be im- 
puted to the bank when the bank pur- 
chased the notes of said Boesel. 

Counsel on both sides have been 
more than usually diligent in searching 
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the cases more or less analogous to the 
case at bar. The results of their in- 
quiry, together with the research of the 
court, disclose a rather wide diversity 
of opinion. As to cases of this char- 
acter it is unnecessary, as it probably 
is impossible, to attempt to reconcile all 
the numerous decisions. The question 
is largely a new one in Ohio. 

A corporation can act only through 
its officers and agents, and the cases 
all agree on the elementary proposi- 
tion that the acts of the agent within 
the scope of his agency are at once the 
acts of his principal, and obviously the 
knowledge of such agent in the doing 
of such act becomes the knowledge of 
his principal. 

This general rule is admitted and 
adopted by practically all the courts, 
and, if it shall apply in this case, the 
acts and knowledge of Bocsel, as pres- 
ident and active manager of the bank 
and hence its agent in purchasing said 
notes from Boesel the individual, be- 
come and are the acts and knowledge 
of the bank. 

It is claimed, however, by plaintiff 
in error that this rule is no more gen- 
erally recognized than certain well- 
known exceptions to the rule coming 
under a peculiar state of facts which 
plaintiff in error contends are identi- 
cal with the state of facts in this case, 
to wit, that notice or knowledge on the 
part of the agent will not be imputed 
to the principal where the agent's rela- 
tions to the subject-matter, his previ- 
ous conduct, or his adverse interests 
render it certain that he will not dis- 
close such knowledge. In such cases 
the presumption is that the agent will 
conceal any fact which might be detri- 
mental to his own interest. This doc- 
trins is sustained in Mechem on 
Agency, § 721 et seq. ; Koehler vs. 
Dodge, 81 Neb. 828; Buffalo County 
Nat. Bank vs. Sharpe. 40 Neb. 128; 
Benton vs. German- American Nat. 
Bank, 122 Mo. 382; Merchants Nat. 
Bank vs. Lovitt, 114 Mo. 519; Bank of 
Overton vs. Thompson, 118 Fed. 800; 
and numerous other cases cited in the 
notes. 

The doctrine of this exception was 



very aptly and fully stated in one of 
the leading cases (Inneraritv vs. Mer- 
chants Nat. Bank, 189 Mass. 382) as 
follows: “While the knowledge of an 

agent is ordinarily to be imputed to 
the principal, it would appear now to 
be well established that there is an ex- 
ception to the construction or imputa- 
tion of notice from the agent to the 
principal in case of such conduct by 
the agent as raises a clear presump- 
tion that he would not communicate the 
facts in controversy, as where the com- 
munication of such a fact would neces- 
sarily prevent the consummation of a 
fraudulent scheme which the agent was 
engaged in perpetrating." 

Mechem, in his excellent work on 
Agency, lays down the rule in the fol- 
lowing apt and accurate language: “It 
is a general rule, settled by an unbroken 
current of authority, that notice to an 
agent while acting within the scope of 
his authority and in reference to a mat- 
ter over wliich his authority extends is 
notice to the principal. In respect to 
this rule two important elements will 
be noticed. The first of these is that 
the notice or knowledge, which will af- 
fect the principal, is that only which 
is possessed by the agent while he is 
agent, and while he is acting within the 
scope of his authority. * * * 

“The second element is 'that the no- 
tice or knowledge, which shall be im- 
puted to the principal, is that only 
which relates to the subject-matter of 
that agent's authority, or in other 
words, is that only which relates to the 
business or transaction in reference to 
which that agent is authorized to act 
by and for the principal. 

“Two general theories prevail as to 
the foundation upon which this rule is 
based, and the results of these resj>ec- 
tive theories are not entirely alike. The 
first finds the reason of the rule in the 
legal identity of the agent with the 
principal , in the fact that the agent, 
while keeping within the scope of his 
authority is. as to the matter embraced 
within it, for the time being the prin- 
cipal himself, or, at all events, the alter 
ego of the principal — the principal’s 
other self. Whatever notice or Jcnowl - 
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edge, then , reaches the agent under 
these circumstances, in lam reaches the 
principal, * * * 

“The other theory is based upon the 
rule that it is the duty of the agent to 
disclose to his principal all notice or 
knowledge which he may possess and 
which is necessary for the principal’s 
protection or guidance. This duty the 
law presumes the agent to have per- 
formed, and, according to the view now 
being considered, imputes to the prin- 
cipal whatever notice or knowledge the 
agent then possessed, whether he has 
in fact disclosed it or not.” Mechem 
goes on to say: “The theory based upon 
the legal identity of the parties, and 
limiting the application of the rule to 
such notice or knowledge as was ac- 
quired during the agency, was at first 
adopted in the English courts, and has 
since been followed by the courts of 
many of the United States. The other 
theory, however, based upon the duty 
of the agent to disclose to his principal 
all knowledge and information pos- 
sessed by the agent in relation to the 
subject-matter of the agency, and 
therefore charging the principal with 
it, has since been firmly established by 
the English courts, and has been adopt- 
ed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and by many of the States.” 

In determining the rule of law that 
shall apply in this case, in the interest 
of sound morals, the public welfare, 
and honest business, this court has a 
most important duty to perform. 

To-dav probably ninety per cent, of 
the country’s business is conducted or 
controlled by the corporation. It is 
not only a business convenience, but a 
business necessity. Its business can- 
not be conducted by the invisible, in- 
tangible, incorporeal body known in the 
law. but must be conducted by its offi- 
cers and agents as known to the public. 
The agent when duly authorized to act 
stands in the shoes of his principal for 
the purposes of the corporation as the 
principal must be held to stand in the 
shoes of the agent for the protection 
of the public. There is a full and com- 
plete merger of identity, a oneness in 



action and knowledge, of principal and 
agent. 

If there be that legal identity as to 
the act of the agent in behalf of his 
principal, it must follow by a parity of 
reason and right that there be that same 
legal identity as to the agent’s acquired 
knowledge in the doing of the principal’s 
act, and, if so, why should there be 
either occasion or duty on the part of 
the agent to communicate the knowl- 
edge to his principal — which knowledge 
by virtue of said identity between the 
agent and principal the principal must 
be conclusively presumed to have? Or, 
as Mechem has said: “Whatever notice 
or knowledge, then, reaches the agent 
under these circumstances [matters 
within the scope of his authority], in 
law reaches the principal.” Boesel as 
manager of the bank cannot unknom 
what Boesel the man all the while 
knew . 

This case is distinguishable from 
many of those cited in the plaintiff in 
error's brief, for several reasons. The 
agency of Boesel as president and ac- 
tive manager of the bank is admitted; 
second, what he did as such agent was 
fully authorized by the bank. This is 
conclusively established by the fact that 
the bank at no time repudiated the 
transaction or questioned the agent's 
authority, but, on the contrary, contin- 
ued to hold said notes, brought suit 
upon them, and is now prosecuting 
error for a reversal of the judgment 
below. Again, in this case it is admit- 
ted not only that Boesel as president 
and active manager of the bank was 
fully authorized as such to purchase 
the notes, but that no other person, 
officer, committee, or board of directors 
needed to take any action whatsoever 
to complete such purchase. Again, this 
is a case in contract, whereas, many of 
the cases cited are those of tort. * * * 

In the Innerarity Case, supra, large- 
ly relied on by plaintiff in error, B was 
merely a director of the bank. The 
loan in question was not made by B. 
He had no authority to make it, but 
it was passed upon and approved by & 
board of directors, who, as such board > 
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it was claimed had no knowledge of 
the fraud, though B was present as a 
member of such board. In an action 
for tort or wrongful conversion, the 
knowledge of B was not imputed to 
the bank. So that this case may be 
distinguished by these two facts: First, 
B was not fully authorized in and of 
himself to make the loan; second, the 
action was one in tort. * * * 

Manifestly, in a case sounding in 
tort there would be no presumption in 
law that the wrongful act of the agent 
was the act of the principal unless ac- 
tual authority to do the act was proven 
or a subsequent ratification after all the 
facts and circumstances of the act were 
known. No man is presumed to do 
wrong. There is in fact, in law, and 
in good morals a reason for the dis- 
tinction that there may not be that legal 
identity between principal and agent in 
a case of tort that there is in a case 
of contract. 

In a case of contract, as in the case 
at bar, there is no need of communi- 
cating knowledge, because the princi- 
pal in law is already conclusively pre- 
sumed to have that knowledge. The 
principal’s liability does not depend 
upon the agent’s duty to communicate, 
or the likelihood that he will communi- 
cate, his knowledge to the principal, but 
upon the fact that the agent is the 
alter ego of the principal, acting for 
the principal, and knows that his acts 
and knowledge ipso facto become the 
knowledge and acts of the principal. 

This doctrine of liability based upon 
the legal identity of the parties is in 
the main sustained by a number of 
cases. Messick & Company et al. vs. 
Roxburv & Wilcox, 1 Handy, 190, 191; 
Cragie et al. vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 181, 
in which the following is a part of the 
opinion: “Notice to an agent of a bank 
intrusted with the management of its 
business is notice to the corporation in 
transactions conducted by such agent 
acting for the corporation, in the scope 
of his authority, whether the knowl- 
edge of the agent was acquired in the 
course of the particular dealing or on 
•some prior occasion.” 

In Holden vs. New York & Erie 



Bank, 72 N. Y. 286, the court in 
speaking of the duties of the chief 
managing officer of a bank say: “As a 
matter of fact, whatever knowledge, in- 
formation, or notice Ganson had in 
either of these capacities [managing 
officer of the bank, individual, or ex- 
ecutor], he carried with him into his 
exercise of the other. As agent of the 
bank, he owed it a duty in every trans- 
action in which the bank took a part, 
under his observation. Hence, as a 
matter of law, whatever notice of facts 
he had in any capacity, which were 
material in the performance by him of 
the part of the bank in any transac- 
tion, became notice to the bank, his 
principal; as it was his duty to give 
it notice thereof in that matter. It is 
the rule that the knowledge of the 
agent is the knowledge of his principal, 
and notice to the agent of the existence 
of material facts is notice thereof to 
the principal, who is taken to know 
everything about a transaction which 
his agent in it knows.” 

National Security Bank vs. Cushman, 
121 Mass. 490: “If a director of a 
bank, who acts for the bank in dis- 
counting a note, has knowledge that the 
note was procured by fraud, the bank 
is affected with his knowledge.” 

Even in the Innerarity Case, supra, 
the court in its opinion uses this lan- 
guage: “A bank or other corporation 
can act only through agents, and it is 
generally true that if a director who 
has knowledge of the fraud or illegal- 
ity of the transaction acts for the bank, 
as in discounting a note, his act is that 
of the bank, and it is affected by his 
knowledge.” 

In First National Bank vs. Blake 
(C. C.) 60 Fed. 78: “A large number 
of cases are cited in support of this 
view, and it is well settled that an of- 
ficer or agent, dealing with a corpora- 
tion or his principal on his own ac- 
count, is not presumed to communicate 
knowledge which it would be to his in- 
terest to conceal, and the corporation or 
principal is not chargeable with such 
knowledge. But there is no room for 
the application of this principle where 
the agent is the sole representative of 
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both parties in the transaction.** * * * 

To hold otherwise would open Jhe 
widest possible door for all sorts of 
fraud; the more atrocious and aggrava- 
ted the fraud, the less the likelihood of 
fixing the liability upon the principal. 
Why? Because the agent would be the 
less likely to communicate the fact to 
the principal. Such a holding has no 
place in sound business or good morals 
and ought not to be encouraged by our 
courts. 

There was clear error in the trial 
court sustaining the motion, and the 
judgment of the circuit court revers- 
ing the judgment of the court of com- 
mon pleas is hereby affirmed, and the 
cause remanded to the court of com- 
mon pleas for a new trial and for such 
other and further proceedings as are 
agreeable to law. 

Judgment affirmed. 

103 X. E. Rep. 93. 



Deposit in Assumed Name 

New York 

Lost Pass-Book — Bond of Indemnity — 

Gift-Trust — Administration 

Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Di- 
vision, Fourth Department, Nov. 12, 1913. 

KOUGHAN VS. CHENANGO VALLEY SAVINGS 
BANK. 

A savings bank having adopted no rule 
or by-law authorizing it to require bond of 
indemnity as a condition of payment of de- 
posits where pass book is lost, cannot in- 
sist upon such bond as a condition of pay- 
ment. 

Where plaintiff made deposits of her own 
money in names of mother and nephew, but 
without their knowledge, with the intention 
that the funds should go to them in case 
they survived her, and lost the pass books, 
upon the death of mother and nephew she 
was entitled to draw the deposits without 
giving the hank bond of indemnity or ad- 
ministering decedents estates, they having 
no property. Under sections 2476 and 2662 
of the Code of Civil Procedure no adminis- 
tration can be had where decedent left no 
property. 

Under such conditions no gift is made 
and no trust created. 



A CTION by Anna Roughan against 
the Chenango Valley Savings 
Bank. From a judgment for defend- 
ant, plaintiff appeals. Reversed, and 
new trial granted. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

'T'HIS action is to recover of the de- 
fendant bank the sum of 
$1,256.95, with interest thereon at the 
rate prescribed by defendant, being the 
proceeds of deposits made by plaintiff 
in the defendant bank in two separate 
accounts under the following unusual 
circumstances. On December 9, 1878,. 
the plaintiff, Anna Roughan, a 
stranger to the defendant and its offi- 
cials, and without disclosing her real 
name, deposited therein the sum of $370 
in the name of Bridget W. Roughan; 
plaintiff at the time representing that 
she was Bridget W. Roughan. She 
then signed the usual identification 
card, “Bridget W. Roughan, Bingham- 
ton,** and defendant issued to her in 
the name of Bridget W. Roughan it a 
pass-book numbered 9,096. 

In 1895, the defendant bank, under 
an order of the Supreme Court, was* 
permitted to settle with its depositors, 
by scaling down the several deposits, 
including plaintifTs, fifteen per cent., 
and thereupon the plaintiff surrendered 
her pass-book No. 9,096, and there was 
issued to her a new pass-book, also in 
the name of Bridget W. Roughan, for 
the balance, said new pass-book being 
numbered 2,402, and plaintiff receipt- 
ing therefor as “Bridget Roughan.** 

On April 11, 1896, the plaintiff made 
a second deposit of $500 in the name 
of a James W. R. Kelley, who was a 
nephew of the depositor, and w T ho was 
then represented by the depositor to 
be absent in the country, receiving pass- 
book No. 6,492. The nephew in whose 
name said deposit was made was a son 
of plaintiff’s sister. He was a cripple, 
and plaintiff had reared and cared for 
him upon his mother's death and for 
some years thereafter. There has- 
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never been any withdrawal from the 
last-mentioned account, and only $87.90 
has been withdrawn from the first de- 
posit account, plaintiff still using the 
name “Bridget W. Roughan.” 

Bridget W. Roughan was the 
mother of the plaintiff and always re- 
sided in Ireland. The plaintiff had 
been accustomed to contribute to the 
•support of her aged mother in Ireland, 
-and testified upon the trial that her 
purpose in making the deposit in the 
name of her mother was so the mother 
would be able to get it if anything 
happened to the plaintiff. That the 
money so deposited by plaintiff was 
hers and in the accumulation of which 
the mother had no hand is beyond 
dispute. Nor did the mother in Ire- 
land ever have any knowledge or in- 
formation of the act of the daughter 
In thus providing a fund for her in 
case she outlived her daughter. Bridget 
"W. Roughan was never a party to the 
transaction and died in ignorance of the 
generous act of the daughter. The same 
is equally true as to the deposit ac- 
count made by the plaintiff in the name 
of her nephew, James W. R. Kelley. 
Neither of the persons whose interest 
In the funds deposited depended upon 
their surviving the depositor ever knew 
of plaintiff’s action for their benefit. 
Bridget W. Roughan died about the 
year 1896, in Ireland, never having vis- 
ited America. The nephew, James W. 
R. Kelley, died some time prior to the 
commencement of this action. 

Both pass-books were retained by 
plaintiff ; she carrying them constantly 
upon her person. In October, 1908, 
plaintiff lost both books and has never 
recovered either. Immediately upon 
discovering her loss, plaintiff notified 
defendant thereof, and demanded the 
balance of said deposits with accumu- 
lated interest. Then for the first time 
defendant learned of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the deposits. The de- 
fendant declined to pay unless plain- 
tiff would give defendant a bond to in- 
demnify it against loss. The defendant 
has also signified its willingness to pay 
ihr ‘iqnts of the deposits, with accrued 



interest, in each case, to the personal 
representatives, when appointed, of the 
persons in whose names the deposits 
were made. 

However, the evidence seems to indi- 
cate that this last offer to pay to per- 
sonal representatives was not made at 
the time of the demands made by plain- 
tiff when she made known to the bank 
the loss of the pass-books. The sole 
condition which then seems to have 
been imposed by defendant was the giv- 
ing of a bond to indemnify it against 
the claims of persons who might later 
produce the pass-books and demand 
payment of the moneys represented 
thereby. The defendant produced upon 
the trial its form of indemnity bond 
and showed its offer to fill it out for 
execution by plaintiff and surety. The 
plaintiff disclaims ability to furnish the 
required bond. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

TMTERRILL, J.: I do not think the 

defendant is in a position to in- 
sist upon plaintiff’s producing such 
bond. It has adopted no rule or by- 
law authorizing it to impose such a 
condition upon its payment of deposits 
when pass-books are lost. In the ab- 
sence of such a provision of its by- 
laws, defendant is not justified in re- 
sisting plaintiff* s claim on that ground. 
Mierke vs. Jefferson County Savings 
Bank, 208 N. Y. 847. 

Nor do I think, under the circum- 
stances, the plaintiff should be com- 
pelled to administer the estates of her 
deceased mother and nephew in order 
to obtain the moneys which she thus de- 
posited. So far as the evidence dis- 
closes, the facts are not sufficient to 
confer jurisdiction upon any court to 
appoint personal representatives of the 
deceased persons. The mother of plain- 
tiff was never a resident of this coun- 
try, nor is it shown that either she or 
the nephew had any property here or 
elsewhere, and, unless plaintiff should 
concede that the deceased persons had 
some interest in the funds in question 
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•which upon their decease passed to and 
formed their estates, it is difficult to see 
how administration could be obtained. 
Code Civ. Proc. §§ 2476, 2662; In re 
Jones* Estate, 70 Misc. Rep. 154; In 
re McCabe, 84 App. Div. 145; Evans 
vs. Schoonmaker, 2 Dem. 249; Taylor 
vs. Public Administrator, 6 Dem. 158. 

Nor do I think the plaintiff open to 
criticism for declining to concede that 
the deposits belonged to her mother and 
nephew respectively, for the purpose 
of laying foundation for the appoint- 
ment of personal representatives of the 
deceased persons. From her standpoint 
neither had any interest in their re- 
spective funds unless they survived her. 
And besides, such a position on her 
part might involve dangerous complica- 
tions upon final distribution of the es- 
tates, and when she might encounter 
embarrassment in explaining the true 
situation to creditors or next of kin of 
the deceased persons. The defendant 
professes entire willingness to pay over 
the amounts of the said accounts at 
such time as it can do so with safety. 
While the situation is not without its 
embarrassments, it seems to me that the 
defendant can safely pay over these 
moneys to plaintiff. What is the real 
status of plaintiff with reference to 
these funds? There is little or no dis- 
pute as to the essential facts. The 
money deposited by plaintiff was her 
own. She says she intended the de- 
posits to go to her mother and nephew, 
respectively, upon her death. Until 
then they had no interest therein. Title 
to the moneys in controversy in any one 
save the plaintiff must be upon one of 
two theories: Either plaintiff, in mak- 
ing the deposits, intended them as out- 
right gifts to the mother and nephew, 
respectively; or it was her intention to 
create tentative trusts for their bene- 
fits. It seems to me she did neither. 

Under elementary principles of law 
governing gifts, it cannot be seriously 
claimed that the moneys so deposited 
by plaintiff passed to the mother and 
nephews as gifts. Neither of them was 
privy to plaintiff's acts. Every essen- 
tial requisite to a valid gift is wanting. 



There was no intent to give on the part 
of plaintiff, express or implied. There 
was no delivery of the things given to 
or for the donees in pursuance of such 
intent, and no acceptance by the donees. 
They never knew of their relative’s 
acts in their respective behalves. Sure- 
ly there was no gift. Beaver vs. 
Beaver, 117 N. Y. 421; Sullivan vs. 
Sullivan, 161 N. Y. 554; McMahon vs. 
Cronin, 148 App. Div. 842; Beaver vs. 
Beaver, 187 N. Y. 59. 

The moneys were deposited with de- 
fendant under some theory on plain- 
tiff's part that if her mother and 
nephew should survive her the moneys 
so deposited would go to each respect- 
ively upon plaintiff's death. It is clear 
to me that she had no intention to con- 
vey to either of her said relatives any 
present title or interest in the moneys 
so deposited, and that unless they sur- 
vived her it was her intention that they 
would have no interest therein. Not 
alone by her testimony is such inten- 
tion borne out, but it clearly appears 
from the manner in which she made the 
deposits, her withholding the knowledge 
thereof from her mother and nephew, 
her occasional withdrawals from one of 
the accounts, and her retention of the 
passbooks. 

It seems to me that under the evi- 
dence the moneys were plaintiff's. 
They represented the fruits of her toil 
and frugality. In their accumulation 
neither the mother nor the nephew had 
contributed. She had a right to de- 
posit them where she saw fit and in 
those names she saw fit and to with- 
hold the evidence thereof as she did. 
Washington vs. Bank for Savings, 171 
N. Y. 166. 

So far as parting with title to the 
moneys so placed by her, the case is no 
different in principle than bad she 
made provisions in her will for her 
mother and nephew, to become effective 
upon her decease. Such testamentary 
provisions would convey no title to the 
bequests unless the beneficiaries sur- 
vived the testatrix, and could be re- 
voked by her at any time prior to her 
death. So with these deposits. They 
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were to become effective only upon the 
mother and nephew surviving plaintiff. 
They having died, it seems to me she 
had a clear right to revoke her action, 
and indeed the deaths of the mother 
and nephew prior to that of plaintiff 
ipso facto worked a revocation of plain- 
tiff's acts in making the deposits in 
their respective names, so far as any 
interest which they might have had in 
case they had survived her may be con- 
cerned. 

Moreover, I think plaintiff’s acts 
fell far short of creating trusts in 
favor of her mother and nephew, 
either absolute or tentative. There 
certainly was no declaration of trust 
when either deposit was made, nor at 
any time thereafter. No trust can be 
implied simply by a deposit by one per- 
son in the name of another. As was 
said by Judge Andrews in Beaver vs. 
Beaver, 117 N. Y. 421: 

“To constitute a trust there must be 
either an explicit declaration of trust, 
or circumstances which show beyond 
reasonable doubt that a trust was in- 
tended to be created." 

Plaintiff, in making the deposits 
shown in the case at bar with the in- 
tention that those whom she desired to 
aid should only receive her bounty 
upon her death, passed no title to said 
funds. The plaintiff parted with no 
title to the moneys deposited. * * * 

I am therefore of the opinion that 
the evidence establishes conclusively 
that the plaintiff is the only person en- 
titled to the moneys in question. The 
passbooks are lost, and satisfactory 
proof of such loss has been presented 
to the bank. It would seem that plain- 
tiff has met every reasonable require- 
ment that defendant could make. Its 
insistence upon the appointment of 
legal representatives of the mother and 
nephew is apparently based upon the 
erroneous assumption that they were 
the depositors, within the terms of sec- 
tion 26 of defendant’s by-laws. The 
plaintiff was the depositor. Defendant 
has no right to impose as a condition of 
payment of the moneys in question that 
personal representatives of the mother 



and nephew be named and that pay- 
ment be made to them. 

It therefore seems to me that plain- 
tiff is entitled to recover of defendant 
the balance due her upon said deposits, 
with accrued interest, and that the 
judgment of the court below should be 
reversed, and a new trial granted, with 
costs to appellant to abide event. All 
concur. 

144 New York Supp. 508. 

Payment by Check 

Georgia 

What Constitutes Payment — Garnish- 
ment — Check “in Full Settlement ” — 

Alteration 

Court of Appeals of Georgia, November 
25, 1913. 

KIRBY PLANING MILL COMPANY VS. TITUS. 

A bank check is not payment until it is 
paid, unless the payee |accepts it as such ; 
nor does a bank check drawn in the ordi- 
nary form operate as an assignment of any 
part of the fund standing to the credit of 
the drawer until it has been accepted by the 
drawee. 

Where a debtor delivers to his creditor a 
bank check drawn in the ordinary form and 
upon which is a notation that the check is 
to be accepted in full payment of the in- 
debtedness and the creditor declines so to 
accept the check and erases from it the 
condition contained thereon, the mere re- 
tention by the creditor of the check in this 
altered condition will not prevent one of his 
creditors from attaching the debt by ser- 
vice of garnishment upon the original 
debtor. 



.ACTION by Theodore Titus against 
^ ** the Kirby Planing Mill Company 
and Tallahassee Saw Mill Company,, 
garnishee. Judgment for plaintiff, and 
the garnishee brings error. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

T^HEODORE TITUS had obtained 
a judgment against the Talla- 
hassee Saw Mill Company for $1,500 
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and on July 28, 1912, caused summons 
of garnishment to be served upon the 
Kirby Planing Mill Company. That 
company admitted that it was indebted 
to the principal defendant in the sum 
of $248.11, but claimed that the debt 
could not be reached by garnishment 
process for the following reasons: The 
Tallahasse Saw Mill Company had 
claimed an indebtedness against the 
Kirby Planing Mill Company of some 
$1,800. On June 7, 1910, the gar- 
nishee drew its check payable to the 
order of the Tallahassee Saw Mill 
Company for $248.11, indorsing there- 
on the statement that the check was in 
full settlement of all indebtedness due 
by the garnishee to the Tallahassee 
Saw Mill Company. That company 
received the check, drew a line through 
the indorsement that the check was to 
be in full settlement, and in this al- 
tered condition presented it to the bank 
for payment. The bank refused pay- 
ment and the check was protested on 
June 18, 1910. Subsequently suit was 
brought by the Tallahassee Saw Mill 
Company against the Kirby Planing 
Mill Company for about $1,800 on ac- 
count for which the check had been 
given in settlement. The defendant 
filed an answer admitting an indebted- 
ness to the plaintiff of $248.11 and 
averred that this amount had been ten- 
dered to and declined by the plaintiff. 
This suit was dismissed by the plain- 
tiff at the trial term and has never been 
renewed. 

After the service of the sum- 
mons of garnishment, the check was 
again presented to the bank, with the 
entry of acceptance in full settlement 
rewritten on the back of the check. The 
check was paid in this condition on 
November 16, 1910. It does not ap- 
pear when the above-mentioned entry 
was made on the check. After the 
check was drawn by the garnishee, it 
never again received possession of it 
until it was returned by the bank as a 
paid voucher. The check was finally 
paid by the bank under instruction 
from the garnishee. Titus, the gar- 
nishing creditor, testified that, shortly 



after the garnishment was served, he 
stated to the officer of the garnishee in 
charge of its business that the purpose 
of the garnishment was to impound the 
balance of $248.11 owing by the gar- 
nishee to the principal defendant. The 
attorney for the Tallahasee Saw Mill 
Company testified that, in November 
after the garnishment was served, an 
officer of that company came into his 
office and asked for the file in the case 
of Tallahassee Saw Mill Company vs. 
Kirby Planing Mill Company, that the 
file was delivered to this officer, and the 
attorney supposed the check was in the 
file as it had been with the other papers 
all the while. At that time this officer 
stated to the attorney that he would 
not accept the check in full settlement. 
It does not appear from the evidence 
just what day in November this con- 
versation took place, but it evidently 
occurred before the check was paid on 
November 16th. Upon this state of 
facts the judge directed a verdict 
against the garnishee, and it excepted. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

pOTTLE, J.: If, at the time of the 

service of the summons of gar- 
nishment, the garnishee was indebted 
to the principal defendant, and if pay- 
ment of the debt to the garnishing 
creditor would result in no injury to 
the garnishee, by subjecting it to fur- 
ther liability, the direction of the ver- 
dict in plaintiff’s favor was proper. It 
was undisputed that, at the time of the 
service of the summons of garnishment, 
the garnishee owed the principal de- 
fendant $248.11. It is insisted, how- 
ever, that because the garnishee had 
some two years before given a check to 
its creditor and this check had not been 
returned at the time the summons was 
served but was still in the possession, 
custody, and control of the creditor, the 
garnishee was not bound to counter- 
mand the check or instruct the bank 
not to pay it but could successfully de- 
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fend by showing the drawing and de- 
livery of the check. 

The plaintiff in error relies upon the 
cases of Parker-Fain Grocery Com- 
pany vs. Orr, 1 Ga. App. 628, and 
Watt-Harley-Holmes Hardware Com- 
pany vs. Day, 1 Ga. App. 64-6. With- 
out undertaking to discuss all of the 
propositions announced in the opinions 
in these two cases, it is sufficient to say 
that neither of the cases is upon its 
facts parallel with the instant case.*** 

Some of the language of the opinion 
in the case of Watt-Harley-Holmes 
Hardware Company vs. Day, supra, 
does furnish at least colorable ground 
for the contention of the plaintiff in 
error, but it was held, under the facts 
of that case, that the garnishee was 
liable; it appearing that the summons 
of garnishment had been served on the 
sender of the check before the check 
had left the post office where it was 
mailed and at a time when the sender 
had a right to withdraw the check from 
the post office. It is true that in dis- 
cussing the case the Chief Judge said 
that, if the creditor had requested the 
check to be sent by mail, the sender of 
the check could not have withdrawn it, 
and the title to the check wmild have 
vested in the payee when the check was 
mailed according to his instructions. 
Further language of the opinion indi- 
cates that, after delivery of the check 
to the payee, the debt represented by 
the check would not be subject to gar- 
nishment process. All this, however, 
was obiter, and upon further reflection 
we are not prepared to hold that there 
are no circumstances under which a 
debt can be reached by process of gar- 
nishment merely because a check for 
the amount of the indebtedness has 
been previously delivered to the cred- 
itor but has neither been collected nor 
accepted by the creditor in payment. 
“Bank checks and promissory notes are 
not payment until themselves paid.” 
Civil Code, § 4814. Butler vs. Barnes, 
8 Ga. App. 518; Holland vs. Mutual 
Fertilizer Company, 8 Ga. App. 714. 

A check which has not been accepted 
by the drawee and which does not de- 



scribe any particular fund or use words 
of transfer of the whole or any part 
of any amount standing to the credit of 
the drawer is neither a legal nor an 
equitable assignment of the money 
standing to the credit of the drawer. 
In such a case the payee would have 
no right of action against the drawee 
until after acceptance by the latter. 
Reviere vs. Chambliss, 120 Ga. 714. 

The check delivered by the garnishee 
in the present case not having been ac- 
cepted as payment and not constitut- 
ing an assignment of any part of a 
fund standing to the garnishee’s credit 
in the bank, the garnishee was indebted 
to the creditor until the check was 
either paid or accepted as payment. 
Neither had been done at the time of 
the service of the summons of garnish- 
ment. The garnishee answered that it 
was not indebted, and the undisputed 
evidence showed that it was indebted. 
Moreover, the evidence not only failed 
to show that the check had been ac- 
cepted as payment but affirmatively 
showed that the garnishee's creditor 
had refused to accept the check at all 
upon the terms which it was tendered* 
The condition noted upon the check was 
stricken, and, in this altered state, pay- 
ment of the check was refused by the 
bank. Thereafter suit was brought by 
the creditor against the garnishee for 
the full amount claimed to be due. This 
suit was dismissed at the trial term, but 
it was not until after the summons of 
garnishment was served that the credi- 
tor indicated its willingness to accept 
the check in full payment. 

It is fairly inferable from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Luke, who was of counsel 
for the Tallahassee Saw Mill Com- 
pany, that the decision of that com- 
pany to accept the check in full settle- 
ment was not reached until after the 
summons of garnishment had been 
served. We are referred to the state- 
ment of the law in 20 Cyc. 1008, to the 
effect that, where a check is made pay- 
able upon a condition, it cannot be 
reached by garnishment process prior 
to the fulfillment of the condition. This 
principle has no application here. The 
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citations in support of the text indicate 
its meaning to be merely that a check 
which is not due absolutely, but upon 
a condition or contingency, is not to be 
regarded as evidence of an indebted- 
ness until the fulfillment of the condi- 
tion or the happening of the contin- 
gency. See Greenway vs. Wilmarth, 12 
Mete. (Mass.) 12; Burke vs. Whit- 
comb, 18 Vt. 421. If this rule has any 
application at all in the present case, 
it operates against the contention of 
the plaintiff in error, because under no 
view of it could the debt due by the 
garnishee be regarded as satisfied until 
the check had been accepted by its 
creditor upon the condition upon which 
it was delivered. There was no denial 
by the garnishee that it owed the prin- 
cipal defendant at least the amount of 
$218.11, and the only issue between 
these parties was as to whether the 
garnishee owed any larger amount. 

Judgment affirmed. 

80 S. E. Rep. 18. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers 
—which may be of sufficient general interest to war- 
rant publication will be answered in this department. 



CHECK — SUBSTITUTION OF 
NAME OF BANK 
Louisville, Ky., Dec. 5, 1913. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Snt: Will you please give your opinion as 
to whether it is safe to pay a check where 
the name of the bank is crossed out and 
another substituted? We frequently have 
such checks presented. Cashier. 

Answer: It might be “safe” in 

banking, but unsafe in law to pay such 
a check, depending upon the circum- 
stances. It frequently becomes neces- 
sary in business to draw checks where 
no proper blanks are at hand and a 
"made to order” check follows. To 
pay such a check might be good bank- 
ing, but poor law, for it is an altered 



instrument and any material alteration 
without the assent of all parties liable- 
thereon voids the instrument except as. 
against the party who made, author- 
ized or assented to the alteration, and 
subsequent endorsers. (Neg. Inst. 
Law.) And by the same law, a change 
in the time or place of payment is a 
material alteration. 

Cases are on record where a check 
has been issued, and for one reason or* 
another the drawer has removed his ac- 
count to another bank before the check 
was presented and the holder, discover- 
ing the change, has altered the check, 
making it payable at the new deposi- 
tory, obviously a material alteration 
without the consent of the drawer. 
This happened in the case of Morris: 
vs. Beaumont Nat. Bank, 88 S. W. 
Rep. 86, a Texas case/ and the bank 
was held liable. Particularly would 
this be true if the alteration were in 
another handwriting, thus carrying- 
prima facie evidence of the change. 
The alteration being a forgery could 
not bind the maker, for he had not or- 
dered the bank to pay as the altered' 
check presumed to do, and therefore 
his account could not be charged with 
the amount, although the signature- 
might be genuine. Presuming the al- 
teration to be made by the drawer, the 
question of damages arises, in case the 
drawee bank should refuse payment. A 
Kansas decision (First State Bank of' 
Scott City vs. Vogeli, 96 Pac. Rep. 
490) holds that it was not negligence 
for a bank to pay such a check, unless 
there was something to excite suspicion, 
or some fact known which would put 
the bank upon inquiry. The court 
holds further that the mere fact that 
the handwriting of the body of 
the check differs from that of 

the maker is not a matter of suspicion. 
Therefore in the light of these two de- 
cisions. the question would be: to pay 
or not to pay. 

If the maker were known to have 
but one bank account, it would ordi- 
narily be perfectly safe to pay; but 
caution would suggest that in a day of' 
quick communication some effort should- 
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be made to verify the alteration with- 
out causing undue delay in payment or 
annoyance to the holder. The amount, 
drawer of the check and party present- 
ing would be controlling factors. 

In cases where no proper check is 
at hand, a draft would be the safer 
thing; or even a “home made” check 
in the drawer's handwriting; but it is 
a condition and not a theory that your 
question presents, and the above would 
seem to suggest the proper course, de- 
pending upon circumstances as to how 
to proceed. 

CHECK DRAWN ON SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT— IMPORTANCE OF 
DATE IN NEGOTIABLE IN- 
STRUMENT — CANADIAN 
BANKING PRACTICES 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Jan. 23, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: As a subscriber, could I solicit the 
aid of your legal department to advise me 
regarding the two following questions which 
I have seen answered in some past number 
of your Magazine: 

Could you refer me to the case, or a case, 
where a bank is bound to pay a customer’s 
check, irrespective of departments? For in- 
stance, a man has a savings account in 
funds and draws an ordinary current ac- 
count check; the bank must protect the 
check, and a refusal leaves them open to 
damages. Contention: Money in any form 
or department of a bank is subject to or- 
dinarv check. 

I also wish to establish that a banker has 
nothing whatever to do with the dating on 
a check. I contend the date is a private 
memorandum of the customer, and the fact 
of the check having been drawn makes it 
negotiable and payable at the bank when 
presented, even if it were dated ahead. 

Thanking you for any information along 
these lines you may give me, I am, 

Manager. 

Answer: Prior to 1885 it was the 
custom in Canada to issue “deposit re- 
ceipts” or certificates of deposit for in- 
terest-bearing accounts. Special condi- 
tions attached to such deposits, as for 
instance, that the receipt must be sur- 
rendered upon payment, and that the 
fundamust be left a certain length of 



time to receive interest. Such a receipt 
was the cause of litigation in the case 
of McDonald vs. McDonald, reported 
in Vol. 66 Bankers Magazine, p. 200. 
At about that time the savings bank 
pass-book came into use and is now 
quite generally in vogue. 

These books contain the name of the 
bank and the branch issuing it. The 
depositor's name does not generally ap- 
pear on the pass-book, the number only 
being used. Rules and regulations 
governing the deposits are usually con- 
tained therein. Notice of withdrawal 
is not generally required, but permis- 
sible. The practice of allowing check- 
ing against savings accounts is grow- 
ing. Some banks limit the number of 
checks per month, and bankers gener- 
ally are not friendly to the practice, 
but are forced to permit it through 
stress of competition. 

Assuming that your bank follows 
the general custom of issuing savings 
bank books with rules, these rules regu- 
late the withdrawal of funds; and if 
checking privileges are allowed, it is a 
courtesy and not a matter of compul- 
sion. 

The pass-book is a contract and the 
by-laws usually contain therein the con- 
ditions of the contract; among which 
are usually: (a) that the pass-book 
must accompany all withdrawal orders, 
and (b) that the bank reserves the 
right to demand notice of withdrawal. 
(This we understand, is seldom, if 
ever, required by Canadian banks.) 

In Appleby vs. Erie County Savings 
Bank (62 N. Y. 12,) the court said: 
“It is necessary and proper that rules 
and regulations should be prescribed 
for the payment of money deposited in 
savings banks, and for the protection 
of banks in making payments; and if 
such rules are within the restrictions of 
the act and are reasonable, they should 
be upheld. They constitute, if properly 
communicated and assented to by the 
depositor, the contract between the 
parties.” And again, in Allen vs. 
Williams burgh Savings Bank (69 N. 
Y. 814) the court said: “When it (the 
savings bank) has prescribed rules, 
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and its depositor has assented to them, 
they are the agreement, and each party 
must keep it to preserve the rights 
against the other/’ 

Presuming the relation of your sav- 
ings department, and its customers to 
be thus contractual, and your depositor 
draws a check at variance with the 
agreement, you would be perfectly 
justified in refusing payment, although 
by the Canadian Bills of Exchange 
Act (Sec. 165) a check is “a bill of 
exchange drawn on a bank, payable on 
demand,” and unless, for some good 
reason as above suggested, payment was 
refused, liability would follow if the 
drawer was good for the amount. A 
bank is liable for damages where it dis- 
honors a depositor’s check without just 
cause. Wiley vs. Bunker Hill Nat. 
Bank. 183 Mass. 495; Davis vs. Stand- 
ard Nat. Bank 50 N. Y. App. Div. 210. 
No damages could follow if the condi- 
tions of deposit were not fulfilled, in- 
asmuch as the depositor himself was 
the cause of the refusal in that he did 
not keep his part of the agreement. 

If, however, the deposit was evi- 
denced by another instrument, such as 
a certificate of deposit, it w’ould not be 
subject to check under any condition, 
the surrender of the instrument and 
payment in full being the express or 
implied agreement. And if it was a 
time deposit, payment could not be de- 
manded until the time expired. 

If a non-trading depositor in a sav- 
ings department of a bank has made 
his deposit subject to special terms, he 
may, on the wrongful refusal of the 
bank to pay to him personally the 
amount of the deposit, recover as dam- 
ages only the interest and the money. 
Henderson vs. Bank of Hamilton, 25 
0. R. 641, 22 A. R. 414. 

It is the right of the depositor to re- 
ceive payment upon demand, unless the 
agreement to that effect which is other- 
wise implied, is varied by special 
agreement. Sometimes, however, the 
implied agreement may be varied by 
the issue by the bank to the depositor 
of a certificate of deposit making the 
entire amount payable either on de- 
3 



mand or at a designated time, to the 
depositor or to his order. In this case 
the amount due is payable only upon 
surrender of the certificate to the bank, 
and the deposit is not subject to check. 
(Tiffany, Banks and Banking, p. 14 
and authorities cited.) 

The second question bears upon the 
importance of the date in a negotiable 
instrument. Section 146 of the Cana- 
dian Bills of Exchange Act provides 
that “any alteration of the date is a 
material alteration,” and voids the bill 
except as against the party who has 
himself made, authorized or assented to 
the alteration, and subsequent endors- 
ers.” Section 25 of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law (N. Y.) provides that 
“the validity and negotiable character 
of an instrument are not affected by 
the fact that it is not dated. Where 
the instrument is not dated, it will be 
considered to be dated as of the time it 
was issued. (Section 36), Even if the 
date is omitted in such instruments, the 
instrument is not unnegotiable, as 
the holder has the right to fill up the 
blank, with the date of issue thereon; 
or if not possible to secure that, then 
the date when he received it. (Tomp- 
kins Commercial Paper, p. 51, citing 
Negotiable Inst. Law, Sec. 17. Knise- 
ly vs. Sampson, 100 111. 573; Mehl- 
berg vs. Fisher, 24 Wis. 607; Richard- 
son vs. Ellett, 10 Tex. 191.) 

If the date were a “mere memoran- 
dum of the customer” as our corre- 
spondent claims, the changing thereof 
would not constitute a “material altera- 
tion,” which, if done without the con- 
sent of all parties liable thereon, voids 
the instrument except as against a 
party who has himself made, author- 
ized or assented to the alteration and 
subsequent indorsers. Negotiable Inst. 
Law, Sec. 205 (N. Y.). In the 

hands of a holder in due course, not a 
party to the alteration, payment may, 
however, be enforced according to the 
original tenor. (Sec. 205.) A post- 
dated check cannot, as suggested, be 
paid by the bank “when presented, 
even if it were dated ahead,” for the 
reason that the bank, in law, impliedly 
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contracts with the depositor (in ordi- 
nary account) to pay when , and to 
whom, and in the amount authorized by 
the drawer, and prior to the designated 
date and presentment the drawer can 
revoke the order. When a check is 
issued post-dated, it contains all the 
elements of a contract, but payment 
upon it can only be demanded upon the 
day of its date , or some succeeding day. 
Frazier vs. Trow, etc., Co., 24 Hun. 
(N. Y.) 281. A post-dated check 

should not be paid by the bank on 
which it is drawn until the time of its 
date arrives; (Smith vs. Maddax- 
Rueker Banking Co., 8 Ga. App. 288) 
for. being a “bill of exchange drawn 
on a bank, payable on demand,’* the 
date is important as indicating when 
the demand may be made. The date, 
therefore, becomes an important part 
of the instrument, as specifying the 
time of payment, and cannot be disre- 
garded with impunity by the bank. 
Checks may be antedated, post-dated 
and undated; but the chief source of 
trouble is the post-dated, and such 
should neither be paid nor certified. 
(See Schoen vs. Security Bank, Jan- 
uary, 1914, Bankers Magazine, page 
42.) 



Legal Terms Used In This 
Number Defined 



Accord and Satisfaction — Accord 
is a mutual agreement as to terms; 
satisfaction is the payment as 
agreed upon. (Tompkins, Commer- 
cial Paper, p. 151.) An agreement 
between two persons for the acceptance 
and delivery of a stipulated thing or 
amount in settlement of a debt or dam- 
ages for a wrong. (Standard Diction- 
ary.) When completed, accord and 
satisfaction has two effects; it is a pay- 
ment of a debt; and it is a species of 
sale of the thing given by the debtor to 
the creditor in satisfaction; but it dif- 
fers from it in this, that it is not valid 
until the delivery of the article, and 



there is no warranty of the thing thus 
sold, except, perhaps, the title, for in 
regard to this it cannot be doubted that 
if a debtor gave on an accord and sat- 
isfaction the goods of another, there 
would be no satisfaction. The intention 
of the parties is of the utmost conse- 
quence, as the debtor will be required 
only to execute the new contract to the 
point whence it was to operate a satis- 
faction of the preexisting liability. 
(Bouvier’s Law Dictionary.) 

Garnish — To warn a debtor net to 
pay or deliver to his creditor money or 
property in his possession due the 
creditor; to attach. A person holding 
property or money so attached is bound 
to keep the same in his hands, to 
answer the plaintiff’s claim, until the 
attachment is dissolved or he is other- 
wise discharged. 

Ipso facto — By the fact itself. 
Needing nothing more to make the act 
complete. 

Obiter — Not in necessary connection 
with the issue to be determined. In 
regard to the authorities, it may be 
confessed that by far the greater part 
are obiter , and some of them quite un- 
called for. (Parsons on Contracts.) 

Obiter dictum — An opinion ex- 
pressed by a court, but which, not be- 
ing necessarily involved in the case, 
lacks the force of adjudication. (Bou- 
vier.) 



Tort — A wrongful act, a neglect or 
default whereby legal damage is caused 
to the person, property or reputation of 
another; a private or civil wrong, as by 
assault, trespass or libel. An action 
in tort is an action for damages for a 
wrong, as distinguished from an action 
founded on contract. (Standard.) 



Ultra vires — Beyond the lawful ca- 
pacity or powders. Used especially in 
connection with corporations or their 
officials as to contracts or acts not 
within the scope of the powers con- 
ferred upon them. 
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The Cleveland Foundation 



A Plan for the Better Utilization of Bequests for Social Welfare 



DELI EYING that many people of 
*** moderate fortune would like to 
make bequests for public purposes 
were there in existence a reliable means 
of administering such gifts, Mr. F. H. 
Goff, president of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company, has established 
the Cleveland Foundation to meet this 
need. Regarding it, he says : 

“Confident that there are many who 
would welcome an opportunity of trus- 
teeing the residuum of their estate to 
be used in furtherance of educational 
and social welfare work in this city, 
some months ago I recommended to the 
board of directors of the Cleveland 



Trust Company that by the adoption 
of a proper resolution definitely estab- 
lishing the purposes, powers and duties, 
they authorize the acceptance of char- 
itable trusts, large or small, created for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
city of Cleveland, the individual trusts 
together to constitute a community trust 
to be known as The Cleveland Founda- 
tion. I am pleased to announce that 
after having given the matter careful 
consideration and after having taken the 
opinion of many interested in welfare 
work, the directors of our company 
have adopted resolution authorizing the 
acceptance of such trusts.” 



Suggestions to Young Cashiers 



IN this Magazine for January, 1852, 
A there appears, on the first page, a 
premium essay written for The Bank- 
ers Magazine by Lorenzo Sabine of 
Framingham, Mass., on the topic, 
“Suggestions to Young Cashiers of the 
Duty of Their Profession.” From this 
essay the following is quoted as being 
not inapplicable to these times: 

Economy is the parent of honesty, of 
freedom, and of mental ease and quiet. 
Poverty can never enter your abode if 
content with satisfying your real wants ; 
while you will never enjoy indepen- 
dence if you live in accordance with the 
world’s caprice. If you possess an in- 



ordinate craving for great wealth, or a 
desire to indulge in luxuries and amuse- 
ments such as men of fortune alone 
can afford, you have mistaken your pro- 
fession, and should abandon it. For 
your life, if you remain in it, will be a 
perpetual struggle against your natural 
inclinations; and the danger is that, 
finally yielding to them, you will in- 
volve yourself in irretrievable woe. 

The road to disgrace is short. Per- 
sons who have traced the footsteps of 
more than one unhappy bank officer 
that has trodden it have found that ex- 
travagance and defalcation were but a 
few strides apart. 




The Vice of Extravagance 



T FT us as hankers see to it that our 
national character is cleared of 
this vice of extravagance which, it is a 
matter of history, will ruin any country 
if persisted in long enough ; and by 
preaching continually the homely gospel 
that “every little hit added to what 



you’ve got makes just a little bit more,” 
gradually build up a bulwark made of 
the thrift of the people behind which 
the old Union mav weather any storm. 

— E. G. McWit.ltam, Secretary Sav- 
ings Bank Section American Bankers 
Association. 
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The Railways and the 
Government 

By Howard Elliott 
Chairman of the New England 
Lines 

T HERE is indisputable evidence 
that that expansion of our rail- 
ways which has contributed so 
much to the country’s prosperity has, 
by reason of the conditions now imposed 
upon them, reached a point of practical 
suspension. There is hardly any new con- 
struction being undertaken, and im- 
provements are being postponed wher- 
ever practicable, because of lack of 
funds. This is due, in part, to the 
great increase in the cost of labor and 
materials, in part to the elaborate and 
luxurious facilities which the people de- 
mand, and in part to the rise in the 
rates of interest, all of which is re- 
flected in the loss in net earnings shown 
by recent statements of the railways; 
and this despite an increase in gross 
earnings maintained until very recently, 
though there are signs to-day of a fall- 
ing off even in gross. 

I think that all candid and thought- 
ful persons will admit that the situa- 
tion as reflected is a serious one, not 
only as affecting the railways them- 



selves, but the entire business of this 
country. Indeed, with railway credit 
impaired, it would seem difficult for the 
railways to extricate themselves from 
the present situation unless a change 
occurs in public sentiment and in the 
treatment they receive from the peo- 
ple, as expressed through their various 
governmental agencies. Undoubtedly, 
various causes have contributed to 
bring this situation about. Some of 
these have been economic and some so- 
cial, and the railway has suffered from 
both, perhaps, more than any other 
industry in that the price of its service 
is no longer within its own control, and 
the same may be said of its great payroll. 

Is it not incumbent upon all thought- 
ful men who wish to see this country 
continue to prosper to stop and ask 
themselves what can be done in this 
emergency? Is this trouble a social- 
istic one, due to new currents of 
thought and feeling in the minds of a 
majority of our citizens, fostered pos- 
sibly by ideas of government brought 
here by many of our new citizens from 
the Old World, who influence many 
others with whom they come in con- 
tact? And if the trouble is socialistic, 
does it not behoove every citizen who 
does not believe in this kind of doc- 
trine applied to business to speak out? 
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PRESENT TENDENCIES 

*^^TANY of us have hazy ideas about 
*****“■ socialism, but the principle under- 
lying the proposed socialistic state, as 
expressed by many socialists, is 
that from every one shall be ex- 
pected according to his ability, 
and that to every one shall be 
given in accordance with his needs. The 
socialistic ideal thus expressed, is that 
every man shall do his utmost, but that 
he is not to be paid in proportion to 
the amount of work that he does, or in 
proportion to its value, but, on the con- 
trary, he is to be paid in accordance 
w T ith his needs. The tendency of the 
people of the United States, however, 
seems to be not to extend to the rail- 
ways even that treatment which is ex- 
pressed by this socialistic ideal. Under 
that ideal, the railways would be ex- 
pected to do all that they can, and 
would be allowed to receive all that 
they need, but is it not true to-day that 
the railways are expected to do more 
than they can, and, at the same time, 
are not permitted to receive what they 
need? 

YVhile the railways should be held 
directly to account for maintaining 
roadbed, track, and other facilities in 
proper condition, the fact should not 
be lost sight of that safety in opera- 
tion, as the people look upon it to- 
day, means equipment of steel or steel 
underframe in the passenger service, 
and other heavy expenditures in conse- 
quence. To demand that such im- 
provements be made within any short 



period of time, in advance of the ability 
of the railways to pay for them, is to 
demand of the railways more than they 
can accomplish. And to hold them 
down, and so to impair their credit that 
they cannot obtain funds for such im- 
provements is certainly not to accord 
to them that which they need. Again, 
in insisting that they serve the end of 
efficiency from the standpoint, of eco- 
nomical operation, and, at the same 
time, meet the requirements for fast 
and frequent service, the people de- 
mand of the railways more than they 
can do. If they desire such service 
without allowing the railways the 
compensation that justifies it, they are 
not according the railways what they 
need. 



COMPETITION VERSUS COMBI- 
NATION 

XHERE is another respect in which 
the people of this country are deal- 
ing at cross purposes with the railways, 
and this is a question of transcendent 
importance, not only in the field of 
transportation, but throughout industry 
and commerce. This is a question of 
competition versus combination. The 
New Haven road is a consolidation of 
189 companies — the Boston & Maine 
and Maine Central of 200 companies. 
Before the consolidation of these lines, 
when it was desired to move a carload 
of freight from one end of New Eng- 
land to another, separate arrangements 
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had to be made and varying instruc- 
tions issued for each railway and end- 
less bargaining and higgling over rates 
and schedules, as well as the expense 
of many separate organizations. In 
this combination of separate railways 
in one organic whole, there is the possi- 
bility of efficiency, under proper man- 
agement, both from the standpoint of 
economical operation of the railways 
and from the public’s standpoint of 
improved service. Because of practices 
incident to the great construction 
period of American development and 
not confined to railways, the people 
created the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has pretty effectually 
not only restrained competition, but 
stifled it so far as rates are concerned. 
As the commission has the power to 
prevent the railroads from charging 
unreasonable rates and to prevent un- 
just discrimination, it is a grave ques- 
tion whether it is not an economical 
error to object to combinations of rail- 
ways which, under suitable manage- 
ment, can be made to serve the ends of 
efficiency by more economical operation 
and better service. Here again we find 
an inconsistency on the part of the 
people, who insist that the railways 
shall practise the greatest economy and 
efficiency in operation, but who, at the 
same time, object to principles that will 
further such economy. If the railways 
are not supported by the people they 
cannot render service to the people. 
The very expression “The Railroads 
and the people” indicates a distinction, 
a separation of interests, that the pros- 
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perity or the adversity of the railways 
is a matter of indifference to the peo- 
ple, and vice versa. Such a feeling oc- 
casionally finds expression in such an 
utterance as was made recently in the 
New Orleans Picayune, which editori- 
ally called upon the voters to oppose 
any candidate who was not “fully com- 
petent and willing to place the peoples' 
interests above those of the railroads 
and transportation lines under all cir- 
cumstances,” when, as a matter of fact, 
their interests are identical. One rea- 
son, I believe, for this attitude, is that 
our people do not realize that railroad- 
ing is business just as much as rail 
making or producing paint is business, 
and that railways are as much a part 
of every-day life as any other business. 

© 



MULTIPLICITY OF LAWS 



r j 'HERE are State legislatures which 
pass laws concerning the railways 
within their state and the laws of one 
state sometimes conflict with those of 
another, and sometimes with those of 
the national government. The effect 
of this multiform and heterogeneous 
regulation is to compel the railroads to 
serve forty-nine masters, although the 
impossibility of serving even two mas- 
ters has been crystalized in a proverb. 
The effect of this multiplicity of laws 
also has been to undermine the confi- 
dence of investors, whose money is 
needed for the extension and the im- 
provement of the railroads. It has 
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been estimated that near one billion 
dollars will be required within the next 
year to improve the railways so that 
they may meet the demands of growing 
business and safer and more luxurious 
service. How can this money be raised ? 
How can this condition be remedied? 
Mu«t it not come from cooperation of 
the people with the railways and from 
the conviction in the public mind that 
railways are rendering to the people 
not only an essential but a vital service? 

If the people, by reason of new ten- 
dencies of thought, are exacting more 
of the railways and allowing them less 
in return for service rendered, are the 
people following the same rule with 
respect to the great machine of gov- 
ernment which they themselves have 
created, and in whose management they 
have a potent voice? There has been 
criticism of lack of efficiency in railway 
administration, and some of it is just, 
because railway officers and men are 
human and imperfect, but as a class 
they are doing better year by year. As 
a class they are high-minded, patriotic 
gentlemen, dealing with a problem that 
at times is very discouraging. They 
believe in frank and honorable business 
methods. They are doing the very 
best they can and they should receive 
help and commendation from the pub- 
lic instead of hindrance and hostile 
criticism. 

$ 

STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 

'J'HERE has been a gradual and de- 
sirable change in the standards of 
business in the past twenty years, and 
particularly in the past ten. Practices 
that a few years ago were considered 
proper in financial, commercial, manu- 
facturing, and transportation business 



are contrary to the ideas of the public 
to-day. 

In this business uplift, I think the 
great railway systems of the country, 
taken as a whole, are in the front rank 
in trying to do their work on a high 
plane and in trying to observe the com- 
plicated laws of the land. And the 
larger and more complicated the busi- 
ness, the more rigid is the carrying out 
of the maxim that “Honesty is the best 
policy. ,, 

Some people are still ready to ask 
for the rebate, the pass, and the special 
privilege. Because of some glaring 
failures here and there the press and 
the public sometimes are too prone to 
condemn all. But every man in mod- 
ern industrial business life knows how 
insistent the majority of men charged 
with the responsibility of management 
is for honesty, good morals, industry, 
and avoidance of sharp practice, and of 
trying to get something for nothing. 

The moral effect of this policy on 
the young man in business must be 
good, because whether he likes it or 
not, he must behave or be thrown into 
the discard. What kind of an exam- 
ple does the United States Government 
set before the youth of the land in its 
treatment of the great transportation 
lines? The Government should surely 
be as scrupulously honest and high- 
minded in dealing with the railways as 
it expects the railways to be in dealing 
with the people, but is it? 

RAILWAY MAIL PAY 

TOOK at the mail and parcels post 
situation for a moment. The Gov- 
ernment pays the railways for transport- 
ing the mail on the basis of weights ob- 
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tained in the autumn of 1912 for four 
years beginning July 1, 1918, although 
there is always some increase in weight 
each year. In January, 1918, the Par- 
cels Post began with a weight limit of 
eleven pounds, then increased it to 
twenty, and it is now, in some cases, 
to be fifty pounds. The Parcels Post 
takes business away from the express 
business of the railway and reduces 
earnings in that way, but the Govern- 
ment pays nothing for the extra weight 
carried, as the test weighing was before 
the Parcels Post began. So for four 
years the railways must carry the in- 
creasing weight of the ordinary mail 
and the rapidly growing Parcels Post 
freight for nothing, unless the Gov- 
ernment takes steps to pay for service 
already performed and to be performed, 
which, so far, it seems disinclined to 
do. 

With all our troubles, however, I still 
feel that we will come out all right, 
but — and this a great big but — care 
must be taken in working out these 
problems, and the public must be told 
the truth, or harm will be done that 
will take years to cure, and the best 
results will be delayed. It is foolish, 
in this country, to admit that all rail- 
way improvement must be given up. 
These things must go on; public opin- 
ion will not tolerate a deterioration of 
the railways. It will insist upon their 
being able to furnish the service re- 
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quired by growing business and by the 
very logic of the situation the public 
will provide the means for them so to 
do. But it is most important not to 
delay too long. 

There are some rifts in the clouds. 
Signs indeed are multiplying of a re- 
adjustment of ideas in the public mind, 
which ought to find a reflection in the 
attitude of governmental agencies. The 
miasma which has arisen from the mis- 
representation of the past is disappear- 
ing, and the public mind is clearing in 
consequence. That a constructive rather 
than a destructive sentiment is growing 
is apparent. This drift in public sen- 
timent is clearly beginning to make it- 
self felt, as shown in some recent ex- 
pressions of a friendly nature coming 
from those in Government offices. Such, 
for example, was the statement made 
only a short time before his death by 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
Marble: “We are seeking to bring 
about a condition that will be fair and 
equitable and that will make the rail- 
roads successful under present owner- 
ship.” In the newspapers this drift is 
finding expression in a rebuke of con- 
tinued criticism and intemperate de- 
nunciation of former practices, and a 
general realization that such a course 
can only produce widespread business 
atrophy. 



CURING THE PATIENT 

^VTATTONAL need of terminal and 
^ other railway facilities having 
been thoroughly impressed upon 
the public mind, shippers and ed- 
itors generally convinced that larg- 
er net railway returns should 
be permitted, what are the rea- 
sons and perplexities which prevent 
the people from giving effect to a pol- 
icy that will cure the trouble, making 
it unanimous? Even if there is only a 
vigorous minority opposed to such pol- 
icy, candid consideration of their ob- 
jections is due them. 

It is claimed that the management of 
some roads has not been honest — that 
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insiders have profited when they should 
not The morals of all kinds of busi- 
ness have improved year by year, and 
things have been done in railway and 
other business in the development of 
the country that were probably not 
right then and that certainly are 
frowned upon now by law and public 
opinion. Such things ought never to 
have been done. Owners of railways 
should root out dishonesty if it exists, 
and if they will not, public authority 
will do it. But is there anything in 
the situation that warrants calling a 
halt on the development of the conti- 
nent? Every time a clergyman, a doc- 
tor, a senator, or a cashier is punished, 
are we forthwith to abolish all clergy- 
men, all doctors, all senators, and all 
cashiers, while we unfrock that par- 
ticular clergyman, convict that particu- 
lar doctor, expel that particular sena- 
tor, or jail that particular cashier? 

Others say that some railways are 
over-capitalized. Whether they are or 
not, and certainly American roads have 
led the world in refraining from it, no 
more capitalization ought to be created 
than is necessary in order to serve the 
public. If too much was issued by 
some roads in the past, this is to be 
regretted, but no workable method 
has been suggested by which securities 
issued legally and bought in good faith 
can be taken from their owners with- 
out failures and receiverships that harm 
many more people than the owners of 
the securities. As for the future, 
every railway of importance runs 
through one or more states which regu- 
late security issues. And apart from 
that, those responsible for railway 
management realize, as they never did 
before, the absolute necessity of sound 
business principles in issuing securities, 
law or no law. The present problem is 
not to restrict the issues of securities 
but to find people willing to buy them. 

Another says that if securities were 
sold over the counter the bankers* com- 
mission would be saved. Perhaps, 
some day, if confidence can be restored, 
part of such commissions might be 
saved, but a railroad must have finan- 



cial experts, as well as engineering ex- 
perts, and pay a fair price for services 
rendered. If the commissions can be 
saved, they ought to be. But not even 
city, state and federal governments, 
whose credit is based on the taxing 
power, have been able at all times to 
float even moderately large popular 
loans without the aid of bankers. 

Others object because they say the 
new revenue would go to increased 
dividends. So some of it would and 
must. The dividend which a stock- 
holder receives is not all that he would 
like or that his managers want to pay, 
but is an amount needed to induce him 
and others to buy more stock or bonds 
when an enlarged plant is necessary 
in order to meet the desires and abso- 
lute necessities of the public. 

EFFECT OF ECONOMIES 

TT is said that the increased income 
*■“ needed could be had by economies. 
It is true that economies have been in- 
troduced, and there is room for more 
of them. Railroad managers, as a 
whole, are pushing hard every day to 
improve men, methods, and facilities. 
Many economies, however, can only be 
adopted by throwing away old appli- 
ances and buying new ones, which is 
the case in mills and factories as well 
as in railroads. And if the railroads 
have no money with which to get the 
new tools, they must do the best they 
can with the old ones. No effort in 
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this direction should be neglected, and 
no other industry is, or in the nature 
of things can be, so thoroughly or- 
ganized nation-wide as the railways to 
cooperate in studying, experimenting, 
and standardizing their progress. But, 
in view of the wonderful savings al- 
ready accomplished, both major and 
minor, in the past few years, and in 
spite of the larger percentages of gross 
earnings absorbed by expenses and 
taxes, it is doubtful if the people 
should depend on such measures to off- 
set the apparently irresistible rise in 
wages and in the price of materials, 
the higher cost of capital, and the de- 
mands for more elaborate facilities 
and luxurious service. 

Are any of these obstacles sufficient- 
ly important to delay such revision of 
rate schedules as will meet this anoma- 
lous situation of increasing gross earn- 
ings, but declining net earnings, and 
still more rapidly declining net cor- 
porate income after payment of fixed 
charges ? 

The railway managers of the coun- 
try want to know where to improve. 
They welcome just criticism based on 
a real knowledge of all the actual 
facts . It is their purpose to profit by 
it. To serve the public adequately, on 
the other hand, is also their purpose, 
and it is their duty to seek diligently 
from the appropriate authorities the 
sanction and help necessary if the rail- 
way is to do what the people want and 
must have if the country is to grow. 
So it would seem as if it was to the 
interest of the people to be patient 
with a railway which has practically 
no control over the price of what it 



has to sell — transportation — and very 
little control over the price of labor 
needed to produce that transportation. 
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Quotrd by J. K. Riee.Jr.. & Co., brokers and 
Dealers In Miscellaneous Securities. 36 Wall 



St., New York. 

Bid Asked 

Adams Express 89 93 

American Bank Note Com 44 46 

American Bank Note Pfd 51 53 

American Brass 136 140 

American Chicle Com 200 204 

American Chicle Pfd 97 101 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J 58 61 

American Express 102 107 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 38 45 

Atlas Powder Co 114 117 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 15 20 

Babcock & Wilcox 97 99 

Bordens Condensed Milk Com 113ft 1 16 

Bordens Condensed Milk Pfd 107 108ft 

Bush Terminal 45 55 

Celluloid Company 128 132 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 134 142 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 103 105 

Computing-Tabulating- Recording:. .. . 34 37 

Conn. Railway & Light Com 60 65 

Del. Lack. & Western Coal 260 275 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 132 135 

E. I. du Pont Powder Pfd 88 90 

General Baking Co. Com 12 17 

General Baking Co. Pfd 52 57 

Hercules Powder Co 119 123 

Hudson Companies Pfd 13 18 

Hudson & Manhattan Com 6 8 

Hudson & Manhattan Pfd 11 16 

International Nickel Com 117 118 

International Nickel Pfd 105 106 

International Silver Pfd 115 122 

Kings Co. E. L. & P 120 123 

Maxwell Motor Com 5 6 

Maxwell Motor 1st Pfd 27 28ft 

Maxwell Motor 2d Pfd 8 9 

New Jersey Zinc 530 580 

New York Railways 24 27 

Otis Elevator Com 75 77 

Otis Elevator Pfd 95 97 

Phelps Dodge & Co 210 215 

Pope Manufacturing Com 2 

Pope Manufacturing Pfd 5 11 

Remington Typewriter Com 28 32 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 98 100 

Remington Typewriter 2d Pfd 95 97 

Royal Baking Powder Com 184 189 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 106 108 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. ... 109 111 

Sen Sen Chiclet 100 104 

Singer Manufacturing 309 314 

Standard Coupler Com 28 33 

Union Ferry 30 85 

U. S. Express 56 59 

Virginian Railway 18 22 

Wells Fargo Express 83 87 

Western Pacific 5 6ft 



M r T 1 RULY there is a tide in the affairs 
of men; but there is no gulf-stream 
setting forever in one direction.” 

—Lowell. 
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Using the “ Movies 99 

A Minneapolis Bank Makes Good Use 
of a New Idea. 

W E are indebted to Frank Mer- 
rill of the Information and 
Publicity Department of the 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis for data concerning the use of 
moving picture advertisements by that 
lig bank. 

The idea is best explained in a form 
letter sent out by the bank to country 
tanks in its territory, which reads: 
Gextix3ien: 

Enclosed is the copy of a press clipping 
concerning this bank. We think that it will 
be of some interest to you. 



Moving pictures of a bank are something 
new. Besides being new, they are proving 
to be decidedly attractive to the general 
public. The newspaper story will give you 
an idea of the features of the film that are 
making a strong appeal. As for yourselves, 
a stronger appeal will perhaps be found in 
the scenes showing various bank depart- 
ments in action. These department pictures 
were taken at fast moments on a heavy day. 

If you wish to see the views we would sug- 
gest that you make a request for them at 
your leading picture theatre. The film may 
be obtained by your theatre manager from 
the Gopher Film Manufacturing Company, 
252 First avenue North, Minneapolis. The 
pictures are called “A Busy Day in the 
Northwest's Largest Bank,” and are a part 
of the Gopher Interstate Review No. 6. 

It may be stated parenthetically that this 
reference to our size — the Northwest's largest 
bank — is not an overstatement. Our re- 
sources at present are about $37,000,000; 
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combined with those of the affiliated Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Company, they are 
over $41,000,000. 

We believe that the pictures will be of 
sufficient interest to you to warrant the 
trouble of procuring them. 






The newspaper article referred to 
follows: 

And now the movies have invaded the 
Northwestern National Bank and taken 
everything in sight, including President E. 
W. Decker’s massive dome of thought; 
Joseph Chapman’s vocal organs and Aleck 
Ostrom’s sunshiny visage. 

The bank’s insides and outsides, the pub- 
lic that fills the lobby and the money that 
fills the vaults, have all been put on the 
reels and the films are already being shown 
at the Unique, the Miles and other theatres 
along with other dramas that may be more 
exciting, but no more thrilling. 

All the operations of the big, busy bank 
are well portrayed. One thrilling chapter is 
the arrival at the bank of the daily deposit 
of the street railway company, carried in 
bulky bags upon the shoulders of husky 
men, while armed guards walk alongside. 
Another section of breathless interest is the 
modest display of a little matter of a mil- 
lion dollars in the compact form of $10,000 
bills. These bills, by the way, are real cur- 
rency, but the worst thing that could hap- 
pen to you would be find one and try to 
spend if. You couldn’t do it, for $10,000 
bills can be broken only as you sign your 
name and identify yourself down to the mole 
on your neck. 

Then there is the chapter entitled “Alone 
with $3,000,000,’’ wherein the hero, posed by 
a modest cashier, opens the compartments 
in the big vault, displaying chunks of money 
packed in like bricks in a wall. 

The adding machine expert, one of the 
fastest in the land, lends action to the bank 
reel. When the film was shown, some of the 
bank people protested to Manager Bryson of 
the Gopher Film Company that it was 
speeded up too fast. “Gee,” said the man 
who had made the pictures, “that wasn’t 
speeded up; that fellow went that fast.” 

The reel shows the three signature veri- 
fiers at their work of watching for forgeries, 
the processes by which money is sent out to 
the rural banks for crop moving, and all the 
parts of the wonderful system by which the 
complicated organization of the big institu- 
tion is made to operate like clockwork. 

Bankers throughout the Northwest who 
desire to give their clients a film view of 
boodles of money and an object lesson in 
organization at the same time may secure 
the film for their local “movie” houses by 
communicating with the Northwestern Na- 
tional. 



Newspaper Cooperation 

Bank News and Bank Advertising 

r I ^HE advertisement and editorial re- 
produced from the “Spokeman- 
Review” of Spokane, Wash., appeared 
on the same page of that newspaper one 
day a few weeks ago, whether by acci- 
dent or design, we don’t know, but the 
result was a very happy one. 

Once in a while you strike a news- 
paper “make-up” man who has a real 
genius for the eternal fitness of things. 
For example, a furniture store in St. 
Paul had a big fire sale recently and 
ran a half-page ad. announcing it. the 
advertisment containing a half-tone re- 

RITTLING DOWN AND SAVING 
MONEY. 

The advertisement of a local bank 
contains these words: 

Arc you one of the many who 
Intend to eetlle down In a year or 
■o and aave money? Consider how 
much you w'lll be ahead In a year 
If you buffln now to make pay-day 
■avlnga deposits. 

About those folks who "intend to 
settle down in a year or so and save 
money"— they never do, mostly. 

That time when they are going to 
get squared around and lay aside a 
bit for a rainy day and get a bank de- 
posit is like tomorrow— IT NEVER 
COMES. 

The time to begin saving is NOW. 

The present moment is the only mo- 
ment in all time and eternity 
which you arc master. T ' 
gone, never to rctu*- 
on the knee« 
presen' 

EDITORIAL IN A DULUTH NEWSPAPER 



production of a photograph of the fire- 
men at w r ork on the blaze which really 
did some damage. Well, along comes 
the make-up man of the “Pioneer- 
Press” and slaps this Capital Trust 
Company ad. right up against the fire 
picture: 



BETTER SECURITY FOR 
PAPERS. 



YOUR 



A tin box, a desk or bureau drawer or an 
iron safe may keep your papers in ordinary 
security, but they* offer scant protection 
against destructive* or evil agencies. 

Your papers demand the quality of abso- 
lute protection which vou can secure in the 
Safe Deposit Vaults of the Capital Trust 
Company. Box rentals as low as four dol- 
lars a vear. 
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X*TABLtrHtx> Wat u, iml 
PuMithid Dally at 
SPOKANK, WASH. 
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NO INTEREST 

Is paid YOC on money you spent foolishly. It 
la 'the ••other fellow** who feta It by deposit- 
ing your herd-earned cash to HU credit In the 
bank. 

Without Principal 

you will never enjoy the wonderful earning 
power of money. But you can build up capi- 
tal by savtoB systematically and depositing 
regularly In a food dependable bank like the 
Uplon Trust Is Savings Bank. 

Then you will get both principal 
and Interest. 



UNION TRUSTS SAVINGS BANK 




THE MARBLE 
BANK BUILDING 



SPOKANE 
WASHINGTON 



Savings at Compound Interest 
Roll Up Rapidly. 

For all-arountf productiveness and 
safely tha owner of a modest sutn of 
mow c*n vftnff few. If any. Invest- 
ments equivalent to an account in the 
savings baitlbr Ah Instance at Ldwell. 
Mass!, demonstrates the truth of the 
statement. 

On September 18. 1881. some person 
deposited. |100 tn the Carney bank and 
on July 1«, 1889, another |100. These 
were the aote deposits ever made. - On 
October 17, lit*, the account, let alone 
for 38 years, had grown through in- 
terest to ltSW. Two years later the 
savings hid become $1400. 

The depositor then drew 8100 add a 
week* later $800, more. He thus took 
out twice es much as he ever put In 
and still had. 81000 on deposit to his 
credit. 

This sum was allowed to remain, 
and by November of till It had become 
81888. In June of 1S1JI the account was 
flDAlly closed and the amount drawn 
was $1834. The depositor had pot tn 
only $300. but be recqlved H back and 
nearly $1800 more. 

• His money alwavs was nsdy for him. 
It could any day be paid In full. It 
was at work, for Its on nor day and I 
night, month after month, yeny upon I 
year, and growing for nearly two gen- 
erations. Without risk worth mention- 
ing It bad multiplied Itself over nine 
times. It earned Interest upon Its In- 
terest. Tho rate of Increase at flret_ 
was of the Blighted. but nothing gro^s 
much faster than Interest comppundsd. 
and after 10 years the rate of .growth, 
though the annual rale of Interest was 
low. Increased at geometrical ratio. 

It Is easy to find fairly safe securi- 
ties yielding five per cent, sometimes 
even seven, but such investments face 
the risk ef encountering great fluctua- 
tions. A seven or eight per cent stock 
costs mare than par at the purchase, 
and panics may come that may compel 
the holder to sell at heavy loss. The 
savings Account ru ns almost no similar 
risk. 



"ad.” AND “ED." ON THE SAME PAGE A HAPPY JUXTAPOSITION 



The Duluth “Evening Herald’* used 
a savings advertisement of the First 
National Bank of that city as a text for 
an editorial on “Settling Down and 
Saving Money.” It started off : 

“The advertisement of a local hank con- 
tained these words: 

Are you one of the many who in- 
tend to settle down in a year or so 
and save money? Consider how 
much you will be ahead in a year 
if you begin now to make pay-day 
savings deposits. 

“About those folks who ‘intend to settle 
down in a year or so and save money’ — » 
they never do, mostly. 

“The time when they are going to get 
squared around and lay aside a bit for a 
rainy day and get a bank deposit is like to- 
morrow— IT NEVER COMES.” 



On its seventh anniversary, the New 
Farley National Bank of Montgomery, 
Ala., ran a five-column by fifteen-inch 
advertisement in the “Advertiser” of 
that city, and right alongside was a 
twelve-inch write-up, headed: 

NEW FARLEY BANK 

GROWING STEADILY 

Most Recent Statement 
Shows Local Financial 
Institution to Be in 
Most Prosperous Con- 
dition. 



An effort to get a little life into 
State bank statement advertising is be- 
ing made by the Chicago “News.” On 
January 17th last it assembled nine- 
teen of these announcements on one 
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page and ran this article at the top of 
the page: 

A GREAT PROSPECT FOR THESE 

STATE BANKS IN 1914 AS RE- 
FLECTED IN THESE STATEMENTS. 

More than anything else the fluctuations 
in the business world, the varying conditions 
of commercial life, teach us the lesson of 
more conservative living and impel us to 
strive for a loftier height in the matter of 
thrift. 

The year just past has wrought many 
changes and the great governmental ques- 
tions of the day have been paramount agen- 
cies in influencing commercial activities. 

The perspective for the year 1914 is most 
encouraging. Large financial industries and 
men whose names stand out prominently in 
the commercial and financial world predict 



a year of unprecedented progress. There is 
a reassuring feeling among all classes of 
people and the time has come when every 
one looks with pride to the stability of the 
fundamental principles which underlie our 
industrial welfare. 

By the same token there is a growing ten- 
dency to look to the banks whose manage- 
ment and whose enterprise reflect the reas- 
suring qualities that are predominant in the 
great world of commerce. These State 
banks represented on this page, whose state- 
ments are to-dav issued, have steadily grown 
in power and strength in their respective 
communities. r l he statements presented give 
an adequate conception of what the real 
strength i> of these banks. The government, 
both national and State, make it compulsory 
that certain conditions be complied with in 
the management of these banks. One of the 
conditions required is that a call of the gov- 
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Interests and Principles 
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Void Depositors EZTenYears ^ 

I N the past decade, the 
German American Trust 
and Savings Bank has paid its 
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eminent for a statement at the close of 
business at the end of three or four days in 
the year be responded to, without discrimi- 
nation. 

This is compulsory advertising. It gives 
the world an authenticated review of the 
condition of the institutions that safeguard 
their moneys and securities. It is one of the 
great fundamentals in the broad plan to 
create banks that are safe and sound. 

Herewith are presented a class of banks 
that merit your confidence. 

It is along these lines that many 
banks and newspapers are finding the 
“Talks on Thrift” of the Savings Bank 
Section of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation helpful. 



se 

For the Youngster 

How Two Western Banks Drop Sav- 
ing Hints to Parents. 

'T'HE Sacramento (Cal.) Bank ad- 
X vertises : 

START AX ACCOUNT FOR THE BABY 

Only one dollar is required for a start. 
After that add to it regularly — small 
amounts if need be — but always put by 
something for him. Set him the good exam- 
ple of thrift and teach him the way to save. 
Then, mothers and fathers, when it comes 
time for him to take part in the big battle 
for existence, he will be doubly prepared for 
the fray. 

One dollar deposited for the baby now, 
and added to at the rate of one dollar 
monthly, will amount to hundreds by the 
time he reaches man’s estate. 

Remember, w r e pay four per cent, interest, 
compounded every six months. 






The Iowa Trust and Savings Bank, 
Des Moines, sent out this form letter: 
Deai Sik axd Madam: 

We noticed that you are the proud parents 
of a baby boy. Allow us to congratulate 
you upon the arrival of this addition to your 
family. We trust that the child’s pathway 
in life may be a continuation of successes 
and that reverses may be few, that he may 
grow up to manhood an honor and an inspi- 
ration to his parents and a credit to his 
community. 

We are sure that you are anxious that 
your child should grow up to manhood re- 
spected by all, and the most essential quali- 
ties necessary to command such respect are 



thrift and frugality. This fact no one will 
deny. There is an old saying that the Build- 
ing of Character “Begins at the Cradle and 
Ends at the Grave,” and this we believe is 
true. At any rate, it is never too early to 
begin a good work. Your child should have 
a Bank Account, for nothing will so incul- 
cate thrift and frugality upon the child’s 
mind as a Bank Account. When a child 
once comes into our bank it always wants to 
come back, for we make it a special point to 
notice and to speak to children. With this 
they are pleased, and in this way they re- 
ceive early in life the benefit of our years of 
experience. 

We encourage Thrift and Frugality and 
give especial attention to the accounts of 
children, because in a short time they will 
be the men and women of future affairs. 

We earnestly solicit your boy’s account 
and will give him a dollar upon the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. The child or its parents must deposit 
$1 at the time we give $1. 

2 . The child or its parents must deposit 
during each year for five years, dollars equal 
in number to the number of years the child 
is old. 

3. We pay four per cent, semi-annual 
compound interest upon all you save. 

4. You may withdraw your child’s money 
at any time you so desire the same as other 
savings accounts. 

Trusting that this plan will appeal to you 
and that you will avail yourselves of the ex- 
cellent facilities which our bank offers, and 
again congratulating you, we are, 



m 



The New Currency Law 



How Banks Referred to It in Adver- 
tising. 

^^TATURALLY the going into effect 
of the new currency measure af- 
forded a good text for advertisements 
by banks joining the Federal Reserve 
system. 

In many cities the passage of the 
law was the signal for the starting of 
a merry rush among banks to raise 
their interest rates on savings deposits. 
That is, many that were paying three 
per cent, moved up to three and one- 
half per cent., and some that had been 
paying three and one-half per cent, 
sent their rate up to four per cent. 

Following are extracts from various 
advertisements along this line: 
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THE NEW BANK ACT 

Is believed by the Northwestern National 
Bank to be one of the most important bills 
ever signed by a President of the United 



The New 
Banking System 

A large number 
of national and 
state banks are en- 
rolling themselves 
under the system 
provided by the 
new currency law . 

The First Na- 
tional Bank was 
one of the first in 
the state to signify 
its intention of be- 
coming part of the 
new and better sys- 
tem, because it be- 
lieves that the law 
as passed has in it 
the principles of 
scientific banking . 

First NationalRank 

Syracuse.NY 

Established 1863 ! 



IGXIF1ED ANNOUNCEMENT 



States. It directly affects the welfare of 
every American. This bank believes that 
the first benefit should go to the general 
public, and it announces that, as the first 
advantage, three and one-half per cent, in- 
terest will now be paid on savings. — North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Min n. 

® 

THE CURRENCY BILL. 

At last the currency measure has been 
passed by both Houses and signed by the 
President 

If it does what is hoped by its framers, 
panics in the United States should be a thing 
of the past. 

It certainly forges another link in the chain 
that makes a National Bank a most satisfac- 
tory custodian for a depositor’s money.— 
First National Bank, Lot Oat os , Cal. 

® 

This bank has made application for mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve Association 
and will accept the provisions of that act.— 
From a full-page nncs paper ad. of the 
Commercial National Bank, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

® 

THE NEW CURRENCY BILL IS NOW 
A LAW. 

The banks of the country for several years 
past have appealed to Congress for legisla- 
tion that would give the country an elastic 
currency. There is no denying the fact that 
the bankers themselves are responsible for 
having developed a sentiment antagonistic to 
our old banking system, and the result is the 
measure which has now become a law. So 
far as we are concerned we accept the ver- 
dict as the best one that could be obtained 
under the circumstances, and we have 
promptly signified our intention of joining 
the system of Federal Reserve Banks. The 
law as passed has in it the principles of 
scientific banking. — The National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago, III. 

® 

BETTER TIMES. 

The whole country is feeling the impulse 
to business given by the new Currency Law. 
Better times are looked for. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
legal enactments can never take the place of 
individuality in business management. 

COFFMAN, DOBSON $ CO., Bankers, 
Chehafis, Wash. 

® 

Other forms suggested by the editor 
of this department: 
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THE NEW CURRENCY LAW 

Is going to help all kinds of banks and will 
prove an excellent thing for business gen- 
erally, because it is thoroughly workable and 
well suited to the requirements of the peo- 
ple at large. 

Its operation undoubtedly will greatly 
facilitate the general movement of credit 
and result in more efficient banking service 
all around . — (For non-member banks. ) 



® 



THIS BANK WILL BE PART OF THE 
NEW BANKING SYSTEM. 

A large number of national and State 
banks are hastening to enroll themselves 
under tlie system provided by the new cur- 
rency law. More than 200 applied for 
membership the day following the signing 
of the bill. It is not believed that many 
banks of importance will remain outside the 
Federal reserve system. 

The Merchants National Bank was one of 
the first in the State to signify its intention 
of becoming part of the new and better 
system, because it believes that the law as 
passed has in it the principles of scientific 
banking. 



® 



THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The Merchants National Bank takes a 
hopeful view of the business and financial 
outlook. 

We believe that the new currency law is 
a long step in advance towards placing our 
currency and banking system on the sound- 
est economic basis. 

Its operation eventually will greatly fa- 
cilitate the general movement of credit and 
work for the general prosperity, and that 
is why this hank has accepted the provis- 
ions of the new act. 



® 



A DIRECT BENEFIT OF THE NEW 
BANK ACT. 

The directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank unanimously voted on January 
13 to join the Federal Reserve Bank which 
will serve this district. 

Believing that the first great benefit made 
possible by the new act should most fitting- 
ly be given to the general public, this bank 
announces that its savings feature will be 
greatly enlarged and that three and one- 
half per cent, will now be paid on all mon- 
eys deposited in the bank’s savings depart- 
ment. 

The new rate will go into effect at once. 



Comment on Reproductions 

'T'HE Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company — An unusually good ex- 
ample of a drawn advertisement. The 
points it brings out are: Age, size, loca- 
tion, conservative policy, personnel, em- 
blem and several facts about savings. 

® 

Second National Bank — A good 
type of the “point with pride” bank ad- 
vertisement. It is much better than the 
“view with alarm” variety. 

® 

Des Moines National Bank — A 
“double display” ad. that tells a quick 
story. Written by the editor of thia 
department. The circle border gives a 
bullseye effect that draws attention 
strongly. 

® 

Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank — All we can say for this ia 
“Three cheers for Jennie!” 

® 

Iowa Loan and Trust Company — 
This is almost a perfect trust company 
advertisement, but a border design, a 
trade-mark and the name of the city 
would improve it. 



m 



The Proper Attitude 

A PIECE of bank advertising copy 
^ is often turned down by the 
powers that l>e because the president or 
chairman of the board says: “It doesn't 
appeal to me.” 

Sometimes we believe bank officera 
lose sight of the real purpose of bank 
advertising. It is not to please the 
vanity or satisfy the personal preju- 
dices of the officers and directors of the 
bank themselves. It is to get business 
for the institution. 

When you are advertising for savings 
depositors you do not expect to line up 
a lot of bank presidents or directors at 
your savings department window. You 
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A VARIETY OF STYLES 



want and you will get laborers, wage- vert i semen t that does not quite strike 

earners and smaller salaried persons vour fancy may be just what will ap- 

largelv. and it is quite likelv that the peal to the average person of the class 
argument or the ideas in an ad- vou are trying to reach. 
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So before you write “nix” on the 
next savings ad. that is submitted to 
you and does not meet with vour ap- 
proval at first glance, Mr. Bank Presi- 
dent, stop a minute and put yourself in 
the “other fellow’s” place for the nonce, 
and perhaps you will “O. K.” the ad- 
vertisment instead of consigning it to 
oblivion. 

m 

How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

TPHE Syracuse Trust Company 
x helped along a good movement by 
devoting its advertising space for a 
day or two to the local “Go to Church 
Sunday” campaign. 

® 



The Chase National Bank, New 
York, sent out a clear type edition of 
the new' Federal Reserve Bank law, 
and also its customary “Patriotic 
Creed” card. 

® 



The American Exchange Bank of 
Superior. Wis., in a newspaper ad., 
copied the Chase’s “Patriotic Creed” 
and added: 

We believe this and then some. 

We would add Superior and the Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank — then it would be, in 
our opinion, a perfect creed. We would 
have all Superior people adopt this creed. 

It will bring you profit. 



® 



The Broad and Market National 
Bank of Newark, N. J., ran this little 
ad. in the local newspapers: 

THE MAN WITH A MILLION 

Needs a clean, strong, progressive bank. 
The man with a hundred cannot afford to 
do business with any other kind. This bank 
is seeking your business in millions or hun- 
dreds. 

An interesting question arises as to 
whether “The Man With a Hundred” 
wouldn’t have been a better heading, as 



there are so many more persons with a 
hundred than there are with a million. 
Still, everybody wishes he had a mil- 
lion, so maybe people would be curious 
enough to read an ad. with that head- 
ing. Perhaps a solution would be to 
use both displays on the plan of the 
Des Moines ad. shown in the group re- 
produced elsew'here in this department. 

® 



In the latter part of last year the 
Palisades Trust and Guaranty Com- 
pany of Englewood, N. J., advertised: 

If you contemplate transferring your se- 
curities from New York to New Jersey, or 
if you desire a snfe deposit box on and 
after January 1, 1914— call and select on? 
now. No charge will be made until Jan- 
uary, 1914. 

® 



The Metropolitan National Bank of 
Minneapolis, when it had just ninety- 
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A striking series of advertisements in the form of lithographed blotters in different 
colors, sent out by the Bank of British North America. Each of the designs 
is the same, the wording being changed as shown herewith : 



One Dollar Opens an Account 
in Our Savings Department 

® 

Save Your Money 

A Dollar Saved is a Dollar Earned 

® 

Start Saving for Your Children 
and Open an Account in Our 
Savings Department 
Now 



Savings Accounts May be Opened in 
Two Names and Money May' be 
Withdrawn by Either, or 
the Survivor 

® 

Money’ Orders Issued at 
all Branches 

This is the Safest, Cheapest and Most 
Convenient Way of Sending Small 
Sums of Money to Points in 
Canada and the United 
States 



seven vacant boxes left, advertised 
“Two Years* Box Rent for the Price 
of One Year.** 

® 



The Sacramento Bank, Sacramento, 
Cal., advertised that in the last six 
months of 1913 it paid dividends of 
$153,678.41 to its depositors. 

® 

The Hibernian Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, makes a virtue of being loca- 
ted on the second floor by advertising 
thus: 

This bank enjoys the unique distinction 
of being the only bank in the State of Cali- 



fornia with its banking rooms on the second 
floor. 

By reason of our low rental and otbe* 
economies in administration — including a 
very nominal investment in furniture and 
fixtures — we are enabled to pay five per cent 
compound interest on term savings deposits 
of any amount from $1 to $5,000 — and four 
per cent, on additional sums. 



® 



The Mercantile Trust Company of 
St. Louis got out a folder for its Trust 
Department, drawing some cogent con- 
clusions from the story going the 
rounds of the financial press concern- 
ing the squandering of a $100,000 
Chicago estate by a private trusteeship. 
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The Union Trust and Savings Bank 
of Spokane gives a new slant on trust 
company service in this advertisement: 
AS EXECUTOR’S AGENT. 

Executors under will who contemplate ab- 
sence from the city or who lack facilities 
for handling the details of estate under 
their charge — 

May delegate some of their responsibili- 
ties, temporarily or otherwise, to the Union 
Trust and Savings Bank, and thus com- 
mand facilities which will render additional 
safeguards to legatees. 



m 



Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet. 
III. 

Carl W. Art. manager Publicity Department, 
I’nion Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane. Wash. 

A. F Bader, Pub. Mgr., City .National Bank. 
Evansville. Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank. 
Clarksville. Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York 

H. C. Berger. Marathon County Bank. Wau- 
sau. Wls. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier. Exchange Bank. Genoa. 
III. 

E. L. Bickford, cashier. First National Bank. 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National 
Bank. Westwood. N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Association Co.. Newark. Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke. Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank. Collinsville. Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust A 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan. Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier. Merchants A Farmers 
Bank. Statesville. N. C. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd A Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank. Midway. Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co.. Chicago. III. 

Commercial Trust A Savings Bank, Prescott, 
Arlz. 

H. Reed Copp, Asst. Adv. Mgr., Old Colony 
Trust Co.. Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory. Chehalls National Bank, 
Chehalls. Wash. 

H. A. Dslby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank. Seattle, Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan. publicity manager, Security 
Trust A Savings Bank, Los Angeles. Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier, First National 
Bank. Rlpon. Wls. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank. Shelbyvllle, 111. 

A. A. Eklrch, secretary. North 8!de Savings 
Bank, New York City. 



F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust A Savings Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, 8. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfleld 8avlngs 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J. 

Germantown Ave. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, adv. mgr.. New Netherland 
Bank, New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los 

Gatos, Cal 

Victor F. Hann, Mgr. Publicity Dept., Ths 
Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank. 
Sheboygan, Wls. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank. 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F W. Housmann, assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank. Chicago. III. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank. Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

J. G. Hoagland, Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

N. M. Hokanaon, State Bank of Chicago. 
Chicago, ill. 

FTank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank. St. Louis, Mo. 

W. L. Jenkins. Farmers A Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, President. Illinois Trust A 
Savings Bank, Champaign, III. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce. Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr„ advertising manager, Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento. Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier. Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg. Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley, Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
A Safe Deposit Company, Newark. Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager. 
Cleveland Trust Co., Clevelond. Ohio. 

Le Baron M. Huntington, manager publicity 
department. Registrar A Transfer Co.. New 
York City. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. MonMcello. Iowa. 

R. H. Mann. The Bridgeport Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier. Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel. The Flrst-8econd National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews. 8. W. Straus A Co.. Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Tom C. McCorvey. Jr., assistant cashier, City 
Bank A Trust Company. Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. Ths 
City National Bank, Sulphur Springs. Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord, Neb. 

J. A. Overton, cashier, The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Smlthtown Branch, N. T. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title A 
Trust Co.. Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake. Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, Ls Crosse, Wls. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier, Flrot 
National Bank. Toccoa. Ga. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier. The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Arlz. 

W. R. Stackhouse. City National Bank Bldg., 
Utica. N. Y. 
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T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank. Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Bar- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington. N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmelre, Cashier, City Bank A Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C.. Washington, 

D. C. 

Weasels Van Blnrcom, assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank. Paterson, N. J. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank. Madi- 
son. S. D. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 



Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier. Oak Park Trust 
& Savings Bank. Oak Park. 111. 

E. L. Zoernlg, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalla. Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

M. R. Knauft. assistant cashier, Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck. treasurer, Farmers State 
Savings Bank A Trust Co.. Lawrence. Kans. 
Old State National Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

T. K. Smith. Jr., manager. Glmbel Brothers, 
Bankers. New York City. 



Language and Personality 



By GEORGE E. ALLEN, 

Educational Director American Institute of Banking 



TF you arc or even hope to be anybody 
■** in particular you must be able to 
talk in public and write for publication. 

The object of speaking and writing 
should be to say something and say it 
exactly. This is no easy task although 
at first it may seem so. Try it. Ask 
yourself if the words that von use ex- 
press your exact meaning appropriately 
and clearly. Is there no w r ord that can 
be replaced by another expressing more 
accurately the idea you have in mind? 
Are the thoughts and wmrds so clearly 
associated that neither can be changed 
without affecting the other? Can you 
translate the sentence into simple terms 
without injury to the meaning? This 
last is one of the crucial tests of com- 
position. Another crucial test of com- 
position is brevity. The creation of 
the world is described in the Bible in 
less than 600 words. Only more im- 
portant matters merit greater elabora- 
tion. 

Effective expression, however, is 
something more than artistic arrange- 
ment of words. It is the outflow of the 
soul. “Of the abundance of the heart,” 
says the Bible, “the mouth speaketh.” 

Persuasive writers and speakers are 



those who believe what they say. Their 
inspiration may be love, or it may be 
hate, but it must be truth or some con- 
ception of truth. No hypocrite can be 
a Demosthenes. No liar can be a Lin- 
coln. 

In writing or speaking remember that 
the golden rule is no abstract idealism. 
It is the most practical thing in the 
practical life of this practical age. 
Whether your object be religious con- 
version, political persuasion, or com- 
mercial exchange, consider the wel- 
fare of your fellows and they 
will consider yours. Talk to peo- 
ple in their own language and on 
their ow f n plane. They will not tolerate 
talking down from above nor talking up 
from below. They will not put confi- 
dence in anybody who does not put con- 
fidence in them. Neither will they sub- 
mit to leadership which does not ap- 
peal to their hearts as well as to their 
heads. Never patronize. Never plead. 
Be yourself and be as worthy as you 
can, but do not pretend to be any better 
or any worse than other people. 

The spirit of brotherhood, the hu- 
man touch, is the magnet that attracts 
mankind . — Journal of the A. B. A. 
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Organization of National Banks 



CfXCE the approval of the Federal 
^ reserve acton December 23, 1913, 
there have been received 100 requests 
from State or private banks for blank 
applications either for conversion to the 
national system or for the purpose of 
the organization of national banks to 
succeed such banks, as well as fifty re- 
quests from individuals who are not 
connected with State or private banks, 
but desire to organize national banks. 
Application blanks were furnished to 
those requesting, and during the month 
of January 25 formal applications for 
conversions of State banks or reorgani- 
zations of State or private banks were 
filed and twelve formal applications to 
organize national banks by individuals 
not connected with existing State or pri- 
vate banks. 

There are now 1 3 1 applications pend- 
ing, thirty-four of which have been ap- 
proved, but the organizations have not 
been completed. There are ninety- 
seven cases where the applications are 



still awaiting the approval of the ex- 
aminer. 

During the month of January ten 
banks, with total capital of $725,000, 
were authorized to begin business, of 
which number 8, with capital of $225,- 
000, had individual capital of less than 
$50,000, and 2, with capital of $500,- 
000, had individual capital of $50,000 
or over. 

On January 31, 1914, the total num- 
ber of national banks organized was 
10,482, of which 2981 had discontinued 
business, leaving in existence 7501 
banks, with authorized capital of 
$1,069,084,675, and circulation out- 
standing, secured by bonds, $736,194,- 
233. The total amount of national- 
bank circulation outstanding was $754,- 
022.766, of which $17,828,533 was cov- 
ered by lawful money of a like amount 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United Stntes on account of liquidating 
and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which had reduced their circu- 
lation. 




Helping the Individual to Get the Most Out of Life 



TPHAT, in the opinion of “The Com- 
mercial West” (Minneapolis) is 
what we are doing in this country. 
Here, it is said, we see a great and 
growing nation, not spending its time 
to build gigantic structures to astonish 
posterity, or lavishing all its wealth on 
some mighty rulers, or trying through 
war and conquest to control the world, 
but spending its time and money to 
build fifteen million homes and pro- 
vide the greatest possible comfort and 
luxury in them. 

If we wonder that we have not the 
gTand temples of Egypt, the beautiful 
cathedrals of Europe or the exquisite 



sculpture of ancient Greece, it is simply 
that we went after something else. 
That something else we have worked 
for, and acquired in a large degree, is 
the prosperity of the individual. Amer- 
ica is to-day the nation of comfortable 
homes and prosperous home-builders. 
We have established and are building a 
great nation upon a different basis than 
has yet been attempted in all the 
world’s history. For the first time in 
history a civilization is forming with 
wide freedom of action that permits the 
individual to make the most of himself 
and get the most out of this life. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 




Mills B. Lane 

PRESIDENT THE CITIZENS SOUTHERN BANK 



The Citizens and Southern Bank, Augusta, Georgia 



I N the April, 1909, number of The 
Bankers Magazine appeared an 
illustrated description of the fine 
structure which had then been recently 
built for the Citizens and Southern 
356 



Bank of Savannah, Ga., and now there 
lias been erected a very handsome home 
for the Augusta, Ga., branch of this en- 
terprising and prosperous Southern in- 
stitution, a brief description following. 
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AUGUSTA OFFICE 



TPHE new building recently finished 
for the exclusive use of the 
Augusta branch was planned after the 
officials had made a careful study of 



the best banking houses of the United 
States, and no effort was spared to 
embody the most desirable features of 
them all. 
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The style of architecture of the 
front is of the Greek Doric period, in 
■which the predominating feature is sev- 
eral large Mt. Airy white granite col- 
umns, and a wide entrance porch, all 
strictly classic in design and execution. 

The windows are made more beauti- 
f ul by being covered with heavy bronze 



On the left of the main entrance is 
a large room devoted to the use of 
junior officers and to committees of the 
directors and to various civic and char- 
itable bodies. 

The ladies* room is located on the 
same side of the entrance way and is 
well appointed in all respects. 




MAIN LOBBY, AUGUSTA OFFICE 



grille work, of design to harmonize with 
the severe Greek treatment of the 
facade. 

Entering from the Broad street end 
of the structure, to the right of the 
visitor is found a handsomely-finished 
private room, given over as private 
business office of the vice-president of 
the bank. 

The room is trimmed in the finest 
mahogany, with furniture to match, and 
while a work of art, is still quite 
simple and businesslike in its treatment. 

The rug on the floor is of heavy pat- 
tern and harmonizes with the ceiling 
decorations, the furniture and the up- 
holstering. 



A stately marble and bronze stair- 
way leads the visitor from the first to 
the second floor on the southerly end of 
the building, where is found an excep- 
tionally fine directors* room, artistically 
finished in mahogany. From this room 
a full view of the main banking room 
is obtained, through a large glass par- 
tition. The directors* room is wains- 
coted four feet above the floor, with 
panelling, and also furnished with a 
beautiful carved mantlepiece. and a 
heavy rug of classic design. 

Adjacent to the directors* room is a 
well-appointed toilet room and occupy- 
ing the remainder of this floor is a 
large book-storage room. 
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The main or banking portion of the 
building is one of the most complete 
rooms in the country, with a maximum 
of daylight owing to the arrangement 
of the skylight, the roof being con- 
structed almost entirely of glass. Di- 
rectly beneath the roof is a flat sky- 
light, glazed with opalite glass, diflfus- 



most improved product, and every at- 
tention has been given to the planning, 
so that the tellers will be in constant 
communication with the public, and 
with the bookkeepers, with easy access 
to the officers. 

The tellers* cages are especially well 
protected against burglarious attacks. 




PRESIDENTS ROOM, AUGUSTA OFFICE 



ing the light, which is abundant. 

This banking room has a ceiling 
height of forty feet and its side walls 
are plastered with the finest grade of 
French Caen stone cement, arranged 
with ornamental pilasters, capitals, and 
the ceiling with heavy girders. 

On the right hand side of the lobby 
of the main floor are located the busi- 
ness rooms of the officers of the insti- 
tution, also the numerous cages for the 
tellers, bookkeepers, and other clerks. 
The fittings of these rooms arc of the 
finest grade of Tavernelle Claire 
Italian marble, United States standard 
bronze, and San Jago mahogany cabi- 
net work. All the fittings are of the 



and include every facility known to im- 
proved banking architecture. 

On the left hand side of the lobby is 
found a most completely equipped safe 
deposit vault. 

Located at the center of this space 
is one of the largest safe deposit vaults 
in the State, over the vault door of 
which is an electric clock. 

The vault is of the most improved 
construction of the safe builder’s art, 
impervious to fire or water by reason 
of the massive materials used in its con- 
struction. and it is absolutely proof 
against drill, sledge or explosive. 

This great safe deposit vault, which 
is one of the heaviest and strongest in 
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the State, is built entirely clear of the 
walls of the building, and so arranged 
that a view of all of its surrounding 
walls can be obtained at all times of 
the night and day, insuring against un- 
dermining. 

The vault itself is enclosed by heavy 
fireproof masonry walls and consists of 



tire vault weighing over forty tons. 

In this large safe deposit vault are 
placed several hundred safe deposit 
boxes of various sizes for the storage 
of valuable papers, jewelry, etc., and 
these boxes are for rental at attractive 
rates. 

The cash and security compartment 




DIRECTORS’ ROOM, AUGUSTA OFFICE 



an interlining of many plates of chrome 
steel, which run crosswise to each 
other, and are secured by hardened and 
tempered chrome steel screws. 

Entrance to the vault is obtained in 
the daytime by means of a self-closing 
steel daj' gate and at night bv a mas- 
sive chrome steel door, twelve inches 
in thickness, with an inner door three 
inches in thickness, both of which are 
secured by heavy holts and operated by 
quadruple time locks and other auto- 
matic devices. 

The combined thickness of these 
vault doors, including the thickness of 
the vestibule, is over sixteen inches, and 
their weight over eighteen tons, the en- 



wliieh contains the funds and securi- 
ties of the bank, is located in one end 
of the safe deposit vault, so as to be 
within easy access to the officers and 
tellers of the institution, and contains 
strong chrome steel burglar-proof 
chests for the storage of the specie, 
securities, etc., of the bank, and these 
chests are further protected by heavy 
chrome steel doors, secured by combi- 
nation locks and other automatic de- 
vices. 

There is also provided, alongside of 
the safe deposit vault, a large steel- 
lined, fireproof vault, the interior con- 
taining metal book shelves and filing 
cases for the books, documents, etc. 
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The basement is occupied by the ex 
tensive heating plant, and other neces- 
sary rooms, such as are usually found 
in buildings of similar nature. 

The entire building is built of the 
best fireproof materials known; there 
is not a full carload of lumber used in 
the entire structure, and that only 
where necessary, and being of such na- 
ture as to be almost absolutely fireproof 
in character. 

In short, the greatest care has been 
exercised in planning every detail that 
the maximum of convenience and at- 
tractiveness should be secured for the 
bank’s patrons. 

The officers and directors are justly 
proud of the beauty and solidity of the 
new building and specially because it 
affords enlarged convenience and fa- 
cilities to the people of Augusta and 
vicinity. 

© 

TN February, 1906, the Citizens and 
A Southern Bank came into existence 
through the consolidation of the Citi- 
zens Bank and the Southern Bank of 
the State of Georgia. To get a proper 
historical view of the present bank’s 
past, we must begin with the organiza- 
tion of the Southern Bank in the year 
1870. 

The Southern Bank was chartered 
with a capital stock of $500,000, and 
during the decade which followed the 
Civil War, when capital was so urgent- 
ly needed, it became an important fac- 
tor in the development of Savannah and 
the South. 

The Citizens Bank was chartered in 
1887 with a capital stock of $200,000, 
and in 1890 the bank’s capital was in- 
creased to $500,000. 

In 1906 the Citizens Bank absorbed 
the Southern Bank of the State of 
Georgia, which at that time was one of 
the oldest and strongest banking in- 
stitutions in the South, and the bank’s 
name was changed to the Citizens and 
Southern Bank, and the capital in- 
creased to $700,000. 

In June, 1912, the Citizens and 



Southern Bank bought the controlling 
interest in the National Bank of 
Augusta, which was the old Bank of 
Augusta nationalized under the Na- 
tional Banking Act. On July 1, 1912, 
the Citizens and Southern Bank liqui- 
dated the National Bank of Augusta 
and opened a branch bank on Broad 
street, Augusta. 

The officers and directors of the 
bank, deeming it desirable to further 
enlarge the facilities of the bank, on 
October 1, 1912, increased its capital 
stock to $1,000,000, but sold the stock 
at par to each and every stockholder in 
proportion to his holdings in the bank 
at the time, and to-day the bank has a 
capital of $1,000,000 with surplus and 
undivided profits of considerably more 
than that amount. 

Shortly after the bank opened for 
business in Augusta it found it did not 
have sufficient space to meet the grow- 
ing business and immediately gave a 
contract to erect a modern new bank 
building on the site of the old building 
of the National Bank of Augusta, and 
to-day the Citizens and Southern Bank 
has one of the most modern and up-to- 
date banking rooms in the country, and 
is prepared to give to its customers un- 
excelled facilities in handling their 
business. Both the head office at Sa- 
vannah and the Augusta branch are fine 
types of modern bank buildings and are 
indicative of the solid and permanent 
character of this institution and the 
progressiveness of its management, at 
the head of which is Mr. Mills B. Lane, 
who went to Savannah in 1891 as the 
active vice-president and manager of 
the Citizens Bank. He had had sound 
training under his father’s direction in 
the Merchants Bank of Valdosta that 
fitted him for larger duties. His efforts 
were influential in bringing about the 
consolidation of the Citizens and South- 
ern banks, and the success of the 
merged institutions has been greatly 
aided by his unselfish devotion to his 
duties. 

If service be the watchword of mod- 
ern business, it is essential to be 
equipped at all points for rendering 
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service. It will he seen that in respect 
of its architectural provision for the 
safety, convenience and comfort of 
those who deal with it the Citizens and 
Southern Bank will compare most fav- 
orably with the enterprising banks of 
the country. But its buildings are also 
a reflection of abundant capital, of 
modern equipment throughout and an 
official staff animated bv a desire to 
render faithful and efficient banking 
service. 



superstructure in white terra-cotta. The 
building fronts 155 feet on Seventh 
street and 170 feet on Spring street, 
and the bank, to protect its possible 
needs, controls the entire first floor, the 
space at present occupied as a banking 
room being 100 by 170 feet, with the 
entire basement and a large mezzanine 
at the rear. The area of the floor space 
now in use is approximately 40,000 
square feet. 

The interior of the banking room and 




The First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, California 

I N the extraordinary growth of Los 
Angeles in population and wealth 
— a growth remarkable no less for 
its staying powers than for its rapidity 
— the banks of that city have had a 
full share. They have done what is 
not easy in times of rapid development 
— provided the banking facilities ade- 
quate to the astonishing progress of 
commerce and industry, and have main- 
tained sound banking traditions and 
practices. As the city has grown the 
hanks have increased their business to 
an extent that has rendered larger and 
better banking establishments essential. 
One of the latest of the Los Angeles 
banks to make adequate provision for 
its growing business is the First Na- 
tional, whose splendid new quarters are 
described and illustrated below. 

The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, California, moved into its new 
banking room in the I. N. Van Nuys 
Building, at the southwest corner of 
Spring and Seventh streets, on Febru- 
ary 22, 1913. The building was de- 
signed by Messrs. Morgan, Walls and 
Morgan, and its erection was the 
crowning achievement of Mr. I. N. 
Van Nuys, who, unfortunately, did not 
live to see its completion. It is a class 
“A” building of the highest type. The 
first three stories are in granite and the 
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THE I. X. VAN NUYS BUILDING, SEVENTH AND 
SPRING STREETS — NEW HOME OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 



the equipment was designed and exe- 
cuted by the Wearv and Alford Com- 
pany of Chicago, who maintain a 
branch office at Los Angeles. It is one 
of their largest undertakings, and the 
designing and installation covered a 
period of two years and involved a 
large amount of technical work and 
detail. 

The design of the interior is original 
and of a distinctive character. The 
lobby frontage accommodates forty- 
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three wickets, officers’ platforms with addition there are three lady tellers who 
private offices for the principal officers, serve in the ladies’ department and a 

and commodious ladies* reception and chief teller’s cage for handling pay- 
retiring rooms. rolls and coin shipments. Back of each 

The bank has adopted, and in fact, cage bookkeepers keep the records of 
was the originator of the Unit System, the accounts in that particular cage. 




Stoddard Jess 

VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 



combining the duties of paying and re- 
ceiving tellers. The accounts of de- 
positors are divided into eight alpha- 
betical units and the paying and receiv- 
ing are handled in each of the eight 
cages by a teller and his assistant. In 



With this system the work is rapidly 
handled and all congestion in the lobby 
is avoided. 

The bank ceiling is twenty-five feet 
high. The lobby, 120 feet long by 
fifty-six feet wide, is very impressive. 
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GENERAL VIEW IN LOBBY 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES 



In the center is a rockery of marble 
some fifteen feet in diameter, in which 
is maintained a display of tropical 
plants, typical of Southern California. 
In the lobby there are seven marble en- 
dorsing desks with all modern appli- 
ances, and two imposing double seats 
executed in marble, also an information 
desk with an attendant, who, with the 
aid of the uniformed officers on the 
floor, attends to the wants of customers 
and visitors. 

The equipment of the cages is of the 
most modern type, comprising numer- 
ous appliances which are essential in 
expediting the work. The entire 
construction is of enameled steel 
and bronze with counter tops of im- 
ported linoleum with bronze edges. The 
subdividing partitions of these cages 
are of enameled steel and plate glass. 
There is no obstruction whatever above 
the lower line of the glass from one 
end of the cage system to the olher 
and it is a remarkable fact that an ob- 

4 



jeet no larger than a lead pencil can 
readily be seen in looking through 
twelve of these cages. The cages are 
thoroughly ventilated, and are provided 
with telephones, sliding signature cases, 
etc., for the use of the tellers and 
bookkeepers. The cash in use in each 
cage is in the custody, and under the 
control, of the teller. Each cage has 
its own omnibus, in which the funds, at 
the close of the day's business, are 
securely locked, and taken by private 
elevator to the cash vault in the base- 
ment. 

The pavement of the entire counting 
and clearing-house room is of cork tile, 
one-half inch thick, laid in cement, and 
is noiseless and restful. The officers' 
spaces are overlaid with carpet, and the 
private offices with Austrian rugs. The 
pavement in the lobby is composed of 
inset panels of vitreous mosaic from 
Europe, rich in color, and with borders 
of imported marble. 

The interior of the banking room is 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
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composed largely nf marble. The col- 
umns, twenty-one in number, are of 
Tavernelle, and this same marble is 
employed in the treatment of the ex- 
terior walls of the room as well as the 
vestibules, the top screen of the counter 
line, the endorsing desks, seats and 
other features of the lobby. The front 
of the counters, balustrades, and other 
parts, are of Jaime Fleuri, a French 
marble, and all of the bases are of 
Escalettes. 

All of the metal work in connection 
with the counter proper, including all 
sign plates, tablets, etc., is of cast 
bronze, plated with Gorham’s standard 
gold plate. While quite expensive it is 
regarded as a good investment for the 
reason that it is always beautiful in 
color, and requires no attention. The 
modeling of this work is most exquisite. 
It is carefully hand chased and is, in 
fact, a piece of jewelry work through- 
out. The check receptacles, calendar 
cases, etc., for the endorsing desks are 



also of gold and are most interesting in 
design and in modeling. 

The woodwork in the banking room 
proper is of quartered white oak fumed 
to a nut brown shade and finished in 
flat wax. 

The private offices are in genuine 
English oak, rich in figure and worked 
out in design with cross banding and 
inlay work. 

The directors’ room is in fumed oak 
and is located in the southwest corner 
of the banking room. 

The furniture of the various rooms is 
of special design, and is inlaid with 
canary wood and ebony. 

The entrances to the bank are com- 
modious, those from Spring street and 
Seventh street having double sets of 
bronze doors. There is also a set of 
doors from the elevator corridor for the 
convenience of tenants of the building. 

The Seventh street vestibule is exe- 
cuted in Rookw*ood tiles of special de- 
sign and coloring, the panels being in- 
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laid with mosaic with gold embellish- 
ments. 

The entire basement is devoted to the 
use of the bank and is equipped in a 
thorongh manner. The woodwork is of 
selected mahogany, the floors of tile and 
marble. The safe deposit department, 
executed in marble and mosaic, is con- 
nected with the lobby above by a hand- 



library, janitor’s room, stencil room, 
coin counting room, and a room for 
waste paper. The waste for each day 
is put into a steel bin and held intact 
for thirty days so that if anything is 
lost it can be readily recovered. After 
thirty days the waste is baled and in- 
cinerated. The stationery and supply 
room is thirty-six by forty-six feet. 




THE BOARD ROOM 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES 



some marble stairway. This depart- 
ment has a series of coupon rooms, com- 
mittee rooms, etc., for the use of the 
patrons of the bank. 

The basement, including the sidewalk 
area, is 108 by 180 feet, and there is a 
liberal allotment of space for the vari- 
ous uses of the bank. The corridors 
are roomy, the men’s locker room and 
toilet rooms are commodious and abso- 
lutely sanitary. There is in the Base- 
ment a large lunch room and kitchen 
operated by the bank for the use of 
its employees, a large assembly room. 



equipped with steel shelving and is in 
charge of an attendant. 

© 



VAULTS 

T^HIS bank has followed the progres- 
sive idea of locating its vaults in 
the basement where they are readily 
accessible by means of electric elevators 
and marble stairs. The cash and se- 
curity vault, sixteen feet six inches 
square inside measurement, stands in a 
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. ./oors sounds the alarm 
./quarters. as well as at the 
( coin vault has three com- 
'uts. one for reserve cash, one for 
. and securities, and a large coth- 
/tfment for the tellers* omnibuses con- 
fining their current funds. All of the 
equipment of these vaults is hand draw 
tiled finish. 



tiie president’s office 



FIHST NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES 



double rows of steel rods and railroad 
iron and lined with alternate layers of 
chrome and Bessemer steel. The walls 
of these vaults are electrically protected 
bv a system of lead covered cables im- 
bedded in the cement, which with the 
electrical protection of the vault doors 
makes the system complete, and affords 
adequate protection against every 
known method practised by burglars. 
This system devised and installed by 
\V. D. Hammond of Los Angeles, is 
with the office of the chief 
and any tampering with the 



A new' feature has been introduced in 
the construction of the door. The emer- 
gency door, wliich is usually to be 
found in one end of a vault, is incor- 
porated in the door proper, economizing 
space and eliminating a point of weak- 
ness in construction. Both doors are 
operated by separate time locks and 
are of the very highest type of con- 
struction. 

The book vault is unusually large, 
the extreme dimensions being forty-two 
by fortv-six feet. It is equipped with all 
of the modern filing devices and slielv- 
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LADIES’ QUARTERS 
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ing to properly contain the past hies as 
well as the current and future files of 
the bank. 

All of these vaults have tile floors. 



MECHANICAL PLANT 

TPHE mechanical plant, located in 
■*’ the basement, has been equipped 
with every practical appliance for the 
comfort and welfare of the employees 
and customers. 

The forced draft ventilating and 
heating system is most complete. The 
fresh air comes from the top of the 
building through an intake shaft six by 
nine feet: is forced through a water 
veil at a high velocity which eliminates 
all the dirt; is then bombarded against 
bafflers, eliminating the moisture and 
reducing the temperature of the air to 
seventy-two degrees. It is then forced 



into the room through ornamental reg- 
isters located nine feet above the floor. 
In cold weather the air passes over 
steam coils to bring it to the required 
degree of temperature. Another sys- 
tem exhausts the air at the floor line, 
passing through tunnels under the base- 
ment floor and discharging it at the 
top of the building. Some of these 
tunnels are large enough to drive a 
span of horses through and there is a 
complete change of all the air in the 
banking room every ten minutes. 

There is a pneumatic carrier system 
by means of which items are trans- 
mitted to all parts of the bank. A 
water cooling and circulating system 
distributes ice water to drinking foun- 
tains located in various parts of the 
lobby and counting room. 

Telephones are provided for the use 
of all of the clerks and customers. A 
complete signal service, and everything 
modern in the way of adding machines, 
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THE ROCKERY 

HR8T NATIONAL HANK, LOS ANGELES 

comptometers, hilling, statement and 
cancelling machines are provided and 
in use in transacting the business of the 
bank. 

The elevators are of the automatic 
type. There is also a pneumatic clean- 
ing service extending to various points 
in the banking room. 

The bank is about to undertake a 
unique departure from the ordinary 
methods of securing the description of 
drafts, checks and other items sent 
through the mails, by the use of pho- 
tography, instead of relying on the im- 
perfect description retained of such 
items by recording in remittance regis- 
ters. Photographic apparatus is being 
installed, devised by two young men in 
the bank’s employ, bv which, through 
the use of mirrors, photographs of the 
front and back of twenty drafts and 
checks, etc., can be taken at one time 
and one exposure. 

The process, which is very simple, 
not only provide the bank with a 
de of the items to be retained 



in its files, but it will be more expedi- 
tious and economical than by present 
methods. Two young men, not expert 
photographers, should be able to hand’e 
from 1,000 to 1,200 items an hour, with 
practically no more expense than the 
cost of the sensitized paper. 

If results fulfill indications, photog- 
raphy will eventually supplant present 
methods in securing descriptions of all 
items passing through banks. 

The indirect lighting system is em- 
ployed in the bank, the light emanating 
from diffusers suspended from the ceil- 
ing, and electric lamps are concealed m 
the construction of the cage work. 
There is not one electric lamp in sight, 
the diffusion of light is strong, even, 
and without shadow’s. This is the mod- 
ern system of lighting, worked out on 
scientific principles, and is restful to 
the eves. 

The decorative work, draperies, etc., 
were executed by a well-known Chicago 
firm. Much study was given to the 
color scheme, and the results attaint’d 
add materially to the harmony and ef- 
fectiveness of the entire scheme, mak- 
ing the interior of the First National 
Bn ilk one of the interesting sights of 
Los Angeles. The bank welcomes vis- 
itors and takes pleasure in showing 
them every attention. 



HISTORICAL 



r I S HE First National Bank of Los 
Angeles was granted its charter, 
No. 2491 , in August, 1880 , taking over 
at that time the business of the Com- 
mercial Bank, which was established in 
1875 by E. F. Spence, Hiram Mabury 
and J. E. Hollenbeck, who, with others, 
continued in the ownership and control 
of the national institution. The capital 
was $ 100,000 and the reserve $ 50 , 000 . 
with deposits of $ 900 , 000 . 

Los Angeles City in 1880 had about 
11,000 inhabitants and by 1890 it had 
errow’n to 50 . 000 . With this growth the 
bank steadily kept pace, and from time 
to time increased its capital stock and 
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also its reserve and undivided profits. 
Jn 1901 the old location of the bank on 
Main street, opposite Temple, proving 
too small, the office was removed to the 
comer of Second and Spring streets, 
the capital was increased to $500,000 
with surplus and profits of $350,000 
and with deposits of about $8,000,000. 
The good judgment of the move was 



trusts, mortgage loans and estates of 
its friends and customers, an arrange- 
ment was made whereby the officers of 
the First National Hank, as trustees, 
for its stockholders, acquired all of the 
stock of the l.os Angeles Trust Com- 
pany and the Metropolitan Bank and 
Trust Company, these institutions being 
later consolidated and the name 




SECURITY VAULT 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, J.OS ANGELES 



evident, for by September, 1905, the 
deposits had increased to $7,750,000. 

At the last date it was determined by 
the stockholders of the First National 
Bank, the Los Angeles National and 
the Southwestern National Banks to 
consolidate the business of the three 
banks under the name and charter of 
the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. To do this the capital w'as 
increased to $1,250,000, the surplus and 
profits to $2,860,000, the deposits ag- 
gregating $13,630,000. 

Feeling the advisability of having a 
connected institution to take care of the 



changed to the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank. In September, 1910, 
when tlie stock of the bank was in- 
creased to $1,500,000, the capital of 
the affiliated institution w r as raised to 
the same figure, and at the present time 
each owner of stock in the First Na- 
tional Bank has the same number of 
shares of the Los Angeles Trust and 
Savings Bank held in trust for him by 
the officers of the First National Bank. 
The quoted market price of the stock 
of the national institution includes an 
equal interest in the stock of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 
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which interest cannot be sold or trans- 
ferred otherwise than by transfer of the 
stock of the First National Bank. 

The first president of the bank was 
J. E. Hollenbeck, whose name has been 
associated by his widow with that great 
beneficence, the Hollenbeck Home. This 
gentleman retired a short time before 
his death and was succeeded by the 
late E. F. Spence, who presided over 
the bank until his death in 1892. The 
present president, J. M. Elliott, entered 
the service of the bank in 1881 , was 
elected cashier in 1885 and served in 
that capacity until 1892, when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Spence as president, which 
office he has continuously rilled for a 
period of more than twenty years. 

Stoddard Jess, identified with bank- 
ing interests in Southern California 
since 1886, allied himself with the 
bank in 1904 as first vice-president, 
which office he still holds. 

W. C. Patterson, who was the presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles National Bank, 
filled the office of second vice-president 
from the date of the consolidation to 
the date of his death, May 1 , 1918. 
John P. Burke, the third vice-president, 
has been with the bank since 1910. 

W. T. S. Hammond, who has been in 
the bank as teller and assistant cashier 
since 1886, has served as cashier since 
1904. The junior officers of the bank 
are four assistant cashiers, an assistant 
to the cashier and an auditor. 



EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT 

'T'HE uninterrupted prosperity of the 
First National Bank over a long 
period establishes the sound and alert 
character of the management. With 
such management, and the modern 
facilities furnished bv the new build- 
ing, the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and its allied institution, the 
Lns Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, 
make a most safe and efficient medium 
for the transaction of all kinds of legit- 
imate banking in the Pacific Southwest. 



The Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company, Tampa, Florida 

B ANK buildings as well as banks them- 
selves are expressions in concrete 
form of the energy and ability of 
those who make banking their pro- 
fession. Viewed in this light, the new 
building of the Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company, Tampa, Fla., solidly witnesses 
the worth of those most prominent in the 
bank’s control. For even in these days of 
fine bank homes, it is a structure calling 
for especial commendation. In point of 




C. K. Allen 



VICE-PRESIDENT CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY. TAMPA, FLA. 
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CITIZENS BANK & TRUST COMPANY BUILDING, TAMPA, FLA. 



materials, design and construction it em- 
bodies the latest and best results of modern 
architectural skill. 1 

As will be seen from the illustration of 
the exterior of the building, the general 
effect combines solidity with simplicity. It 
is, in short, a fitting home for the large and 
successful bank whose name it bears, afford- 
ing besides a very large area of office space 
for rental. 

In deciding on the new bank home the 
factors given first consideration were 
safety, convenience and comfort as ap- 



plicable to the patrons of the bank and to 
it* officers and employees. The external 
forces against which banks must protect 
themselves were given careful thought and 
every tested provision for assuring as near 
absolute safety as possible was adopted. 

“Safety first’’ was the motto, and concrete, 
marble and steel were combined in the 
most approved methods to carry out this 
•aim. That achieved, much care was be- 
stowed on making the banking quarters 
commodious and quietly inviting, offering 
the public the yrratest attainable conven- 
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ienees for the transaction of business 
amidst pleasant surrounding . Attractive 
quarters have been provided for the officers, 
and the clerks of the bank now work under 
conditions assuring their comfort and a 
maximum of efficiency. Every department 
of the bank is installed in a division of the 
hanking rooms furnished with everything 
necessary to the safe and convenient dis- 
patch of business. 

THE MAX BEHIND THE BANK. 

I T has been said above that a bank is an 
expression of the energy and ability of 
the hanker. In this case that is espe- 
cially true, for the Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company owes a very large share of its 
success to th"* persistent energy and the 
proved financial judgment of its president, 
Colonel John Trice. He began his business 
life as clerk in a store, “made good” right 
from the start, and at the end of two year , 
had saved enough money to begin business 
for himself. He succeeded at once and con- 
tinuously, and was forming plans to go into 




W. W. Trice 

CASHIER CITIZEN'S RANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
TAMPA, FLA. 




D. H. Laney 

ASSISTANT CASHIER CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, TA3IPA, FLA. 



W. W. Blount 

ASSISTANT CASHIER CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, TAMPA, FLA. 
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LOBBY* 

CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. TAMPA. FLA. 
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OFFICES OF VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 



the wholesale grocery business at Memphis, cided to go into banking, which he did with 

when an opportunity came for establishing a profitable outcome. 

a bank at Okolona, Miss., where he had His wife’s health making a change of cli- 
made his success as a merchant, and he de- mate desirable. Colonel Trice removed to 




directors’ room 

CITIZENS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. TAMPA, FLA. 
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AXXA MAKIA BEACH, FLORIDA — PIER AND UNIQUE HOME OF JOHN TRICE, PRESIDENT CITIZENS 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF TAMPA 



Tampa, Florida, in 1894, and not long after 
organized the Citizens* Bank and Trust 
Company. 

STORY OF THE BANK’S PROGRESS. 

T HE success of the bank has been ex- 
traordinary. It was started with a 
capital stock of $100,000, has paid a 
stock dividend of $150,000, has earned a sur- 
plus of $500,000 and has also paid its stock- 
holders over $200,000 in cash dividends. 
This bank also owns the controlling stock in 
the Bank of Vbor City and the Bank of 
Fort Myers, both of which are phenomenally 
successful institutions. The Bank of Ybor 
City started with $50,000 capital, now has 
$100,000 capital and $125,000 surplus and 
undivided profits, besides paying ten per 
cent, cash dividends. 

The Bank of Fort Myers started with 
$50,000 capital and now has $70,000 surplus 
and undivided profits, besides paving ten per 
cent, cash dividends. 



The Citizens Bank and Trust Company 
was the original savings bank of its territory 
and it has been a strong factor in inculca- 
ting the habit of saving among the people. 
Since its organization this department of the 
bank has paid out in interest to depositors 
over $225,000. Colonel Trice has other im- 
portant business interests in the community, 
all of them being profitable. 

The Citizens Bank and Trust Company's 
statement of December 31, 1913, showed 
$250,000 capital, $350,000 earned surplus 
and $146,000 undivided profits — figures which 
represent an unusual degree of banking 
strength. Total resources exceed $3,000,000. 
Its officers are: President, John Trice; vice- 
presidents, C. E. Allen, E. M. Hendry' and 
Dr. L. A. Bize; cashier, W. W. Trice; as- 
sitant cashiers, D. H. Laney and W. W. 
Blount. 

Strongly officered, having a record of 
profitable business, and installed in a thor- 
oughly modern building, the Citizens Bank 
and Trust Company may w’ell feel that its 
past history and its equipment establish a 
basis of sound confidencee in its future. 
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Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

A Record of Twenty-Five Years of 
Progress and Success 

A QUARTER of a century ago in 
a little storeroom in the then 
slowly-growing town of Los 
Angeles a small savings bank was 
launched. It had a capital of $ 29 , 000 , 
and was backed by a handful of early 
settlers. At that time the future of 
Los Angeles, witli its 50,000 persons, 
did not look especially bright to the 
casual observer, for the town possessed 
little or nothing to suggest that it 
would some day become a metropolis, 
except possibly climate. But evidently 
some of the men who were behind the 
small savings bank caught a glimpse of 
the future of Los Angeles, for they 
hung on persistently during the first 
few years of slow progress awaiting 
the arrival of better days. 

And better days came. Twenty-five 
years have made a great difference in 
this little savings bank, which has now 
become one of the most prosperous in- 
stitutions in one of the most progressive 
cities of the West. Its capital exceeds 
$ 3 , 500 , 000 , and its resources are a lit- 
tle over $ 45 , 000 , 000 . and its depositors 
number close to 90 , 000 , or neTrly twice 
the population of Los Angeles at the 
time of the bank’s birth. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the remarkable 
record of growth of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, which during the 
past month celebrated its silver anni- 
versary. Its expansion in the twenty- 
five year period has been like that of 
many other western institutions, like 
the great West itself, the spirit of 
which the Security embodies in its pro- 
gressive methods of doing business. 

Through all the years of its career 
the Security has had the good fortune 
to retain as its chief executive, first in 
the office of cashier and then as presi- 
dent, the same enterprising banking 
genius, principally concerned in its or- 
ganization, namely J. F. Sartori, who 



is eminent to-dav among the bankers 
of the West. To this fact may be at- 
tributed in large portion the bank’s 
noteworthy success. 

At the time Mr. Sartori and his as- 
sociates conceived the idea of organiz- 
ing the Security Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, as it was called in 
earlier years, they were interested in a 
small loan and trust company, and 




SECURITY BUILDING, HOME OF THE SECURITY 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 



chiefly from this unpretentious concern 
they built up their project for an in- 
stitution with wider scope. Mr. Sar- 
tori was also cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Monrovia, and his ex- 
perience with that institution was about 
the first he had in the banking busi- 
ness. Previous to coming to California 
he was engaged in the practice of law 
at La Mars, Iowa. The remarkable 
success of the Security, under his man- 
agement viewed in the light of his 
brief experience beforehand, is a 
strong evidence of the innate talent 
which he possessed for financial enter- 
prise. 
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FIFTH STREET LOBBY 

SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS RANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 



THE BANK'S BEGINNINGS 

HPHE Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany opened for business Febru- 
ary 11, 1889, in a small and humble 
storeroom in the Weil Building at 14-8 
South Main street — a very decided 
contrast to the bank’s present magnifi- 
cent home in the Security Building at 
the thronged business centre of Spring 
and Fifth streets. The directorate of 



the old institution included such early- 
day figures as Isaias W. Heilman, 
O. W. Childs, S. A. Fleming, John H. 
Bartel and George W. Perkins. 

Mr. Sartori, as cashier, attended to 
the needs of customers during the day 
and kept the bank’s books at night. 
Matters went on in this fashion for 
some time. The second year of the 
bank’s existence witnessed the accession 
of W. D. Longyear to the office of as- 
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M. S. Hellman 

VICE-PRESIDENT 



W. D. Longyear 

CASHIER AND SECRETARY 




sistant cashier. He has been one of 
Mr. Sartori’s ablest aides in leading 
the Security toward success. 

Mr. Longyear came to Los Angeles 
from Kalamazoo, Michigan. In his old 
home he had certain experience in 
banking, which qualified him to assist 
in an able manner in putting the young 
Los Angeles banking institution se- 
curely on its feet. 

In 1893, the year of the panic, T. L. 
Duque, of pioneer family, who is still 
a director of the Security, became its 
president. He held this position until 
1895. In that year Mr. Sartori was 
finally elected to guide the destiny of 
the bank as president. W. D. Long- 
year logically became cashier, while M. 
S. Hellman, a native of Los Angeles 
and a member of a family famed in the 
banking business of California, became 
vice-president. These three men have 
ever since retained their respective po- 
sitions, and to their rare ability, faith 
and foresight is to be ascribed in great 



measure ’the wonderful success of the 
bank. 

At the time this personnel took 
charge, the Security’s capital had been 
increased to $132,496.31, or nearly 
double that of four years previous, 
when the bank was two years old. The 
resources and deposits, wdiich suffered 
contraction on account of the financial 
stringency of 1893, had shown but 
little increase in four years. The for- 
mer amounted to nearly $675,000.00 
and the latter to a little over $550,000. 

A year after the reorganization, the 
Security Savings Bank, which name it 
bore at the time, moved to the then 
very active corner of Main and Second 
streets. The growth which occurred in 
the bank’s business immediately after 
1895 was emphasized by the fact that 
it became necessary to enlarge the new 
quarters two years after they were en- 
tered. From this time on a steady al- 
though not too rapid expansion ensued 
until the opening of the twentieth cen- 
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tury, when the wave of tremendous 
progress by which the entire West has 
profited began. At the end of 1900 the 
bank’s capital stood at $166,91*3.73; 
its resources were $2,455,091.09 and its 
deposits $2,288,147.18. In two years 
deposits and resources had nearly dou- 
bled and in two years more they had 
■quadrupled, totaling over $10,000,000. 
The capital had hcen increased to over 



Savings Bank was ahsorbed. This in- 
stitution had been founded in 1887 by 
L. C. Goodwin and Isaias W. Heilman. 

In the latter part of 1907, a time 
marked bv strained finances, the Secu- 
rity achieved the absorption of the Sav- 
ings Bank of Southern California, a 
large institution established in 1885 by 
E. F. Spence and J. M. Elliott. This 
deal was followed by the removal of 




SOUTH LOBBY OF SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 



$500,000. By the first of 1907 another 
increase of about fifty per cent, had oc- 
curred. 



CHANGE OF LOCATION 

l^^EAN WHILE, however, important 
events in the history of the Se- 
curity had occurred. The Main Street 
Savings Bank was acquired in the 
spring of 1901. It is interesting to 
note that this bank, which was founded 
by J. B. Lankershim. had been started 
in the same year as the Security. 

A change of location to more preten- 
tious quarters in the H. W. Heilman 
Building was also effected in June of 
1904. In November, the Los Angeles 



the Security in December to still larger 
quarters than those in the H. W. Hell- 
man Building. The southeast corner 
of Spring and Fifth streets had been 
chosen as the most suitable location in 
the city, on account of its central situ- 
ation. This change of location has 
been the last made by the bank, which 
still occupies the handsome and com- 
modious quarters which it entered dur- 
ing the panic year. 

@ 



PRESENT QUARTERS 



'T'HE great banking room of the Se- 
*** curity Trust and Savings Bank 
combines the elements of massive sta- 
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women’s waiting rcom 

SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 



bility with fine aesthetic taste. The 
scheme of decoration includes the use 
of exquisite white marble for the walls 
and costly red Numidian marble as 
bases for the bronze grille w*ork and 
plate glass, enclosing the working force. 
Shaded lamps beneath the twenty-five 
foot ceiling distribute light evenly 
over the large interior. 

The atmosphere of luxuriant ap- 
pointment is still further carried out in 
the elegant furniture provided outside 
the counters for the use of patrons. 
The women’s department in particular 
is beautiful in the style of its lounging 
seats, desks and tables, with convenient 
telephones. For general use there are, 
throughout the bank, a number of 
standing desks of marble, lighted, as 
are the counters, by massive wrought- 
bronze electric torches. 

Two large vaults are on the main 
floor, one list'd for money, the other for 
valuable books and documents. A per- 
son has only to glance at these ponder- 



ous treasure-boxes to understand how 
effectively they protect their contents 
against robbery, fire and other destruc- 
tive forces. In the basement are the 
great safe-deposit vaults, containing 
over 25,000 boxes. This portion of the 
building is reached by an elevator or 
broad marble stairway, easy of descent. 
Here also is the directors* meeting 
place, as well as private rooms for safe- 
deposit box holders. The appointment 
throughout the basement is likewise 
elegant in marble and mahogany. 



CONTINUED GROWTH 



r I \) follow the later steps of progress 
of the Securitv is to witness a 



banking growth of commanding intir- 
est. By the first of 1909, a year after 
the new quarters were entered, the 
capital and surplus had increased to 
$1,375,000, while the resources were in 
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excess of $20,000,000 and the deposits 
nearly that amount, about double what 
they were in 1905. while a small army 
of depositors, numbering 48,000 had 
gathered. 

Steadily the expansion has continued 
during the past five years. In Jan- 
uary, 1912, the Security effected what 



plus and undivided profits total 
$3,578,967 while its resources and de- 
posits — about double what they were 
five years ago — are respectively $45,- 
042,308 and $41,468,841. The total 
deposits and resources are each re- 
spectively nearly one-fourth the aggre- 
gate for the city itself. Herewith is 




anterior of safe deposit vaults 

SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 



was probably its most important ac- 
quisition, in taking over the Equitable 
Savings Bank of Spring and First 
streets, the founders of which were W. 
J. Washburn and Willis Booth. The 
Security still maintains the Equitable 
as a branch for its own business in the 
northern part of the city. 

In February of this same year an- 
other vital transaction occurred in the 
absorption of the Southern Trust Com- 
pany, which was established by I. W. 
Heilman and J. A. Graves. By virtue 
of this deal the Security acquired its 
trust charter, so that the plan which 
the organizers had when they gave the 
bank its original name of Security Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company, nearly 
twenty-four years before, was at last 
fulfilled. 

Strengthened in a measure by these 
recent acquisitions, but chiefly by the 
natural growth of the banking business, 
the Security to-day occupies a unique 
position among the financial institu- 
tions of Los Angeles. Its capital sur- 



the statement of business at the close 
of 1913: 



RESOURCES. 



Loans $29,146,975.79 

Bonds 7,525,503.37 

Real estate 44,395.18 

Bank premises 690,000.00 

Furniture and fixtures 178,192.74 

Safe deposit department and 

vaults 202,472.90 

Cash and sight exchange 7,254,768.21 



Total $45,042,308.19 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $1,794,600.00 

Surplus 1,100,000.00 

Undivided profits 679,367.38 

Deposits 41,468,340.81 



Total $45,042,308.19 



The officers and directors are as fol- 
lows : 



Officers : J. 



F. Sartori, president ; 
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M. S. Heilman, vice-president; John 
E. Plater, vice-president; Charles H. 
Toll, vice-president; W. H. Booth, 
vice-president ; W. D. Longyear, cashier 
and secretary; T. Q. Hall, assistant 
cashier; R. B. Hardacre, assistant 
cashier; W. M. Caswell, assistant sec- 
retary; J. H. Griffin, assistant secre- 
tary; C. W. Wilson, assistant secretary; 
W. A. Ellis, trust officer; L. H. Rose- 
berry, trust attorney. 

Directors: James H. Adams, Wm. 

H. Allen, Jr., W. Jarvis Barlow, W. H. 
Booth, T. L. Duque, J. A. Graves, W. 
L. Graves, Isaias W. Heilman, M. S. 
Heilman, Henderson Hayward, W. H. 
Holliday, Joseph Kurtz, R. H. Lacy, 
W. D. Longyear, T. E. Newlin, H. W. 
O’Melveny, John E. Plater, J. H. 
Shankland, J. F. Sartori, James Slau- 
son, Charles H. Toll, W. L. Valentine, 
W. J. Washburn and W. D. Woolwine. 



SECURITY NATIONAL BANK 

ABOUT a year ago an important 
** movement was accomplished by 
stockholders of the Security, in merging 
their interests with those of stockhold- 
ers in the Central National Bank. This 
institution is now affiliated with the 
savings bank and is known as the Se- 
curity National Bank. It has a capital 
and surplus of $500,000, resources of 
$3,693,989, and deposits of $3,041,167. 
according to the last annual statement. 

It is a significant fact that of the 
thirteen banks which were in existence 
at the time the Security began its 
career, only three have survived. The 
big savings institution has weathered 
all the storms and vicissitudes which it 
encountered in the early years of its 
career, and later in the process of its 
extraordinary growth absorbed many of 
its contemporaneous institutions. 




INTERIOR. VIEW OF NEW BRANCH OF THE NEW JERSEY TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST 
COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 



Photograph furnished by Geo. W. Cobb. Jr., Designer and Contractor, New York. 
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Mr. Elmer H. Youngman, 

Editor, Bankers Megasine, 
lev York, E. Y. 

Defer Mr. Youngman: - 

I have just received a request from 
the Union Savings Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
asking for Information ooncemlng our Business- 
getting Contest, and I wish to request you to 
send to Mr. E. V. Hays, Cashier of the above 
bank, a oopy of the July 191£ number of the 
BARKERS MAQAZIHE which contains an ertlcle on 
the oontest. 

I have from time to time since the 
publication of that artlble received requests 
from various banks for additional information. 
Bot long ago the Merohants Eetlonal Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, oame forth with a letter 
of inquiry, and It seems that the matter has 
now beoome an almost endless chain-* 

Your 8 very truly. 



VHM-P 




Cashier. 



Canadian Banker Likes Our New Banking Law 



COMMENTING on the situation in 
the United States, Vice-President 
Pease of the Royal Bank of Canada 
in his recent annual address to the 
bank’s shareholders, said: 

“The banking and currency law re- 
cently enacted in the United States is 
of prime importance to Canada. The 
new measure is generally expected to 
render credit more elastic and greatly 
accelerate trade. It will equalize money 
rates of interest throughout the coun- 
try, and set free for business purposes 
a portion of the enormous gold hoard- 
ings in the Treasury. On the princi- 



ple that economic conditions in the 
United States, good or bad, are soon re- 
flected in Canada, we are likely to ben- 
efit from the measure. 

“It is a pleasing sign that upward 
of $25,000,000 of Canadian municipal 
debentures were marketed in the United 
States in the past twelve months, most 
of which were sold during the latter 
portion of the year. As foreign invest- 
ments are exempt from the recently im- 
posed income tax, a considerable volume 
of American capital will doubtless find 
its way to Canada in future for in- 
vestment in our securities.** 
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Safe Deposit 



Vault Statistics 

F ROM a compilation of statistics 
made by E. S. Gilmour, is is 
seen that the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York is doing some 
business in the vault department. The 
figures include the period from April 7, 
1913, to December 81, 1913: 

Average opening time 8:53 a. m. 

Average closing time 6:04 p. m. 

Par value securities passed through 

vault $*,273,465,675.50 

Ditto, dailv av’ge 19,077,949.44 

Ditto, largest day 324,110,871.89 

Ditto, smallest day 228,100.00 



“ Less Than a Gent a Day ” 

UOR this modest sum — so a Western 
bank announces — one may have the 
services of a safe-deposit box affording 
absolute security. Surely this is a small 
price to pay for freedom from the 
worry and anxiety attendant upon 
keeping valuable papers about one's 
house or office, even if there were no 
greater benefit in the actual prevention 
of serious losses. 

With a service so cheap and efficient, 
the field of possible business is un- 
doubtedly a large one. 



Rules and Regulations 

\TSTHEN giving receipts for the 
** rental of boxes or safes it is 
usual to have printed on the back of 
the receipt the rules and regulations 
which the renter, by acceptance of the 
receipt, agrees to abide by; but it is 
sometimes preferable not to have these 
rules printed on the receipt, but mere- 
ly to have in the receipt the words, 
“Subject to the rules and regulations 
made bv this company. ” This is in- 

890 



tended to include not only the present 
rules and regulations, but also any the 
company may see fit to make in the 
future. 

© 



Hours for Opening and 
Closing 

T^HESE, if invariably made to cor- 
*** respond with the customary bank- 
ing hours, may often cause inconven- 
ience to patrons. It frequently hap- 
pens that customers will wish to place 
securities in their boxes after the banks 
have closed for the day. On the other 
hand, they may also wish to have ac- 
cess to their boxes early in the morn- 
ing to take out securities they may wish 
to use during the day. 

The appropriate hours for opening 
and closing the safe-deposit depart- 
ment should therefore be made to cor- 
respond as closely as possible with the 
convenience of those who patronize 
them, for it is, of course, only by af- 
fording the best service that the maxi- 
mum of profit may be realized. 



Identification of Renters 



course, the mere possession of a 
key is no more an identification of 
the box-renter than is the possession of 
a savings bank pass-book an identifica- 
tion of a depositor. In some safe- 
deposit departments reliance is placed 
on personal peculiarities; but ‘as these 
frequently change, they are not always 
to be depended upon, though they are 
undoubtedly helpful. Pass-words are 
also serviceable, but unless used fre- 
quently they arc liable to be forgotten. 

The surest protection is to have on 
record the same information that sav- 
ings banks ordinarily require when 
opening accounts — date and place of 
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birth, father’s name and mother’s 
maiden name. These facts, with the 
other usual precautions, will generally 
make it impossible for any but the 
rightful lessees to obtain admission to 
safes. 

Where renters visit their boxes at 
short intervals, there is little difficulty 
in identifying them, but there arc a 
great many box-renters who visit their 
boxes only at long intervals, and it is 
impossible f or the custodians of the 
vaults to depend upon their memories 
for identification. 

Those who rent boxes might be re- 
quired to leave their photographs or 
finger-prints, but while serious conse- 
quences may arise from permitting 
wrongful access to boxes, these conse- 
quences may be averted by less drastic 
means. 

m 

Executive Council of the 
American Bankers 
Association 

Spring Meeting at Hot Springs, Va. 

TT has been decided to hold the spring 

meeting of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association at 
Hot Springs, Va., April 30 and May 
1 and 2. 




American Bankers Associa- 
tion 

Fortieth Annual Convention at Rich- 
mond, Va., October 12 to 16. 

TPHE Richmond committee has select- 
*“* ed the week of October 12, 1914, 
for the fortieth annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association. 

The committee and executive council 
meetings will be held on Monday, 
October 12; section meetings, conven- 
tion and entertainment on October 13 
to 16 — the details of which have not 
yet been arranged by the administra- 
tive committee. 



At the time of the year selected, 
Richmond will be at its best as to cli- 
mate. 

As has already been announced the 
Hotel Jefferson will be the convention 
headquarters. 




New York State Bankers 
Association 

Date and Place of Next Annual Con- 
vention 

r I 'TIE twenty- first annual convention 
of the New f .York State Bankers 
Association will be held Thursday and 
Friday, June 11 and 12, 1914, at East- 
ern Point (New London), Conn. The 
Grisw'old will be headquarters. 

The rapid grow'th of the association 
and the increasing number of those at- 
tending the annual conventions have 
rendered difficult the _ problems of 
choosing a suitable meeting place. In 
consequence, the council of administra- 
tion decided to put the matter to vote 
of the members, w'ith the result that of 
four available places suggested, namely, 
New York city, Saratoga, Atlantic 
City and Eastern Point, the last named 
was decided upon. 




New Counterfeit $10 United 
States Note 

CER1ES 1901; J. C. Xapier, Regis- 
^ ter of the Treasury; Lee McClung, 
Treasurer of the United States; check 
letter “C”; plate number 638; back 
plate number 268 ; number of specimen 
at hand D46792035. 

This note is a photomechanical re- 
production printed on tw r o pieces of 
paper, pasted together. The silk fiber 
of the genuine note is imitated by pen- 
and-ink marks. 

This is a note of fairly good ap- 
pearance, but should not deceive the 
ordinarily careful handler of money. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

GROWTH OF A LONDON BANK 

I N his annual address to the share- 
holders of the London City and 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Sir Edward 
Holden, Bart., chairman of the board, 
gave the following concise account of 
the bank’s growth: 

“It is now thirty-two years since I 
joined this bank, and I regret to say 
there is only one director here to-day 
who was with the bank at that time. 
We came to London in 1891, when our 
deposit and current accounts amount- 
ed to about six millions sterling. In 
1898, when this item had increased to 
about twenty-two millions, we were 
joined by the City Bank, after which 
amalgamation we began to take our po- 
sition in London. The following table 
shows the total of our deposit and cur- 
rent accounts every five years since 
1881, and at December 81 last: 

Deposit and Current Accounts. 



1881 about £2,000,000 

1886 M 2,600,000 

1891...: ” 8,100,000 

1896 ” 15,700,000 

1901 M 44,700,000 

1906 M 52,200,000 

1911 ” 77,700,000 

1913 ” 93,800,000 



BARCLAY & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 

/"\UT of the earnings for the last 
half year, Barclay & Company, 
Limited (London), declared an interim 
dividend at the rate of ten per cent, on 
the “A” shares and seventeen and one- 
half per cent, on the “B” shares. In 
view of the satisfactory results for the 
half year the directors set aside out of 
the profits the sum of £23,000 for dis- 
tribution amongst the members of the 
staff by way of bonus addition to their 
salaries. 

The capital of Barclay & Company 
is £8,600,000, and reserve fund £l - 
600,000; deposits and current accounts, 
£60,805,753. 

© 

LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 
LIMITED 

'E'OR the year ending December 31 the 
A net profit, after making the usual 
reductions in premises account and 
providing for all bad and doubtful 
debts, was £582,076, of which there 
was carried forward to next account 
£62,326. The dividend was at the rate 
of eleven per cent, per annum. Capital 



Banco Agricola Comercial 

Established 1895 

SAX SALVADOR, REPUBLIC' OF SALVADOR, C. A. 

Authorized Capital, $8,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 

Rosorva Fund, 100,000.00 Spacial Rosorvo Fund, 382,707.23 

DIRECTORS 

J. MAIRICIO DIKE MIGUEl/vUDICE FRANCISCO DU ENAS 

J. MAI RICIO DUKE h. RAFAEL GU1ROLA D. Manager, F. DREWS 

CORRES PONDES TS 

London: The Anglo-South American Bank. Ltd., with which Is incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America. Limited. Paris: Comptoir National d'Escompte de 

Paris; Perier & Oie. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Flliale Hamburg; Conrad Hlnrich Din- 

ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen; The Anglo-South American Bank. Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
del Rio de la Plata: Garcia — Calamarte & Cia. New York: G. Amsinck & Co.; Bloom 

Bros. San Francisco: The Anglo & London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 

Londres & Mexico. Guatemala: Banco International. 
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issued is £2,970,000, and reserve fund 
£1,125,000; due on deposit and other 
current accounts £87,588,287. 

EMERGENCY CURRENCY FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN 

PROM the address of Sir Edward 
Holden to the shareholders of the 
London City and Midland Bank, the 
following is taken respecting the estab- 
lishment of some form of emergency 
currency for Great Britain: 

“The third subject 'which might en- 
gage the attention of the commission is 
the construction of some scheme for the 
issue of emergency currency should a 
breakdown in credit ever occur in this 
country. I have already pointed out to 
you that notes are issued by the Conti- 
nental State banks on the basis of 
metal and bills of exchange, and in the 
case of Germany metal must be held 
against about one-third of the notes 
issued, and bills of exchange against 
the balance. In the case of the Bank 
of England the notes are issued against 
about one-third of securities and two- 
thirds of gold. If the joint stock 
banks held six per cent, of their liabil- 
ities in gold and showed that gold in 
their balance-sheets, it would increase 
confidence. 

“An amendment to the Act of 1844 
might then be passed empowering the 
joint-stock banks, in the case of a 
breakdown in credit, to send into the 
issue department of the Bank of Eng- 
land twenty millions sterling of gold 
and forty millions sterling of bills of 
exchange, the same proportions as in 
the Reiehsbank, and to take out sixty 



millions sterling of bank notes, such 
proportion of these notes as might be 
considered necessary could then be 
placed to the credit of the accounts of 
the banks in the banking department of 
the Bank of England, and the balance 
of the notes, together with the remain- 
ing portion of their gold, would be re- 
tained in the vaults of the various 
banks. The operation of such a scheme 
would effectually prevent the develop- 
ment of a crisis. When the trouble had 
passed, the bills of exchange would be 
retired by an equivalent amount of 
notes, which would thereby be cancelled. 
The balance of the notes could then be 
presented at the issue department of 
the Bank of England and the gold re- 
transferred to the vaults of the joint- 
stock banks.” 

BANK CAPITAL INCREASED 

T'HE shareholders of the London 
City and Midland Bank, of which 
Sir Edward Holden is the chairman, 
have agreed to resolutions for increas- 
ing the capital of the bank, and also 
for splitting the shares. The capital 
of the company is to be increased to 
£28.200,000 by the creation of 100,000 
new shares of £60 nominal value each, 
and in respect of each of these shares 
the sum of £85 shall not be capable of 
being called up, except in the event of 
the company being wound up. 

In 1908 the directors were authorized 
to create 100,000 new shares, and 
these have been employed in payment 
for business taken over, that is to say, 
in absorbing other banks. The propo- 
sal further to increase the capital indi- 
cates the possibility of further amalga- 
mations. 



Mexico City Banking Company, S. A. 



AVKNIDA SAN FRANCISCO No, 14 



Capital and Surplus 91*000,000 
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It is also agreed that each of the 
£60 shares of the company shall be 
divided into five shares of £12 nominal 
value each, of which £2 l A is paid up, 
and of which £7 per share shall only 
be capable of being called up in the 
event of the winding up the bank. The 
purpose of splitting the shares is to 
make them more easily marketable, and 
at the same time the arrangement, 
which limits the probability of the 
whole of the uncalled capital being 
called up. is calculated to benefit the 
shares in the market. 

@ 

BANK ABSORBED 

r | 'HE absorption of Morris, Prevost 
& Company, merchants and foreign 
bankers, by Messrs. Baring Bros. & 
Company, London, was recently an- 
nounced. 



Morris, Prevost & Company were es 
tablished early in the last century and 
the late head of the firm, Sir Augustus 
Prevost, Mas a director of the 
Bank of England for many years, hav- 
ing been Governor of the Bank ten 
years ago. His death was announced 
only a short time since. 

AFRICAN BANKING CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED 

'T'HIS institution’s head office is at 
A London, but it maintains numerous 
branches in South Africa, and has also 
an agency in XeM r York and Hamburg. 
The issued capital is £100,000, and the 
reserve £210,000 ; current accounts and 
deposits, £5,196,807. 

For the year ended September 30, 
1913, the gross profit was £247,684, in- 
cluding £17.760 brought forM r ard from 



There is a demand for “SPECIALTIES” in cigars. 

The finest cigar., which HAVANA 
can be produced in llri y riliri 

CUBA 



(NOT the regular trade goods, 
but “ Specialties. ” ) 



“SOL- 



’•"SZg-IZr* Selection Especial" 



Correspondence 

solicited 



BEHRENS & CO. 



CONSULADO STR. 91-93 
HAVANA, CUBA 
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last account. The usual provisions 
were made, a dividend at the rate of 
eight per cent, per annum declared, and 
<£21,193 carried forward. 

SLOT-MACHINE SAVINGS 
BANKS 

ABOUT three years ago a bank in 
Budapest began the establishment 
of a series of slot-machine savings 
banks. The machines are arranged for 
the receipt of two coins, the crown 
($0,203) and the 20- filler piece 

($0.04). They return a ticket for each 
coin deposited and these tickets bear 
interest from the date of their issuance. 
The rate paid varies with the current 
bank rate and ranges from three to 
four per cent. ; 110 tickets may be ex- 
changed for a bank book. The ma- 
chine is so constructed that if counter- 



feit coins are deposited, the numbers of 
the tickets issued for them can be as- 
certained ; it can be arranged to take 
coins of other sizes and weights than 
the crown and 20-filler pieces. 

The first slot-machine savings bank 
was placed in front of a branch of the 
bank in the immediate vicinity of the- 
central railway station, and the receipts 
of this machine have always been larg- 
er than those in other localities. At 
present there are fourteen machines in 
operation in Budapest, six of which are 
located in front of different branches 
of the bank, six in front of public mar- 
kets, and two in front of a large fac- 
tory. It is noteworthy that the receipts 
of the two latter machines have always 
been less than any others. The use of* 
the slot-machine savings banks has in- 
creased every year, and the bank 
states that it intends to extend the 
service. The total deposits in 1912 
amounted to 65,000 crowns (# 13 . 195 ). 
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Banco de “SS- 
c ”"™" Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 

2. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLUSSER, Manafer 

Authorized Capital 910,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid up *2,400,000.00 
Reserve Fund 4.464,20*2.70 

Contingency Fund 1.600,000.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Axnsinck A Co.; 

Messrs. J. & w. Sellgman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo A London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Paris: 

Messrs, de Neufllze A Cie. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agencv; Messrs. A. 
Ruffer A Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Flllale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens A 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder A Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcla-Calamarte A Cla. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcla-Calamarte A Cla.; Banco ’ Hi spa no 
Americano. Milano: Credlto Itallano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 

Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 

Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 

Pochuta Zacapa Escuintla 

Coatepeque Coban Ocos 

Retalhuleu 

Qonoral Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 



The bank's actual profit in operating 
these machines is small, but there is an 
advertising value in them, and they also 
put the bank into business relations 
with a class of people which it would 
be difficult to reach in any other way, 
besides performing a social service in 
the inducement and opportunity for sav- 
ing which they offer. 

The owner of the patent for the slot- 
machine savings bank is the director of 
the Hermes Bank, Budapest, who states 
that the price of a machine is 500 
crowns ($101.50) f. o. b. Hamburg. 






DF.UTSCHE BANK EXTENSIONS 

T is understood that the Deutsche 
Bank of Berlin is about to raise its 
capital from 200,000,000 marks to 
250,000,000 marks for the purpose of 
absorbing the Bergisch-Markische 



Bank of Elberfeld, Rheinish- Westpha- 
lia. It is also hinted that further ab- 
sorptions with corresponding increases 
of capital by the Deutsche Bank will 
be made in respect of the Schlesische 
Bankverein and the Hannoversche 
Bank. 

By these transactions the Deutsche 
Bank will greatly enhance its prestige 
among German banks. At the end of 
October last its capital and reserves 
amounted to 813,000,000 marks, and its 
deposits and current accounts totaled 
1,920,000,000 marks. 

The Bergisch-Markische Bank was 
originally founded bv the Deutsche 
Bank, but has been run as a separate 
institution. It is now understood that 
the Deutsche Bank owns about one-half 
of the capital of its subsidiary, and bv 
completing the absorption it will ac- 
quire about thirty-five branch offices. 
This would indicate a change of policy 
in regard to branch banks, as. so far. 
the Deutsche Bank has only ten 
branches, and has made no extensions 
apart from its three branch offices 
abroad. It is also rumored that the 
Deutsche Bank directors intend to form 
a big gold reserve. 

OPENING FOR AN AMERICAN 
BANK IN HOLLAND 

^^^ITHOUT disparagement to the 
banks or banking methods of Am- 
sterdam, there is undoubtedly a fine 
opening in that city for an American 
bank, either independent of or connect- 
ed with one of the large banks of New 
York. The institution should, how- 
ever, be owned and managed by Amer- 
icans and conducted along the up-to- 
date business methods which banks iu 
the United States observe. 

Although a survey of the banking 
conditions here might indicate that the 
banking business in this city is well 
looked after, there is still reason to be- 
lieve that a characteristically American 
bank would find this a profitable field. 
The millions of dollars of commercial 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded 1st June, 1905) 

Capital, $1,750,00.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Mflniging Director, THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits are received In American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New York, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of Interest at present allowed are: 

On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 per cent, per annum 

DEPOSITS 

31st of March. 1910 $1,270,087.74 31st of March. 1912 . $3,397,058.26 

31st of March, 1911 1,690,705.28 31st of December. 1912 4,414,218.57 



business annually transacted between 
Holland and the United States — much 
of which would naturally flow to an 
American bank if started here — the tre- 
mendous issues of American securities 
sold and held in the Netherlands, and 
the payment of dividend and interest 
coupons incident thereto, and the mil- 
lions of dollars of American farm 
mortgages held by the Hollanders, all 
indicate clearly that an American bank 
with a large capital, located in that city, 
would do well. 

The foregoing views are those of 
the American Vice-Consul at Amster- 
dam and should interest American 
bankers. 

9 

OPERATIONS OF A FRENCH 
SAVINGS BANK 

'T'HE official report of the Savings 
x Bank of Havre (Caisse d'Epargne 
duPIavre) shows that there .was due to 
depositors on December 31 , 1913 , $ 3 ,- 
717 . 491 , an increase in the twelve 
months of $ 140 , 308 . As soon as an ac- 
count exceeds in capital and accrued in- 
terest 1,500 francs ($ 289 . 50 ) the de- 
positor must decrease the deposit, or 
there will be purchased for him a 
French Government bond yielding 
twenty francs ($ 3 . 86 ) per annum. The 
accounts existing in the bank on Decem- 
ber 31 , 1913 , numbered 77 , 195 , a 

net increase of 1,803 for the year. 

The authorities responsible for the 
operation of this savings bank express 



gratification at the striking increase in 
deposits and new accounts, notwith- 
standing the high cost of living to the 
classes that resort to the institution. In 
fact, the uninterrupted development of 
the transactions of the savings bank is 
an impressive proof that the French 
workman and employee are able to 
triumph over formidable difficulties and 
to continue their customary economies 
in the face of discouragement. 

All authorities agree that never has 
the purchasing power of the franc been 
so small in Havre as regards the abso- 
lute necessities of life, notably food and 
fuel. The growth of the business of 
the local savings bank is therefore a 
splendid tribute to the thrift of the 
French nation. 

9 



BRANCHES OF FOREIGN BANKS 
IN LONDON 



C PEAKING on this subject at the an- 
nual meeting of the shareholders of 
the London City and Midland Bank, Sir 
Edward H. Holden, Bart., chairman of 
the board, said: 

“A branch of an English joint-stock 
bank cannot be established in France 
without the whole of the bank's capi- 
tal being subject to taxation; nor in 
Russia, owing to the prohibitive nature 
of the rules and regulations to which it 
would have to conform; nor in ^few 
York, because it would not be allowed 
either to take deposits or to carry on a 
discount business. While these restric- 

*t‘»7 
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tions practically render it impossi- 
ble for a branch of an English joint- 
stock bank to be established abroad to 
assist our international trade, foreign 
banks can open branches in London 
without any restriction at all. In my 
opinion, as the latter can and do accept 
deposits in this country, they should 
each be compelled to publish a balance 
sheet showing the liabilities and assets 
of their English branch and showing 
separately the amount of gold they hold 
against their liabilities in this country/’ 

DEATH OF A PROMINENT 
BANKER 

T OHN II. HARJES, who for many 
years was a partner in the banking- 
house of Morgan. Harjes & Company, 
Paris, died February 15. Mr. Harjes 
retired from active business in 1908. 

@ 

THE “OLD LADY’S” RIVAL 

ACCORDING to a recent London 
dispatch keen interest has been 
taken in well-infor med quarters in the 
issue by the Corporation of I.ondon of 
£1,000.000 through the hanking firm of 
M. Samuel & Company. Hitherto, it is 
said, the Corporation of I.ondon has 
issued its loans through the Bank of 
England and nobody has dared to come 
into competition with the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street. 

GERMAN PROGRESS 

PROM the American Vice-Consul at 
*“■ Berlin, General De Witt C. Poole, 
comes some interesting information 
about the German Empire, a portion of 
his report being given lndow: 

The enormous increase in the pur- 
chasing uower of the people of Ger- 
many that has taken place since the 



present Emperor began his reign in 
1888 is strikingly depicted by Dr. 
Karl Helfforieh in a monograph pub- 
lished in German at the time of the 
I'mperor’s silver jubilee in June, 1913, 
and now brought out in English by the 
Deutsche Bank, of which Dr. HelfFe- 
rich is a director, under the title “Ger- 
many's Economic Progress and Nation- 
al Wealth, 1888-1913.” 

Dr. Helfferich sketches in outline 
the development in Germany since 1888 
of the three, chief elements of produc- 
tive capacity — population, economic 
technique, and economic organization; 
the resulting expansion in production 
itself and the concomitant phenomena 
of traffic and consumption ; and, finally, 
endeavors to estimate the national in- 
come and the amount of accumulated 
surplus of income over consumption, or 
national wealth. He places the pres- 
ent gross income of the nation at $10,- 
000,000,000. as compared with $5,500.- 
000,000 to $6,000,000,000 about 1895. 
He estimates that of this about $2,- 
000,000,000, which the automatic in- 
crease of existing property values 
raises to $2,500,000,000. is saved an- 
nually. as compared with $1,150,000,- 
000 to $1,200,000,000 fifteen years 
ago, and that Germany’s national 
wealth as thus accumulated amounts to- 
day to more than $75,000,000,000, as 
compared with about $50,000,000,000 
about the year 1895. These figures, 
based on income and property tax re- 
turns and statistics of fire insurance, 
checked by earlier estimates of Schmol- 
ler and other economists, are brought 
forward to show the Germans how their 
country has progressed in a material 
way under its present ruler. To the 
American they are almost equally in- 
structive as disclosing the rich poten- 
tialities of the German market for 
American products able to survive the 
keen competition that such conditions 
have produced. 

Dr. HelfFerich’s estimate of $75.- 
000.000,000 as the present sum of the 
accumulated wealth of Germany gives 
an average per capita wealth of $1,158 
for the population of the country. 
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The Intest systematic estimate for 
France (that of F.dmond Tilery), snvs 
Dr. Helfferich, gave a total of about 
$57,600,000,000 for 1908, as compared 
with about $*8,600,000,000 for 1892. 
The average per capita property of the 
French people would therefore be 
$1,460 for 1908. Germany has there- 
fore considerably outdistanced France 
since the nineties as regards the total 
sum of the national wealth. On the 
other hand, France is still in advance in 
per capita wealth. For England the 
estimates run between about $55,000,- 
000.000 and $62.000.000,000 — $1,214 
to $1,380 per capita. For the United 
States the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates the national wealth at about 
$120,000,000,000— -$1 .309 per capita. 

During the twenty-five years from 
1888 to 1913 the population of Ger- 
many has increased from 48.000,000 to 
66 . 0 * 00 . 000 . 

As to the manufacturing industries, 
Dr. Helfferich estimates that their pro- 
ducing capacity has been increased at 
least threefold in the last twenty-five 
years. 

Australasia 

BANK OF NORTH QUEENS- 
LAND. LIMITED 

AT the ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders of this bank, held at 
Brisbane, January 19. a report was pre- 
sented showing net profits for the half- 
year of £8. *06. A dividend at the rate 



of seven per cent, per annum was paid 
and £2,768 carried forward. 

For the first time the deposits have 
reached one million pounds. Recently 
the bank opened a branch in Mel- 
bourne under the management of P. H. 
Grout. 

$ 

BANKER HONORED 

l^^ENTION has been made in this 
Magazine already of the recogni- 
tion given Mr. J. Russell French by the 
staff of the Bank of Xew South Wales 
on his reaching the fiftieth anniversary 
of service with that institution, of 
which he has been general manager for 
nearly twenty years. 

In his reply to the address and pres- 
entations in commemoration of his long 
service with the bank, Mr. French, 
after thanking the bank’s staff for the 
kindness shown him, made the follow- 
ing interesting remarks: 

“Both Mr. Alford and Sir Charles 
Mackellar have referred approvingly to 
my initial efforts in the service of the 
bank, but I suppose no more unsophisti- 
cated youngster ever entered the doors 
of any hank than I w T as when I en- 
tered these doors in 1863. It was in- 
tended that I should follow quite a dif- 
ferent line of life. 

“It is true, as Sir Charles has told 
you. that earlier members of my family 
devoted themselves to the Army, to the 
Navy, and to the Church, but unexpect- 
ed events pointed to the need of niv 
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taking up a profession with more im- 
mediate prospects of satisfactory re- 
muneration, and an opening for a 
junior in the Bank of New South 
Wales provided that opportunity. 

“I cordially agree with Sir Charles 
Maekellar in regarding banking as one 
of the professions, not a mere occupa- 
tion. T so regarded it fifty years ago, 
for I immediately set to work on all the 
banking lore then obtainable and 
though I soon discovered that there was 
much to be done for which the study 
of theoretic banking in no way pre- 
pared or fitted me, T had no intention 
of trying to be a banker without learn- 
ing all T could learn of its science. 

“But the duties of a junior in those 
days — when there were no typewriters 
to rattle through the correspondence, 
no adding machines to produce uner- 
ring results as if by magic, no tele- 
phones to minimize the physical drudg- 
ery of internal and external communi- 
cation and no clearing-house to econo- 
mize the peripatetic needs of exchange 
work — the duties of a junior in those 
days left him no time for study during 
business hours, and but little inclina- 
tion for it when the long day closed. 

“Mv move to Wagga, however, which 
Sir Charles has just told you, proved 
a turning-point in my early career, af- 
forded me the necessary time for study- 
ing the profession on its scientific side, 
and I am thankful that I was led to 
make good use of it. 

“I patiently learned all I could from 
Adam Smith, Ricardo. Mill. Macleod, 
Gil hart and others, yet T soon learned 
that much more was required than these 
men could tell me. especially in a young 
country like this with conditions so 
utterly different from those obtaining 
in the old world. 

“A banker who would fit himself for 
the manifold responsibilities that any 
leading position must cast upon him 
must exercise the quality of observa- 
tion, and so train himself in the vari- 
ous phases of cause and effect as to 
stimulate the development of that in- 
dispensable factor of success — business 
intuition. He must have a clear per- 



ception of the inner meaning of the 
things that come before him in the 
daily execution of his duties. 

“Undoubtedly, the attributes that 
have l>est helped me to such success as 
I may have achieved are the power of 
concentration on the matter in hand, 
to the exclusion, for the time being of 
everything else, and an uncommonly 
good memory, which has helped me to 
retain at instant command important 
facts connected with my duties and pro- 
fession generally. These qualities may 
be encouraged and cultivated, and I 
would commend their cultivation by all 
young men who would - rise above the 
dull level of mediocrity.” 

Asiatic 

SUMITOMO BANK, LIMITED 

r ■ 'HIS institution .whose head office is 
at Osaka, Japan, reported net 
profit for the last half-year, 505,667 
yen, to be added to 216.579 yen 
brought forward from the preceding 
half-year. Appropriations were: To 

reserve fund. 250,000 yen; dividends, 
15.0,000 yen: reserved for doubtful 
debts, 30.000 yen; bonus. 38,800 yen; 
balance carried forward, 280.147. 

Deposits of this institution (Decem- 
ber 31, 1918) are 59,215.962 yen; cap- 
ital paid up, 7.500,000 yen; reserve 
fund, 550,000 yen, and total assets, 
78.059,317 yen/ 

@ 



A PECULIAR KIND OF BANKING 

\X7HAT must he regarded as an ex- 
^ * ceotional kind of banking in In- 
dia. where there are a number of large, 
strong and 'well-conducted banks, is 
thus described by the London “Econo- 
mist" ; 

Some really astonishing evidence of 
the conditions under which native 
hanks have been formed in India came 
out at the examination of Mr. Taffer 
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Joosab, manager of the Credit Rank 
of India, which closed its doors on 
October 3rd last. The bank was start- 
ed in December, 1909, by Mr. Joosab 
rmd his three brothers, and, according 
to the report of evidence in the “Times 
of India*’ of November 15 last, Mr. 
Jcosab admitted that none of them had 
anv capital. Between them these four 
brothers owned 23,000 or 21,000 
shares, in addition to which B,40O 
shares stood in the names of their sons. 
These shares were purchased by means 
of loans from the bank itself*. The 
shares were of Rs. 50, of which Rs. 10 
wns called up. On the security of the 
shares themselves the bank advanced in 
some eases Rs. 8, and in others Rs. 9, 
the balance being paid in some cases by 
cash and in others by further loans 
from the hank, apparently on very little 
beyond personal “security.” 

The financing of the syndicate with 
which the hank was concerned resulted 
in a loss of about eight lakhs of rupees. 
Between the brothers and their sons 
Mr. Joosab admitted that the bank will 
sustain a net loss of about ten lakhs in 
addition to the liability of Rs. 40 per 
share on about 25.000 shares in their 
names, making another ten lakhs for 
which the brothers are liable. Against 
these sums Mr. Jaffer Joosab admitted 



•It Ih rather remarkable that the American 
House of Representativea recently passed a 
banking measure providing for launching banks 
by borrowing from them the capital on which 
thev were to be started. By calling attention 
to the unsoundness of this principle, the Bank- 
ers Magazine avbs instrumental in having the 
measure amended in the Senate so that the 
capital of the new Federal Reserve Banks Is 
required to be paid in money. — Editor Bankers 
Magazine. 



that he and his brothers possessed prac- 
tically no money or property. The to- 
tal liabilities of the hank when it closed 
its doors were about forty lakhs. 

It is often urged that one of the dif- 
ficulties of Indian finance is the habit 
of hoarding bv the natives, but the 
growth of the deposits of hanks like 
the People’s Bank, the Credit Bank, 
and the Amritsar Bank proves that 
there is a very real demand for deposit 
banks, and that it is the system or the 
absence of any system which is at fault. 
Credit in the Bombay area must have 
been sadly impaired by the revelations 
connected with these native hanks. The 
Indian Government is supposed to be 
custodian of the interests of its vast 
native population, and now that the 
mischief is done there will no doubt fol- 
low legislation to prevent the promiscu- 
ous formation of hanks with no re- 
sources other than the deposits they 
can attract, and to safeguard the de- 
posits of the people in those banks now 
in existence. 

Latin-America 

BANCO COLOMBTAXO, GUATE- 
MALA, C. A. 

l^GCND KD in 187vS, this institution 
now has $2,036,000 paid-up capital 
and $4,460,361.12 reserve fund. The 
report presented to the general meet- 
ing of shareholders February 2 showed 
net earnings for the second half of 
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IP 13 $1,010,019.20. After applying 

$183,550 to dividends, and sums to sev- 
eral other purposes. $298.5 1 1.80 was 
passed to the reserve fund. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN BANKING 

r J''IIE London and River Plate Bank 
is the leading hanking institution 
under British control operating in 
South America. Gross profits in the 
twelve months ended September 30 
amounted to £8t>8.793. as compared 
with £*892,000 in the preceding twelve 
months. A considerable reduction is 
thus shown, but it should he remem- 
bered that in the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1911, the gross profits were no 
more than .£780.238, so that, on the 
whole, progress is shown. After de- 
duction of working expenses and 
charges, the net profit was £122.227, 
as compared with £177.778 in the pre- 
vious year. The directors transfer 
£20.000 to pension and benevolent 
fund, write £10.000 off premises, and 
declare dividends amounting to twenty 
per cent, for the year on the shares, 
carrying forward £300,188. 

For the preceding year the dividend 
^was the same. £30.000 was added to 
^*nsion and benevolent fund, £10,000 
’ written off premises, and £80.000 
levoted to paying a special bonus 
toe 



to the shareholders, after which £273.- 
9(51 was carried forward. The bank 
is again in the happy condition of find- 
ing that its capital employed in South 
America showed no depreciation at the 
rates of exchange now ruling. The re- 
duction in profits is probably due to 
the Argentine business. w r here for some 
time past there has been a certain 
amount of contraction, partly owing to 
the dry condition in some parts of the 
country, and partly to a decline in the 
value of certain real estate. 






EUROPEAN BANKS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA 

T N South America foreign capital has 
increased and foreign banking has 
developed slowly but steadily. Unstable 
political conditions and business de- 
pression in one country have generally 
been counterbalanced by prosperity in 
other countries of the continent. Of 
late years capital has been attracted to 
South America by increasingly stable 
conditions, rising values, and relatively 
large dividends. 

The Anglo-South American Bank 
paid a dividend of eleven per cent, in 
1911 and twelve per cent, in 1912 and 
in 1913. The British Bank of South 
America paid a dividend of tw*elve and 
a bonus of five per cent, in 1912. and 
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the same total, seventeen per cent., in 
191.3, Tilt London and Brazilian 
Bank, which paid twelve per cent., plus 
a bonus of five per cent, in 1911, de- 
clared a dividend of twelve per cent, 
and a special jubilee bonus of ten per 
cent, in 1912. Tts total dividend in 
191.3 was twenty per cent. The Lon- 
don and River Plate has for some years 
paid a regular dividend of twenty per 
cent., which in 1912 was increased by 
a special bonus of ten shillings ($2.-13) 
per share. 

The British Bank of South America 
maintains branches at Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Montevideo (two). 
Rosario de Santa Fe. and Buenos Ayres 
(six). 

© 

BANKING CONDITIONS IN 
MEXICO 

/ 1 s IiE following account of banking 
conditions in Mexico is furnished 
bv a correspondent of the London 
“Times,” and recently reprinted in the 
New York “Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin”: 

When, in the middle of December 
last, the American press commenced to 
propagate alarming rumors as to the 
stability of the State banks of the coun- 
try. a great feeling of inquietude and 
unrest seized the Mexican public, which 
immediately refused to accept or retain 
notes of those institutions, and the Cen- 
tral Bank, acting ns clearing-house for 
them, was besieged day after day by 



excited crowds of people, who demand- 
ed bills of the National Bank of Mex- 
ico and of the Bank of London and 
Mexico in exchange for State bank 
notes. After the first day the Central 
Bank exchanged but twenty-five per 
cent, of the face value of each bill pre- 
sented, but later it issued a notice ad- 
vising the public that the notes of all 
State banks would he redeemed by 
them for their full value as long as the 
respective banks had funds deposited 
with the Central Bank to guarantee 
their bills, and that as soon as these de- 
posits were absorbed no further re- 
demption would he made until fresh 
funds from the mother institutions ar- 
rived. In the third week of December 
the fact became public property that 
the Bank of London and Mexico was in 
trouble at the clearing-house, upon 
which a serious and continual run took 
place upon that institution and enor- 
mous sums were withdrawn by depos- 
itors. On Monday, the 22d, the bank 
did not open until noon, and then an- 
nounced its intention of limiting pay- 
ments to $200 on each check. 

On that same day a Presidential de- 
cree was published declaring a morato- 
rium for all hanking institutions which 
cared to avail themselves thereof, from 
the preceding Saturday, December 20, 
to January 2. In spite of this decree, 
all the hanks remained open for busi- 
ness as usual, the London and Mexico 
alone adhering to its check limit of 
$200. As anticipated, this bank holiday 
was extended by the President of the 
Republic to January 15, apparently for 
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the sole benefit again of Ihe London 
and Mexico Bank. On January 7 last, 
the President issued a further decree 
making the paper currency of the State 
banks legal tender throughout the Re- 
public, subject to the following condi- 
tions: 1. The interested banks to 

conserve in their vaults the metallic re- 
serves provided for in their concessions. 
2. Creation of a special fund, to be 
known as the “Guaranty bund of the 
Fiduciary Circulation/' to be estab- 
lished to guarantee redemption of bills 
in coin in case of any institutions be- 
ing unable to meet their responsibili- 
ties. This fund to be formed by each 
bank paying in coin an annual assess- 
ment of three-quarters of one per cent, 
of their authorized emission of notes, 
up to .$5,000,000: one-half of one per 
cent, of any amount exceeding $5,000,- 
000, and less than $10,000,000; one- 
quarter of one per cent, for amounts 
more than $10,000,000 and less than 
$20,000,000; and one-eighth of one per 
cent, for sums beyond that amount. 
Payments to be made in advance during 
the first three business days of the 
months of January and July. 8. Guar- 
antee fund to be supervised by four 
unremunerated commissioners, two 
elected by the State banks, one by the 
clearing-house of the capital, and one 
by the Government. It is further stip- 
ulated that the guarantee fund shall 
be deposited in secret with the National 
Bank, or with any other banking insti- 
tution designated by the Government 
Finance Department. Ten days were 
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allowed the State banks to make the 
first deposit, and on January 13 thir- 
teen had conformed therewith, it being 
further expected that others would en- 
ter the pool before the 17th. On Jan- 
uary 7 the President published still an- 
other decree authorizing banks to issue 
notes for three times the value of their 
cash in hand instead of double the 
value, as was generally the case 
hitherto. 

The general lack of confidence which 
the foregoing events naturally created 
is undoubtedly responsible for the scar- 
city of gold and silver (especially of 
small values) in circulation, brought 
about by the public storing up these 
metals with a view to meeting future 
emergencies. Perhaps, also, specula- 
tors were not altogether irresponsible 
for the actual state of affairs in this 
direction, especially when one bears in 
mind that a premium of up to fifteen 
per cent, on gold and up to five per 
cent, on silver pesos had been offered 
and paid. It was generally believed 
that on February 15 the banking mora- 
torium would be extended for perhaps 
ninety days exclusively in favor of the 
London and Mexico Bank, and granted 
this respite, or with pecuniary help 
from London, it stood a good chance 
of extracting itself from its embar- 
rassments. The “Diaro Official” of 
January 7, 101 4-, published a state- 
ment pertaining to the National Bank, 
the figures given in which quite justify 
the unshaken confidence of the public 
in that institution. As regards the 
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twenty-two State banks, no doubt most 
of them have suffered greatly in conse- 
quence of the civil dissensions which 
have ravaged different parts of the 
Republic since 1910; still, their posi- 
tion is by no means entirely desperate, 
as they hold good, although for the 
moment unrealizable, collateral and 
their earnings are considerable, owing 
to the high rates of interest obtainable 
on their operations. The banks that 
have suffered most are those of Coa- 
liuila. Durango, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
Sinaloa, Morelos, and Guerrero, the 
principal seats of the revolutionary ac- 
tivity: but fortunately, even these es- 
tablishments have been able to save a 
great deal of their funds and valuables 
by remitting them to the United States 
or Mexico City. 

REASONS FOR SUCCESS OF 
FOREIGN BANKS 

TT may be stated that the success of 

the foreign banks established in 

Uruguay has been due to the following 
causes : 

(1) Absence of competition from 
native banks. 

(2) Advantages of a system of 
branch banks, widely scattered, each of 
which does business on a comparatively 
small capital. Practically all of the 
Montevideo banks have small branches 
throughout the Republic, as well as in 
other countries of South America. 

(3) The immense advantage accru- 
ing from the opportunity to participate 
in the profits of commissions, ex- 
changes, etc., of the nation from which 
the capital of the bank has been sub- 
scribed, and to negotiate the business 
of the railroads, steamship lines, fac- 
tories, hotels, street car companies, in- 
surance agencies, etc., already estab- 
lished by English, German and French 
capitalists. 

(4) Cooperation with banking in- 
terests in the country from which the 
capital of the bank is derived. 

(5) Efficient personnel composed 
of men who have been stationed for 



long periods in the country where 
branches are located and who speak the 
language and understand the customs 
and laws of the people. Most of these 
banks encourage faithful service by 
bonuses, pensions, etc. 

(6) The profit upon handling 
through London, Paris or Berlin, rath- 
er than New T York, the drafts, bills of 
exchange, letters of credit, etc., of 
American business men who are grad- 
ually securing a foothold in South 
America. 

(7) Increased business for the 
French banks, because most of the 
country’s foreign loans have come from 
French sources. 

While it is patent that banks follow 
rather than anticipate development in 
new fields of business and industry, it 
would appear that the recent extension 
of American interests in South Ameri- 
ca would warrant the establishment of 
branches in these countries. 

© 

BANCO AGRICOLA COMERCIAL, 
SAN SALVADOR, C. A. 

CINCE publication of an illustrated 
^ article about this institution in the 
January number of The Bankers 
Magazine the general balance-sheet 
for December 31, 1913, has been re- 
ceived, showing the following, among 
other items: Paid-up capital, $1,000,- 
000; reserve funds, $325,478; deposits 
and current accounts, $1,282,571 ; to- 
tal assets, $8,769,292.62. 

At the general meeting of share- 
holders, January 12, 1914, a report of 
earnings for the second half of 1918 



Advertiser* in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE ere secured of • bon* fid* drcule- 
tion among Bank*, Banker*. Capitalist* 
and other* in thi* and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
bank Inc publication 
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showed net earnings of $79,234. of 
which $50,000 was applied to a divi- 
dend of $5 per share, and the remain- 
der transferred to the reserve fund. 



Cuba 

EL BANCO ESPAXOL DE LA 
ISLA I>E CUBA 

December 31 the Spanish Bank 
of the Island of Cuba (El Banco 
Espaiiol de la Isla de Cuba) reported 



in its balance-sheet: Capital, $8,000.- 
000 (Spanish gold) : reserve. $400,000; 
undivided profits. $396,171; deposits, 
$20,494,367; total assets, $38,301,- 
761.72. 

This institution, whose head office is 
at Havana, has several branches in that 
city and numerous branches through- 
out the Island of Cuba as well as cor- 
respondents in all the principal foreign 
countries. Its officers are: President, 
.lose Marimon; vice-presidents, .lose 
Gomez Gomez ; F. Sonderhof, Manuel 
A. Suarez Cordoves. Armando Godov; 
manager, Jose Sentenat; sub-director. 
A. A. Brown. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— On March 2 deposits of the Guaranty 
Trust Company were $203.9 22,452, making 
this the largest trust company in the 
United States in point of deposits. 

It is proposed to reduce the capital of 
the Fourth National Bank from $5,000,000 
to $3,000,000. Regarding this action a cir- 
cular sent out by the hank says: 

“In November, 1909, this hank, by a vote 
of its shareholders, increased its capital 
stock from $3,000,000 (having at that time a 
surplus of $3,000,000) to the amount of 
$5,000,000 of capital stock, with a surplus 
of an equal amount besides its undivided 
profits. This increase was made through the 
issue, at a price of $200 per share, of •<:?.- 
000,000 of increased capital stock. Since 
this increase of stock the business of the 
hank has largely expanded and the hank has 
earned and continued its dividends at the 
former rate of eight per cent. The hoard of 
directors is now, howexer, of the opinion 
that present conditions no longer require 
large a capital and surplus, and that the 
hank can do its full duty towards its cus- 
tomers and as readily increase its businrs* 
with a more moderate capital and surplus 
than is now the case. Therefore the mem- 
bers of the hoard lielieve that it is to the 
interest of tlie shareholders of the bank 
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that the amount of the hank’s capital and per cent, of their holdings of the hank’s 

surplus represented by its increased $2,000,- shares for cancellation upon receiving the 

000 of capital stock should now he returned amount of $500 for each share so surren- 

to its shareholders pro rata, and that this dercd." 

can he done without detriment to the in- 
terests of the customers of the hank. -Deposits of city money in hanks arc 

‘‘The hoard of directors accordingly, at hereafter to be made upon a basis of scicn- 

its meeting held on the fourth instant, by title computation. After the general stand- 

resolution recommended to the hank’s share- ing of the depository hanks is ascertained 

holders that the capital stock of the hank from information derived from all available 

should he reduced to the amount of $3,000,- sources, these rules, as given by the City 

OOO, and that upon such reduction the hank Chamberlain, are applied: 

should distribute to each of its shareholders “First, the solidarity of the bank is estab- 
upon the surrender for cancellation of forty Hshed. 

per centum of the stock held by each share- “Second, we determine the bank’s per- 
holder. the amount of $£(K) per share for ccutugc of cash on hand, reserve, etc., to 
eacli share so surrendered -that being the deposits, and, if it is rather low, citv bonds 

rate at which its increased shares were is- are rcqu jred as security for the deposits, 

sued ill 1909; thus leaving the bank with other reasons help to determine the ques- 

capital assets in excess of $0,000,000 repre- fion 0 f requiring security 

seated by $.1,000,000 of capita! stock and “Third, we take the sum of the capital, 
$1,000,000 of surplus, besides undivided surplus and undivided profits, and agree 

profits. that the city deposits may equal ten per 

“When the proposed reduction shall have cent> of that total. If the | >ank wi n pa y 

been approved by a vote of the holders of niorc than two j>er cent, interest wc give 

two-thirds ot t lie hank s shares and also hv an additional two and one-half per cent, of 

the Comptroller of the Currency and the deposits for every one-quarter per cent, of 

hedcral Heserve Board or the Organiza- interest the hank will pay. A hank paying 

tion Committee, it is proposed that the same the city three per cent, interest may get de- 

sball he carried into effect on April 1, 1911, posits equal to twenty per cent, of its capi- 

when the usual quarterly dividend is pay- tal, surplus and undivided profits. The law 

able; and on or after that date the share- states that city deposits must not exceed 

holders will be required to surrender forty fifty per cent, of a hank’s capital and sur- 
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plus. We arbitrarily rule that no deposits 
shall exceed twenty per cent. 

“If a hank's ratio of deposits to the total 
of capital, surplus and undivided profits is 
more than $5 to $1, we reduce the allot- 
ment of deposits one-half per cent, for each 
dollar or unit of increased ratio. That is, 
if the ratio is eight to one, we reduce the 
amount of deposits one and one-half per 
cent, computed again on the total of capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits.” 

Here is a specimen example of how the 
amount of city money to be deposited in a 
bank is figured out: 

Capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $500,000; 
undivided profits, $4*2,000; total, $1,542,000. 

Deposits, $11,862,759. 

Katio of deposits to capital, surplus and 
undivided profits (approximately), $8 to $1. 



THE 
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.Samuel Adams Daniel S. MeElroj* 

Robert J. Horner 



Deposit, ten per cent, of capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, $154,000. 

Added deposit because of one per cent, 
increased interest, $154,000. 

Total, $308,000. 

Deduct one and one-half per cent, of 
capital, etc., because of variation in ratio, 
$23,000. 

Net city deposits to be allowed bank, 
$285,000 

This plan refers entirely to so-called in- 
active accounts. Active accounts will be 
dealt with in another plan. 

— A liberal pension policy has l>een put 
in force by the Guaranty Trust Company 
for the benefit of its employees. The plan 
provides that the pensions to he paid shall 
be computed at two per cent, of the average 
annual salary paid to employees for the last 
three years of their services, multiplied by 
the number of years of service; provided, 
however, that in no ease shall a pension lie 
greater than either thirty-five fiftieths of 
such average salary or $5,000 per year, or 
less than $300 per year. 



— At a recent meeting of the sharehold- 
ers of the Merchants’ Exchange National 
Hank, it was voted to increase the capital 
stock from $600,000 to $1, 000/100. Kountec 
Bros, are to acquire a substantial interest 
in the stock of the hank and to become 
identified with the present administration in 
the management of its affairs. 

The Merchants* Exchange National Bank 
was originally a State hank in 1829, when 
it W'as known as the Merchants’ Exchange 
Bank. It became a national bank under the 
national hank act in 1865, and it will be- 
come identified w T ith the new Federal re- 
serve system. 



— What the ambitious clerk in a savings 
bank can attain by keeping the goal of pro- 
motion before him and constantly striving 
to reach it by unceasing effort anc! untiring 
vigilance is illustrated by the career of 
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George W. Wright, now head bookkeeper of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 

Advancement in a large institution like 
the Bowery Savings Bank is necessarily 
slow, but no institution to-day is so large or 
great that its officers need not be constantly 
watching for the employee who strives and 
succeeds in doing things a little better than 
the other. 

“Recognition follows individual merit.” 
The phenomenal expansion in the volume of 
business done by the savings banks of New 
York year by year requires new* methods of 
accounting and quick handling of deposit- 
or^ money, particularly where transactions 
run into hundreds of thousands. To the 
man who studies, devises and perfects ways 
and means to cope with such contingencies 
comes the sure reward of advancement. 

I.ess than twenty years ago Mr. Wright 
started in as junior clerk in the Bowery 
Savings Bank, and plodded along in the 
probationary ranks and eventually reached 
a positon at the draft desk, continuing at 
work there until the bank, then under the 
presidency of ihe late William II. S. Wood, 
decided to enler ihe banking-by-mail field, 
when he was given the entire charge of that 
branch of the hank’s business. The rapid 
development and growth of this department 
required no little resourcefulness and new' 
methods had to he devised to meet the al- 
most world-wide patronage that followed 
the introduction of the advantages the hank 
offered by the transaction of business by 
mail. 

It was in this way that Mr. Wright 
proved his ability and put himself in line 
for further promotion. 

A few months ago, President Schcnck ap- 
pointed him head bookkeeper and results 
have justified the selection. 

Mr. Wright immediately began to apply 
progressive methods in expediting the work 
of his assistants and saving the time and 
patience of depositors. With “care and ab- 
solute accuracy” the dominating spirit in- 
side the rail, and practical continuous mov- 
ing of the line of patrons on the other side, 
it was no easy problem that Mr. Wright 



had to solve, but he accomplished it to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned — the 
hank and the depositors. 

Mr. Wright possesses in a marked degree 
the happy faculty of promoting harmony in 
all departments and hearty co-operation of 
all his fellow associates — they working hand 
in hand — and therein lies a large part of his 
success. 

The test the new system had to meet can 
he judged by the fact that over 17,000 sepa- 
rate transactions were made during the first 




George W. Wright 

1IKAD BOOKKEEPER BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, 
NEW YORK 
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eight working days of this year, aggregat- 
ing close to four and one-half million dol- 
lars. 

President Sehenek and Comptroller Knox 
commended the success attending the intro- 
duction of the new system by issuing the 
following on the bank’s bulletin board: 

NOTICK. 

The president and other officers of the 
bank are very much pleased with the new 
system of making payments to depositors, 
put in force to-day, and greatly appreciate 
the hearty co-operation and support of each 
employee in making the system a success. 

(Signed) W. E. Knox, 

Comptroller. 

January 2, 1914. 

Mr. Wright's success in his new position 
as head bookeejier has already been marked 
and the methods he has devised will help 
the old Bowery Savings Bank to reach even 
a much higher record. The watchword of 
this institution is, “Progressiveness, Accu- 
racy and Courtesy, with Modern Ideas.” 
This policy, combined with sound manage- 
ment, has made this one of the largest and 
most successful savings banks in the world. 

— All the national banks of this city hifvc 
now applied for membership in the Federal 
reserve bank system. 

* 

— Profit-sharing is not to be monopli/.ed 
by the prosperous automobile manufacturer. 
Many banks of the country have been divid- 
ing their profits with employees for a long 
while. In the last year the Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank of Trenton, N. J., following its 
policy of sharing earnings with employees, 
paid out a substantial sum to those in its 
service, the smallest amount any one re- 
ceived being $27.75, and the largest, $-271. 

— Tt is expected that the new Central City 
Company of Syracuse, X. Y., wiil 
business about April 1 with $300,000 
4 Jo 



capital and $300,000 paid-in surplus. George 
M. Barnes has been elected president. 

Directors of the First National Bank of 
Glens Falls, X. Y., have under considera- 
tion the erection of a new building. 

-—Preparations are being made by the 
Citizens Trust Company of Utica, X. Y., 
for putting up a new building, work to com- 
mence about April 1. 

- Herewith appears an illustration of the 
new building of the Amsterdam (X. Y.) 
Savings Bank, recently completed and occu- 
pied by the bank. This institution was in- 




NEW Ul lLlUNCi OK T1IE AMSTERDAM (.V. Y.) 
SAVINGS BANK. 



corporated in 1880 and now has $5,416.90*3 
(January 1) due 14,454 depositors. The 
new building is modern throughout, a vault 
weighing about fifty- five tons being a prom- 
inent part of the equipment. 
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—Scranton, Pa., is to have another fine 
hank building, put up by the Union Na- 
tional Bank. 

— The first National Bank of Syracuse, 
X. Y., will soon break ground for its new 
£500.000 granite building on the site of the 
old Vanderbilt Hotel, at the corner of 



South Warren and East Washington streets. 

The institution has long since outgrown 
the present quarters on Warren street, and 
recently acquired the Vanderbilt Hotel 
property, on which will be erected a four- 
storv building of the Corinthian order. 
M essr**. Mowbray & Uffinger, the architects, 
have been instructed to provide foundations 




FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
(Illustration by courtesy of Mowbray Air Uffinger. Architec ts. New York > 
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and structural steel of sufficient strength to 
admit of the addition of eight or ten stories 
of office floors at a later date. 

The interior of the building promises to 
be in keeping with the exterior as shown 
on the prectditig page. 

—Here is the story of the Starr Savings 
Bank of Philadelphia, as told by the Phila- 
delphia “Telegraph”: 

“The accumulative value of the proverbial 
‘penny for a rainy day’ has seldom been so 
well demonstrated as in the history of the 
Starr Savings Bank, which has earned a 
place as one of the unique financial institu- 
tions of Philadelphia. Originating in the 
personal efforts of the cashier of a working- 
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STARR SAVINGS BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
4 1 L' 



men’s club to promote thrift by receiving 
the weekly savings of its members, it has 
grown into a regularly incorporated savings 
society, which has deposits of over $300,000 
and over 29,000 depositors. 

“The Starr Savings Bank is located at 
>20-522 South Ninth street. It was founded 
by Theodore Starr in 1879 in the Progres- 
sive Workingmen’s Club, with himself as 
cashier. He encouraged persons in the 
neighborhood to save up to $5 and then re- 
ferred them to a regular savings society. 
Mr. Starr furnished a bond for security 
and received deposits on Saturday evenings. 
When he died in 1884 there were over 1200 
depositors in the fund, w’hich totalled only 
$025, from which may be seen the emphasis 
placed upon even the smallest beginnings of 
a savings account. An unincorporated asso- 
ciation of Mr. Starr’s friends kept the sav- 
ings fund in existence for awhile after his 
death, but in 1889 a charter was obtained 
and the bank became a regularly' incorpo- 
rated savings institution. The deposits were 
thereafter retained instead of sending them 
to one of the large savings societies and they 
began to increase rapidly. 

“In 1896 the deposits amounted to $18,- 
600, in 1900 to $104,825, and the latest 
statement, November 1, 1913, showed depos- 
its of $.301,849. The number of depositors 
whose names are on the books is 14,800, but 
it is estimated by the officers of the institu- 
tion that this represents not more than half 
the total list, as fully as many' more are 
lielieved to be interested in a stamp deposit 
system conducted by the bank. This would 
put the total above 29,000 depositors. 

“The stamp deposit plan consists of the 
sale of special savings stamps in denomina- 
tions from one cent to $1, which are pasted 
on cards supplied bv the bank. When a 
card has $1 or more stamps attached it mar 
be brought to the bank and will be either 
cashed or the amount credited to the ac- 
count of the depositor. About sixty or sev- 
enty different places have been provided 
throughout the city where these stamps are 
sold, and encouragement is given to the sav- 
ing of money for such purposes as buying a 
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ton of coal, getting new clothes or other of 
the more important living expenditures be- 
sides the accumulation of capital for the 
future. Many of the users of the savings 
stamps form habits of thrift and become 
regular depositors at the bank. 

“Most of the funds of the institution are 
invested in first mortgages on Philadelphia 
real estate. The bank moved about a year 
ago into its own modern banking building. 
The management of the bank is in the hands 
of a hoard of trustees made up of bankers, 
professional and business men, who serve 
without remuneration, only the employees 
being paid salaries.” 

—From the report of George M. La- 
Monte, State Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, presented on February 17, it is 
shown that, compared with a year ago, the 
350 financial institutions in New Jersey (na- 
tional banks. State banks, savings banks and 
trust companies) have increased their com- 
bined resources by over $10,000,000 to a 
total of $722,252,338, and combined deposits 
have increased by $12,000,000 to an aggre- 
gate of $550,057,023. 

— That was a good showing made by the 
First National Bank of Paterson, N. J., at 
the end of 1913, when the statement re- 
vealed capital, $500,000; surplus, $600,000, 
and undivided profits, $105,000, and depos- 
its, $3,454,881.59. 

This bank has now been doing business 
for more than fifty years, its charter dating 
from February 23, 1864. During this period 
the net income has been $2,754,500. Last 
year the net earnings were the largest in the 
bank’s history. 

— Pittsburgh is to have a new trust com- 
pany— the Manufacturers’ Savings and 
Trust Company — capital, $125,000. 

— A banking bill recently introduced into 
the New York Legislature provides for the 
regulation of private banking, authorizes a 
land bank ana defines certain regulations 
for building up a guaranty fund for de- 



positors in savings banks. This bill is in- 
tended to carry out the recommendations of 
a commission that has been at work for 
some time in codifying and revising the New 
York banking laws. 

— About J uly 1 the Commercial State 
Bank of Frederick, Md., will open witn 
$80,000 capital and $20,000 paid-in surplus. 
Casper E. Cline will be president; Richard 
S. J. Dutrow, cashier, ana Hammond Clary* 
assistant cashier. 

NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— Horace S. Ford, who has been assistant 
cashier of the Old Colony Trust Company* 
has resigned that position to become bursar 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Ford is a graduate of the 
American Institute of Banking and an 
active member of Boston Chapter; and 
though he retires from banking, he will re- 
tain this membership. 

— Charles H. Marston was recently ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
Exchange Trust Company. He was auditor 
of the National Shawmut Bank and for- 
merly president of the Boston Bank Officers’ 
Association. He has also served as general 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Banking. 

— Important improvements have been 
made in the building of the Franklin 
(Mass.) National Bank, the interior being 
thoroughly modernized, and a burglar-proof 
vault, with adequate safe-deposit boxes, in- 
stalled. 

This bank, says the Franklin “Sentinel,” 
was originally organized in Blackstone 
about 1850 as the Worcester County Bank* 
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under State laws, and was one of the old 
State banks. 

On the enactment of the National Bank 
Act in 1864 it went into the national 
system as the Worcester County National 
Bank, its charter dating from 1865. In 
1871 the late Messrs. James P. and Joseph 
G. Hay and associates purchased a con- 
trolling interest, and by a special act of 
Congress, approved July 17, 1871, were au- 
thorized to change the name to the Frank- 
lin National Bank and move it to Franklin 
This was accomplished during the year 1871, 
its safe and other effects being moved from 
Blackstone to F'ranklin by an ox team. Its 
first place of business wots in the house at 
the corner of Main street and Dean avenue, 
now occupied hv l)r. C. E. Richardson, the 
piazza and a hole being cut through the side 
of the house to admit of access to the safe 
from the inside. It conducted business in this 
house but a short time, until the quarters on 
the second floor of the Ray block were pre- 
pared. Here it has served the business in- 
terests of Franklin and vicinity for a pe- 
riod of over forty years, gaining a reputa- 
tion for sound and conservative banking sec- 
ond to none. 

— Directors df the Worcester (Mass.) 
Trust Company have confirmed the action 
of the executive committee in acquiring 
property on which is to be erected a new 
building for the use of the City Hall 
branch of the company and for office pur- 
poses. 

The Springvale (Me.) National Bank 
recently completed a three-story brick and 
concrete building — one-half of the first floor 
being occupied by the post office and the 
other half by the bank, offices taking up the 
second floor and the top floor being occu- 
pied as a lodge room. The bank’s new 
quarters are large and well furnished. 
This institution was organized in October. 
1905, and its deposits have grown steadily, 
until they now' amount to over $647,000. 
Present officers of the Springvale National 
Bank are: President, George W. Hanson; 
vice-president, Roy N. Stiles; cashier, Hi- 
ram B. Rowe; assistant cashiers, William 
P. Ferguson and Mrs. FJIa S. Philpot. 
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— Ralph H. Mann and others are reported 
to he organizing a trust company' at Bever- 
ly , Mass., to have $200,000 capital and 
$25,000 surplus. 

- — Plans have been accepted by the direc- 
tors of the Haverhill (Mass.) National 
Bank for the construction of a seven-story 
bank and office building of light brick, with 
trimmings of Indiana limestone or terra 
cotta. 

— I.ynedon P. Noble of Portland has l*en 
appointed as Deputy Bank Examiner of the 
State of Maine. 
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— George W. Gardiner has been chosen 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Providence, R. I. He has served as Col- 
lector of tin* Port for eight years. 

— New Hampshire banks held the mid- 
winter meeting of their State association 
recently at Manchester, with President Ar- 
thur M. Heard in the chair. Addresses 
were made by Governor Samuel D. Felker, 
Mayor Hayes of Manchester and Howard 
Elliot of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railway. Regarding tlie new cur- 
rency and banking law. President Heard 
said: 

“I firmly believe that the new currency 
law, administered by a Federal Reserve 
Board of great power, will prove beneficial 
to the agricultural, commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of this country through 
the centralization of reserves and the pro- 
vision for an elastic currency, based on 
credits and sufficiently protected bv a gold 
reserve, which shall be responsive to the 
legitimate demands of business.” 

Vice-President Charles P. Blinn, Jr., of 
the National Union Bank, Boston, clearly 
explained the various provisions of the new 
law. 

The New Hampshire Bankers Association 
was reorganized last June and its officers 
now are: President, Arthur M. Heard, Man 
Chester; vice-presidents, John I). A unis, 
Colebrook; Harry E. Boynton, Portsmouth; 
Harry P. Brown, Conway; William P. 
Fiske, Concord; Frank H.* Foster, Clare- 
mont; Charles C. Goss, Dover; Arthur H. 
Hale, Manchester; Edmund Little, Laconia; 
Wallace L. Mason, Keene; H. E. Richard- 
son, Littleton; secretary, Charles W. Brew- 
ster, Concord; treasurer, Harry H. Dudley, 
Concord; executive committee, Perley R. 
Bugbee, Hanover; Frederick W. Sawyer, 
Milford; Lester F. Thurber, Nashua; Man- 
chester entertainment committee, Harry L. 
Additon, Frank P. Carpenter, Arthur H. 
Hale, Walter M. Parker and William Par- 
ker Straw'. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

—From C. C. Barksdale, Chief Examiner 
of the Banking Division, State of Virginia, 
it is learned that the Virginia Bankers As- 
sociation has framed a hanking bill to be 
presented to the legislature. From the ex- 
aminers recent report these extracts arc 
made: 

‘*0n Sep tern Ik* r JO, 191;?, this office issued 
a circular letter requesting every State hank 
to set aside at the end of each month a re- 
serve for accrued interest on deposits and 
on certificates of deposit; also when interest 
on deposits and on certificates of deposits 
was paid, that the amount so paid be de- 
ducted from the reserve. It was deemed 
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to comply with and take advantage of tb.* 
provisions of the said Federal Reserve act/* 

—A. S. Hatch, president of the Mer- 
chants Bank, Augusta, Ga., was recently 
elected vice-president of the new Merchants 
and Manufacturers* Association of that city 
and also permanent chairman of tlie ways 
and means committee of the association. 

— Capital of the State Bank and Trust 
Company, San Antonio, Texas, will be raised 
from $200,000 to $300,000. George D. 
Campbell has been elected vice-president of 
the company and Thomas E. Mathis, cashier. 

— Julien H. Hill, cashier of the National 
State and City Bank, Richmond, and treas- 



advisable to take this action, as section 1108 
of the code seemed to imply it and also that 
a bank could, at the end o*f each month, be 
in a position to know its true financial con- 
dition with a greater degree of accuracy 
than is possible without the reserves being 
set aside monthly. On October 21, 19111, 
the 263 State banks had set aside for ac- 
crued interest on deposits, $264,917.70, and 
for accrued interest on certificates of de- 
posit, $211,672.40. 

“We have recently had so many requests 
from the banks for our opinion as to the 
best form to be used in certain of their 
books, and finding it difficult to satisfac- 
torily deseril** the form and ruling of such 
books by letter, w T e have had printed u small 
supply of sample sheets showing our recom- 
mendation for a general ledger, individual 
and savings ledgers, cash book, teller’s cash 
settlement book and daily trial balance 
book, and upon a request from any bank, 
furnish it with these sample sheets. Of 
course, we do not insist on the particular 
form furnished by this office, but merely 
recommend it. No objection is made to any 
form which provides for a complete record." 

— It has been the intention of the 
Lynchburg (Vn.) National Bank to en- 
large its present building, but this plan 
has now been abandoned and a site 
bought, upon which will be put up a mod- 
ern building solely for the bank’s use. 

— South Carolina banks are specifically 
authorized to join the new' Federal Reserve 
system by the following bill recently intro- 
duced into the Legislature of that State: 

“Be it enacted bv the General Assembly 
of the State of South Carolina: 

“Section 1. That all banks authorized un- 
der the laws of this State, having the requi- 
site capital stock, shall have the right to 
subscribe and pay for and hold stock in the 
reserve banks provided for in the Federal 
Reserve act, and to d > all things necessary 




Colonel Julien H. Hill 

CASHIER NATIONAL STATE AND CITV BANK. 
RICHMOND, VA. 



urer of the \ irginia Bankers Association, 
has been appointed chief of the personal 
staff of Governor Stuart of Virginia. 

It is reported that the People’* Na- 
tional Bank, Ennis, Texas, has been com- 
bined with the First Guaranty State Bank 
and Trust Company. 

— After six years of business the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Macon, Ga., report?* earn- 
ings, $73,000; gain in deposits from $165,- 
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608.80 to $1,201,217.08, and an increase m 
capital from $182,550 to $250,000, and $105,- 
$281 M surplus and profits. This bank will 
soon begin the construction of a twelve- 
story hank and office building. 

—Henry S. Fox, heretofore active vice- 
president of the Houston (Texas) National 
Exchange Bank, was recently elected presi- 
dent, to succeed Joseph F. Meyer, retired. 
M. P. Geiselman was elected a vice-presi- 
dent, and Aug. De Zalva, active vice-presi- 
dent. F. F. Dearing was promoted from 
the office of assistant cashier to the vicc- 
piesidency and Melvin Rouff was elected as- 
sistant cashier. 

— An important hank merger has taken 
place at Fort Worth, Texas, by which the 
consolidation of the Fort Worth National, 
the State National and the Waggoner Bank 
and Trust Company is effected, the succeed- 
ing institution being the Fort Worth Na- 
tional Bank, but the Waggoner Bank and 
Trust Company will still he operated as a 
separate institution, occupying the building 
of the State National Bank. 

— It is reported that a consolidation of 
the American Bank & Trust Comoanv of 
San Antonio, Texas, has been made with the 
West Texas Bank & Trust Company of 
that city. This will give the West Texas 
Bank & Trust Company total resources of 



$3,500,000, its capital remaining at the pre- 
vious figure, $250,000. N. S. Graham, presi- 
dent of the American Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, has become vice-president of the West 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, the other 
officers of the latter company remaining as 
heretofore. 

— Mississippi banker?* will hold the next 
annual convention of their State association 
at Vicksburg, May 5 and 6. 

— Louisiana bankers will hold their an- 
nual convention at Shreveport, April 9 
and 10. 

WESTERN STATES 
St. Louis 

— Missouri bankers will hold the annual 
c nvt nt ion of their association in this city. 
May 19 and 20. This association has a mem- 
bership of 1477, there being but eleven 
banks in the State outside the organization. 

— St. Louis bankers, particularly the 
younger clement — have formed the Bankers* 
Investment Association. Those eligible to 
membership in the new association include 
members of the Bank Cerks* Association of 
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Missouri, the St. Louis Chapter of tlu* 
American Institute of Banking and the of- 
ficers and employees of any St. Louis bank 
or trust company. The members are per- 
mitted to contribute from $.5 to $100 a 
month to the investment fund, which is man- 
aged by an investment committee composed 
of bankers chosen bv an advisory board, 
this board itself being made up of well- 
known bankers. 

Byron \V. Moser of the St. Louis Cninn 
Trust Co., is president of the association. 

— Membership in the new Federal Reserve 
system has been approved by stockholders 
of both the Mercantile Trust Company and 
the St. Louis Cnion Trust Company. 

— Christopher Knackstadt, manager of 
the foreign department of the International 
Bank, was recently presented with a silver 
service by the directors, commemorating his 
twenty-five years of service with the bank. 

— Tt is reported that the Lafayette Bank 
will raise its capital from $100,000 to $700,- 
000, the increase being taken from the sur- 
plus of $1.0-70,000. 

© 

Chicago 

— Greenebaum Sons’ Bank and Trust Com- 
pany will occupy, when completed, the sec- 
ond floor of flu* Lumbermen's Kxchunge 
Building 

-William L. McKee is a new assistant 
cashier of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank. He had been for some years pre- 
vious to his appointment to this ’position a 
traveling rep resmta five of the bank. 

John Fletcher, heretofore vice-president 
of the Drovers' National Bank and widely 



known as a progressive bank official, is nowr 
president of that institution, whose success 
in its special field has been continuous and 
pronounced. 

Mr. Fletcher can e to Chicago from Iowa 




John F i.ETcn Kit 



n:i:smi:xT drovers national bank, Chicago 

in 1 ROT. His ability is indicated by tbe fact 
that he has attained to the presidency of an 
important hank at the age of thirty-four. 

Merrill AY. Tilden. succeeds Mr. Fletcher 
as vice-president. 
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— John R. Washburn was recently ad- 
vanced to the position of first assistant 
cashier of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank. 

Mr. Washburn was born in Marion, Wil- 
liamson county, Illinois, April ^7, 1877. In 
the year* 1895 he entered the employ of the 
Bank of Marion (now the Marion State 
Savings Bank) and in March, 189(>, came 



— Compared with a year ago the 455 
State banks and six trust companies of 
Michigan have increased their deposits $19,- 
57:2,135.48. 

— Kansas promises to give a good account 
of itself agriculturally in harvest-time this 
year. E. L. Meyer, president of the First 
National Bank of Hutchinson, an important 




John R. Washhirn 

ASST. CASH ICR CONTINENTAL ANI) COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL HANK, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 



to Chicago to enter the service of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank as a messenger. 
He was advanced in position during the 
year and on tho first of January, 1897, 
entered the clearing-house department of 
the Continental National Bank, and was 
elected assistant cashier of that bank on 
January 8, 1907, and has continued with 
that institution and its successor, the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, 
up to the present time. 

© 



commercial point near the centre of the 
Slate, writes to this Magazine: 

“I want to assure you that Kansas has 
one of the greatest prospects for a good 
crop, and behind it an enormous acreage, 
so you will surely hear from us in 1914.” 

— The Farmers State Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, Lawrence, Kansas, adver- 
tises as “the strongest safeguards for cus- 
tomers and depositors” its twelve-ton armor 
plate door, with steel concrete vault, and 
this by-law, “No loans to officers.” 



— A reorganization of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
effected under the title of the Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank and with Edward 
H. Cady as president. 



— Minnesota banks are prospering. Hon. 
Kelsey S. Chase, superintendent of the 
Banking Department, calls attention to the 
fact that the recent report of the banks 
under his supervision shows a gratifying in- 
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crease in deposits and a reduction in the — Minnesota bankers will hold their next 

items “other real estate'’ and “bills pay- annual convention at Minneapolis, June 23 
able.” Herewith is a table showing the fig- and 24. Membership of the association now 
u res in detail: exceeds one thousand. 



Comparatire abstract showing the condition of State banks qf discount and deposit in 
Minnesota, at the close of business on dates named , as compiled 
by the Department of Bankiny, Kelsey S. Chase , 

Superintendent of Banks. 



RESOURCES. 



779 State 1 
Eeb. 4. 19 



Roans and discounts 3116,309,866.03 

Overdrafts 354. 468.31 

U. S. bonds 74.028.90 

Other bonds and securities.... 4.563.438. IS 

Banking house, furniture and 

fixtures 4.437.674.81 

Other real estate 1.000,407.69 

Due from banks 18,267.492.37 

•« ’hecks ami cash Items 688,495.97 

Cash on hand 5.355.073.56 

l’aid out In excess of earnings 62.686 81 

Total 1131.113,632.63 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock % 15,038,500.00 

Surplus 4,560,989.96 

Undivided profits, net 1,345,616.00 

Hills payable 999.973.13 

Time Certificates 79.639,976.98 

Dividends unpaid 48,175.01 

Deposits subject to check 36,690.456.68 

Demand certificates 550.038.99 

Certified checks 60.236.29 

Cashier's checks 1.637.727.58 

Due to banks 2.811,909.94 

Savings deposits 7.537.S37.62 

Other liabilities 192,194.45 



Total 3151,1 13,632.68 

Net Increase in total footings, 320.719.S03.53 ; to 



823 State Banks 
Jan. 13. 1914 
3134.091.155.22 
4 26.517.91 
71.561.25 
4. S24, 183.29 

4.762.475.20 

926,698.0** 

19,601,529.47 

728,071.43 

6,365.314.49 

35.929.81 

3171,833,436.16 



315.838. 500.00 
5.234,610.39 
1,901.371.72 
922.062.06 
S9.535.260.20 
109.129.37 
4 2.678.352.51 
513 , 913.18 
5 2.363.18 
1 , 894.71 9.01 
2,993.673.92 
9.898.412.79 
231.037.83 

3171.833.436.16 



Increase. 

317,781.289.19 

72,049.60 



1.334.037.10 

39.575.46 

1,010.240.93 



320, 822. 737. 7S 



38o0.000.00 

673.620.43 



9,895,283.22 

60.954.36 

5.987.S95.83 



256.981.43 

181,763.98 

2,360,676.17 

38,843.38 



3171.833.436.16 320.811. 683.E2 f #1.379.99 

tal increase In deposits. 318.663.530.71. 
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— Tliere died at Minneapolis on February 
$, William H. Danwoody, one of that city’s 
foremost men in industry, banking and civic 
life. He was active and prominent in busi- 
ness for a long period and identified with 
all the wisely-directed movements for ad- 
vancing the welfare of his city. He was 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Northwestern National Bank at the time of 
his death. 

—George F. Orde, Charles B. Mills and 
associates have organised the National City 
Bank at Minneapolis with .$500,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus, and will take over the 
business of the Commercial National Bank. 

Mr. Orde had until recently been vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis and Mr. Mills is vice-president 
of the People’s Trust and Savings Bank, 
Clinton, Iowa, but has lived in Minneapolis 
for more than a year past. 

Officers of the National City Bank are: 
President, H. R. Lyon, vice-president, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.; vice-presidents, 
George F. Orde and Charles B. Mills. Upon 
the board of directors are the names of a 
number of men representative of large and 
successful enterprises. 

Mr. Orde and Mr. Mills are both widely 
known to the bankers of the country 
through official connection with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

— The City Trust and Savings Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is building a new 
branch office, which it is expected will be 
ready for occupancy about July 1. It is 
located at Division avenue and Wealthy 
street and will be eighty-five by forty-two 
feet. 

— Missouri has 133 national banks and 1308 
State banks and trust companies, a total of 
1441 — the targest of any State with the ex- 
ception of Iowa. 

—Dubuque, Iowa, according to report, is 
to have a new institution — the National De- 
posit and Trust Company, with $100,000 
capital. 

— The Nebraska State Banking Board has 
granted permission to the State banks of 
Nebraska to enter the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. This action was taken despite a re- 
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cent ruling of Attorney-General Martin that 
the State banks were prohibited from doing 
so by statute. 

— The Kraft State Bank, Menomonie, 
Wis., took possession of its new building 
March 15. 

— Kansas bankers will hold the annual 
convention of their State association at 
Wichita, May 21 and 22. There are 920 
State banks in Kansas and 213 national 
banks, their combined resources being $257,- 
603,564-. 27. 

—Bankers from organizations repre- 
senting twelve States met at Minneapolis, 
February 23 and 24, to consider the new 
Federal Reserve system and other matters 
of interest to bankers. 



— State banks and trust companies of 
North Dakota, on January 13, numbered 
603, an increase of twenty -two, compared 
with the report of February 4, 1913. They 
have increased their footings by about 
$5,000,000 in the last year, the aggregate 
now l>eing over $65,000,000. 



— Iowa bankers will bold their annual con- 
vention at Clinton on June 4 and 6. 
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— E. E. Drach succeeds E. W. Pfeiffer as 
Hank Commissioner for the State of Colo-, 
ratio. 

■Believing that the first benefit of the 
new Federal Reserve act should go to the 
public, the Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis announces that hereafter three 
and one-half per cent, will be paid on all 
■deposits in its savings department. 

— The I.ornax Banking Company of Ix>- 
max, Henderson county, Illinois, the first 
and only hanking company in that new 
model city, has a capital of $10, (NX), is one 
year old, and in 1913, the first year of its 
existence, had an exchange business with 
outside banks totaling $304,^66, a checking 
account totaling $.>06,900.13, and an equally 
healthy business in all branches. 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Will find forms and methods for all 
the practical work of the Bank fully 
Illustrated and explained in the new 
book, 

“The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

By W. H. KNIFFIN, Jr. 

Ex Treasurer of a if’jfi.CMMUHX) Savings Bank 
anil former Secretary of the Savings Bank 
section. American Bankers Association 
All legal decisions affecting Savings 
Banks and every phase of the prac- 
tical work, with the duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees, are taken up in 
38 chapters, 550 pages, over 100 Illus- 
trations of blanks, forms, a model set 
of by-laws, etc. 

The first and only complete irork on the subject 

Price 83.00. Carriage Prepaid 

Copies sent to Banka on approval 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

433 Broadway, New York 
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F. A. Striekler & Co. are the proprietors, 
with a unique motto: “Start an account ami 
watch us grow together.*’ 

— As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, the Packers’ National Bank o; 
South Omaha, Nebraska, is very comfort- 




ably housed. The bank serves the packing 
interests of Omaha and has a capital of 
$^00,000; surplus and. profits, $115,468, ami 




$J, 156,743 deposits. Its officers are: Pre>i- 
dent, J. F. Goad; vice-president, \V. J. 
Goad; cashier, H. C. Nicholson; assistant 
cashier, T. «J. Shanahan. 

— The Guardian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, has acquired tlr’ 
New England Building, which later on will 
he made the home of the bank. 
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provements should con- 
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avoiding errors in planning. 

We plan, design ana build banks 
complete, including interior <work, 
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Write for suggestions, giv- 
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have in mind. 

Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

106 East 19th Street . . . New York 




PACIFIC STATES 

— S. K. Slack 1 and Clamicc* M. Smith arc 
new directors of the American National 
Bank, San Francisco. C. H. Crocker is a 
new vice-president, succeeding Francis Cut- 
ting, deceased, and George M. Bowles a new 
assistant cashier. 

— W. F. Pauli, who has been conducting 
a private hank at West Seattle, Washing- 
ton, has incorporated as the West Seattle 
State Hank, with $100,000 capital. W. F. 
Pauli is president; J. G. Price and A. I,. 
Stewart, vice-presidents, and K. B. Ansley, 
cashier. Mr. Pauli has had considerable ex- 
perience in hanking, having Iteen officially 
connected with the Northwest Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, Seattle, and the 
United States National Bank of Aberdeen. 

— Reference was made in the January 
number of the Magazine (page 13-2) to the 
organization of the Bankers Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of I. os Angeles, Cal. It is ex- 
pected that the new bank will begin busi- 
ness about April 1.5, occupying the first 
floor and basement of the Marsh-Strong 
Building, a twelve-story million dollar 
structure now nearing completion at the in- 
tersection of Main and Spring streets at 
Ninth street. The capital of the new hank 
will lu* $2,000,000 and it will have when it 



opens at least twenty per cent, surplus in 
addition to the full par value of stock sub- 
scribed. 

Departments of the new institution in- 




Marsii & Strong Building 
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•dude commercial and savings, trust, bond 
department, steamship ticket department, 
custom-house brokerage and safety vault. 

It is the belief of those who organized the 
bank that the rapid growth in the popula- 
tion and wealth of Los Angeles and the 
surrounding territory affords ample busi- 
ness for a new institution of this kind. 

Officers of the Bankers Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank are: Chairman of the board of 
directors. Col. E. S. Ormsby; president, 
Warren Gillelen; vice-presidents, C. K. 
Berg, F. H. Brodin and H. O. Griffith; at- 
torney and counsellor, John W. Kemp; 
cashier, S. S. Meservey; assistant cashiers, 
O. C. Spence and M. J. Johnson. Savings 
department, Charles B. Smith, cashier; F. 
A. Moeller, assistant. Trust department, P. 
W. Lacy, trust officer and general auditor; 
C. K. Abernathy, cashier; Harold B. Smith, 
attorney. 

— At the recent annual meeting of the 
San Francisco Clearing-House Association 
these officers were elected: President, James 
K. Lynch, vice-president First National 
Bank;* vice-president, James J. Fagan, 
vice-president Crocker National Bank; sec- 
retary, Russell Lowry, vice-president Amer- 
ican National Bank. 

Manager Sleeper’s annual report showed 
that the clearings for 1 913 were $2,624,- 
428,824.74. 

— Absorption of the Northwest Loan and 
Trust Company, Spokane, Wash., is re- 
ported, the absorbing institution being the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company. This 
merger makes the Spokane and Eastern a 
more important factor than ever in the 
Northwestern financial field, giving it capi- 
tal, surplus and profits of $750,000 and re- 
sources of about nine and one-half millions. 
Julius Galland, former president of the 
Northwestern Loan and Trust Company, 
becomes a director of the Spokane and 
Eastern, and Samuel Galland, cashier of the 
absorbed institution, becomes a vice-presi- 
dent and director. 



the Utah State National, was elected presi- 
dent; Frank Knox, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, vice-president; 
Frank Cook, cashier of the Utah Savings 
and Trust Company, secretary-treasurer. 

— Long Beach, Cal., is to have a new 
bank — the Security Savings and Commercial 
Bank. 

— California's banking law has been 
amended so as to enable State banks to join 
the Federal Reserve system. Following is 
the permissive clause: 

Section 56. Any bank organized and ex- 
isting under the laws of this State is here- 
by authorized and empowered to join or as- 
sociate itself with any “national reserve 
association of the United States” or branch 
thereof, or any plan now or hereafter 
created or established by act of Congress, 
wiiether such banking or currency associa- 
tion or plan be created by Congress under 
the above or any other name. Nothing in 
this act shall prohibit any such bank from 
joining or associating itself with any such 
association or plan or branch thereof, nor 
from investing any part of its capital or 
surplus in the stock of such association, plan 
oi branch thereof in accordance with the 
terms and provisions of such act of Con- 
gress; provided, however, that such invest- 
ment shall in no case exceed the minimum 
amount required to join or associate itself 
with such association, plan or branch 
thereof. Any bank joining or associating 
itself with such association, plan or branch 
thereof shall be permitted to conform to 
and transact its business in accordance with 
the terms and provisions of such act of Con- 
gress creating the same and the rules and 
regulations of such association, plan or 
branch thereof, anything in this act to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

CANADIAN NOTES 



—The latest statement of the State Bank 
Comptroller shows that Arizona’s State 
banks forty-two in number, have total re- 
sources of $24,258,801, an increase for a 
year of nearly $3,000,000. The thirteen na- 
tional hanks show' a total of $15,174,004, a 
gain of $2,157,046. In the lead is the Val- 
ley Bank of Phoenix, $3,554,163, followed by 
the Gila Valley Bank and Trust Company 
of Morencie and other towns, $2,586,233; 
the Phoenix National Bank, $2,520,058; the 
National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, $?,- 
154.341, and the Bank of Bisbee, $2,089,415. 
Ten hanks follow in the $1,000,000 class. 

—At tlie annual meeting of the Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Clearing-House Association, 
Charles S. Burton, managing director of 



— The Royal Bank Building which is 
now being erected in Toronto, will, when 
completed by October 1, 1914, be the tallest 
building in the British Empire. The site it 
occupies at the corner of King and Yonge 
streets, Toronto, is acknowledged to be one 
of the most valuable centres in Canada, 
being the centre of the financial and busi- 
ness districts of Toronto. 

The edifice will be twenty stories high 
and of fireproof construction. The fayades 
will be of gray granite, Indiana limestone 
and terra cotta. The interior of the build- 
ing will be finished throughout w'ith solid 
mahogany and equipped with an efficient 
elevator service. Special attention has been 
paid to the electric lighting, plumbing and 
telephone systems, and everything is being 
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done to nmke it tlu* finest and most desir- 
able office building in this country. 

The building was designed by Messrs. 
Ross & Macdonald, architects for the 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa; Fort Garry 
Hotel, Winnipeg; Transportation Building, 
Montreal, and is being built by tlie George 
A. Fuller Company, New York, builders of 
the Pennsylvania station. Plaza Hotel and 
Whitehall Building. 

The building will l>e owned and operated 
by the Guardian Realty Company, Ltd., of 
which L. M. Wood of J. & L. M. Wood, 
Toronto and Montreal, is president. 

With its head office at Toronto, the lloyal 
Bank lias many brandies in Canada and 
elsewhere. Its capital, paid up, is $11,560,- 
000; reserve fund, $12, 560, 000; undivided 
profits, $1,015,119; deposits, $133,271,965, 
and total assets, $171,485,789. 

— Beaudry Leman has been appointed 
general manager of the Hochelaga Bank, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of J. 
A. Prendergast. F. G. Leduc is now man- 
ager at the head office. 

— Stockholders of the Bank of Toronto 
met at the new banking house in Toronto, 



Stock Prices 

Factors in Their Rise and Fall 

By Frederic Drew Bond 

This new book, by a well-known au- 
thority, gives a full and scientific de- 
scription of the general and technical 
factors Influencing the movement of 
stock prices on the New York Stock 
Exchange, explaining the great BULL 
and BEAR movements; how the trend 
of the market is made; the mistakes 
which cause unsuccessful commit- 
ments; short selling, manipulation, 
and all the technique of the market. 

This work is now in its second edi- 
tion. It has been adopted as a text 
book at Lehigh and Cornell Univer- 
sities. 

CONTENTS 

I — The Distribution of 8ecurltlea; II — Fae- 
tora of Share Prlcea; III — The Trend of the 
Market; IV— The Priority of 8tock Prlcea: 

V — The Banka and the Stock Exchange; 

VI — The Floating Supply; VII — Manipula- 
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IX — The Dlatrlbutlon of Profit and Goaa In 
the Market; X — The Psychology of Specula- 
tion. 

Illustrated with charts. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
delivered 
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January 14, it being the fifty -eighth annual 
meeting. Duncan F. Coulson, president of 
the bank, occupied the chair. General Man- 
ager Thomas F. How, acting as secretary* 
presented the accompanying report: 

The balance at credit of profit and 

loh«. on November 30. 1912 *17S.57s.J4 

The net profits for the year, after 
making full provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts, and deducting 
expenses Interest acciued on de- 
posits and rebate on current dis- 



counts. amounted to the sunt of.. 

Received from debts recovered pre- 
viously written off 200.OO0.S* 



U. 227,272. t* 

This sum has been appropriated as follows 

Dividends at eleven per 

cent $:»:.o.o"0.oo 

Bonus. one per cent., 
making a total distribu- 
tion of twelve per cent. >0.000.00 

**00.00-' oc 

Transferred to officers' pension fund 20.000 94 
Written off bank premises ....... 300.000.00 

• 'arrled forward to next year.... 307.272.09 

*1.227. 272. M 

Deposits of the bank on November 30 
were $43^306,595, mid total assets, $60,- 
9:25,164. 



— At the date of the fifty-eighth annual 
general meeting of shareholders of The 
Molsons Bank (head office, Montreal), net 
profits for the year, after customary deduc- 
tions, were reported at $694,356, to be added 
to $161,828 brought forward from the pre- 
ceding year. Profits were apportioned as- 
follows: 



Dividends *4 4 0.990 

Expenditure on bank premises at 

brandies 47.269 4»- 

Business taxes 24.983.49 

< ’ontrlbutlon to officers' pension fund 10. 906. 09 

Reserved for additional rebate on • ur- 

rent loans r*f.0O> 

Reserved for depreciation of bonds 

and securities 100.090 90 

Transferred to reserve fund 100.000.94> 



*774.2.'.S 25 



Reaving at credit of profit and l<».«s 

account. September 30, .... *M.S?2 09 

The capital stock paid in is $4,000, 000; 
reserve fund, $4,800,000; deposits in excess 
of $36,000,000, and the total assets, $50.- 
38 4,268.90. 



Report of the affairs of the Standard 
Bank of Canada at the close of its thirty- 
ninth year, ending January 31, shows sub- 
stantial growth. Net profits for the past 
\ear, after the usual deductions, represent 
21.16 per cent, on the average paid-up capi- 
tal, or 9.47 per cent, on capital, reserve and 
undivided profits. From the profits $200,000 
was transferred to the reserve fund and 
there was added to the same fund $430,965 
received from premium on new stock. De- 
posits of this hank now exceed $33,000,4)00. 
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February 11th, 1889 — a quarter of a century ago — the Security began business 
with a capital of $29,000. The city then had a population of less than 50,000. 
Today, Los Angeles is a metropolis of 450,000 inhabitants. The Security has 
kept pace with it. The bank’s capital is now $1,794,600, with a surplus of 
$1,100,000, and undivided profits, $790,000. 

One year after the bank started business it had $247,648 deposits. Today its 
deposits are well in excess of $41,000,000. During its entire history the 
Security has been under practically the same management. 





: 




Capital 


Total Number of 

Resources Depositors 


Deposits 


1889 


(Feb. 


11) 


$29,000.00 








1890 


(Jan. 


1) 


68,100.00 


$231,386.00 


359 


$154,007.00 


1894 






100,000.00 


723,692.00 


1,880 


592,575.00 


1809 






100,000.00 


1,877,195.00 


4,079 


1,721,614.00 


1004 






300,000.00 


7,685,330.00 


15,668 


7.153,503.00 


1900 






830,000.00 


23,980,670.00 


54,930 


22,540,128.00 


1914 






1,104,600.00 


45,042,308.19 


87.906 


41,468,340.81 



Lj&sahxgsBMK 

Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 

SECURITY BUILDING EQUITABLE BRANCH 

Fifth and Spring First and Spring 

LOS ANGELES 
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— At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Royal Trust Company in 
Montreal, H. V. Meredith, the former vice- 
president, was elected president in place of 
the late Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, 
who was president of the company since 
1899, when it was organized. Sir William 
C. Van Horne, K. C. M. G., was elected 
vice-president, succeeding Mr. Meredith. 
The resignation of A. Macnider, who is 
leaving Canada to reside in England, was 
accepted, and Sir Frederick Williams Tay- 
lor, general manager of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, was elected to his seat on the board 
and executive committee. 

— A meeting was held in Toronto recently 
to consider the organization of the Asso- 
ciated Bank Clerks of Canada. 

— A branch of the Quebec Bank has been 
opened at Ottawa, corner of Dalhousie and 
York streets, to be known as Market 
Branch, with L. DeG. Garand manager. 



— Yorkton, Sask., has a new branch of 
the Bank of Montreal, with W. H. Tennant 
acting manager. 

— Net profits of the Bank of Nova Scotia 
for last year were $1,210,774. Dividends at 
the rate of fourteen per cent, a year ab- 
sorbed $814,504.60. After making other pro- 
visions the sum of $110,000 was transferred 
to the reserve fund, which now amounts to 
$11,000,000. Deposits of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia on December 31 last were $55,976.- 
385, and total resources, $80,151,829.99. 
The capital is $6,000,000 and reserve fund. 
$11,000,000. 

— At the last annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Bank of Hamilton, James 
Turnbull, president and manager, resigned, 
having reached his sixtv-fifth year. The 
board of directors presen ted him with an 
honorarium of $20,000. Mr. Turnbull will 
remain a member of the board. John Per- 
eival Bell was elected general manager of 
the bank. 
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The Bankers Currency Holder 



A S Will be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations this is a very simple de- 
vice, but banks that have tried it have 
found it a useful one. It is made of steel 



and there is but one movable part. It holds 
bills, notes and checks safely and compactly, 
obviating the use of rubber bands, tape, etc., 
and compressing bills into small compass. 
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The Burden of War Preparation 



S CARCELY less costly than war itself has become the enor- 
mous burden of expenditure for military and naval prepara- 
tion which modern .nations find it incumbent to impose upon 
themselves for their protection against the possible assaults of rivals 
which may never materialize. This constantly growing outlay to 
ward off the evils of war constitutes a considerable burden under 
which the race must march in its struggle for economic advance- 
ment. 

Some figures dealing with this subject were presented a short 
time ago in the monthly letter of the People’s National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, from which we quote : 

“In connection with the cost of militarism a letter addressed to 
the president of the People’s National Bank by Col. Samuei. 
Harden Church, of the Pennsylvania system, has a direct bearing. 
Col. Church, after referring to a paragraph in the January letter 
of this bank, states that while in Europe last summer he made the 
somewhat startling discovery that articles frequently purchased in 
Parisian shops can be bought to better advantage as regards qual- 
ity, attractive models and price, in New York than in Paris. He 
learned upon inquiry of Frenchmen of high position the reason 
for high prices abroad. ‘They replied,’ he says, ‘without hesitation, 
that the rise in prices, not only in Paris, but throughout Europe, 
was due to the extra war taxes prevailing everywhere. For exam- 
ple, every soul in the population of France, young and old, and 
both sexes included, is required to pay on the average $7 a year for 
the maintenance of the army and navy, and this does not include 
pensions.’ 

“Col. Church recently made a special study of this subject, and 
he has favored the People’s National Bank with some figures, show- 
ing the cost of war preparation for each of the ten principal nations, 
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without including pensions or the destruction caused by past wars. 
A portion of Col. Church's statements is tabulated as follows: 



PROPORTION OF TOTAL MILITARY CHARGES TO TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES OF TEN NATIONS 



Cost per 
unit of 

Total Cost of Per popu- 

Country. Expenditures. Army and Navy. Cent. lation. 

Austria-Hungary $890,656,000 $87, 244,000 09.8 $1.70 

France * 877,292,000 270,918,000 80.9 7.00 

Germany . 781,286,000 818,446,000 43.5 4.90 

Great Britain 997.’n0,000 841,820,000 34.3 7.60 

Italy 500,595,000 120,676,000 24.1 3.45 

Japan 284,454,000 92,601,000 82.5 1.79 

Russia 1,360,054,000 819,770,000 23.5 2.00 

Spain 224,526,000 51,867,000 22.9 2.55 

Turkey 154,038,000 48,294,000 81.4 2.18 

United States 654,138,000 283,086,000 43.3 3.07 



Totals $6,674,442,000 $1,934,222,000 29.0 $3.33 



“The foregoing figures are for the fiscal year 1911, and as 
stated, do not include past war pensions. Since 1911 the Balkan 
war has changed the map of Europe in some important respects, 
and Euopean nations have greatly increased financial burdens in 
preparation for problematical future wars. Altogether apart from 
the ethical side of the question, it must be obvious to all thinking 
persons that such huge burdens impair the economic efficiency of 
nations; and, if effect is carefully traced back to cause, will be found 
largely responsible for the social unrest in Europe.” 

It will be seen that in the percentage of military and naval out- 
lay to total expenditures only one nation in the list — Germany — 
surpasses the United States. 

Interesting observations arc made in a recent issue of “The 
Statist” (London) on “The Burden of Armaments,” the view be- 
ing expressed that while the huge military outlays are deplorable, 
they have not yet reached a point where they seriously threaten the 
prosperity of the leading nations. 

“Readers,” says “The Statist,” “whose memories go back to 
the Franco-German war will remember how often since then the 
cry against the burden of armaments has been raised; how little it 
has effected; and how soon it has usually subsided. Immediately 
after that great struggle the Continental nations began to adopt 
one after another the German plan of universal liability to military 
service. In consequence, it was generally held in this country that 
such extravagant preparations for war must lead to the impoverish- 
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ment, if not to the pauperization, of the competing Anfer 

the South African war Germany began to build a gl^^£$yrThat 
led to a very considerable increase in our own naval armaments; 
and again the cry was raised that it must lead to bankruptcy. In- 
stead, the period since the Franco-German war has, in fact, wit- 
nessed the greatest expansion of trade and the most remarkable in- 
crease in wealth the world has ever seen. Moreover, strange to say, 
Germany, the country which began the system of universal liability 
to military service, and which, at a later date, began the competition 
in naval armaments, has of all European countries made the great- 
est progress economically. 

“Our readers, then, will do well not to attach overmuch impor- 
tance to the predictions that are now being so readily indulged in. 
At the same time, the competition in armaments which is going on 
is most deplorable. It is wasting money in preparations for mutual 
slaughter which ought to be laid out in making the world better 
than the present generation found it; and it is encouraging the in- 
ventive to turn the great talents with which Nature has endowed 
them away from the pursuit of what is good and beneficial to the 
rendering more deadly weapons of war. No man of ordinary hu- 
man feelings will, then, dispute that the present outlay upon the 
means of destroying life is disgraceful to our generation and inju- 
rious to humanity. But mere outcry against the competition in 
armaments will do little. As w'e have iust been pointing out, such 
an outcry has been raised again and again, and has died out rapidly 
because it was helpless in the matter. Those, then, who really de- 
sire to lead the nations into a better course ought to ask themselves, 
firstly, what are the causes which are turning the nations of Europe 
at present into so many armed camps? and are there any practicable 
means of putting a stop to a madness which, though it does not stop 
progress, is clearly inimical to it?" 

First among the causes for this mad rush for armaments, “The 
Statist" places the antagonism between Germany and France, but 
sees no practicable way of diminishing this. Finally, this admoni- 
tion is given those who condemn the large expenditures for war 
preparations : 

“Those who are impatient of the costliness of the preparations 
that are going on, and who are crying out for a course of conduct 
which would be much more likely to increase than to lessen the 
dangers, should, in the first place, address themselves to the re- 
moval of some at least of the perils, oppressions, and grievances 
which are making the nations feel that any sacrifice is better than 
invasion, partition, and possibly servitude. Can the evils which the 
peoples are endeavoring to safeguard themselves from by means of 
armaments be got rid of by any less costly course of action ? 
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“There is no use appealing to high morality. The Sermon on 
the Mount has been before the world for two thousand years, and 
there is just as little sign now as there was when it was first 
preached of the ending of war. Appeals to men’s better nature 
have been made in all ages and countries, and have always proved 
futile. Is there any practical way of assuring the man of business 
and the man of affairs that a snare is not being laid for them? If 
such can be found it is not wholly improbable that both may be 
persuaded to try a new experiment. If we cannot find any such 
device we. may cry ourselves hoarse, but we shall make no impres- 
sion upon the practical man.” 

The search for the remedy will go on, of course. Addressing 
the New York State Bankers Assocation in annual convention at 
Ottawa last summer, Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of the 
Mint, found an inspiring example in the relations of Canada and 
the United States. He said: 



“It is often said of those of us who are optimistic about peace 
that we fail to take account of human nature and that human na- 
ture is just the same as it has been in the past. It may be that in 
some respects human nature has changed but little, but I am sure 
the human kind has been learning something as the years have 
passed, and that in this day of schools, newspapers, and free speech 
the people cannot be buncoed into war for glory, and 
somebody else’s glory, as easily as in the past. It used 
to be that war was the common business of mankind, 
but the energies of men have been turned into another chan- 
nel. This is the Economic Age, the age of Industry and Com- 
merce, an age of hope and ambition lor the common man, when 
every man is striving to better his condition and make the condi- 
tion of his children better than his own. The conditions are not the 
same as of old; the interests are not the same. It makes a lot of 
difference with human nature if when you are mad enough to burn 
down a man’s house you find that you own stock in the insurance 
company. 

“Wars are out of date when good will has become a commercial 
asset. Why, in the orchard country out West, and I believe in 
Ontario, they won’t allow a man to pack his own apples for ship- 
ment, so anxious are they that the distant stranger shall have a 
square deal. If a sale of American securities is made to a friendly 
people with disappointing results the loss to America far exceeds 
any possible gain. We simply cannot afford to injure another 
people, by hook or by crook. 

“Men have learned that as a plain commercial proposition there 
is more to gain by trading with a neighbor than by killing him, or 
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even by governing him; and for proof of the last proposition see the 
experience of England with her North American colonies. 

“And so the most preposterous thing in Christendom to-day is 
the spectacle of the so-called civilized nations spending more than 
one-half of all their revenues in preparation for defense against 
each other, each protesting, and I believe honestly, that it will never 
make an attack. Germany, in addition to her regular appropria- 
tions for military purposes, now calls for a special contribution 
from capital of $250,000,000, every dollar needed by her industries, 
to be expended upon fortresses and equipment, and France, 
spurred on by the action of Germany, levies new taxes and floats 
new loans to maintain the equilibrium. 

“At this opportune time Canada and the United States hold up 
an inspiring example to the world. Four thousand miles of com- 
mon frontier without a fortress or a gun; 100 years of peace, with 
every disagreement settled by diplomacy or arbitration, and with- 
out a dollar expended in preparation for war with each other. It is 
worthy of celebration! We ought to begin a year in advance and 
make it a memorable year for our children and for all the burdened 
children of men.” 

“It seems to me to be very appropriate that of all people the 
bankers should be foi'emost in a celebration of peace. The banker 
knows better than anyone else how many are the ties of interest that 
bind the modern nations together. He knows better than anyone 
else that war is not only barbarous in its cruelties, but barbarous 
in its ignorance of common interests. 

“One of the most persuasive books of recent years is entitled 
‘The Great Illusion,’ and the illusion of which it treats is the idea 
that any people can possibly benefit itself by conquering, impov- 
erishing or even annexing, forcibly, another people. The author 
shows that if it were possible for a German army to capture Lon- 
don there is nothing it could do to disturb the activities or pros- 
perity of its inhabitants that would not react disastrously upon the 
people of Germany. It might he able to loot the Bank of Eng- 
land, but if the Bank of England was looted there would be a panic 
throughout the world, and nowhere greater than in Berlin. An 
illustration of this was afforded two years ago when a German 
warship steamed into a port of Morocco, with a remotely implied 
threat of war with France, with the result that so much French 
money was withdrawn from Germany that the Imperial Bank was 
obliged to expand its loans by $200,000,000 within thirty days, and 
meantime the Berlin Stock Exchange was in panic and German 
industries lost hundreds of millions more. No nation liveth to itself 
alone in the twentieth century. The wealth of the world is now a 
common fund. There is a reservoir in London, another in New 
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York, another in Montreal, and others elsewhere, but they are all 
connected. You can’t draw down the supply of capital in one with- 
out affecting the supply in all. You cannot burn up, confiscate or 
destroy property anywhere that the whole civilized world does not 
suffer loss.” 

As nations virtually approach nearer one another through mul- 
tiplication of the means of communication, the consciousness of 
their economic interdependence becomes clearer. And when one 
nation comes to understand that in attempting to subjugate and 
humiliate another nation it is really harming itself, it may tend to 
restrain the eagerness for war. Perhaps a realization of this eco- 
nomic factor, from the standpoint of enlightened selfishness, may 
operate more powerfully to prevent war than sentimental long- 
ings for the day when the swords shall be beaten into plowshares 
and the spears into pruning-hooks. 



THE BANKS AND THE PUBLIC 



T HIS topic does not imply that the banks are entities existing 
distinct from the public, for such is not the case. The banks 
are owned by the public largely, and are sustained wholly 
by the public as depositors and borrowers. Nearly 500,000 people 
are owners of national bank sbai’es, while there are many more 
shareholders of State banks, which greatly outnumber the national 
institutions. Of course the number of depositors runs into the 
millions. The banks are, like practically every other form of large 
and successful business enterprise, not dependent upon a small 
class of rich patrons, but derive their support from the sendees 
rendered to the great masses of the community. Their business con- 
sists less in creating credits than in examining, testing, assuring 
and circidating them. They inspect credit and certify to it, thus 
giving it currency. 

For the sendees w r hich the banks render the community their 
shareholders receive on the average in the shape of dividends a 
little over six and one-half per cent, on the capital and surplus em- 
ployed. This is for the national banks, and the return on State 
bank stocks is probably approximately the same. If the total 
business transactions of the banks were taken as the basis of com- 
putation, it would be found that the percentage of return 
would be much lessened; or, again, if the percentage w r ere com- 
puted on the funds employed other than capital — that is, the de- 
posits — the percentage of return w'ould be much smaller than above 
quoted. 
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The fact is that the banks of the country, considering the ser- 
vices they render, receive only a very moderate profit. While there 
are some special risks inseparable from the business of even the 
best-managed hanks, no well-conducted hank engages in specula- 
tion in the ordinary sense. 

A better knowledge of the organization of banks, their man- 
agement, methods of doing business and the intimate relations they 
bear to every line of production and trade would make for the 
mutual advantage of the banks and the public. It is reported that 
some $129,000,000 was lost last year through “investments” made 
with the “get-rich-quick” speculators. Much of this might have 
been saved had the advice of bankers been taken before “investing”. 
Our people should be gradually trained to do their investing 
through the bankers, as is the custom in some European countries. 

In New York recently there was a “run” on one of the oldest 
and strongest savings banks, simply through ignorance. Doubtless 
most of the frightened depositors who withdrew their money did 
not know that there was much difference, if any, in point of organ- 
ization and management, between a hank of this character and one 
of the so-called “foreign hanks” which collect money from the con- 
fiding and run away with it almost as soon as obtained. And the 
savings banks of New York have done little or nothing to inform 
them of the difference. 

The people should be informed how the banks are organized, 
what legal safeguards are thrown around them, how they are man- 
aged, and above all the vast and indispensable sendees they render 
to industry, trade and labor. 

It was reported (we hope incorrectly) not long ago that the 
labor unions of a certain western city were going to withdraw 
$6,000,000 from the banks in order to punish the manufacturers of 
that city for following a policy the labor leaders did not like. Pun- 
ishment of this kind would no doubt be effectual, but at what fright- 
ful cost to labor itself! 



Who can deny that many sections of the new banking law rep- 
resent a prejudice against banks based upon a lack of understand- 
ing of what the hanks are really doing for the country’s welfare? 
Yet the fault is not so much with Congress as with the banks, so 
busily engrossed in their own affairs as to leave them no time to 
tell the public that they are not the baneful institutions they are 
proclaimed to be by the demagogues. 



Prejudices against hanks find their way into restrictive statutes, 
increased taxes and other acts aimed to hamper the conduct of bank- 
ing. Were the people more fully informed as to the real nature of 
the banks and their sendees, we should find in time a legislative at- 
titude toward these institutions that would be very helpful in add- 
ing to their efficient sendee to the people. 
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THINGS NOT WHAT THEY SEEM 



C OMMENTING on the new Federal Reserve Act, “The 
Statist” (London) says: 

“It will be seen that Congress has been anxious to guard 
against inflation, and, at the same time, to prevent such a break- 
down of the banking system as occurred in 1907. Consequently, 
for the first time since the great Civil War the United States will 
be in possession of what ought to be an elastic currency. 

“Whether the means adopted to secure this are the wisest and 
most scientific is an entirely different question. We ourselves be- 
lieve that free trade is good in banking as in all other departments 
of business. Therefore, we venture to think that bankers ought to 
be trusted to a much greater extent than they are trusted by the law 
of almost any country at present. 

“In the United States, however, the new measure is clearly in- 
spired by the belief that great masses of capital in the hands of a 
comparatively small number of persons are inevitably liable to be 
used to the injury of the community; and, therefore, that stringent 
regulation is indispensable if such a result is to be prevented. 

“We do not answer this argument with a priori reasoning, 
which, frankly, we think of absolutely no value. We point, on the 
contrary, to the history of the Bank of France. It is not bound to 
keep reserves. Nor is it fined if it draws upon its reserves more 
than a Government official might think advisable. And yet there is 
not in the whole world a great bank conducted with more skill and 
success than the Bank of France. 

“American legislators, though they will not admit our conclu- 
sion, are practically acting upon it, for while they lay down in the 
most solemn manner rules as to the reserves which must be kept, 
they turn about in the same breath and authorize their Reserve 
Board to dispense with all these rules and allow the banks to draw 
upon their reserves to any extent so long as the banks pay the Gov- 
ernment for the privilege. Practically, then, what we see is a repe- 
tition of what has been going on upon the Continent for so long — a 
make-believe stringency of regulation, and a real laxity in enforc- 
ing the regulations when an emergency arises.” 

“The Statist” might have gone further and pointed out that 
while the new act pretends to authorize a Government currency it 
actually provides for bank notes, secured by the banks’ collateral in 
the form of commercial paper and gold. If to this should be added 
the further charge that a central bank is established under the guise 
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of a system of reserve banks, it would look like a charge of insin- 
cerity on the part of Congress in dealing with this important sub- 
ject. Actually, these little discrepancies represent the concessions 
that our hanking legislation must make to political prejudice. A 
central bank, purely as such, is unpopular; but call it a system of 
reserve banks, and it is accepted by everybody. So with bank notes, 
they are unpopular as such, but are all right if you call them Gov- 
ernment notes. 



BANKING RECIPROCITY 



C ONGRESS in legislating for the establishment of branches of 
the national banks in foreign countries probably gave little 
consideration to two important elements of the problem. 

To establish a branch of an American national bank in a for- 
eign country requires something more than a mere enabling act by 
the American Congress. It requires affirmative action on the part 
of the banks, and it also presupposes the permission of the foreign 
government whose territory our banks propose to invade. We hear 
a great deal, for example, about establishing American banks (that 
is, United States banks) in Latin America, but nothing as to 
whether the Latin- American countries will permit our banks to do 
business there. Presumably they will, inasmuch as in most of those 
countries the banks of other foreign countries are already repre- 
sented. But as a rule the representation is not by a branch, but by 
a bank organized for the specific purpose of carrying on business in 
that part of the world. Another plan is to acquire a controlling 
interest in some bank already well established — a plan much less 
likely to incur hostility on the part of the government, the existing 
banks and the business interests generally than where the branch 
of some American bank is sought to be set up. 

There is another very important aspect of this question. 

Several of the New York banks are already proceeding on the 
assumption that there will be no obstacles to the establishment of 
branches of these institutions in London, and perhaps in other 
European capitals. Probably this assumption may be well 
founded, but it would not be surprising if in some countries consid- 
erable opposition to this tanking invasion is encountered. 

It may be pointed out also that certain members of the Ameri- 
can Union of States have not been very hospitable to foreign banks 
seeking to establish themselves here. The laws of New York, for 
example, not only require legitimate banks to comply with require- 
ments primarily intended to keep out banking crooks, but also nar- 
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rowdy restrict the business which these banks mav transact. They 
* • • 

cannot receive deposits, although there seems no good reason why 
the New York branches of some of the great and strong foreign 
banks should be thus restricted. 

As American hanks gradually extend their operations into for- 
eign countries, the necessity of adopting a policy of reciprocity in 
banking may become apparent to our legislative bodies, that is if we 
expect to see our hanks given a fair field abroad. For it is apparent 
that if w r e continue to circumscribe the operation of foreign branch 
banks here, other nations may pursue a like policy toward our banks 
established in their dominions. 



LAND-BANK SCHEMES 



T HESE are cropping out in Congress and in the various States 
at a rate which certainly assures “easy money” to the 
farmers of the country. 

With the general purpose of these schemes, that is the furnish- 
ing of needed funds to the farmers of the country on the best terms 
that the business of supplying such funds will warrant — with this 
aim we are in hearty sympathy. 

We cannot see that there is am’ lack of offering of funds to 
the farmer. "Whether the rates demanded, all things considered, 
generally exceed a just amount — that question is at least 
debatable. 

It seems to us that substantial advantages would accrue to the 
fanners of the country if there were in existence a central credit 
organization of some kind that would, in so far as possible, stand- 
ardize farm loans. This would assure the buyer of these mortgages, 
or of the bonds based thereon, that every farm loan negotiated 
through this central agency conforms to certain requirements as 
to inspection and appraisement of land and buildings, and that all 
the factors entering into the security for such loan had been eare- 
fullv considered. 

We are inclined to the belief that the banks and loan organiza- 
tions already handling this business can care for it more efficiently 
than any newly-created agency' can, for they are familiar with the 
business by experience. Tf these hanks and organizations could in 
some way' be affiliated in a central body', however, that would act 
as a testing instrumentality', the farm mortgage might be stand- 
ardized and given greater currency' in the investment markets, thus 
assuring the American farmer an abundant supply' of funds at fair 
rates. 
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But the proposal that seems to meet most favor in Congress 
does not contemplate any strong central credit organization like 
that above suggested. On the contrary, it contemplates the crea- 
tion of a series of small land banks, with a capital as low as $10,000, 
these institutions to issue bonds against mortgages, relending the 
proceeds to the extent of fifteen times their capital. They may also 
receive deposits to be lent out on farm mortgages and do a limited 
commercial banking business. 

This we regard as an exceedingly lame attempt to help the 
farmer. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the borrower 
will have to pay the cost of keeping up these numerous new con- 
cerns. Moreover their number is so great, and the capital of each 
institution so small, that they will be totally ineffective in giving the 
American farm loan the one thing it needs— a certain degree of 
standardizing that would give it a wider market at home and 
perhaps abroad. 



MORE CAUTION NEEDED 



N EWSPAPERS in exulting over the selection of their home 
towns as sites of Federal Reserve Banks ought to be a trifle 
more discreet than the Philadelphia “Inquirer” was in the 
following, taken from the issue of February 11 : 

“New influences have been brought to bear which will result in 
the establishment of a regional bank in this city, according to Con- 
gressman A. Mitchell Palmer, President Wilson’s legislative 
lieutenant and candidate for the Democratic nomination for United 
States Senator. 

“Following a conference yesterday with Vance McCormick, 
candidate for the Democratic nomination for Governor, Roland S. 
Morris and other leaders of the State party. Congressman 
Palmer emphatically declared that Philadelphia is assured of one 
of the new Government financial institutions. 

“ ‘Philadelphia was given a new Federal judge in Washing- 
ton on Monday,’ said Mr. Palmer, before leaving this city for 
Easton. ‘The next thing you will receive will be a regional bank. 
It is a safe wager that a bank will be located here, as new influences 
have been put to work to bring it about.’ ” 



Philadelphia, on account of its importance as a manufacturing 
and commercial centre, and because of the size, number anil strength 
of its banks, is fairly entitled to a Federal Reserve Bank. What 
amazes us is that “new influences” should be necessary to secure 
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the location of a Federal Reserve Bank there. By coupling the 
statement quoted with the assertion that “President Wilson's leg- 
islative lieutenant” gave the information, it may be inferred that 
these new influences are of a political character. Doubtless the 
“Inquirer’s” jubilant spirit caused it to be somewhat indiscreet in 
giving vent to its satisfaction over the alluring prospect of having 
a Federal Reserve Bank in Philadelphia. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate for the new Reserve sys- 
tem than for it to fall under the just imputation that its course, at 
this early stage, is being shaped by political influence. 



THE MORGAN FIRM AND THE NEW HAVEN 

PROPERTIES 



T HE dignified and effective reply made by Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. to the letter of inquiry addressed to the firm by 
Howard Elliott, president of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad, in regard to the financial relations between 
the banking house and the road should go far toward silencing the 
criticisms so freely indulged in respecting these relations. It turns 
out that the Morgan firm instead of deriving enormous profits from 
financing the New Haven properties has profited to the exact ex- 
tent of $350,265.12. This was derived from transactions totaling 
$332,082,803, extending over a period of twenty yeai*s, and repre- 
sents an annual profit of about $17,500. 

Great banking-houses in New York are popularly supposed to 
be the embodiment of that malign and mysterious force wliieh the 
politician conjures up to frighten the public. They are believed to 
be “the money power,” executing sinister designs against the people 
and making enormous profits from these operations. Assertions to 
this effect are frequently made. They travel far and wide and are 
received as true statements by the majority of mankind who are 
ever ready to credit evil reports about banks and capitalists. The 
clear and definite statement made by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
will perhaps receive less attention than the sensational reports that 
brought it forth, for the truth is always leaden-footed while lies 
speed on the wings of the wand. But the reply of the firm to the 
rumors so freely circulated will nevertheless have an excellent effect 
among thinking people, and it should serve to hearten other bank- 



ers and large business establishments that have shown reluctance in 
repelling unjust attacks made upon them. 

As a rule the politicians and newspapers that thrive on arousing 
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popular clamor against capital and its real or supposed representa- 
tives confine themselves to general denunciations of “Wall Street” 
and “the money power,” and it is not easy to make reply to these 
generalities. But when, as in this instance, specific assertions are 
made it is comparatively easy to show their falsity. 

This incident should serve to call attention to the fact that great 
railway and industrial enterprises must continue to employ the 
services of large banking-houses of established reputation and pow- 
er. Even governments cannot wholly dispense with such services, 
for there are times when “popular” loans fail to interest the public 
in sufficient numbers to meet urgent needs. Much less can railway 
or industrial enterprises afford to dispense with the help of large 
banking-houses having an established reputation and the connec- 
tions that enable them quickly to market a very large issue of secu- 
rities. Were they to try to get along without such assistance they 
might find themselves at critical moments in a very unpleasant sit- 
uation and unable promptly to obtain funds at a time when most 
needed. 

The fact is that these large financial houses really perform an 
important and almost indispensable service to the great railways 
and industries, to investors and to the public. Considering the ex- 
tent of this service, there appears no substantial evidence that it is 
overpaid. The Morgan statement clearly indicates the contrary. 
Certainly a frank detailed exhibition of the relations of this firm 
with the New Haven properties ought to serve a good purpose in 
removing any real ground for criticism of these relations and also 
tend to cause newspapers and others to be more careful hereafter in 
making assertions unsupported bv facts. 



LEGISLATING AGAINST THE NEW YORK BANKS. 



F ROM two widely different sources come statements to the effect 
that the new banking and currency law was aimed at the banks 
of New York. Under the heading, “Palmer Hits New York 
Banks,” there was recently printed this newspaper dispatch from 
Pittsburgh : 

“Representative A. Mitcheli, Palmer, member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, to-night discussed recent legislation 
before the Pittsburgh Chapter, American Institute of Banking, 
and praised the new currency law. He said: 

“ ‘The enactment of the banking and currency law will result 
more directly in enlarging opportunities of individuals in the busi- 
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ness world than any other change in our laws. It has broken the 
back of the money monopoly and will free the country from the 
domination of great interests that have centered in that reservoir 
for the moneys of the people — New York.’ ” 

The solicitude of the Pennsylvania statesman for “the moneys 
of the people” is truly affecting. Now that these funds are to be 
taken away from the wicked hanks of New Y ork and placed under 
the stainless shield of politically-controlled concerns, his mind may 
be at peace. 

From the Far West comes further evidence of a like character, 
though more temperately put. Speaking before the Ad Club at 
Spokane, Washington, on February 18, W. D. Vincent, vice- 
president of the Old National Bank of that city, and one of the 
well-known and successful bankers of the Northwest, said: 

“The next thing after this panic-proof operation is in order will 
be the change in the currents of credit. Everything now tends to 
New York. I believe that one of the intentions of the law was to 
decentralize or dehorn New York, and they have done it beauti- 
fully. A great deal of the business that is now done by Spokane 
through New York will eventually find its center in San Francisco, 
and I don’t see, if the law continues without amendment, how it can 
work otherwise, so the direct trade current between here and New 
York will get into an eddy or whirlpool around our center here and 
around different centers throughout the United States.” 

As a considerable portion of Spokane's tributary territory— 
the Inland Empire — is a cattle country, Mr. Vincent in employ- 
ing the word “dehorn” uses a native locution. He did not, we sup- 
pose, mean to imply that the banks of New York were possessed of 
the horns and the tail commonly ascribed to the Arch Enemy of 
mankind. This conception of the New York banks doubtless pre- 
vails in political circles, but other bankers know better. 

These addresses made in widely-separated sections of the coun- 
try emphasize very clearly what is thought to have been a leading 
aim of the new banking and currency law. 

It is doubtful if the law will be of much importance 
in this respect. Legislative attempts to deprive New York 
of its commercial and financial power are likely to be 
fut^e, and for the very simple yet wholly sufficient rea- 
son that N ew \ ork does not owe its commanding posi- 
tion so much to legislation as to its splendid natural location which 
has made it one of the world’s great commercial and financial cen- 
ters. For Congress to attempt to change this condition by legisla- 
^diculous. 
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ARE THE CLEARING-HOUSES TO BE SUP- 
PLANTED BY THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

BANKS? 



O NE of the features of the new Federal Reserve Act regarded 
with some apprehension by bankers is the following provision, 
found in section 16 : 

“The Federal Reserve Board shall make and promulgate from 
time to time regulations governing the transfer of funds and 
charges therefor among Federal Reserve Banks and their branches, 
and may at its discretion exercise the functions of a clearing-house 
for such Federal Reserve Banks or may designate a Federal Re- 
serve Bank to exercise such functions, and may also require each 
such bank to exercise the functions of a clearing-house for its mem- 
ber banks.” 



This would seem to contemplate not only that each Federal Re- 
serve Bank mav exercise clearing-house functions for its immediate 
members, but that the Federal Reserve Board may perform a sim- 
ilar sendee for other Reserve Banks or for all of them. 

Should this permissive provision of the Federal Reserve Act be- 
come operative, the effect would be, in time, to supplant the existing 
clearing-houses with the Federal Reserve Banks or the Federal Re- 
serve Board, thus displacing the clearing-house, one of the most 
effective pieces of financial machinery evolved by American bank- 
ing experience. 

Of course, there is no question as to the possibility of devising 
another piece of mechanism to do the work now done by the clear- 
ing-houses of the country, but it is a question whether any new 
mechanism can, for a long time at least, perform this service as 
efficiently as it is now being performed. 

Clearing-houses have grown out of the needs of the banks and 
are purely the product of experience. They have developed to a 
high degree of efficiency, not only in performing exchange func- 
tions but in other respects as well. Gradually they have assumed 
supervisory powers over the banks and have through the scrutiny 
exercised over their members contributed to throwing greater safe- 
guards around banking operations. This extension of clearing- 
house functions exhibited a phase of the tendency among banks to 
devise methods for conducting their business as developed out of 
the needs which experience has brought to light. In fact, when 
the Federal Reserve Act was passed no careful student of Ameri- 
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can banking could have failed to observe the obvious fact that the 
clearing-house was gradually extending its activities in a manner 
that promised an early and complete remedy for the shortcomings 
in our banking system, so far as these were due to the banking 
mechanism. Tliis development threatens to be arrested and pos- 
sibly superseded altogether by the activities of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Federal Reserve Board. 

It remains to be seen whether the intervention of Government 
into the direction of the banking machinery will be as efficient as the 
instrumentalities the bank themselves had developed out of their 
own experiences. 



RAILWAY PRESIDENT SPEAKS UP FOR 
HIS COMPANY 



A T the annual shareholders’ meeting of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
x\. road Company, held in Philadelphia, March 10, President 
Samuel Rea in his address to the shareholders took occasion 
to deny most vigorously the charge that this company had attempt- 
ed to mislead the public and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in regard to the company’s net earnings. He further said : 

“No serious public consideration is at present being given to the 
investors who have furnished the capital for all the railroads, and 
thereby provided the most substantial foundations for the past and 
present progress of the country, and without the prosperity of the 
railroads the country cannot prosper. 

“What is the present situation? The railroads are prevented 
from charging reasonable rates; they have sustained a serious loss 
in revenue; they are prevented from furnishing facilities so as to 
be prepared to meet the reasonable transportation needs; every 
occasion is being used to publicly discredit them ; and the result is 
that there must be enforced economies. 

“If large numbers of railroad men and others depending on 
railroads for every character of supplies and work are out of em- 
ployment, and a general loss of confidence exists, and suspicion has 
been engendered, no attempt must be made to place tliis responsi- 
bility upon the railroad management. They have issued warnings 
and made petition for fair dealing, but without effect. The time 
has come when all fair-minded men, and investors as a whole, must 
individually and collectively insist on their State and Federal Sena- 
tors, Representatives and Government, that they are a part of the 
nation, entitled to at least fair consideration. 
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“This statement is not made to predict calamity, but it is made 
to prevent calamity, and because, heretofore, we have used our ef- 
forts to influence investors from asserting their rights, but we will 
no longer occupy that position while every other interest in this 
country petitions for their own special welfare, and are having the 
benefits of legislative protection.” 

For so long “efficiency experts,” “statesmen,” “publicists,” 
“people’s champions” and others having like profound knowledge 
of railroading have gone on criticising the railroads without rebuke, 
that it is refreshing to hear from a practical railroad man like Pres- 
ident Rea a spirited defense of his own well-managed property and 
of other railroads as well. 

Although the business of the country has slackened somewhat, 
the falling off in the net earnings of the railways is out of pro- 
portion to this lessened activity. For while in many instances gross 
earnings are higher, the ratio of net show's a tendency to steady and 
marked decline. Prices of the shares of even the best of the railway 
properties have gone down to the low point of depression periods. 

Already there is much talk, in Congress and elsewhere, favor- 
able to ownership and operation of the railways by the Govern- 
ment. Many of the present conditions indicate that there will either 
have to be a considerable reversal in the legislative attitude toward 
the railroads or that Government ownership is inevitable. This is 
a long leap, and one in which the experience of other nations hardly 
affords a satisfactory guide. By many of our people public owner- 
ship and operation of the railways ,is regarded as an undesirable 
innovation. But unless there is some readjustment of present con- 
ditions that will enable the railways to establish a more satisfactory 
relation between income and outgo, the railways themselves may in 
time come to regard this change — startling as it would be— as a 
welcome relief from existing uncertainties. 



EXPRESS COMPANY TO QUIT BUSINESS 



F RIENDS of Government antagonism to business enterprise 
will no doubt find much satisfaction in the announcement that 
the United States Express Company is to retire from business 
and go into liquidation, on the ground that the company can no 
longer successfully compete for business with the extended parcels 
post system. 

No doubt some of the express companies have made large 
profits on small capital and their treatment of the public left a great 
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deal to lie desired. These facts tended to make the demand for a 
parcels post system irresistible. And the express companies, find- 
ing themselves hard hit by the intervention of the Government into 
their field, are not receiving much sympathy. It is contended by 
the express companies that the Government is not paying the rail- 
roads anything like the rate they are and that this enables the Gov- 
ernment unfairly to bid for business. 

Now that the express companies are under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, this would seeni to afford the 
public the necessary protection both with regard to rates and 
service. 

Unquestionably the Government can absorb this branch of the 
carrying trade and put the express companies out of business: but 
the fact remains that before doing this it might be well to ascertain 
whether these companies do not render a special service which the 
Government is unable to supply. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiitiiiiitiiiiitiiiitiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiniiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim: 

Complying With The New Banking 

Law* 



Probable Operation of Reserve Section During First Year 



H EREWITH is a computation 
showing the probable practical 
operation of the bank reserve 
section provisions of the new Federal 
Reserve Act during the first year of the 
formation of the proposed Federal Re- 
serve Banks. It is based on a formula 
prepared for the New York “Times” by 
Representative Robert J. Bulkley of 
Ohio, who is a member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

On December 26 the “Times” print- 
ed an explanation by Mr. Bulkley of 
the probable operation of the bank re- 
serve provision of the new law at the 
expiration of the first three years of the 
actual operation of the new banking 
system. That computation was based 



•From the New York “Times.” 



on the thirty-six month period, because 
after that time the reserve require- 
ments will have reached a permanent 
basis. 

The present computation takes in the 
first twelve months following the offi- 
cial announcement by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the establishment of a 
Federal Reserve Bank, because that is 
the period on which banks entering the 
system will first focus their interest and 
attention. Should Secretary McAdoo 
be able to make his “official announce- 
ment” of “the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank” as early as June 
15 next the period covered by the com- 
putation would be that running from 
June 15, 1911*, to June 15, 1915. To 
be more exact, the computation by Mr. 
Bulkley would cover the second half of 
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the period, becauise it assumes that 
the banks subscribe half of their re- 
quired stock in the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and, under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the banks are 
allowed six months, after they arc noti- 
fied, to pay in one-half of their total 
stock subscriptions. 

The computation shows in a general 
but most illuminating way what the re- 
sult of the reserve shifting might be 
during the first year of making the 
readjustment. Accurate predictions are, 
in the nature of the case, impossible. 
In the December computation it was 
predicted that practically all of the 
national banks would enter the new sys- 
tem and that few State banks would 
enter it at once. This forecast has been 
verified bv the fact that up to February 
23, when all national banks were re- 
quired to have their applications for 
membership in the new system on file, 
all but twenty-eight of the grand total 
of 7,493 national banks of the country 
had agreed to enter the Federal Re- 
serve banking system. These banks 
represent 99.75 per cent, of the total 
national banking capital of the country. 
The twenty-eight which either refused 
or failed to enter were small banks, 
with a total of not more than $2,500,- 
000 for all of the twenty-eight. 

@ 

ALL BANKS IN COMPUTATION 

^^TTH the known fact that 7,465 
national banks have decided to 
enter the system the computation can 
be made more accurately than in De- 
cember. It is impossible to eliminate 
the tw T enty-eight banks that have not 
come into the system, and the compu- 
tation assumes that all national banks, 
including these twenty-eight, have en- 
tered. This was done because the elim- 
ination of the twenty-eight would not 
appreciably affect the general result, 
and because otherwise it would have 
been impossible to obtain exact figures 
as to the condition of the banks at this 
time as a basis for the computation. 



Another added element of accuracy is 
that there is now’ available the national 
bank call showing abstract of national 
bank conditions on January 13, based on 
returns filed by all these banks after the 
law was actually in effect, whereas the 
computation of December, printed in 
the “Times,” had to be based on a pre- 
vious bank call. There are several as- 
sumptions in the computation that will 
be explained in this analysis, but some 
assumptions had to be made before any 
computation could be obtained. 

Mr. Bulkley was asked to prepare 
this computation because he had spe- 
cial supervision over the computations 
that were made for the use of the Con- 
ference Committee of the Senate and 
the House that finally whipped the 
Federal Reserve Act into the law as it 
stands to-day, and because he w'as the 
bank reserve expert of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The Bulkley computation herewith 
presented indicates that during the lirst 
year of the readjustment the shifting 
of reserves that will be required by the 
law ought to be made with comparative 
ease. It indicates that neither of the 
three classes of national banks — the 
country banks, the reserve city banks 
or the central reserve city banks — will 
have to do any rediscounting in order 
to make their subscriptions to stock in 
the Federal Reserve Banks, to maintain 
the required reserves, or to submit to a 
transfer of Government deposits from 
their own vaults into those of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. It indicates that 
there will be a relatively large aitiount 
of funds in possession of the country 
banks, as compared with the central re- 
serve city banks, for expansion of loans. 

The computation indicates what the 
situation would be at the end of the 
first year after the changes, required to 
be made during the first twelve-month 
period, have been accomplished. Ac- 
cording to the showing the country 
banks would within that time contribute 
$29,821,000 of capital to the Federal 
Reserve banks; the reserve city banks 
would put in $18,435,000 of capital, 
and the central reserve city banks 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROBABLE RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS OF NEW 

CURRENCY ACT. 



COUNTRY BANKS. 



Commercial deposits January 13, 1914 $3,982,076,000 

Reserve required against same, 12 per cent 

Savings deposits 755,914,000 

Reserve required against same, 5 per cent 



$357,849,000 

37,795,000 



Total reserve required $395,044,000 

Deposit in Federal Reserve banks, 2-12ths of required reserve 65,940,000 

Capital and surplus January 13, 1914, $994,066,000 ; 3 per cent, subscription. 29,821,000 
United States deposits January 13, 1914 34,264,000 



$130,025,000 



Withdrawals would be: 

2- 5th from Central Reserve City Banks $52,010,000 

3- 5th from Reserve City Banks 78,015,000 



$130,025,000 

Present balance with reserve agents $524,688,000 

Withdrawals 130,025,000 



Leaving balance of 



$394,663,000 



RESERVE CITY BANKS. 

$1,808,770,000 
78,015,000 

$1,730,755,000 



Reserve required against same, 15 per cent $259,613,000 

Savings deposits $98,696,000 

Reserve required against same, 5 per cent 4,934,000 



Total reserve required $264,547,000 

Deposit in Federal Reserve Banks; 3-15th of required reserve $52,909,000 

Capital and surplus, $447,856,000 ; 3 per cent, subscription 13,435,000 

United States deposits 33,626,000 



Payment account of Reserve Banks $99,970,000 

Payment account of country banks 78,015,000 



Total payments $177,985,000 

Present cash holdings $268,681,000 

New requirements, 6-15ths of required reserve 105,818,000 



Release $162,863,000 

Payment made: 

Cash $162,863,000 

From reserve agents .*..... 15,122,000 

Total $177,985,000 

Present balances with central reserve agents $278,098,000 

Withdrawals 15,122,000 



Leaving balance of $262,97 6,000 



Commercial deposits 

Less country bank withdrawals 
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CENTRAL RESERVE CITY BANKS. 

Commercial deposits January 13, 1914 $1,579,645,000 

Withdrawals 

Country Bank . $52,010,000 

City Bank 15,122,000 

Total withdrawals 67,132,000 

Leaving $1,512,513,000 

Reserve required against same, 18 per cent $272,252,000 

Savings deposits 1,244,000 

Resrev required against same, 5 per cent 

Total reserve required $272,314,000 

Deposit in Federal Reserve Banks; 7-18ths of required reserve $105,896,000 

Capital and surplus, $348,195,000 ; 3 per cent, subscription 10,445,000 

United States deposits 8,925,000 

Payment required for own account $125,266,000 

Payment required for account of Reserve Banks 15,122,000 

Payment required for account of Country Banks 52,010,000 

Total $192,398,000 

Present cash holdings January 13, 1914 $429,198,000 

New requirement; ll-18ths of required reserve 166,418,000 

Release $262,780,000 

Total payments required 192,398,000 

Free balance $70,382,000 



RECAPITULATION. 

Total 

Banks. Capital. Reserve. U. S. Deposits. Payments. 

Country $29,821,000 $65,940,000 $34,264,000 $130,025,000 

Reserve 13,435,000 52,909,000 33,626,000 99,970,000 

Central Reserve 10,445,000 105,896,000 8,925,000 125,266,000 

Total $53,701,000 $224,745,000 $76,815,000 $355,261,000 



Banks. 

Country 

Reserve 

Central Reserve 



HOW PAID. 

Cash 
Payment. 
None 



By Draft on 
By Draft on Central Re- 
Reserve Banks, serve Banks. 
$78,015,000 $52,010,000 



$162,863,000 15,122,000 

, 192,398,000 



Total 



$355,261,000 $78,015,000 $67,132,000 



would put in $10,445,000 of capital, 
making a total of $53,701,000 capital. 
Under the law no Federal Reserve Bank 
can be formed with less than $4,000,- 
000 capital. This total of $53,701,000 
is probably sufficient to provide for the 
creation of eleven or twelve Federal Re- 
serve Banks at the very start. 



The country banks would have to 
place with the Federal Reserve Banks 
approximately $65,940,000 of reserves, 
the reserve city banks would put up 
$52,909,000 of reserves with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, while the central 
reserve city banks would contribute 
$105,896,000 to the new Federal Re- 
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serve City Banks, making a total of 
$224,745,000 of reserves put up with 
the Federal Reserve Banks by the na- 
tional banks of the country. 

On account of numerical superiority 
the country banks would furnish more 
than half the capital put into the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks during the first 
twelve-month period. During the same 
period, the computation indicates, the 
national banks of the three central re- 
serve cities of New York, Chicago and 
St. Ix>uis would contribute more than 
half of the reserves required to be 
maintained by the national banks in the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 



DEPOSITS BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT 

'T'HERE are now $76,815,000 of 
x Government deposits in the nation- 
al banks on the showing of the last bank 
call. If these deposits are shifted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury from the 
national banks into the new Federal Re- 
serve Banks the total payment from the 
national banks to the Federal Reserve 
Banks would approximate $355,261,000 
in subscriptions, reserves and Govern- 
ment deposits. 

The computation indicates that the 
country banks would pay no cash, but 
that they would make their total pay- 
ment of $130,025,000 to the Federal 
Reserve Banks by making drafts on the 
reserve city banks for $78,015,000, and 
by making drafts also on the central 
reserve city banks for $52,010,000. But, 
according to the showing of the com- 
putation, the reserve city banks would 
put up in cash $162,863,000, they 
would not rediscount any and they 
would draw on the central reserve city 
banks for $15,122,000. However, the 
actual payment by the reserve city 
banks on “their own account” to the 
Federal Reserve Banks, will amount to 
only $99,970,000. 

The central reserve city banks of 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, ac- 
cording to the showing of the computa- 



tion, would put up in cash $192,398,- 
000, of which $125,266,000 would rep- 
resent the payment on their own ac- 
count to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
while the balance of $67,132,000 would 
represent their payments on account of 
withdrawals by country banks to the 
extent of $52,010,000 and withdrawals 
by the reserve city banks to the ex- 
tent of $15,122,000. 

Assuming that $120,000,000 were 
withdrawn from the United States 
Treasury and put into the new Federal 
Reserve Banks, this being less than the 
approximate amount now* carried from 
day to day in the Treasury that might 
under the new plan be deposited in the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the balance 
statement of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, under the showing of the Bulk- 
ley computation, would be: 



Cash 


$475,261,000 


Loans 




Total 


$475,261,000 


Capital 


§53,701,000 


Deposits 


421,560,000 


Total 


$475,261,000 



This would show a very large cash 
reserve against deposits, permitting not 
only all of the present loans now exist- 
ing in the country to stand exactly as 
they are. but also allowing a very large 
expansion of credit, because the reserve 
which the Federal Reserve Banks them- 
selves are required to hold and main- 
tain is to be only thirty-five per cent, 
of their deposits. 

On this showing the country banks 
would have in their own vaults about 
$120,000,000 more than required by 
law, and they would have balances with 
their reserve agents of $230,000,000 in 
excess of what they need to count as 
reserves. The reserve city banks would 
not have any excess cash, but they 
would have a deposit with reserve 
agents of about $157,000,000 more 
than they could count as reserves, while 
the central reserve city banks would 
have a free balance of $70,000,000. 

This indicates a considerable margin 
of lending power in the hands of the 
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banks without any resort to rediscount. 
Should the country banks, or the re- 
serve city banks, expand their loans 
the}’ would have a greater demand for 
cash and would be obliged to set up 
bigger balances than those here shown 
for the Federal Reserve Banks. This 
operation would probably cause a 
heavier draft against the national 
banks in the central reserve cities of 
New York. Chicago and St. Louis and 
would therefore reduce their free bal- 
ance. If it went to any considerable 
extent it might even compel some redis- 
counting. The banks would be in much 
easier shape and the requirements wmuld 
be stiffer for the reserve city banks. 



RESULTS OF PRACTICAL 
OPERATIONS 

'T'HE computation, showing the prob- 
able practical operation of the 
bank reserve section and transfers of 
funds, necessitated by the new banking 
law during the first twelve-month pe- 
riod, is contained in the accompanying 
tables. 

The country banks on January 13, 
the date of the last national bank call, 
had net deposits subject to reserve re- 
quirements amounting to $3,788,090,- 
000. The Federal Reserve Act requires 
country banks to hold and maintain re- 
serves equal to twelve per cent, of the 
aggregate amount of their demand de- 
posits and five per cent, of their time 
deposits. The demand, or commercial 
deposits, on January 13, aggregated $2,- 
982,076,000 and twelve per cent, of 
this was $357,849,000. The savings 
deposits in country banks was $755,- 
914,000. and rive per cent, of this was 
$37,795,000. The total reserve, there- 
fore, required of the country banks, on 
the basis of the deposits' showing of 
January 13 would be $395,644,000. 

The Federal Reserve Act requires the 
country banks, for a period of twelve 
months after the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall have officially announced 



the establishment of a Federal Reserve 
Bank in any district, to establish and 
maintain two-twelfths of their required 
reserve in the Federal Reserve Banks. 
This two-twelfths amounts to $65,940,- 
000 . 



The capital and surplus of the coun- 
try banks on January 13 was $994,066,- 
000, of which they would be required 
by the Federal Reserve Act to make six 
per cent, subscriptions to the stock of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, of which 
they would have to pay one-half, or 
three per cent., within six months after 
the Reserve Bank Organization Commit- 
tee issues its subscription call, follow- 
ing its designation of the cities in which 
the Federal Reserve Banks arc to be 
organized and its fixing of the limits of 
the reserve banking districts. The pay- 
ment by the country banks on account 
of their subscriptions to stock in the 
Federal Reserve Banks would, on the 
showing of the January 13 bank call, 
amount to about $29,821,000. 

The Federal Reserve Act does not 
require, but leaves optional with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the with- 
drawal or vetention of Government de- 
posits in the national banks. In his dis- 
cretion the Secretary of the Treasury 
may draw out all or part of the Gov- 
ernment deposits from the national 
banks and place them in the new Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. 

Assuming that the Secretary of the 
Treasury might transfer all these Gov- 
ernment deposits from the national 
banks into the Federal Reserve Banks, 
the country banks w r ould have to make 
a payment of the total amount of Gov- 
ernment deposits they would have at 
the time of such transfer. On January 
18 the country banks had Government 
deposits aggregating $34,264,000. Some 
of this was money deposited by the 
Government to assist the banks in aid- 
ing the movement of the crops. Before 
the first of the Federal Reserve Banks 
are organized much of this will be paid 
into the Treasury. But if the coun- 
try banks were required to turn over 
all their deposits, on the basis of the 
January bank call, they might turn 
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over such deposits aggregating $84,- 

264.000. 

While it is not known whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury will require 
these deposits to be shifted into the 
Federal Reserve Banks, the computa- 
tion assumes that this will he done, for 
the purpose of ascertaining just what 
would be the showing under the severest 
possible conditions. On this basis the 
total payment to the Federal Reserve 
Banks by country banks — in deposits of 
two-twelfths of their required reserve, 
capital stock subscription, and Govern- 
ment deposits — would be approximately 
$180,025,000. 

The present balances, on the basis of 
the January bank call, of all the coun- 
try banks with the reserve agents, 
amounted to $524,688,000. This shows 
that they could make all of the pay- 
ments which the computation assumes 
would be required by the Federal Re- 
serve Act by drawing against their re- 
serve agents for $180,025,000, and still 
allow $804,668,000, or more than three- 
fourths of their total balances, to re- 
main on deposit with their agents. 

Records in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for a period of 
years show that the balances carried by 
the country banks with reserve agents 
generally are about two-fifths in the 
central reserve banks in Chicago, New 
York and St. Louis, and three-fifths in 
the reserve banks in the other forty- 
seven reserve cities. On this basis about 
$52,010,000 would be withdrawn by the 
country banks from the central reserve 
and $78,015,000 would be with- 
drawn by the country banks from the 
reserve city banks. The country banks 
would be required to do no rediscount- 
ing in order to meet the requirements of 
the Federal Reserve Act. 

The showing for the requirements im- 
posed upon the national banks in the 
forty-seven reserve cities is also re- 
markably interesting. Like the country 
banks they would also not be required 
to ask for any rediscounting to meet the 
requirements of the Federal Reserve 
Act regarding reserves, capital sub- 
scriptions, or transfer of Government 



deposits from the reserve city banks to 
the new Federal Reserve Banks. 

The commercial deposits of the re- 
serve city banks on the Jannary 13 
bank call aggregated $1,808,770,000, 
and if $78,015,000 were withdrawn by 
the country banks that would leave so 
much less (in the reserve city banks) 
subject to reserve requirements. There- 
fore, the reserve city banks would have 
approximately only $1,780,755,000 in 
commercial deposits, against which they 
would have to maintain a reserve of fif- 
teen per cent., or $259,613,000. On 
January 13 the national banks in the 
forty-seven reserve cities had savings 
deposits aggregating $98,696,000, 
against which they would have to main- 
tain a reserve of five per cent., or $4,- 

934,000. So the total reserve — against 
both commercial and savings deposits — 
to be required of the reserve city banks 
under the Federal Reserve Act would 
be $264,547,000. 



THE RESERVE CITY BANKS 



* I 'HE Federal Reserve Act would re- 
quire the reserve city banks to de- 
posit at least three-fifteenths of this 
required reserve in the Federal Reserve 
Banks for a period of twelve months, 
or $52,909,000 of the required reserve 
would be deposited in the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. The capital and surplus 
of the reserve city banks on January 13 
was $447,856,000, of which they would 
have to pay in three per cent., or $13,- 

435,000, as stock subscription to the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Assuming that 
the reserve city banks might also be re- 
quired to give up their United States de- 
posits, aggregating $38,926,000, under 
the January bank call, it would mean a 
payment of $99,970,000 on account of 
the reserve city banks to the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Since the country banks would have 
withdrawn approximately $78,015,000 
from the reserve city banks, this added 
to the $99,970,000, which the reserve 
city banks would have to pay on their 
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own account to the Federal Reserve 
Banks, would make a total of $177,- 

985.000 the reserve city hanks would 
have to pay over to the Federal Reserve 
hanks for themselves and on account of 
withdrawals by their country bank cor- 
respondents to enable the latter to meet 
their own payments to the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

The present cash holdings of the re- 
serve city banks on the basis of the 
January 13 bank call aggregate $268,- 

681.000. The Federal Reserve Act 
would require these banks to hold and 
maintain six-fifteenths of the required 
reserve in their own vaults for a period 
of thirty-six months. The new six- 
fifteenths cash reserve requirement 
would be $105,818,000, releasing $162,- 

863.000 of money which the reserve 
city banks now hold in their own vaults. 
This cash release is $15,122,000 less 
than the total payments of $177,985,- 
000 to be made by the reserve city 
banks. On this showing the reserve 
city banks might draw upon their 
agents in the three central reserve 
cities of New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis for approximately $15,122,000. 

The present balances of the reserve 
city banks, on the basis of the January 
bank call, with their central reserve 
agents, amounts to $278,098,000, and 
if $15,122,000 were withdrawn from 
these central reserve agents, by the re- 
serve city banks, to enable the latter to 
meet their aggregate payment of $177,- 

985.000, the computation indicates that 
the reserve city banks would still have 
a balance, of about $262,976,000 re- 
maining with their central reserve 
agents. They would not be required 
to rediscount in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Federal Reserve Act 
during the first twelve- month period. 

The central reserve city banks on 
January 13 had commercial deposits of 
$1,579,645,000, from which the with- 
drawals by country banks and by re- 
serve city banks would have to be de- 
ducted. The computation shows that 
the country banks would withdraw ap- 
proximately $52,010,000 and that the 
reserve city banks would withdraw ap- 



proximately $15,122,000, making a to- 
tal of $67,132,000 in withdrawals, on 
the part of correspondent banks, leav- 
ing $1,512,513,000 of commercial de- 
posits. 



CENTRAL BANKS’ RESERVES 



A GAINST these commercial deposits 
the central reserve city banks 
would be required by the new law to 
maintain a reserve of eighteen per 
cent., or $272,252,000. The central re- 
serve city banks likewise have savings 
deposits of $1,244,000 that will be sub- 
ject to a requirement of five per cent, 
under the new law, and this five per 
cent, would amount to $62,000, so that 
the total reserve required to be kept 
by the central reserve city banks 
against both commercial and savings de- 
posits would aggregate $272,814,000. 

The Federal Reserve Act would re- 
quire the central reserve city banks to 
deposit seven-eighteenths of this re- 
quired reserve in the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Such deposits of reserve in the 
Federal Reserve Banks would approxi- 
mate $105,896,000 on the showing of 
the last bank call. Besides, the central 
reserve city banks had a capital and 
surplus of $348,195,000 on January 18. 
Three per cent, of this, representing 
one-half of their subscription to stock 
in the Federal Reserve Banks, would 
be $10,445,000. Assuming that the 
central reserve city banks would give 
up their Government deposits, which 
were $8,925,000 on January 18, the to- 
tal payment required to be made by the 
central reserve city banks on their own 
account to the new Federal Reserve 
Banks would approximate a total of 



125,266,000. 

The payments which the reserve city 
anks would require them to make 
ould be approximately $15,122,000, 
ad the country banks would draw 
gainst the central reserve city banks 
or $52,010,000, which, with $125,266,- 
00 that the central reserve city banks 
ould probably pay on their own ac- 
mnt, would give $192,398,000 as the 
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total payment to lit* made by the cen- 
tral reserve city banks of New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

The cash holdings of the central re- 
serve city banks under the bank call of 
January 13 amounted to $129,198,000, 
and the amount of reserve required un- 
der the new law, if the central reserve 
city banks deposit seven-eighteenths of 
their reserve in the Federal Reserve 
Banks, would be eleven-eighteenths of 
their required reserve which they would 
carry in their own vaults, say $166,- 



418,000. Subtracting this from their 
cash holdings of $429,198,000 would 
release $262,780,000 of cash. 

The central reserve city banks could, 
therefore, pay $192,398,000 to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks for their own ac- 
count and for the account of the re- 
serve city banks and for the country 
banks, and have a free balance of $70,- 
382,000 left. This is the showing of 
the computation without the require- 
ment of any rediscounting by the cen- 
tral reserve city banks. 



iiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 



Commercial Paper Under The Federal 

Reserve Act 



AS the time approaches for putting 
the Federal Reserve Banks in op- 
eration it becomes necessary to 
get an idea of just what is meant by the 
term “commercial paper” as used in the 
new* law. The banking theorist who has 
familiarized himself with European 
banking practices can give a glib defini- 
tion at any time offhand, and it would 
seem that this theoretical definition was 
accepted by the framers of the new bill. 
They apparently had the notion that 
statutes do not define customs but es- 
tablish them. 

Now that the time approaches for 



operating the new banks it is seen that 
some note must be taken, after all. of 
rstablishcd business customs, which are 
not to be upset in a day without cans 
ing great confusion and business dis- 
turbance. 

In de fining the “commercial paper” 
eligible for discounting by member 
banks and for rediscounting by Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks the opinions of 
bankers are necessarily of much weight. 
The views of the New York and Phila- 
delphia Clearing-House Associations 
are set forth below. 



New York Clearing-House Views 



ALBERT II. WIGGIN, president 
of the Chase National Bank, 
made public recently the reply of 
the New York Clearing-House Associa- 
tion to the communication of the Re- 
serve Bank Organization Committee, re- 
questing definitions of commercial 



paper eligible for rediscount under pro- 
visions of tlie new currency law. Mr. 
Wiggin is chairman of the clearing- 
house committee, which has been con- 
sidering the question. It is suggested 
that the old practice on the part of 
merchants of using promissory notes 
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should not be replaced too abruptly by 
the proposed acceptance system; and 
with the view of encouraging the use 
of the latter kind of paper, it is rec- 
ommended that the Reserve Board es- 
tablish a difference in discount rates, 
favoring such paper. 

The letter of Mr. Wiggin argues 
against the exercise of clearing-house 
functions by the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and points to the necessity of 
the retention of existing local clearing- 
houses, particularly inasmuch as many 
of the State institutions have not, and 
may not, become members of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. 

“The attitude of the New York 
Clearing-House Association,” said Mr. 
Wiggin, “is to assist in every way in 
making the new currency law a success, 
and to so define commercial paper that 
the intent of the hill to make the new 
circulation both safe and elastic may be 
carried out, and at the same time that 
present customs and use of notes in 
commercial business will be recognized, 
and the upsetting of present business 
methods avoided.” 

© 

FULL TEXT OF LETTER 

POI.I.OWING is the full text of Mr. 

Wiggin’s letter, addressed to M. C. 
Elliott, secretary of the Reserve Bank 
Organization Committee: 



provide a definite measure of security. 

“It is obvious that what the Organ- 
ization Committee desires is not so 
much a technical, however accurate, 
definition of ‘commercial paper/ or 
‘commercial transactions/ or ‘commer- 
cial . purposes/ as the same may be un- 
derstood in the general sense by bank- 
ers or lawyers, but an expression of 
views as to how the Federal Reserve 
Board, acting within the pow r ers con- 
ferred upon it by the Federal Reserve 
Act, shall ‘determine or define what 
shall be treated as commercial paper/ 
eligible to discount, in order to carry 
out the true purpose of the act. 

“The terms ‘commercial transactions* 
and ‘commercial purposes/ in their 
broadest sense, would cover any trans- 
action and any purpose connected with 
commerce. Commerce is not confined 
to the buying, selling or bartering of 
commodities, but is a term of large 
significance and, as was said by Mr. 
Justice Harlan, of the United States 
Supreme Court, ‘comprehends traffic, in- 
tercourse, trade, navigation, communi- 
cation, the transit of persons and tlie 
transmission of messages by telegraph 
— indeed every species of commercial 
intercourse which is carried on between 
man and man.’ 

PURPOSE OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT 



“Dear Sir: — 

“Your letter of the sixth instant, ad- 
dressed to the president of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, was 
submitted by him to the clearing-house 
committee for their attention. 

“We have given careful consideration 
to the inquiries put by the Resreve 
Bank Organization Committee as set 
forth in your letter, and duly appreci- 
ate the importance of arriving at such 
definition of the character of paper 
eligible for discount by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks as shall meet the require- 
ments of the business of the country in 
respect of providing an elastic and 
stable currency, and, at the same time, 



tt'T'HE purpose of the Federal Re- 
serve Act is primarily ‘to furnish 
an elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper.’ That 
it was not intended that all paper that 
might by strict construction come within 
the general definition of commercial 
paper should be eligible for discount at 
a Federal Reserve Bank is made clear 
by the provisions of section thirteen of 
the act, and especially by the clause ex- 
cluding ‘notes, drafts or bills covering 
merely investments, or issued or drawn 
for the purpose of carrying or trading 
in stocks, bonds or other investment 
securities, except bonds and notes of the 
Government of the United States.’ 
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“It is unnecessary, therefore, to at- 
tempt to define commercial paper in its 
broadest sense. A fundamental require- 
ment is that the paper shall be used not 
only in connection with the commerce 
of the country, but that it shall be eith- 
er directly used in the purchase of com- 
modities or that the proceeds shall be 
intended to be so used, so that it will 
have the presumptive security of the 
commodities, or the avails of a resale 
thereof, back of it. 

“The custom in this country of sell- 
ers of commodities granting discounts 
for what are known as cash payments 
has resulted in the practical abandon- 
ment of former trade methods whereby 
the purchaser gave his note to the or- 
der of the seller in completion of the 
transaction, and in the establishment of 
the practice of bank borrowings by 
purchasers for the procurement of 
funds with which to discount their bills. 

“Although such practice could not 
well be discontinued abruptly, never- 
theless we deem it a matter of the ut- 
most importance that there should be a 
general restoration of the former con- 
ditions in this respect. 

“The use of acceptances abroad is a 
prime factor in the open discount mar- 
ket and a similar system should prevail 
in this country. The purpose of issue 
of that class of paper is apparent on 
its face; and as it retires itself auto- 
matically it is an efficient aid in making 
an elastic circulation. It is evident 
from the language of the Federal Re- 
serve Act that the advantages of this 
system were appreciated, and we urge 
that every legitimate effort be made 
to encourage its general adoption. One 
aid to that end that suggests itself is 
the establishment of a difference in 
rates by the Federal Reserve Banks 
which would favor commercial paper of 
the class referred to. 

“In the meantime, vve realize that ex- 
isting conditions must govern in the de- 
termination by the Federal Reserve 
Board of the character of paper that 
shall be eligible to discount by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. Having in mind 
he essential requirement of approxi- 



mately liquid, or quickly marketable as- 
sets, presumptively back of the paper, 
and the limitations expressed in the act 
and its general purposes, we would sug- 
gest that promissory notes of each of 
the above mentioned classes, to he so 
eligible for discount, may be defined as 
follows: 

(a) . A written instrument, negotiable in 
form, made by a merchant or manufacturer, 
or a corporation engaged in either of such 
occupations, whereby the maker contracts 
to pay, at some fixed or determinable fu- 
ture time,- a definite sum of money stated 
therein, for the procurement of funds to be 
used in payment for goods, wares or mer- 
chandise intended for resale in some form, 
but not in the form of real property, and 
not merely for investment; and which shall 
bear the endorsement of the payee; and 
which has not been issued for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or 
other investment securities; and which shall 
have a maturity in conformity with the re- 
requirements of the Federal reserve act. 

(b) . A written instrument, negotiable ii» 
form, whereby the maker contracts to pay, 
at some fixed or determinable future time, 
to the order of some merchant, manufac- 
turer, farmer, dealer in live stock or agricul- 
tural products, or mine owner, or a corpo- 
ration engaged in any such occupation, a 
definite sum of money stated therein, rep- 
resenting in whole or in part the purchase 
price of goods, wares or merchandise pur- 
chased by the maker from the payee and 
intended for resale in some form, but not 
in the form of real property’, and not mere- 
ly for investment; and which shall bear the 
endorsement of the pa\ r ee; and which shall 
not have been issued for the purpose of car- 
rying or trading in stocks, bonds or other 
investment securities; and which shall have 
a maturity in conformity with the require- 
ments of the Federal reserve act. 

(c) . A draft or bill of exchange for the 
purpose of the act, may r be defined as: 

An unconditional order in writing ad- 
dressed by the merchant, manufacturer, 
farmer, dealer in live stock or agricultural 
products, or a mine owner, or a corporation 
engaged in any r such occupation, to another 
person or corporation, signed by the per- 
son or corporation giving it, requiring the 
person or corporation to whom it is ad- 
dressed to pay, at a fixed or determinable 
future time, a sum certain in money to or- 
der, and which shall have been accepted by 
the drawee, and shall have been drawn for 
the purchase price of goods, wares or mer- 
chandise sold by the drawer to the drawee 
and intended for resale in some form, but 
not in the form of real property, and not 
merely for investment; and shall not have 
been issued, drawn or accepted for the pur- 
pose of carrying or trading in stocks* bonds 
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or other investment securities; and which 
shall have a maturity in conformity with 
the requirements of the Federal reserve act. 

(d). The usual and customary form of 
notes, drafts and bills of exchange which 
are directly secured by staple agricultural 
products, or other goods, wares or mer- 
chandise; and such as have been issued or 
drawn for the purpose of purchasing or of 
carrying or trading in bonds or notes of 
the Government of the United States, and 
which shall have a maturity in conformity 
with the requirements of the Federal re- 
serve act. 

‘‘The next question to consider is as 
to how the banker is to determine the 
qualifications of the maker of the note, 
or the drawer of the draft or bill of 
exchange, and as to whether or not the 
paper is to be used for the purposes 
hereinabove specified. Although the re- 
quirement of endorsement by member 
banks seeking rediscount carries with 
it a contingent liability measured by 
the amount loaned thereon by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, nevertheless it 
would obviously be placing too great 
a burden upon the member banks to re- 
quire them to assume any other respon- 
sibility for all of these facts. We sug- 
gest, therefore, that a standard form of 
promissory note and draft or bill of ex- 
change should be prepared which will 
contain representations on the part of 
the maker, and in some cases also of 
the payee, of the note, and of the 
drawer of the draft or bill of exchange, 
to cover these requirements, and that 
some penalty shall be provided by law 
for any false statement in these partic- 
ulars. 



FORMS SUGGESTED 

^^\X7’E would suggest, merely by 
" * way of illustration, the follow- 
ing forms: 

FORM NO. 1. 

$ New York, 191.. 

after date, the undersigned, 

for value received, promise to pay to 

or order, at dollars. The 

undersigned represents that (he, she or it) 
is a (merchant or manufacturer, as the 
case may be) and that this promissory note 
is given for the procurement of funds to 
be used in payment for goods, wares or 



merchandise intended for resale in some 
form, but not in the form of real property, 
and not for investment nor for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or 
other investment securities. 

FORM NO. 2. 

$ New York, 191.. 

after date, the undersigned, 

for value received, promise to pay to 

or order, at dollars. The 

undersigned and the above-named payee 
each represents that the said payee is a 
(merchant or manufacturer or farmer, etc., 
as the case may be) and that this promis- 
sory note is given for goods, wares or mer- 
chandise purchased by the maker from the 
payee, and intended for resale in some 
form, but not in the form of real property, 
and not for investment nor for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds or 
other investment securities. 



FORM NO. 3. 

$ New York, 191.. 

days after pay to 

the order of dollars, value 

received, and charge the same to the ac- 
count of the undersigned, who represents 
that (he, she or it) is a (merchant or man- 
ufacturer or farmer, etc., as the case may 
be) and that this bill of exchange has been 
drawn for the purchase price of goods, 
wares or merchandise sold by the drawer 
to the drawee and intended for resale in 
some form, but not in the form of real 
property, and not for investment nor for 
the purpose of carrying or trading in 
stocks, bonds or other investment securities. 



To Messrs 



“It may be urged that borrowers 
mingle their funds and ought not to be 
held accountable, therefore, for the 
strict application to the purpose speci- 
fied of the particular moneys borrowed 
upon paper of the character designated. 
There are three answers to this: One 
that the provision for penalties may be 
directed towards the intent at the time 
of the issuance of the paper; two, that 
inasmuch as it is necessary, in order to 
carry out the true purposes of the law, 
that commodities or their avails should 
actually be back of the rediscounted 
paper, merchants, manufacturers, etc., 
should be required to limit their use of 
paper of this character to the strict 
application to the purposes therein set 
forth, and should make a division of 
their funds and accounts accordingly; 
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because, three, they can borrow for 
other legitimate purposes without mak- 
ing the representations required. 

CLEARING-HOUSE FUNCTIONS 

tt'T'HE subject of the exercise by the 
Federal Reserve Board of the 
functions of a clearing-house for Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and the exercise of 
like functions by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks for their member banks, is 
one requiring careful study. The prac- 
tical questions that enter its solution are 



manifold. The necessity for prompt 
notice of dishonor of repudiated items 
in order that the parties interested may 
not suffer by delay, the tremendous 
amount of business cleared every day, 
and the fact that many State institu- 
tions are not and may never become 
members of the Federal Reserve system, 
point to the necessity of the retention of 
the existing local clearing houses. 
Whether or not in the future condi- 
tions should so change that these in- 
stitutions could be made departments 
of the Federal Reserve Banks is some- 
thing that must await developments for 
its determination.” 



Views of the Philadelphia Clearing-House 



UROM a report on the same subject, 
prepared by a committee of the 
Philadelphia Clearing-House, we quote: 

“It would seem that the framers of 
the Federal Reserve Act when writing 
section thirteen, wherein provision is 
made for ‘the discount by a Federal Re- 
serve Bank of notes, drafts and bills of 
exchange arising out of commercial 
transactions’ had in mind notes, drafts 
and acceptances given or taken in set- 
tlement for goods or merchandise sold 
and delivered. Paper of this kind ex- 
isted in large quantities some years ago 
when business was done largely on 
what was known as ‘trade paper,’ that 
is, the giving of notes by the buyer to 
the seller. 

“In Europe settlements between the 
buyer and seller are made largely by 
the use of acceptances, but in the gen- 
eral evolution of business methods in 
this country, ‘trade paper’ has given 
place to ‘book accounts,’ and accommo- 
dations are now chiefly extended by 
banks to business concerns by discount- 
ing the promissory notes of the bor- 
rower. 

“Firms and corporations doing a 
large business have found it desirable 
at times to avail themselves of the 
broad market for commercial paper 



through note brokers, and with the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale of their 
obligations through these channels are 
enabled to enlarge their business opera- 
tions and anticipate their bills for mer- 
chandise, thus securing trade discounts, 
which not only is profitable to them, but 
also maintains and improves their credit. 
A large amount of paper created for 
these purposes is now held by banks 
throughout the United States, having 
been discounted directly for their cus- 
tomers or purchased through note 
brokers. Some of this paper, particu- 
larly in the case of corporate notes, 
bears personal indorsements, but 
whether bearing such indorsement or 
not, is generally known as single name 
paper. 

“A comparatively small amount of 
paper of the description which a strict 
interpretation of the law might be con- 
strued to define is available in this 
country to-day. Generally such paper 
is not of the best, for the reason that 
business firms and corporations of the 
highest standard will not give a note in 
settlement of an account, but prefer, by 
the use of their own credit, to take ad- 
vantage of trade discounts, and the 
seller who to-day exacts settlement by 
note or draft cannot command the best 
trade. 
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“It is doubtful if the business inter- 
ests of this country can be made to 
change the method which has so long 
prevailed in the selling of merchandise 
on open accounts, and go back to that 
of their fathers of exacting a note or 
draft in settlement of the sale of their 
merchandise or products. In any event, 
should this change take place, it will re- 
quire considerable time to make it gen- 
eral in its operation. It would, there- 
fore, seem desirable and necessary for 
the Federal Reserve Board to give a 
broad interpretation to the term ‘com- 
mercial paper/ especially during the 
period that the banks and business com- 
munity are adjusting themselves to the 
new conditions created by the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

“One of the strong claims of the ad- 
vocates of commercial paper as security 
against an issue of notes, has been the 
fluidity of commercial paper, the idea 
being that bv the time the note issued 
has matured, the merchandise which it 
represented would have been sold and 
the proceeds thus obtained would liqui- 
date the note. The experience of banks 
buying single name commercial paper 
has shown that a very small percentage 
indeed of such paper is not paid at ma- 
turity. It has therefore been demon* 
trated that such paper, wisely selected, 
possesses the necessary fluidity to serve 
as security against a note issue, partieu 
larly when endorsed by a member bank, 
and therefore should be acceptable to 
the Federal Reserve Board. Great 
care, however, should be exercised by 
the Federal Reserve Board in not per- 
mitting too free an issue of currency 
against single name paper, which might 
be issued not against a legitimate com- 
mercial transaction, or the proceeds of 
which have not been used or will not 
be used for such purposes. If this care 
is not exercised there is grave danger 
of inflation. 

“In order to place a check upon too 
free an issue of single name commercial 
paper and its rediscount to obtain notes 
from the Federal Reserve Bank the 
Federal Reserve Board might require 
that all single name paper, to be eligi- 



ble for rediscount, must be registered at 
the Federal Reserve Bank or branch in 
the district where the drawer’s busi- 
ness is located, and be accompanied by 
an affidavit of the drawer that the 
paper offered for registration had been 
‘issued or drawn for agricultural, indus- 
trial or commercial purposes, or the pro- 
ceeds or which have been used, or are 
to be used, for such purposes/ together 
with a statement giving such details of 
their condition as may be required by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

“Any Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch should be permitted to decline to 
register any paper presented to it for 
that purpose, provided that in the opin- 
ion of the management the firm or cor- 
poration offering it have registered al- 
ready as large an amount of paper as 
they are entitled to in view of the state- 
ment which they submit. Each branch 
of a Federal Reserve Bank should be 
required to send a daily transcript to 
the parent bank of the name, amount 
and maturity of all paper registered by 
it, but such Federal Reserve Bank 
should likewise be required to submit 
daily a transcript to every other Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of all paper which 
it or its branches had registered, and 
likewise notify its branches of advices 
of such paper, which it has received 
from other Federal Reserve Banks. 

“If a. system of such daily reports is 
established every Federal Reserve Bank 
and its branches which have registered 
single name paper offered for discount, 
would be informed as to the amount of 
such paper outstanding. If this re- 
quirement of registration was placed 
upon single name paper in order to 
make it eligible for discount, it would 
ultimately result in most of the paper 
of this description being so registered, 
which would be a great advantage, not 
only to the Federal Reserve Banks but 
to the member banks, and place a 
wholesome restraint upon the issue of 
paper of this description.” 

It will be interesting to compare the 
views set forth on this important mat- 
ter by the clearing-houses of New 
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York and Philadelphia. When reports 
come in f rom western and southern 
clearing-houses it will probably be 
found that the difficulty of making any 
sudden change in present practices will 
be fully shown. 

The last report of the Comptroller of 
the C urrency showed that the national 



banks had time loans on single-name 
paper without other security amounting 
to *778,791,174, and if ali the single- 
name paper were included the amount 
would be considerably larger. Probably 
the State banks hold an even greater 
proportion of their loans in this class 
of paper. 



HllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlttHBfUi 

Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



“ Blue-Sky ” Legislation 

I N their endeavor to right the many 
wrongs from which the body poli- 
tic suffers, well intending but mis- 
guided legislators frequently defeat 
their own ends. They legislate first and 
reason afterward. The illness seems so 
severe that drastic medicine is needed, 
and an overdose results. 

One of the crying evils of the day 
is the bogus investment. Humanity is 
weak when it sees “easy money.” Be- 
cause one man struck oil, all would 
strike oil ; the discovery of one rich 
mine cheers multitudes who would make 
a like discovery. And if one cannot be 
the chief, then a place in the ranks 
suffices, and stock ownership follows. 

Probably seven out of every ten es- 
tates show worthless securities in the 
inventory. The pictures and prospec- 
tuses and promised profits are so allur- 
ingly persuasive that the man who can 
least afford to venture plunges in where 
angels would fear to tread, and disap- 
pointment follows. To curb the evils 
of unwise investment, and save the 
people from themselves, lawmakers in 
many States have decreed that ail secu- 
rities offered in the commonwealth must 
pass the test of a censorship — a very 



commendable plan. By some accident 
of fate the nomenclature of “Blue Sky 
Laws** has been given such endeavors, 
the scheme originating in Kansas, fol- 
lowed by like legislation in Michigan, 
Arkansas, Oregon, the Dakotas, West 
Virginia, Missouri and Vermont, and 
in modified form in Ohio. 

The trouble was (as often obtains in 
such attempts) that the lawmakers went 
too far and embraced everything that 
looked like a bond, or stock, and put 
the good, the bad and the doubtful un- 
der the ban of such unconstitutional re- 
strictions as to nullify their own acts. 

Bond dealers and banks operating 
bond departments quickly realized the 
importance of these laws and through 
the Investment Bankers Association 
challenged the constitutionality of these 
laws, and a decision in the District 
Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Michigan, rendered 
January 28, 1914, puts a few clouds in 
the “blue sky” that promise ill for the 
entire scheme; for the court holds the 
act, so far as Michigan goes, is uncon- 
stitutional and void as to its entirety. 
The opening paragraph of the decision 
is a forceful criticism of the well- 
intended but unwisely wrought “blue 
sky” legislation. 
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And unless the laws of other States 
are very much different from that of 
Michigan, all the “blue sky” legisla- 
tion will have to be gone over again 
and passed in a much modified form if 
it is to stand the test of the courts. 
This decision is the severest blow such 
lawmaking has had; and it is both a 
court ruling and a warning to all who 
would cure financial ills by law. 

Leading Case of the 
Month 

The Michigan “ Blue-Sky 
Law ” Unconstitutional 

Unitfd States Court 

District Court of the United States for 
Eastern District of Michigan, 
January 28 , 1914. 

ALABAMA AND NEW ORLEANS TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY, CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, N. W. HALSEY & 
CO., H. L. HIGGINSON ET AL, A. B. LEACH ET 
AL VS. EDWARD H. DOYLE, JOHN W. HAARER, 
GRANT FELLOWS (MEMBERS MICHIGAN SECU- 
RITIES commission). 

motion for preliminary injunction 
against the members of the Michi- 
gan Securities Commission, to prevent 
the execution of Michigan Public Act 
No. J43, of 1913 (the Blue Sky Law). 

Heard before Denison, Circuit Judge, 
and Sessions, and Tuttle, District 
Judges, under § 266 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended March 4, 1918. 

@ 

OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

PER CURIAM: We take judicial 

notice of the common understand- 
ing that this “Blue Sky Law was in- 
tended to stop the sale of stock in fly- 
by-night concerns, visionary oil wells, 
distant gold mines and other like fraud- 
ulent exploitations.” If just this intent 
had been carried into effect by the act 
as passed, these cases would not be 



here; but scrutiny of the law discloses 
additional and very different effects. It 
is not confined to corporations, but cov- 
ers partnership issuing, and individuals 
dealing in, securities; it does not relate 
alone to stocks, but as well to bonds, 
mortgages and promissory notes; it is 
not limited to investment companies, as 
that term would ordinarily be defined, 
but extends the definition so that it may 
include most of the private corpora- 
tions and partnerships in the United 
States; it does not cover fraudulent se- 
curities merely, but reaches and pro- 
hibits the sale of securities that are 
honest, valid and safe; it does not 
simply protect the unwary citizen 
against fraudulent misleading, but it 
prevents the experienced investor from 
deliberately assisting an enterprise 
which he thinks gives sufficient promise 
of gain to offset the risk of loss, or 
which, from motives of pride, sympathy 
or charity, he is willing to aid notwith- 
standing a probability that his invest- 
ment will prove unprofitable. 

Of course, not all of these results al- 
ways follow; but they always may, and 
sometimes will. Take concrete in- 
stances. A merchandizing partnership 
cannot borrow additional capital from 
its home bankers on long time notes 
(over nine months) unless the commis- 
sion approves. If a timber company is 
insolvent, no one can deal in its first 
mortgage or underlying bonds, though 
these bonds are perfectly good, are not 
in default and not likely to be; nor 
can the commission permit such deal- 
ing if it would. A successful automo- 
bile or furniture company may not in- 
crease and sell its capital stock, save 
by the commission’s approval, and if 
such a company has not been success- 
ful and the commission thinks it is not 
likely to be, the company must liqui- 
date — it will not be permitted to get 
new capital. 

If a company is organized to make 
and sell a new invention, and if the 
commission thinks the enterprise will 
not succeed, the stock may not be sold, 
even to skilled bankers who have in- 



vestigated thoroughly and still desire 
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to buy. If; through local pride or in 
the effort to save an existing invest- 
ment or for any indirect benefit to 
come, the citizens of a town wish to 
take stock or bonds in a local company, 
though knowing they are likely to lose 
their investment and being willing to 
take the chance, yet they may not ; this 
law forbids. 

With the economic wisdom of such a 
law, this court has nothing to do; all 
such considerations are for the legis- 
lature (McLean vs. Arkansas, 211 U. 
S., 539; C. B. & Q. R. Company vs. 
McGuire, 219 U. S., 549). The gener- 
ally laudable and remedial purposes of 
the act are to be granted; but in en- 
deavoring to make it so all-embracing 
as they thought wise, its draftsmen, as 
we are forced to conclude, disregarded 
fundamental limitations imposed by the 
Federal constitution. We reach this 
result fully recognizing the rule that a 
court must not make such a decision on 
any evenly balanced or doubtful con- 
siderations, but must be clearly satis- 
fied of the law’s invalidity ; and we pro- 
ceed to state the reasons which compel 
our conclusions. 

It is necessarv, first, to recite the sub- 
stance of the law. By its title it purports 
to 

“Define and provide for the regulation 
and supervision of foreign and domestic in- 
vestment companies, their agents and other 
persons, corporations and associations, sell- 
ing the stocks, bonds or other securities is- 
sued by such investment companies; to pro- 
tect the purchasers of the stocks, bonds or 
other securities issued by such investment 
companies; and to prevent fraud in the sale 
thereof; to create a commission to admin- 
ister the provisions of this law; and to pro- 
vide penalties for the violation thereof/’ 

“It then defines an investment company, 
foreign or domestic, as including every cor- 
poration, co-partnership, company or asso- 
ciation, which shall, either by itself, or 
through others, sell or negotiate for the 
sale, in Michigan, of any stocks, bonds or 
other securities issued by it. Excepted from 
this definition of investment companies are: 
municipal corporations, banks, trust com- 
panies, building and loan associations and 
corporations not for profit. Exempted from 
the ‘stock, bonds or other securities’ af- 
fected by the act are: commercial paper 
running less than nine months; the securi- 
ties of quasi-public corporations, the issue 
of which is regulated by any public ser- 



vice commission; and real estate mortgages 
where the entire mortgage is sold with the 
notes secured thereby (ordinary trust mort- 
gage bonds remaining within the act). The 
State Banking Commissioner, the State 
Treasurer and the Attorney General are 
constituted a ‘Securities Commission.’ 

“Xo investment company shall offer to 
sell any of its securities until more than 
thirty days after it has filed wun the Com- 
mission full data regarding itself and its 
stcurities, and paid to the Commission one- 
tenth of one per cent, (with a maximum of 
.$100) upon the face value of the securities 
for the sale of which permission is sought. 

* * * If the Commission finds that the 

investment company is not solvent, or that 
its organization or plan of business is not 
fair, or that its proposed contracts or other 
securities are fraudulent or of such a na- 
ture that their sale would, in all probability, 
work a fraud upon the purchaser, or finds 
that such securities are of such a nature 
and character as would, in all probability, 
result in loss to the purchaser, then the sale 
thereof is to be permanently prohibited 

* * * A ‘dealer’ is defined as any per- 

son, firm, co-partnership, corporation or as- 
sociation, not the issuer, who shall sell or 
offer for sale any of the securities issued by 
any foreign or domestic investment com- 
pany within the act, or who shall profess 
or engage in the business of such selling; 
but the definition does not include the 
owner of such securities who is not the is- 
suer, but who, for his own account, sells 
them, but the owner so selling is excluded 
from the class of ‘dealers’ only if ‘such sale 
is not made in the course of continued and 
successive transactions of a similar nature.’ 

“Dealers must he registered with the 
Commission, pay a registration fee of $50, 
furnish all requested information and file 
and maintain lists of their authorized agents 
(at $3 each). Xo dealer shall offer for 
sale any securities unless the issuing invest- 
ment company has complied with the law. 
or unless the dealer himself furnishes the 
information which would have been re- 
quired from the investment company. In 
no case can any issue and sale be made of 
the stocks, bonds, contracts or commercial 
paper covered by the act until thirty days 
have elapsed after the application and data 
are filed with the Commission, after which 
time, lacking objection by the Commission, 
the prohibition expires, and the sale is 
(tacitly) a pp roved.” * * * 



This law is now attacked in five 
cases which, for the purpose of this mo- 
tion, have been consolidated. * * * 
The objections urged againsj the act 
are: (1) that it deprives plaintiffs of 
their property in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment; (2) that it deprives 
plaintiffs of the equal protection of the 
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laws in violation of the same amend- 
ment; (3) that it directly burdens in- 
terstate commerce; (4) that it dele- 
gates to the commission legislative 
power and judicial power in violaion 
of the Michigan constitution; (5) that 
the title of the act is not confined to 
one object and does not express that 
object, as required by the Michigan 
constitution. * * * 

Are plaintiffs deprived of their prop- 
erty or liberty without due process of 
law? 

That this act does deprive plaintiffs 
of property, as well as of liberty, is 
clear. Their right to issue and sell, or 
to buy and sell securities, is “property” 
and “liberty” under the familiar defi- 
nitions adopted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States as well as by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan. 

“The liberty mentioned in that amend- 
ment means not only the right of the citizen 
to be free from the mere physical restraint 
of his person, as by incarceration, but the 
term is deemed to embrace the right of the 
citizen to Ik* free in the enjoyment of all 
his faculties; to be free to use them in all 
lawful ways; to live and work where he 
wi'l; to earn his livelihood by any lawful 
calling; to pursue any livelihood or voca- 
tion, and for that purpose to enter into all 
contracts which may be proper, necessary 
and essential to his carrying to a success- 
ful conclusion the purposes above men- 
tioned.” Allgever vs. Louisiana, 165 U. S., 
578, 589; Lochner vs. New York, 198 U. S., 
45; Adair vs. United States, 208 U. S., 161. 

Indeed, we do not understand the 
Attorney General to question that the 
statute does operate to deprive plain- 
tiffs of their liberty and property. He 
relies, rather, upon the principles 
stated by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of this Circuit, speaking by Judge 
Ccchran, in this language: 

“In the first place, it is to be noted that 
a statute or ordinance depriving one of his 
lilverty or property is not in violation of said 
amendment merely because of such depri- 
vation. Either of three things is essential 
to bring the deprivation within the amend- 
ment. It must have no real or substantial 
relation to the public welfare, or the depri- 
vation it nrovides for must be a deprivation 
without due process or law, or it must 
amount to a denial of the equal protection 
of the law's. If the statute or ordinance 
has a real and substantial relation to the 



public welfare, if it provides for a depriva- 
tion by due process of law, and if it affords 
an equal protection of the laws, it is valid, 
notwithstanding its enforcement will de- 
prive a person subject thereto of his liberty 
or propertv.” Grainger vs. Douglass Park 
Club, 148 Fed. Rep., 513, 523. 

The first vital question, then, must 
be whether the provisions of the statute 
have “real or substantial relation to the 
public welfare.” * * * We take it as in- 
tended to be definitive of the police 
power: and so the extent of that power 
is the real question. * * * It is enough, 
now, to remember that the prohibition 
in question has to do with transactions 
predominantly private, and not with 
those which are affected by a public 
interest, which arise from public grant 
or which exist by public sufference. 
* * * The issuing of commercial paper, 
stocks or bonds bv a private company 
to get money for its own business, no 
one can suppose is a public or quasi- 
public enterprise; the business of buy- 
ing and selling stocks and bonds and 
other securities is no more “affected by 
a public interest” than is the business of 
buying and selling groceries. When 
we thus recall that the prohibition ap- 
plies to a private business, the question 
at once presents itself whether frauds 
and opportunities for fraud sufficiently 
characterize the business to justify its 
entire prohibition save under drastic re- 
strictions. We cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact which all men know that, as 
compared with the total dealings in se- 
curities covered and contingently pro- 
hibited by this act, those which may 
fairly be suspected to be of a fraudu- 
lent character are a very trifling pro- 
portion; and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the percentage of fraud is 
any greater than in each of the ordi- 
nary business and professional occupa- 
tions. * * * 

However, there are some features of 
the statute which are not even within 
the shadow of the police power. The 
first of these is the provision that no 
promissory note, bond, stock, contract 
or other security shall be sold within 
the State unless the commission thinks 
it is worth the price which is asked. 
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The act does not put it quite so baldly, 
but the language can mean nothing else. 
If the commission finds that the “sale 
will, in all probability, result in loss to 
the purchasers,” the sale is prohibited. 
Unless the security is worth the price 
asked, the “sale will, in all probability, 
result in loss to the purchaser.” This 
is the plain meaning of the words. 

In that event, the commission has no 
power to permit the sale; and if, after 
such a finding, the property is sold to 
a careful purchaser — who is in no way 
misled, but buys just what he wants 
and pays what he thinks it is 
worth — the seller may be imprisoned 
for five years; and it would be quite 
immaterial that the commission was 
wrong and that the security sold was, 
in fact, worth the price. The element 
of fraud is wholly eliminated from this 
part of the statute, and all the de- 
pendent police power to protect the cit- 
izen against fraud must, concurrently, 
disappear. No definition of the public 
power, which we have seen or which 
the industry of counsel has found, is 
broad enough to cover such a prohibi- 
tion, and we are aware of no considera- 
tion which even plausibly supports its 
validity. 

Of like effect and subject to like in- 
firmity is the provision forbidding the 
sale of securities, if the commission 
thinks that the company's organization 
or proposed plan of business is not 
“fair.” Broader and vaguer language 
could not be chosen. It subjects to the 
practically uncontrolled discretion of 
the commission every issue or general 
sale of stocks, bonds or securities here- 
after to be made in Michigan. For 
this and the provision regarding prob- 
able loss, we heard upon the argument 
and we find in the briefs no claim of 
justification on grounds of public wel- 
fare; and wc know of none. They de- 
prive plaintiffs of property and they 
do not carry the semblance of “due 
process of law'.” 

It may be assumed that the officials 
who constitute the commission are 
more experienced and wiser than two 
citizens who desire to buy and sell 



property, with which they are familiar, 
at the price they have agreed upon; 
it may be assumed that these officials 
can foresee the coming events wdiich 
will bring loss or profit on a proposed 
investment: but it has never yet been 
supposed by any court or any text 
writer that it was within the police 
power of a State to decide for its cit- 
izens the financial advisability of their 
investments — so long as the investors 
were not misled or deceived. 

Still another limitation which we 
think wholly beyond the authority of 
the police power is this: During the 
period of thirty days after the applica- 
tion is made and data filed with the 
commission, there can be no sale of the 
securities. The commission is power- 
less to permit; any company which 
issues and sells or any dealer who sells 
is guilty of felony. This is the law, 
without regard to the character of the 
securities. They may be of the high- 
est quality in every respect; the emer- 
gency requiring immediate sale may be 
extreme: these considerations cut no 
figure; the law proclaims a thirty-day 
paralysis. If a company, perfectly 
solvent, but in need immediately of 
ready money, arranges a bond issue and 
has people ready to purchase the bonds, 
nothing can be done for thirty days; in 
the meantime, things must stop and the 
company perhaps, must lose its credit 
and fail. Such a provision is an arbi- 
trary and oppressive interference with 
the right of contract; it bears no “rea- 
sonable relation” to the public health 
or the public morals — or even to the 
“public welfare,” in the broadest con- 
ceivable sense of that phrase. 

Does the act deprive plaintiffs of 
the equal protection of the lairs ? 

This is the second question stated by 
Judge Cochran; and the answer de- 
pends on whether the classifications 
adopted by the statute are justified by 
the rules of classification which have 
been considered in many cases by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
Plaintiffs, under this head, urge many 
detailed objections. They say that 
such distinctions as are attempted can- 
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not lawfully be made between partner- 
ships and individuals, between long 
time and short time paper, between or- 
dinary mortgages and trust mortgages 
securing a bond issue, between the own- 
er and the dealer, between stock sub- 
scriptions and stock sales, and in other 
particulars which we need not specify. 
* * * Some are hypercritical; some are 
at least serious. For example, it is 
difficult to see why one rule should be 
applied to an individual who gives a 
trust mortgage upon his property se- 
curing a series of his notes and bonds, 
and a different rule to a partnership 
which does the same thing. However, 
we pass these objections by, as other 
grounds arc clearer. 

Another reason urged why plaintiffs 
are deprived of equal protection of the 
laws is that the statutory penalties are 
so excessive that persons interested 
dare not make a test case in the ordi- 
nary w r ay. Such terrorizing penalties 
furnish a reason w'hv a court of equity 
may have jurisdiction to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the law temporarily, till 
its validity can be determined {Ex 
Parte Young, 209 U. S., 123); but 
where the penalties are separable as 
they are hereby, their possible inva- 
lidity may be a defense against their 
direct enforcement, but does not fur- 
nish ground for pronouncing the whole 
law' invalid * * * (Citing cases). 

Do the provisions of the act consti- 
tute a direct and substantial burden on 
interstate commerce ? 

It must be conceded that, if such 
burden is created, the act is, so far, 
void. 

We cannot doubt that stocks and 
bonds are now the subject of interstate 
commerce, and that shipments and sales 
of them, between the States, are inter- 
state commerce. * * * 

As to stocks, some distinctions from 
the Lottery Cases (188 U. S., 321) can 
be drawn, because the certificates, in 
part, represent rights of membership; 
but we cannot appreciate the force of 
any considerations whereby it might 
follow that, although lottery tickets are 
the subject of interstate commerce. 



bonds and commercial paper are not. 
They pass freely from hand to hand, 
title to many of them passing by deliv- 
ery; they are subject to State taxation; 
they are protected by State statutes 
against larceny; in an increasing vol- 
ume from year to year, they have come 
to take a most important place in the 
business and commerce of the country. 
They satisfy in every respect, the es- 
sentials of the definition of the Lottery 
Cases; indeed, they satisfy the more 
limited definition contended for in the 
minority opinion in that case. 

Jf bonds and commercial paper and 
(probably) stocks are the subject of 
interstate commerce, are interstate 
dealings in them directly burdened by 
this law? Dealings w'holly by mail, in 
which the non-resident vendor only 
sends letters into the State, and, upon 
the end of the negotiations, sends the 
securities into the State to be there paid 
for, might escape the statute — not be- 
cause its general language does not 
cover them, but because its operation 
might be limited to avoid the clear in- 
validity w'hich would otherwise result. 
How r ever, we know that the great mass 
of business of this kind is done by 
traveling agents or solicitors for for- 
eign investment bankers, brokers and 
issuing corporations. These solicitors 
and salesmen travel through the State 
and negotiate and close sales. They 
may carry w r ith them the stock certifi- 
cates or bonds, or they may, on closing 
a sale, telegraph or write to the home 
office and have the securities sent over, 
either directly to the purchaser or to 
themselves, for delivery by them. If 
the home office is at (e. g.,) Chicago, 
the delay is for only a few f hours. The 
distinction between these two methods 
(personal carrying by salesmen and 
sending home) are shadowy in princi- 
ple and often negligible in practice. We 
think the statute is clearly intended to 
be applied to this kind of business, by 
either method. The law says, in § 18: 

“It shall be unlawful for any corporation, 
co-partnership, association, company, firm, 
person or agent to sell or offer for sale, or 
attempt to sell at any place within this 
State, or to any person within this State, 
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stocks, bonds or other securities, unless, 
etc., * * *. No investment company or 

dealer shall sell or offer for sale at any 
place or to any person within this State any 
stocks, bonds or other securities payable to 
any investment company, unless, etc.” 

This brings us to the inquiry wheth- 
er the burden is direct and so forbid- 
den. or indirect and so permitted. It 
is established by many familiar cases, 
that although certain exercises of the 
police power (of which ordinary 
licensing law f s and food inspection laws 
are the most familiar examples) do 
burden interstate traffic in legitimate 
articles of commerce, yet, because the 
law is within the police power, the 
burden is considered not sufficiently 
substantial and direct to make the law 
invalid. * * * We may assume, for the 
purpose of this opinion, that this in- 
quiry — whether the burden is “direct” 
— is only another form of the question 
whether the act is within the police 
power. 

Is this a mere licensing law? So far 
as it affects the investment company, 
w r e see no similitude. Engaging in a 
business is not regulated or permitted; 
it is the proposed individual transac- 
tion which is the subject of scrutiny. 
The investment company receives no 
license, in substance or in form. If it 
fully complies with the law, and the 
issue and sale of stocks and bonds are 
approved, and if the next year or the 
next month it wishes to make another 
issue which may be substantially simi- 
lar, it is forbidden to do so until there 
is another submission and another tacit 
approval. To call such provisions the 
licensing of an occupation or business 
is a misnomer. 

As to dealers, there is more of the 
form of license. They are required to 
register and pay a registration fee and 
arc subject to some general provisions 
and regulations. For this reason, we 
said above that some parts of the act 
used the nomenclature of a license law. 
However, if this is a license to the deal- 
ers, it avails them nothing. They can- 
not do one item of business, until that 
item has passed scrutiny; hence it is 



clear that the dominant purpose is not 
to license and supervise individuals in 
the following of an occupation or busi- 
ness, but to regulate, to the point of 
prohibition, the business itself. * * * 

Wc rest our conclusion here on the 
proposition that this statute, in the re- 
spects w'hich we have pointed out, finds 
no support in the police power, and 
acordinglv, that its restraint of inter- 
state commerce is not merely indirect or 
incidental. 

Another reason, if it were necessary, 
for holding that the restraint upon this 
interstate commerce is direct, is found 
in the fact, already discussed, that for 
thirty days, there is an absolute pro- 
hibition of any dealing on any terms. 
When we observe that a non-resident, 
owning stocks or bonds of the highest 
quality and upon w'hich no criticism 
can or has been made, and who desired 
to sell them in Michigan to someone 
who there desires to buy, is totally for- 
bidden to do so for a period of thirty 
days on penalty of being guilty of a 
felony, and that there is no machinery 
of the law by which he can get permis- 
sion or approval until the thirty-first 
day, it is clear enough that the restraint 
is substantial and direct. * * * 

There remains only one question. We 
have found that the power given the 
commissioners to forbid the sale of se- 
curities at less than what they think the 
proper price is a taking of property 
and is not within the police power, and 
that the act directly and substantially 
burdens interstate commerce. Can it 
be said that these features can be elim- 
inated and still, that the law, generally, 
may stand? * * * It cannot be that if 
the unconstitutional portions are so in- 
terwoven with the whole purpose and 
operation of the statue that they are 
not fairly separable, the act may, nev- 
ertheless, be enforced in a form in 
which it w r as not passed and in which 
it might not be recognized by its fram- 
ers. The provisions that the commis- 
sion shall pass on the probability of 
loss (as distinct from fraud) and on 
the “fairness” of the plan, form an 
integral part of each section creating 
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the commission's powers. They are 
bound to modify and characterize the 
commission's whole action. It is not 
improbable that these provisions were 
inserted in the belief that without them 
the statute would be practically un- 
workable. They form an inherent part 
of the unitary statutory scheme to save 
citizens from probable financial loss. 
Certainly, the difference between a 
fraudulent enterprise and an unprofit- 
able one is vital. The criterion of 
“probable loss" is broader and more 
inclusive than the criterion of "fraud"; 
it is not consistent to destroy the in- 
clusive and preserve the included. * * * 

So, too, the direct restraint on inter- 
state commerce is an inherent part of 
many different sections. To enforce 
the law against the citizens of Michi- 
gan and not enforce it against non- 
residents would, doubtless, be a result 
most surprising to the legislature. It 
is an essential part of the scheme of 
the law that all persons, residents and 
non-residents, shall be prohibited from 
selling, in Michigan, securities which 
will probably result in loss to the pur- 
chaser; and the excission of this fea- 
ture leaves the law without vitality. 

Further, after the thirty-day pro- 
vision is eliminated, nothing operative 
remains. * * * 

Furthermore, as regards foreign cor- 
porate dealers, like two of the present 
plaintiffs, whose business constitutes 
partly, if not mainly, interstate com- 
merce, the act, to be sustained, must be 
separable with reference to their inter- 
state and intrastate transactions; and this 
is upon the well-established principle 
that States have no power to prohibit or 
to fetter by conditions the right of cor- 
porations to carry on interstate trade 
in legitimate articles of commerce. (In- 
ternational Text Book Company vs. 
Pigg. 217 U. S., 91). * * * 

The preliminary injunction must be 
granted. The District Judge for the 
Eastern District of Michigan will settle 
the terms of the order and will allow 
an appeal, if one is desired. The Court, 
as now constituted, has no jurisdic- 
tion beyond the motion for injunction. 



Opinion by courtesy of Caldwell, 
Masslich and Reed, of counsel for In- 
vestment Bankers Association. 



Corporation Check for Per- 
sonal Debt 

Rhode Island 

Payment of Individual Debt by Cor- 
poration Chech — Facts Putting 
Holder on Inquiry — Authority of 
Maher's Agent 

Supreme Court, Rhode Island, November 
19, 1913. 

SHEER VS. HALL & LYON COMPANY. 

A corporation is not liable on its check 
issued by an employee, without authority, 
for a personal debt. The payee or endorsee 
taking such check for a personal debt is 
hound to inquire if it has been issued bv 
the corporation for the purpose for which 
it is to be used. 

Exceptions from Superior Court, Provi- 
dence and Bristol Counties. 

ASSUMPSIT by Hyman Sheer 
against the Hall & Lyons Com- 
pany. Judgment for defendant, and 
plaintiff excepts. Exceptions overruled, 
and case remitted to the Superior 
Court, with direction to enter judgment 
for defendant on the decision. 






STATEMENT OF FACT 



TT appears from the evidence at the 
trial in the Superior Court that one 
Frank Fisher was an employee of the 
defendant company. It w’as his duty 
to take charge of defendant’s invoices, 
to fill out checks in payment thereof, 
secure the signature of the proper 
officers to such checks, and turn them 
over to the stenographer for mailing. 
Fisher purchased from the plaintiff an 
overcoat for his personal use, and in 
payment therefor delivered to the plain- 
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tiff a check of the defendant corpora- 
tion which he, Fisher, had filled out to 
the plaintiff’s order, and upon which he 
had obtained the signature of the de- 
fendant’s treasurer. This was the first 
business transaction between Fisher 
and the plaintiff. The plaintiff knew 
that Fisher was employed by the Hall 
& Lyon Company, and that the bill 
for which the defendant’s check was 
tendered to him was the personal bill of 
Fisher. After receiving the check the 
plaintiff sent it to the office of the de- 
fendant company to be cashed, where 
payment was refused for lack of the 
plaintiff’s indorsement. Later it was 
discovered by the defendant company 
that Fisher had given the company’s 
check for his personal bill without any 
authority, and without the knowledge 
of the company’s officers, whereupon 
the defendant company stopped the 
payment of the check. This being the 
situation the plaintiff brought his ac- 
tion in assumpsit in the Superior Court 
to recover the amount of the check. 
The general issue was pleaded by the 
defendant, jury trial was waived, and 
the case was tried before the presiding 
justice of the Superior Court. A de- 
cision was rendered for the defendant 
on the ground that the check was given 
to the plaintiff to pay the personal debt 
of an employee of the defendant com- 
pany without any authority from said 
company, and was accepted by the 
plaintiff without inquiry. To this deci- 
sion the plaintiff excepted, and the case 
is now before the court upon such ex- 
ceptions. 

© 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

\T INCENT, J.: It is claimed by the 
* defendant company: (1) That 

there was no delivery of the check suf- 
ficient to satisfy the requirements of 
the Negotiable Instrument Law; and 
(2) that the acceptance of the defend- 
ant’s check in payment of the personal 
bill of Fisher, without inquiry, pre- 
cludes a recovery by the plaintiff, the 
check having been issued without au- 



thority and without any knowledge, on 
the part of the defendant, of the pur- 
pose for which it was to be used. We 
think that the plaintiff’s exceptions 
must be overruled. Fisher had no au- 
thority to fill out checks and procure 
the signature of the proper officers of 
the defendant thereto except as such 
checks were required in the payment of 
the invoices with which he was intrust- 
ed, and therefore the issuance of this 
check payable to the order of the plain- 
tiff for his own personal bill, without 
the knowledge of the company, was be- 
yond the powers or authority with 
which he was invested. Fisher procured 
the delivery of the coat, which the 
plaintiff had made for him, by means of 
this check. The check was made out to 
the order of the plaintiff, and therefore 
it must have been apparent to him that 
Fisher was using the check of the de- 
fendant company in the payment of his 
personal bill. Being so advised, it de- 
volved upon the plaintiff to make such 
inquiry as might be necessary to ascer- 
tain whether or not Fisher was author- 
ized to make use of the defendant’s 
check for his personal benefit. 

It is a well settled rule that a person 
who takes the check or note of a cor- 
poration, knowing that it is being given 
in payment of the personal debt of an 
employee of the company, is bound to 
inquire and to ascertain if it has been 
issued by the company with the knowl- 
edge of the purpose to which it is to 
be applied. Randall vs. R. I. Lumber 
Co., 20 R. I. 625. It is not claimed 
in the present case that the plaintiff 
made any inquiry before the acceptance 
of the check and the delivery of the 
coat. There was some testimony that 
the check was subsequently taken to 
the office of the defendant, where the 
assistant treasurer, or some other em- 
ployee of the defendant, pronounced it 
to be all right, except that it required 
the indorsement of the payee. If any 
such statement was made by an em- 
ployee of the defendant, it does not ap- 
pear that, at the time of making it such 
employee was familiar with or had any 
knowledge of the history of the check. 
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It does not seem reasonable that any 
one in authority in the Hall & Lyon 
Company would have made any state- 
ment designed to ratify the check, 
knowing it to have been drawn by 
Fisher in payment of his personal bill. 

We think the decision of the Superior 
Court was right. The plaintiff’s excep- 
tions are overruled, and the case is 
remitted to the Superior Court, with 
direction to enter judgment for the de- 
fendant on the decision. 

88 Atlantic Rep. 801. 



together with statement showing our 
entire indebtedness to you on the Gim- 
bel bodies. This statement is in ac- 
cordance with the contract.” * * * 
The check was endorsed: 

“In full settlement as per contract.” 
The check was deposited and used by 
plaintiff, and two days later plaintiff 
wrote defendant: 

“Your check for $132.59 received, 
for which we will credit your ac- 
count.” * * * 



Check Marked “ In Full 
Payment ” 

New York 

Accord and Satisfaction — , Contract — 
Alteration of Terms 

Supreme Court, New York, Appellate 
Term, First Department, Nov. 13, 1913. 

MAHX VS. WHITE COMPANY. 

A cheek marked “in full settlement as 
per contract,’’ when deposited and used, 
where the amount was in dispute, was an 
accord and satisfaction, although the check 
was indorsed by plaintiff’s son, who had au- 
thority to indorse checks for deposit only. 

PPEAL from City Court of New 
York, Trial terms from a judg- 
ment for plaintiff. Reversed and new 
trial granted. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

'T'HIS action was brought to recover 
for the price of twenty automobile 
bodies. It appears, without contradic- 
tion, that after a prolonged dispute as 
to the amount due from defendant to 
plaintiff, defendant wrote: 

“We enclose our check for $132.59, 



OPINION OF THE COURT 



1J YUR, J.: One decisive point in 

the case requires a reversal of 
the judgment. There can be no doubt 
that this would have constituted an ac- 
cord and satisfaction as pleaded, were 
it not for the point raised by plaintiff 
— respondent to the effect that he never 
saw the check, but that it was indorsed 
by his son, who had authority “to in- 
dorse for him,” and who was authorized 
“to sign for him,” and who was his 
bookkeeper. He also said of his son: 
“He has only a right to endorse checks 
for deposit; that’s all.” 

Even if the authority of the son was 
not so extensive that plaintiff was 
bound by his acceptance of the check 
with the qualifying endorsement, the 
accompanying letter which the plaintiff 
received sufficiently indicated that the 
check was in settlement of the account 
after a dispute. On familiar prin- 
ciples, an accord and satisfaction was 
thus established. 

Respondents further claim that he is, 
at all events, entitled to recover for a 
further sum for “extra work” is dis- 
posed of by the conceded fact that the 
so-called “extra work” was only a 
modification of the contract, changing 
the character of some of the work to be 
done, and that such modification was 
made before the contract was accepted. 
Judgment reversed and new trial grant- 
ed. All concur. 

143 New York Supp. 1036. 
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Agency 

South Carolina 

Right of Bank to Obey Instructions of 
Agent When Acting Within the Ap- 
parent Scope of His Authority 

Supreme Court of South Carolina, October 
29 , 1913. 

HILLER VS. BANK OF COLUMBIA. 

A principal is responsible for the acts of 
his agent done within the scope of his au- 
thority, real or apparent. An agent is 
clothed in law with all the authority which 
his principal holds him out as having, or 
knowingly allows him to hold himself out 
as having. 

If, therefore, a depositor by a course of 
dealing with a bank through an agent, 
holds him out as having the authority exer- 
cised, or knowingly allows him to exercise 
such authority and acquiesces in it; and if 
a reasonably prudent person would have 
concluded therefrom that he had such au- 
thority, the bank is justified in obeying his 
directions. 

When a general agency is shown, the bur- 
den is upon the principal who would escape 
liability for the acts of his agent done with- 
in the apparent scope of the agency, on the 
ground that the agent’s authority was lim- 
ited, to prove the limitation and notice 
thereof to the other party. 

A PPEAL from Common Pleas Cir- 
cuit Court of Richland County: 
Action by Nannie E. Hiller aerainst 
the Bank of Columbia. From a judg- 
ment for plaintiff, defendant appeals. 
Reversed. 

© 

STATEMENT OF FACT 

/k SHORT time after her husband’s 
death, in 1904, plaintiff collected 
a policy of insurance on his life, which 
was payable to her and deposited the 
money in the defendant bank to her 
credit as “Nannie E. Hiller, Adm’x.’’ 
Her husband left a wall of which she 
was executrix, and, after his death, she 
continued a mercantile business in 
which he had been engaged, though she 
w'as not authorized to do so by the will. 
Her brother-in-law, John G. Hiller, 
was her agent in the management of 
the business. He made deposits to her 



credit on her said account at bank and, 
in doing so, signed her name in the in- 
dorsement of checks payable to her 
order and signed her name to checks on 
said account. She also drew checks on 
said account. She testified that at first 
she drew all the checks herself, but 
later she gave him authority to sign her 
name to checks. She also said that, in 
signing her name, he tried to imitate 
her signature, and the testimony 
showed that it was difficult for even an 
expert in handwriting to distinguish 
them. 

On April 19, 1910, plaintiff 

deposited $200 in the defendant bank 
to her credit as “Nannie E. Hiller.” 
without “Adm’x” added. Some time in 
June thereafter a number of checks 
were presented at the bank, signed 
“Nannie E. Hiller. Adm’x,” payment 
of which would have overdrawm that 
account. The bank w T as about to return 
them unpaid, w'hen John G. Hiller hap- 
pened to go into the bank, and, on his 
attention having been called to the 
matter, he directed the bank to charge 
them to Mrs. Hiller’s personal account, 
saying that it was all hers— her busi- 
ness. This was done, and the amount 
to plaintiff’s credit was thereby ex- 
hausted, except thirteen cents, about 
which there is no controversy. The 
bank having: refused, on demand, to 
pay Mrs. Hiller the $200 so deposited 
by her, she brought this action to re- 
cover said sun. The defense was that 
the money had been paid out on checks 
drawn by her or her authorized agent. 
The defendant attempted to show that 
the checks which had been charged to 
her personal account were signed by 
the plaintiff herself, and the evidence 
w ? as conflicting as to whether she or 
John G. Hiller signed them. She ad- 
mitted that she signed one for $55.20. 
wdiich paid for a bale of cotton bought 
at the store, but denied signing the 
others. The one she admitted signing 
did not have “Adm’x’’ after her signa- 
ture. The others did. A number of 
handwriting experts testified that, in 
their opinion, she signed most, if not 
all, of them. The bank contended fur- 
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tker that the course of dealing between 
it and plaintiff and John G. Hiller, 
with the knowledge and acquiescence of 
plaintiff, had been such that it was 
justified in obeying his directions to 
charge the checks to her personal ac- 
count. In support of that contention, 
besides the other testimony showing the 
general course of dealing, it introduced 
testimony to the effect that on a for- 
mer occasion plaintiff had two accounts 
at the bank, and John G. Hiller was 
allowed to draw checks on both. * * * 

@ 

OPINION OK THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

TTYDRICK, J, : The rule is that the 
*■* principal is responsible for the acts 
of his agent done within the scope of his 
authority, real or apparent. An agent is 
clothed in law' with all the authority 
which his principal holds him out as 
having, or knowingly allows him to 
hold himself out as having. Therefore 
if the plaintiff, by her course of deal- 
ing with the bank, through Hiller, held 
him out as having the authority which 
he exercised, or knowingly allowed him 
to exercise such authority and acqui- 
esced in it, and if the circumstances 
were such that a reasonably prudent 
person w'ould have concluded therefrom 
that he had such authority, the bank 
was justified in obeying his directions, 
and its defense should be sustained. 
Welch vs. Clifton, 55 S. C. 568. How- 
ers vs. Railway, 74 S. C. 221. The tes- 
timony, especially that which tended to 
show that, on a previous occasion, two 
accounts had been kept, and Hiller 
drew on both, with the knowledge and 
acquiescence of plaintiff, made an issue 
cf fact whether the bank was justified 
in its course, and the court invaded the 
province of the jury in charging that 
it had no right to do what it did, under 
the facts stated in the hypothesis. Buist 
Co. vs. Mercantile Co., 73 S. C. 48. 

The court erred in stating the bank’s 
contention to the jury, saying: “The 
bank contends that these ten checks 



(the “Adm’x” checks which had been 
charged to plaintiff’s personal account) 
were on this account called individual 
account, not to be drawn on by John G. 
Hiller at all, but by Nannie E. Hiller.’* 
The bank’s contention was not that said 
checks were drawn on the personal ac- 
count but that, notwithstanding they 
were drawn on the “Adm’x” account, 
they were drawn by Mrs. Hiller her- 
self ; and, as there was not enough 
money to her credit in that account to 
pay them, she must be held to have in- 
tended that they should be paid out of 
the other account. With one exception, 
the checks showed on their face that 
they were drawn on the “Adm’x*’ ac- 
count. The bank further contended 
that it was within its rights in obeying 
Hiller’s direction to charge the checks 
to plaintiff’s personal account. This 
error would not, however, be ground 
for reversal of the judgment, because 
it was the duty of defendant’s attor- 
ney to pay attention to the charge and 
to call attention of the court to the 
error in stating his contentions. We 
have frequently held that if counsel sit 
by and allow the court to misstate the 
issues or their contentions, without 
calling attention to it and asking that 
it be corrected, they w'ill not be allowed 
to take advantage of it on appeal. 

But the instruction was further er- 
roneous in that it involved a charge on 
the facts, in so far as the court said of 
the individual account, that it was “not 
to be drawn (on) by John G. Hiller at 
all but by Nannie E. Hiller.’* Whether 
John G. Hiller had authority to draw 
on that account was, as we have seen, 
an issue of fact which was exclusively 
for the jury. 

We think also that his honor narrowed 
the issue too much when he told the 
jury that the bank must prove that “the 
ten checks in issue drawn upon it (the 
individual account) were drawn rightly, 
to wit, drawn by Nannie E. Hiller.’’ 
This instruction left out of view' this 
very material feature of the defense 
that, even if the cheeks were drawn by 
John G. Hiller, still if he had author- 
ity, real or apparent, to direct the bank 
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to charge them to Mrs. Hiller’s per- 
sonal account, the hank had the right to 
do so. His authority to draw the 
checks on the “Adm’x” account was ad- 
mitted, and they were so drawn, so that 
the question whether the plaintiff drew 
those checks herself was not the sole 
question at issue, nor was a finding that 
she did draw them herself conclusive of 
the hank’s defense. 

Appellant contends that his honor 
erred in charging that, when plaintiff 
proved that she put the money in the 
bank, the burden was upon the bank to 
show that it was rightly paid out. As 
a genera] proposition that was a correct 
statement of the law. and from the 
context it appears that the court had in 
mind only the general rule in such 
cases. Jt is true, as contended by ap- 
pellant, that, when a general agency is 
shown, the burden is upon the principal 
who would escape liability for the acts 
of his agent done within the apparent 
scope of the agency, on the ground that 
the agent’s authority was limited, to 
prove the limitation and notice thereof 
to the other party. Whaley vs. Dun- 
can. 47 S. C. 147. I.owrv vs. Railroad 
Co., 92 S. C. 43. But, as the principle 
for which appellant contends arose out 
of a special phase of the case, it should 
have been brought to the attention of 
the court by a request to charge. 

Judgment reversed. 79 S. E. Rep. 
899. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Questions In Banking Law— mibmitfed by subscribers 
—which may be of sumetent general Interest to war- 
rant publication will be answered in this department. 



OVERDRAFT— CHARGING BACK 

Morrisville, Vt., March 2, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Some time ago one of our customers 
deposited a check at the teller’s window for 
several hundred dollars and was credited 
with same upon his pass hook that day. 



The next morning, in the regular course of 
business the check went to the bookkeeper, 
and before the item was charged up, which 
would have caused an overdraft, my atten- 
tion was called to the matter and *1 imme- 
diately notified the depositor that the 
check was not good and that we would take 
it for collection. 

I have always understood in a case of 
this kind that the check could be charged 
hack at any time, hut our customer does not 
think so. 

I would he glad to know your opinion 
and other decisions in regard to this mat- 
ter. Treasurer. 



Answer: Where a check drawn 

upon a hank is presented to it by the 
holder for deposit to his credit, and the 
amount is credited to the holder, the 
legal effect is precisely the same thing 
as though the money were first paid out 
to him and then bv him deposited in the 
bank. It is the right of the bank to 
refuse to pay it, or it may reject it 
conditionally. But if it accepts the 
check as valid and pays out the money 
(or what, as some authorities hold, is 
the same thing, credits it to the hold- 
er’s account), it cannot at any time 
thereafter, even on the same day, re- 
turn the check on discovering that there 
were no funds to meet it, and cancel 
the transaction, for the collection is 
then treated as accomplished. 

But if the check holder merely re- 
quested the check to be placed to his 
account, and the bank does not debit the 
drawer or credit the holder with the 
amount, or cancel the check, it may re- 
turn the check on discovering that it 
was an overdraft, provided it does so in 
time to give the holder dne notice of 
dishonor. (Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments, p. 651.) 

Where the paper deposited is a check 
on the depositary bank, the transaction 
is in effect a presentment for payment. 
If the bank honors the check, it charges 
the amount to the account of the draw- 
er, and credits the amount to the ac- 
count of the depositor, and the trans- 
action is then closed. The bank owes 
the depositor the amount credited, as 
upon a general deposit of so much cash. 
The legal effect is the same as if the 
money were first paid out and then 
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deposited. The bank may, however, 
credit the depositor’s account condi- 
tionally, that is, upon condition that if 
upon examination the check on drawer’s 
account be not found good, the check 
shall be charged back to the depositor; 
and in that case the transaction is not 
closed until after the expiration of the 
time within which the bank has re- 
served the right to charge back the 
amount credited without exercise of 
such right. This right is often re- 
served by notice printed in the pass- 
book that checks upon the depository 
will be credited conditionally, and if 
not found good at the close of busi- 
ness will be charged back to the de- 
positors, and the latter notified of the 
fact. 

If there is no agreement that the 
credit is conditional, however, there be- 
ing no fraud, and the check being gen- 
uine, it is generally held the transac- 
tion is closed as fully as if the bank 
had paid over the counter the amount 
called for by the check, and that the 
bank cannot charge back the amount 
because the account of the drawer turns 
out to be overdrawn. A bank lias al- 
ways the means of knowing the state 
of the account of the drawer, and if it 
elects to pay the paper it voluntarily 
takes upon itself the risk of securing 
itself out of drawer’s account or other- 
wise. (Tiffany on Banks and Banking, 
p. 38, and authorities cited.) 

Oddie vs. National City Bank of 
New York, holds that under circum- 
stances similar to the above question, 
the bank became liable to the depos- 
itor for the amount of the check al- 
though on the same day, and before the 
close of banking hours, but after it had 
paid other checks of the drawer pre- 
sented later, it returned the check to 
the depositor as not good, and although 
the account of the drawer was over- 
drawn at the time of the deposit. (45 
N. Y. 735.) 

Where a drawee bank charges a 
check to the account of drawer, and 
credits the amount to the bank for- 
warding the check, the transaction is 
closed and the bank cannot revoke the 



credit as given. (Consolidated Nat. 
Bank vs. First Nat. Bank, 129 N. Y. 
Anp. Div. 538.) 

© 



CHANGING F ROM STATE TO 
NATIONAL BANK — CON- 
SENT OF STOCKHOLD- 
ERS 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 28, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: I hold some stock in a New York 
State bank which contemplates going into 
the national banking system. Is the con- 
sent of all stockholders necessary or will I 
have to abide by the will of the majority? 
How is the book value of bank stock ob- 
tained? Subscriber. 



Answer: In such a move a tenta- 

tive plan is usually submitted to the 
stockholders for ratification. Section 
78 of the New’ York Banking Law 
reads as follow's: 

* * Whenever stockholders owning 
two-thirds of the stock of such bank 
shall have voted to become such cor- 
poration (meaning to change from a 
State to a national bank) or have ex- 
ecuted a written consent authorizing its 
directors to make the certificate re- 
quired therefor bv the law's of the 
United States. * * * 

Therefore, any plan which receives 
the consent of two-thirds of the stock- 
holders will be binding upon all unless 
legal proceedings are taken to restrain 
the consummation of the plan. All 
stockholders must, of course, be treated 
alike and the plan submitted must, 
therefore, be acceptable or it will not 
receive the required consent. 

The book value of bank stock is ob- 
tained by dividing the capital, surplus 
and undivided profits by the number 
of shares. This does not mean that 
they will pay you that amount, but this 
would be the value of the stock if the 
bank were liquidated and all assets con- 
verted into cash at their listed value. 
The conversion value of the stock is 
determined by the board of directors 
and in such changes, the stockholders 
are usually offered new stock in ex- 
change for the old at. a stipulated fig- 
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lire, or cash in the same sum or lesser 
amount. The minority stockholders 
have certain rights, which can only be 
enforced by legal proceedings. 

All the stock must be taken care of 
in one form or another, so that the old 
corporation is out of existence, except 
for certain purposes named in the law, 
and you will have to consent to what- 
ever plan is agreed upon by the ma- 
jority unless it be so entirely unfair 
as to warrant legal proceedings to re- 
strain. 

© 

DEPOSIT SLIPS IN SAVINGS 
BANKS 

Richfield Springs, X. Y., Feb. 10, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sib: In some article in The Bankers 
Magazine, some time in the past two or 
three years, I have read that it is not cus- 
tomary for savings hanks to require depos- 
itors to fill out deposit slips. Can you re- 
efer me to this article? Cashier. 

Answer: The article mentioned is 

now part of “The Savings Bank and 
Its Practical Work,” bv YV. H. Kniffin, 
Jr., and appears on page 227. 

Savings banks as a rule do not re- 
quire their depositors to make out 
their own deposit tickets. This is es- 
pecially true of the smaller banks. A 
few of the large banks are educating 
their depositors up to this point and 
insist that, so far as possible, the de- 
positor fill out the ticket. Those un- 
able to write are assisted by the usher; 
but owing to the fact that the savings 
bank clientele is now composed of a 
large number of foreigners, such com- 
pulsion or even assistance is often dif- 
ficult. 

There can be no doubt that in case 
of dispute it is safer banking to have 
a voucher, in the handwriting of the 
depositor, stating the amount of the de- 
posit; but to require it in every case 
would he impossible. As an alterna- 
tive, many, if not all banks, that make 
out their own tickets require the depos- 
itor to state the amount of the deposit, 
or assent to the amount named. In one 
large bank in New York, the usher goes 
along the line with pads of deposit slips 



and indelible pencils requesting the de- 
positors to make out the ticket, and as- 
sisting them when necessary. The 
practice should be encouraged as much 
as possible as a matter of precaution. 



Legal Term Defined in this 
Issue 



Assumpsit — An obligation not under 
seal; a form of action at common law 
to enforce an obligation not under 
seal. (Standard.) An undertaking, eith- 
er express or implied, to perform a 
parol agreement. Express assumpsit 
is an undertaking made orally or by 
writing not under seal, or by matter of 
record, to perform an act or to pay a 
sum of money to another. Implied as- 
sumpsit is an undertaking presumed in 
law to have been made by a party from 
his conduct, although he has not made 
any express promise. (Bouvier.) 




Annual Trust Company 
Banquet 

To Be Held in New York May 4 

AS the meeting of the executive 
council of the American Bankers 
Association, to be held at Hot Springs, 
Va., ends on May 2, the officers of the 
Trust Company Section have arranged 
to hold the fourth annual trust com- 
pany banquet on the evening of Mon- 
day, May 4, at the YY'aldorf-Astorii 
Hotel in New York city. 

This date was selected in order that 
members of the council, who it is hoped 
will attend this dinner as in the past, 
might have ample time to reach New 
York and yet not find it necessary to 
remain several days waiting over for 
the banquet. 

Arrangements are being perfected to 
make this banquet equally as notable 
as the preceding ones, which have been 
conceded to be the most important din- 
ners of the sort held during the year. 
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Total Debt, Funds and Investments for 
all States in the United States, 
June 30, 1913 



PRELIMINARY figures from the 
* forthcoming bulletin pertaining to 
national and State indebtedness and 
funds and investments have been given 
out by Director W. J. Harris of the 
Bureau of the Census. Department of 
Commerce. The bulletin carries in- 
formation for the United States and for 
each State in the United States. The 
data were compiled under the super- 
vision of John I.ce Coulter, expert 
special agent, in charge of Wealth, 
Debt and Taxation. 

On June 30, 1913 (or the close of the 
fiscal year falling within the twelve 
months preceding that date), the total 
debt of the forty-eight States in the 
United States amounted to $419,157,- 
000. Of this total about $19,000,000 
represented floating debt, and nearly 
$400,000,000 represented funded debt. 
Of the funded debt about $359,000,000 
is represented by bonds, and $41,000,- 
000 special debt obligations to public 
trust funds. 

As an off. setting item against the to- 
tal debt, the forty-eight States reported 
$77,032,000 in sinking fund assets, 
leaving the net debt $342,251,000. 

A study of the per capita debt shows 
that in Iowa the debt (less sinking 
fund assets) amounts to only three 
cents per capita, and in Oregon, four 
cents per capita. In Arkansas, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, 



West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming 
the per capita debt (less sinking fund 
assets) is less than $1.00. 

According to the report of ten years 
ago, the indebtedness (less sinking fund 
assets) for the forty-eight States 
amounted to $234,909,000 as compared 
with $312,251,000 shown in the report 
now being prepared. This is an in- 
crease in ten years of $107,342,000, or 
nearly fifty per cent., in contrast with 
an increase of slightly more than 
twenty per cent, in the population of 
the country. Ten years before that, in 
1890, the indebtedness (less sinking 
fund assets) for the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States amounted to 
$211,210,000; while in 1880 it amount- 
ed to $274,746,000. Thus between 
1880 and 1902 the per capita indebted- 
ness (less sinking fund assets) for the 
forty- eight States combined gradually 
decreased, while during the last ten 
years there has been a very noticeable 
increase. In 1880 the per capita in- 
debtedness (less sinking fund assets) 
amounted to $5.48; in 1890 it had been 
reduced to $3.37, due to the increase in 
population and decrease in debt; in 
1902 it amounted to $2.99, due to the 
rapid increase in population and very 
slight increase in debt; in 1913 the per 
capita debt had again increased to 
$3.52. the increase being due to a very 
rapid increase in debt in contrast with 
a much slower increase in population. 



5B 



r T 1 HE amount of wealth is not defined by the 
valuation of the census, but by habit and 
mode of life; not to be greedy is wealth; not to 
be extravagant is revenue. — Cicero. 
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FRANKLIN ESCHER 



Investment and Common 
Sense 

By Franklin Escher. 

I X the choice of an investment as in 
the choice of a house or a suit of 
clothes or an automobile or anything 
else, the primary consideration is suit- 
ability. A six-cylinder touring car that 
can make a hundred miles an hour and 
climb up the side of a house is all very 
well, but far less suited to the needs, 
for instance, of a country doctor, than 
is a little runabout costing perhaps one- 
fifth as much. Just so, in investments, 
different securities suit different re- 
quirements — what for one man would 
be an ideal investment might be totally 
unsuited to another's needs. What are 
my particular requirements? — that, in 
the investment of any sum of money, is 
the very first thing to be considered. 
Only after it has been considered can 
intelligent selection be made. 

What his particular requirements are, 
each investor must settle for himself. 
Is he well along in years, dependent 
on the income from his investments? — 
in that case, absolute safety of principal 
is the primary consideration. Is he, on 
the other hand, engaged in some profit- 
able business which yields him consid- 
erably more income than he needs? — 



in that case he can afford to take more 
of a chance. Is the investment being 
made for his own account or is he act- 
ing as a trustee? — obviously these are 
considerations to which due weight must 
be given. Individual circumstances 
must govern, and what these individual 
circumstances are, no one can tell bet- 
ter than the investor himself. Deter- 
mining one's investment requirements 
is not a matter of finance at all, but of 
plain, everyday common sense. Filling 
them satisfactorily is what calls for a 
knowledge of the principles of scien- 
tific investment. 

AN art, indeed, is the proper invest- 
ment of money in securities. There 
is nothing hit or miss about it. The coun- 
try doctor can cover his rounds in a 
big, high-powered touring car that cost 
him two or three times what it ought to 
to run, and the successful business man 
can invest his surplus in three per cent 
Government bonds at par, but in both 
cases there is a really shocking degree 
of waste. Scientific management in in- 
vestment, like scientific management in 
anything else, aims to eliminate waste. 
What are my needs and what is the 
maximum amount of income I can get 
out of securities filling those needs? 
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Singer Mann facto ring Stock 
Autonales Gum Sc Chocolate Stock 
American Meter Stock 
Atlantic Frnit Sc S. S. Stock 
Bordens Milk. Com. Sc Pfd. Stock 
Childs (Rest.) Com. Sc Pfd. Stock 



Computing- Tabulating Rcdg. Stock 
DuPont Powder, Com. Sc Pfd. Stock 
International Nickel, Com. Sc Pfd. Stock 
Lackawanna R. R. of N. J. Stock 
Mohawk Valley Stock 

National Lt., Ht. Sc Power, Com. Sc Pfd. Stock 
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— that is the problem with which every- 
one having surplus funds is faced and 
which only a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of scientific investment can solve. 

A big subject is investment and yet 
one of which a working understanding 
is not difficult to acquire. Knowledge 
of the different kinds of securities and 
their main attributes — that is, of course, 
the very first thing. After that, appre- 
ciation of the main investment princi- 
ples — of the desirability, for example, 
of diversifying an investment, and of 
the relative importance of such qualities 
as marketability, price stability and 
chance of appreciation in value. Third- 
ly, at least a general idea of what 
makes security prices go up and down 
— of the bearing, on bonds and shares, 
of business and money-market condi- 
tions and the other main influencing 
factors. Informed along these three 
lines, and using a reasonable amount of 
common sense, the man or woman with 
money to invest is not going far wrong. 



/^.REAT is the value of investment 
^ counsel, but only in proportion as 
the investor knows enough to seek such 
counsel as fits his particular case. A 
man desiring to purchase an automobile, 
but not knowing one kind from another, 
would, in all probability, were he to 
step in at the first great showroom 
upon which he chanced, acquire the kind 
of car sold there whether or not it were 
particularly suited to his needs. Ex- 
actly so with the investor having, no 



clear idea of his needs or how to fill 
them. If he went to a banker making 
a specialty of steam railroad bonds the 
chances are that he would buy that 
kind of a security. A house specializ- 
ing in public utilities would easily con- 
vince him that bonds of that type were 
the only thing to buy. What he would 
get, in other words, as the result of a 
random visit to some investment bank- 
er, would be not so much what he need- 
ed as what the banker happened to 
want to sell him. Informed as to the 
various types of securities and with 
something of an idea of what ones fit 
his particular requirements, the investor 
is in an entirely different position. 
Wanting to make a selection of steam 
railway shares and bonds, he does not 
blunder into a house handling only pub- 
lic utilities. The advice he gets is 
along the line he wants. His require- 
ments call for steam railroad securities, 
in which class of security the banker 
who is advising him is a specialist and 
thoroughly in touch with market condi- 
tions. For the prospective investor to 
know exactly what he wants may not be 
necessary, but what he does need to 
know is to whom to go for advice. As 
much better will be the results as if, 
having a toothache, he should go to a 
dentist instead of an ear specialist. 



TX7TTH regard to knowledge of the 
* * conditions affecting security val- 
ues, very much the same thing is true 
Is this a time to buv bonds? — ask that 
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ment opportunities in this prosperous region an«i cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



question of a bond dealer at any time or 
under any conditions and note how many 
times you get anything but an affirma- 
tive reply. What is the answer? Don’t 
go for advice as to whether it is time 
to buy a thing to the man who has that 
thing to sell. Figure it out yourself ; 
it is far less difficult than it seems. Not 
the fluctuations of the stock market — 
that is something neither you nor any 
banker or broker or anyone else to 
whom you appeal can know anything 
about — but the great, broad movement 
of security prices. Right now, are 
prices high or low? A working knowl- 
edge of the factors that govern values 
supplemented by an ordinary amount of 
business sense makes it possible to 
answer that question and answer it 
correctly. 



'TWENTY years ago it was impossible 
for the average investor to tell any- 
thing about security values — the neces- 
sary information was simply not to be 
had. Individual companies made re- 
ports then as they do now, but not 
with anything like the same degree of 
honesty or fullness. Tabulation of the 
figures, moreover, on anything like the 
present scale or in the present scientific 
wav. was unknown, except for private 
purposes. Pick up any financial paper 
to-day and you expect to find in it a 
most complete tabulation of statistics 
as to earnings, metal production, bank 
condition and tbe other things that go 
to make up the business barometer. All 
that is a development of the past few 
I 78 



years. Two decades ago, one decade 
ago, the figures were simply not to be 
had. Such of them as were compiled 
were kept strictly for the compilers’ 
own use. 

Where the investor only a compara- 
tively few years ago had little to go by, 
to-dav he has everything. From a hun- 
dred different sources there is avail- 
able the very fullest possible informa- 
tion not only as to the affairs of in- 
dividual properties but as to all the 
great tendencies in finance and trade. 
Obtainable at trifling cost the informa- 
tion puts the man who knows how to 
use it in a position to judge. For him 
to grope, to rely blindly on the opinion 
of others is no longer necessary. You 
have some money to invest and are 
wondering w'hether this is the time to 
buy? Very well, here is the whole 
story; here are all the figures reflective 
of those conditions which make prices 
go up and down. No need to guess, to 
take a chance. Here’s the whole thing, 
in black and white. It’s your money 
that’s going to be invested. Take the 
figures and settle to your satisfaction 
the question as to whether it is a time 
to buy or a time to hold off. 



r I T) conservative people w r ho under- 
stand the principles of scientific in- 
vestment aim to increase their princi- 
pal as well as to obtain a full rate of 
income? They certainly do, and, in 
accomplishing their purpose they are, 
moreover, about ten times as success- 
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fill as those who use their money for 
speculation instead of for investment. 
No sudden fortunes, except in cases 
where some commitment happens to 
turn out particularly well, but a grad- 
ual appreciation in the value of the 
security purchased — that is the natural 
course of scientific investment. In- 
crease in price, slow, perhaps, but like 
the grinding of the mills of the gods, 
exceeding sure — that is what, in the 
case of money invested with under- 
standing of how money ought to be in- 
vested, may reasonably be expected. 

There are cases, of course — the in- 
vestment of trust funds is a notable 
example — where absolute safety of 
principal is of such paramount im- 
portance that the investment is neces- 
sarily limited to securities almost non- 
fluctuating, but even here there is a 
chance through the exercise of wise 
judgment to make something on the 
principal. Take the case of a fund of 
money which is to be invested in gilt- 
edged, f.rst mortgage railroad bonds. 
Even in this class of security there is 
room for discriminating judgment. 
One bond, purchased now, in five years 
will be exactly where it is to-day. An- 



other, just as safe to buy, may be sell- 
ing three or four points higher. That 
is not much money to make in five years, 
but it does add materially to the 
amount of income received during that 
time. 

© 

DUT, it is objected, if there is a 
chance for a security to increase in 
value, is there not the same chance for 
it to go down? Not necessarily. Some 
active stock bought midway between 
its high and low of recent years on a 
legitimate prospect of price apprecia- 
tion may, of course, go the wrong way 
— in such a case there is bound to be 
a certain amount of risk. But take the 
case of some absolutely good bond 
which happened to be down in price 
because, perhaps, the syndicate bring- 
ing it out has just been dissolved, or 
because, being new, not much of a mar- 
ket for it has yet been established. By 
competent judges of values securities 
like that are being all the time bought 
with the practical certainty that in the 
long run they will appreciate in price. 
Good judgment in the beginning and 
then patience— time will do the rest. 



m 



Political Demagogues Worse Than the Trusts 



'J'HIS is what the New York “Times” 
recently declared in the following 
editorial paragraph: 

“Mr. J. J. Hill said the other day 
that this is a big country and it takes 
a good many men to hold it down. 
There are men in Washington, many 
men, who are doing their best to hold 



it down, who are to the extent of their 
abilities and their recklessness obstruct- 
ing the return of prosperity. The 
harm inflicted upon the working class, 
upon the common people, by the agi- 
tators and demagogues of politics is 
and has been immeasurably greater than 
any injury due to the extortions of the 
trusts/’ 
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Safe Deposit 



The Safe Deposit Company’s 
Place in Our Financial 
Scheme 

B ANKING as a broad profession 
divides itself with more or less 
readiness into eight departments 
of activity. 

(a) The issue of money. This is 
the chief purpose of some, and an im- 
portant function of all the leading 
banks of the world. In this country 
the note issue privilege is confined to 
the national banks, but is ultimately to 
be taken over by the new National Re- 
serve Association. 

(b) The lending of money (or 
credit) and the discount of bills and 
notes. 

(c) The collection and payment of 
checks, notes, foreign and domestic 
bills of exchange and other negotiable 
instruments, and the transmission of 
funds from place to place. 

(d) The receipt of money for de- 
posit. 

(e) The administration of proper- 
ty. corporate and private, under wills 
and trust instruments; the registration 
of securities; transfer of the same; 
trusteeship in corporate undertakings, 
such as mortgage of corporation prop- 
erty, etc. 

(f) Cooperative saving for pur- 
poses of home ownership, through such 
corporations as building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

(g) Cooperative investment through 
corporations known as savings banks, 
but more appropriately termed savings 
societies or institutions. 

(h) The safekeeping of valuables. 

Some institutions, particularly trust 
companies operate in all these fields, 
except that of note issue; while others, 
such as savings banks and safe-deposit 
companies confine their operations to 
480 



one particular phase. National banks 
at the present time cannot act in a 
trust capacity, but may rent (as many 
banks of discount do) safe-deposit 
boxes as an incidental feature of the 
business; but deposits made in their 
“savings” or “interest department” are 
in no sense for the purpose of coopera- 
tive investment, as obtains in the case 
of savings banks. 



Relation of Bank and De- 
positor 

'T'HE idea is quite common that 
money deposited in a bank, irre- 
spective of the latter’s character, is 
lodged for safe-keeping; and in the 
presentation of a check the depositor 
assumes to say to the bank, “pay me 
back my money”; while in law he says, 
“pay the debt you owe me.” 

The relation of a bank of discount 
and its depositor is, therefore, that of 
debtor and creditor, and the moment 
the funds are passed to the credit of 
the depositor (unless agreed otherwise) 
that moment title to the same passes 
from the depositor to the bank, and 
the latter becomes debtor to the 
amount, and the former, creditor, with 
the right to ask payment on demand. 

The savings bank, on the other hand, 
merely agrees to invest the funds ac- 
cording to law, and repay the same ac- 
cording to the agreement, the depositor 
assuming the risk of loss, in case of 
insufficiency of assets. The relation- 
ship is one of trust. 

Obviously these functional duties 
overlap, and just where one department 
ends and the other begins is not always 
easy to ascertain in those corporations 
doing a many-sided business. In the 
safe-deposit business, however, an en- 
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tirely different relationship is estab- 
lished. 

As regards the property placed in its 
keeping in general storage, such as 
silver, trunks, etc., the articles being 
placed in the storage vaults, the rela- 
tionship is that of bailor and bailee. 
Of this there can be no question for 
the law of bailments clearly applies; but 
as regards the contents of the boxes, 
over which it has no control whatever; 
knows nothing of the character or value 
of the same, the law of landlord and 
tenant would seem to apply, for as will 
in due course be shown, the various du- 
ties and responsibilities that attend 
landlordship, particularly in apartments 
and tenements, devolve upon safe-de- 
posit institutions. This relationship 
will be discussed in a subsequent 
number. 

© 



Bailments 

/k BAILMENT (from the French 
bailler, to deliver) is the delivery 
of goods for some purpose, upon a 
contract, express or implied, that after 
the purpose has been fulfilled they 
shall be redelivered to the bailor, or 
otherwise dealt with according to his 
directions, or kept till he reclaims them. 
(Am. and Eng. Encyclopedia of Law, 
2nd Ed., Vol. 8, p. 788 .) It is fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish a bail- 
ment from a sale; but in safe deposit 
transactions, there is no doubt but that 
the pure element of bailment exists, 
and no principle of a sale can be read 
into the contract. 



@ 

Degree of Care Required 

'T'HE bailment is one for hire, and, 
therefore, the element of due care 
arises. There are degrees of diligence 
as well as degrees of negligence, from 
the slightest momentary thought to the 
most vigilant anxiety and solicitude. 
The diligence required in bailments lies 
between these two extremes, ordinary, 
extraordinary and slight, depending 



upon the nature of the bailment. Ordi- 
nary diligence is that used by men of 
common prudence in their own affairs; 
extraordinary, that care used by very 
prudents persons; slight, that used by 
persons of less than ordinary prudence 
in their own concerns. 

Where the bailment is for the re- 
ciprocal benefit of both parties, the 
bailee is charged with ordinary dili- 
gence only, and is answerable for or- 
dinary neglect. But the ordinary dili- 
gence required in the case of safe- 
deposit operations w T ould be closely akin 
to extraordinary diligence, inasmuch as 
such diligence would be used by the 
man of good judgment in the safekeep- 
ing of his own valuable property. The 
greater the value the greater the care. 

Inasmuch as the safe-deposit bailor 
undertakes to safeguard millions of 
valuable and easily negotiable property, 
not to speak of precious stones, money 
and gold and silver plate, the very 
nature of the risk requires extraordi- 
nary care, as a matter of good business 
as well as good law. The same legal 
situation arises when a traveller checks 
his grip at the station package office, 
or when furniture is placed in storage; 
but by the very nature of the property, 
less care is necessary to safeguard such 
a risk than obtains in the case of safe- 
deposit operations. Yet the same gen- 
eral principle applies in the event of 
loss. Has the bailee used ordinary 
care? Has he surrounded the property 
with the same safeguards which an or- 
dinarily prudent man would use in the 
care of his own property of the same 
character ? 



Safe-Deposit Litigation Rare 

/~kWIXG to the extreme care general- 
ly used in such operations, cases 
involving safe-deposit transactions are 
rare; but if a case were to be judicially 
decided, it would no doubt hold the 
bailor to the exercise of extreme care, 
first, because it charged for its facili- 
ties; second, because it held itself out 
as affording ample protection; and 
thirdly, it had knowledge of the char - 
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acter (but not the amount) of the 
property entrusted to its keeping. The 
risk in the aggregate is not that of 
burglary; for the nature of the vault 
construction is such as to make this 
risk nil; nor is the risk of mob or war 
a vital element, although this is a pos- 
sibility; but the chief peril is that of 
wrongful entry into the box, either 
through lack of care or unwarranted 
legal proceedings. 

The Mission of the Safe 
Deposit 

TPHE chief and only mission of the 
A safe-deposit department, or safe- 
deposit company is, therefore, to keep 
safely those things which are entrusted 
to its care; to protect from burglars, 
invaders, fire and decay; to prevent 
access to those not authorized and 
freely admit those entitled to enter. 
This service is as necessary in our 
financial scheme as any of the func- 
tions mentioned; for there must be a 
place of safe lodgment for the valua- 
ble things of life if ownership is to be 
free from anxiety. The bank can af- 
ford its fire and burglar-proof vault; 
and moreover has use for it. The great 
corporations can likewise afford such 
equipment; but the average business 
concern, housed in rented quarters, 
while needing the protection of steel 
and concrete for some of its valuable 
papers and records, can be adequately 
protected from fire at a small outlay, 
and needs the more expensive safe- 
guards only to a limited extent. But 
the householder has little or no protec- 
tion at hand for jewels and plate; the 
investor no place to keep stocks and 
bonds; the lawyer no proper protection 
for valuable papers, wills, etc.; the 
author no place for his laboriously- 
produced manuscript. For a few dollars 
a year protection costing thousands and 
adequate to safeguard hundreds of 
millions may be had — the security of 
the little fivc-dollar box being precisely 



the same as thrown around the contents 
as a whole. 

Where operated in connection with a 
bank or trust company, the safe-deposit 
feature is a distinct advantage to the 
depositors of the institution. Bonds 
and stocks may be purchased through 
the bond department, if such is oper- 
ated ; otherwise through an official ; paid 
for by check on the banking depart- 
ment, and lodged in the safe deposit 
without leaving the building; and re- 
versing the process, coupons may be 
clipped and deposited — a decided con- 
venience. 

As an adjunct to ordinary banking, 
therefore, the safe-deposit department 
is a valuable addition, profitable to the 
bank and convenient to its patrons. As 
a distinct field of activity, it has a 
worthy place in the financial scheme, 
remunerative to the proprietors, useful 
to the public and as necessary as it is 
desirable; for here at least is one place 
this side the Eternal City where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal. 

m 

Impractical Banking 

Q. — Will you please print that if a 
man sees a piece of counterfeit money 
on the walk and does not pick it up as 
he goes by, he can’t be arrested for 
“passing bad money’’? 

A. — No, I will not. 

Q. — Do you think every man should 
save up enough to buy himself a good 
farm? 

A. — We asked an old farmer and he 
said the man should — and then do 
something else with the money. 

Q. — Why is money called dough? 

A. — Because you need it so often. 

Q. — A controversy has arisen in our 
bank — who should clip the coupons? 

A. — The cash-shear. 

Q. — Do you think the average bank 
clerk can be trusted with secrets ? 

A. — Not if he is a good teller. — 
Bank Notes . 
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The Mad Rush to Throttle Enterprise 

or Success* 



“ Other Governments Encourage Great Undertakings — 
Ours Throttles Them ” 



T IME was when constructive leg- 
islation was commended. Pro- 
fessor Woodrow Wilson advo- 
cated it in his Princeton lectures and 
college text books. The least inter- 
ference by legislation with industries 
and individual enterprise* the smallest 
number of Government officials, the 
largest freedom to business, were the 
examples offered by the United States 
to tin* bureaucratic administration of 
France and Germany. The results were 
an enormous growth of manufactures, 
of great railroads and of every kind 
of development of the whole country 
and all its great resources. 

In a few short years a silent revolu- 
tion through destructive legislation has 
worked an entire change in both theory 
and practice. The United States and 
the separate States have rivaled one 
another in creating commissions and 
other agencies with an enormous army 
of irresponsible and inexpert officials. 
Trade and industries of all kinds have 
been crippled and their business threat- 
ened by the ukases issued by all kinds 
of boards and bureaus, with contradic- 
tory and unintelligible rules. Railroads 
managed with care and skill and suc- 
cess. the admiration of the world, were 
subject to rules laid down by com- 
missions named by theorists without 
practical knowledge or experience. An 
endless flood of new rules and regula- 
tions and returns put the railroads to 
an enormous expense, without any 
substantial benefit. 

Because some railroad companies had 
made financial mistakes or worse, all 
were branded as unsafe. The issue of 
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new securities was hampered, so that 
railroads could no longer buy equip- 
ment needs for their proper growth 
and the increase of business. Thus, in 
turn, the great locomotive and car 
builders saw their business reduced. 
The unintelligent rules prescribed for 
manufacturers of all kinds hampered 
their production of staple articles. 

The pseudo-philanthropy invoked for 
hours of labor and the number of train 
hands, put another burden on industry 
and worked hardship alike to employers 
and employed. 

The crusade against trusts, large and 
small, broke up the great enterprises 
that were fast capturing the markets 
of the world, and a new tariff' opened 
those of this country to the articles 
made in countries w'here the Govern- 
ments encourage and arc partners in 
the trusts. 

'^X^’HATEVER the shortcomings of 
T ” trusts and railroads, the remedies 
prescribed bv the recent legislation and 
applied through the newly created bu- 
reaus and commissions, and other de- 
vices for administering these new laws, 
are so much worse than the faults that 
need correction that the suffering public 
is most seriously affected. Labor and 
capital, individual and corporate enter- 
prise, are hit at every turn of the legis- 
lative wheel and by the ignorance of 
the thousands of newly employed set 
to work to turn it. The delicate rela- 
tions of capital and credit are broken 
by men who never had either, and are 
totally ignorant as to dealing with 
them. 

The simple, direct and equal taxa- 
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tion prescribed by the great economists 
is set aside for a complicated, confused 
and unequal and unfair income tax 
that no one can master. A burden is 
laid on banks and trust companies and 
railroads to help enforce the income 
tax law, that is not honest on the part 
of the Government. 

After sacrificing a large part of the 
revenue from the tariff, and thus ruin- 
ing promising industries in all parts 
of the country, Congress has enacted 
an income tax, and the Administration 
is trying to enforce it, without any- 
thing more than a guess as to its re- 
turn to the Treasury. 

Instead of the democratic simplicity 
preached by Mr. Wilson as a college 
professor and in his books, there is a 
vast and lavish expenditure of public 
money and a persistent destruction of 
the great sources of national pros- 
perity, individual and corporate enter- 
prise. Nation and States alike are 
legislating into existence an army of 
new officials, armed with inquisitorial 
power and with penalties to enforce it, 
until the honest dealer or manufac- 
turer or railroad is unable to pursue 
his business in safety. Legitimate en- 
terprise is made to suffer beyond en- 
durance, and the country is in danger 
of being impoverished by the burden 
of new and destructive legislation. 

No man can carry on business with- 
out coming in conflict with some of the 
new laws, passed at the suggestion of 
some theorist utterly ignorant of the 
real business with which he is inter- 
fering. Men who have failed in every 
undertaking are put in office to super- 
vise those who have built up large and 
successful business by real ability, skill 
and industry. 

ZITHER Governments encourage 
great undertakings — ours throttles 
them. Labor is paralyzed as the result 



of laws intended to help it. Capital is 
deprived of its fair return, and heavy, 
burdensome and irritating taxes are 
levied on both. 

The old rule that that country is 
best governed which is least governed 
is forgotten in the present belief that 
everything that is wrong can be cor- 
rected by a new law. The legislative 
mill grinds out ill-considered and badly 
drawn laws on every possible subject, 
until the country is covered with a net- 
work of inconsistent laws, under which 
an army of officials, appointed without 
regard to training or efficiency, ar*; let 
loose like locusts to devour the har- 
vests of industry. In their zeal to do 
something, bureaus are quarreling as 
to their power and duties, and the poor 
manufacturer or corporation finds little 
comfort or redress in an appeal to llie 
newly created courts and commissions, 
themselves all at sea as to the real 
meaning of the contradictory laws of 
Congress or States, and confusion 
worse confounded injures all business. 

The delicate web of credit grows best 
when left alone, but roughly handled it 
is soon broken. With time it may be 
restored by industry, but every new at- 
tack makes it weaker, and at last it 
disappears, to seek shelter in safer sur- 
roundings. In this country credit has 
grown to enormous proportions, largely 
owing to the wholesome neglect of the 
Government. Now that destructi\e 
legislation has attacked it under the 
pretense of regulating it, credit will 
shrink in every quarter, and wdl thus 
cripple trade and industry. Ignorant 
of the practical value of credit as a 
factor in all industries, our unwise and 
inexperienced legislators, and the Ad- 
ministration that drives them with the 
bribe of offices, will wonder at the 
wretched results of their interference 
with the inexorable laws of supply and 
demand, and of credit and sound 
finance. 
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Export Trade of the United States, 

1903-1913 



17XPORTS of merchandise from the 
United States made a greater ad- 
vance during the last ten years than in 
the thirty years from 1878 to 1908. In 
187t3 the total exports were valued at 
568 million dollars; in 1903, 1.485 mil- 
lion; and in 1913, 2,484 million — a 
gain of 917 million in the thirty years 
from 1873 to 1903, and of approxi- 
mately one billion dollars in the ten 
years ended with December last. 

To this gain of practically one bil- 
lion dollars in foreign sales of Ameri- 
can products during the decade ended 
with December, raw cotton and miscel- 
laneous manufactures, chiefly of iron 
and steel, copper, wood and mineral 
oil, were the largest contributors, the 
five classes named representing about 
one-half of the total increase during 
the j>eriod named. 

The ten leading classes of articles ex- 
ported from the United States in 1918. 
arranged in order of magnitude and 
stated in millions of dollars, are re- 
ported bv the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, as follows: Raw cotton, 

575; iron and steel, 294; breadstuff's, 
203; meat and dairy products, 161; 
mineral oils, 149; copper, 145; wood 
manufactures, 110; coal and coke, sev- 
enty-one; leather and leather goods, 
sixty; and tobacco, raw and manufac- 
tured. sixty. When to this group are 
added cars and carriages, fifty-eight 
million dollars; cotton goods, fifty-six; 
agricultural implements and machinery, 
thirty-five; fruits and nuts, thirty-four; 
electrical machinery and appliances, 
twenty-eight ; chemicals, drugs and 
medicines, twenty-seven; naval stores, 
twenty-two; vegetable oils, twenty-one; 
paper and manufactures thereof, twen- 
ty-one; india rubber manufactures, 
fourteen, and fertilizers, twelve million 



dollars, about ninety per cent, of the 
aggregate exportation of the year has 
been accounted for. 

Raw cotton easily maintained its 
leading position in the list of American 
exports. On the other hand, bread- 
stuffs fell from second position in 1903 
to third in 1918; and meat and dairy 
products from third position to fourth, 
each of these groups having been 
passed meantime by iron and steel, 
which advanced from fourth to second 
place during the decade. 

Comparing the figures of 1913 with 
those of 1903, raw cotton exports 
gained 196 million dollars, or fifty-two 
per cent., this being a natural result 
of the world's increasing consumption 
of cotton goods, for the manufacture of 
which the United States supplies over 
two-thirds of the raw material. Iron and 
steel manufactures gained 195 million 
dollars, or about 200 per cent., ma- 
chinery and engines being the largest 
factors. Mineral oils made an advance 
of seventyrsix million dollars, or over 

100 per cent.; copper manufactures, 

101 million, or 200 per cent.; and wood 
and manufactures thereof, fifty-two 
million dollars, 'or about ninety per 
cent. Brcadstuffs barely held their own 
in value of exports during the decade, 
with a gain of three million dollars; 
and but for the marked advance in bar- 
ley, oats and rice would have actually 
declined, since the exports of corn 
fell from ninety-five to forty-seven 
million, and those of wheat from 160 
to 155 million bushels during the dec- 
ade. Meat and dairy products fell in 
value of exports from 181 to 161 mil- 
lion dollars during the period under re- 
view, and cattle from thirty-eight to 
one million dollars. There was no cor- 
responding decrease in production of 
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breadstuff's and food animals, and the 
smaller exportations are, therefore, due, 
in large measure, to the increasing pro- 
portion of the population engaged in 
manufacture, transportation and the 
non-productive industries, thus leaving 
a smaller proportion available for agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

Increased exports are common to all 
branches of American manufactures. 
One of the largest gains occurred in 
cars and carriages, which quintupled 
during the decade, chiefly due to the 
rapid development of the automobile 
industry during the last ten years. 
Electrical machinery trebled, cotton 
goods doubled, leather and manufac- 
tures thereof practically doubled, and 
agricultural implements, paper manu- 
factures and naval stores each increased 
about fifty per cent. India rubber man- 



ufactures are two and a half times as 
great as in 1903: fruits and nuts, about 
seventy per cent, more than a decade 
ago; and proprietary medicines are be- 
ing exported in constantly increasing 
quantities. 

Europe is the primary destination of 
about three- fifths of our total exports. 
The total to that grand division in 1913 
was one and one-half billion dollars, 
and to all other parts of the world, 
about one billion. To North America 
the exports aggregated 601 million dol- 
lars, of which two-thirds went to Can- 
ada; to South America, 147 million, 
chiefly to Argentina and Brazil; to 
Asia, 126 million, of which one-half 
went to Japan and one-fifth to China; 
to Oceania , eightv-two millions, chiefly 
to Australia and the Philippines; and to 
Africa, twenty-nine million dollars. 



m 



Government Regulation of Railway 

Financing 

By SETH LOW, President National Civic Federation 



TT is hard to speak with moderation of 
the financial abuses connected with 
railroad management which have done 
so much to create and to strengthen 
the demand for the public ownership 
and operation of railroads. 

The public lias seen railroads loaded 
with charges for the profit of individ- 
uals responsible for the conduct of the 
roads, charges w'hich add permanently 
to the cost of transportation. 

Increases of value, largely created by 
the public, have been absorbed entirely 
for private benefit; and all of this has 
gone on upon so great a scale and for 
so long a time as to have cost railroad 
management, to a great extent, blit 
often unjustly* both the respect and the 
confidence of the people. It is a case 
where the innocent suffer with and for 
the guilty. 

If Government regulation can suc- 



cessfully put an end to these evils no 
doubt private ownership and operation 
of railroads may long continue in the 
United States; but, if Government reg- 
ulation falls short of being as effective 
in these directions as it has fortunately 
been in the ending of rebates, the ten- 
dency toward Government operation, 
despite all its difficulties and dangers, 
is not unlikely to grow, unchecked. 

If the railroads >vish to escape public 
ownership they must consent to the 
public regulation, for the future, of the 
issue of stocks and bonds; and it is 
greatly to be hoped that instead of 
placing every imaginable difficulty in 
the way of such legislation, they will 
cordially cooperate to see that effective 
and fair legislation to prevent the repe- 
tition of the abuses of the past is quick- 
ly made a part of the law of the Land. 
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Financial Relations of the Firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. with the N. Y., 

N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 



XJOWARD ELLIOTT, chairman of 
the Xew York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad Company, recently 
addressed a letter to Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Company, asking them cer- 
tain questions as to their fiscal relations 
with the New Haven companies, cover- 
ing the last twenty years, and as to 
their profits in the sale of New Haven 
and allied company securities during 
the same period. Believing that Chair- 
man Elliott’s inquiries and their 
answers thereto may be of interest to 
the public, as well as to the directors 
and stockholders of the New Haven, 
Messrs. Morgan & Company decided, 
with the consent of the New Haven 
Company, to give out for publication 
the entire correspondence, setting forth 
in detail the information requested. The 
correspondence follows: 

[Copy] 

NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN & HART- 
FORD RAILROAD COMPANY 
Office of the Chairman 

Boston, February 21st, 1914. 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Gentlemex: I have been asked questions 
by our directors and by others about the 
transactions between your firm and this 
company, both before and since the fiscal 
agency contract, which was in effect from 
December 19, 1910 to December 4, 1913, 
and which was terminated by notice from 
your firm. 

An examination of the books of the New 
Haven Company will, of course, show' 
these transactions, but as there are a num- 
ber of subordinate companies and inter- 
company entries it would be a convenience 
to me, and would save some time, if I could 
obtain from you a complete,, statement of 
all transactions of the New Haven road 
and its allied companies, involving the 
placing of its securities or the purchase of 
securities for it, in which your firm or its 
predecessors, Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & 



Co. have taken part since January 1, 1894. 

In addition to furnishing this information 
it would assist me greatly, although I have 
no technical right to the information, if 
you would be willing to furnish me a state- 
ment showing the profits realized by your 
firm from the sale of securities purchased 
from the New Haven Company or from 
any of its subordinate companies. 

I should also lie glad to have a state- 
ment from you as to whether your firm or 
any of its members ever had any interest in 
any properties acquired by the New Haven 
Company, such as the Westchester, the 
steam railways, the trolley lines or the 
steamship companies. 

I am also asked certain questions about 
the Millbrook Company, and I should be 
glad if you would inform me about the 
following: 

1. The total amount of advances made 
by your firm to Mr. Oakleigh Thorne or to 
the Millbrook Company. 

2. Whether your firm had any transac- 
tions with the Millbrook Company other 
than for the account and by the order of 
The New" York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company. 

3. Whether there was any profit or com- 
mission to your firm, or any member of it, 
in these transactions, and if so, the extent 
of such profit or commission. 

4. Whether your firm, or any member of 
it, had any interest in any of the securities 
purchased by the Millbrook Company. 

If you are willing to give me the in- 
formation suggested in this letter it wi.. 
assist me greatly in answering numerous 
inquiries that are made, and I shall be 
under obligations, particularly if you can 
send the information in the near future. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Howard Et.mott, Chairman. 

[Copy] 

Office of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

New- York, March 4, 1914. 
Howard Elliott, Esq., Chairman, 

The New- York, New Haven & Hartford 

Railroad Company, Boston. Mass. 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your 
letter of February 21st, asking for certain 
information covering our relations with the 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Company and its allied companies. 
In compliance with your request and, in the 
comparatively brief time available, we have 
had thorough examination made of all our 
books, the results of which we present here- 
with in the form of various statements, em- 
bracing all our transactions with the New 
Haven Road and its subsidiaries during the 
past twenty years. 

Our relations with the New Haven have 
been of the following character: from 1894 
to 1910 the New Haven generally disposed 
of its securities by selling them outright, 
sometimes to us, sometimes to other houses. 
The securities thus purchased were after- 
wards sold by the purchasers for their own 
account, they taking the risk of profit or 
loss thereon. From December 19, 1910, 
until December 4, 1913, we acted, under 
contract, as the fiscal agent of the com- 
panies. In the course of these twenty 
years, from 1894 to 1914, we took part in 
the handling of New Haven and subsidiary 
company securities of the par value of 
$333,000,000, from which our firm realised 
a total net profit of approximately $350,000, 
all of the foregoing being set forth below, 
in detail. All our calculations have included 
any participations by our Philadelphia, 
London or Paris houses. The transactions 
are grouped under two headings, viz: 

Schedule T. All securities purchased by 
us either alone or in participation with 
others. 



This total profit of $350,265.12 (being at 
the average rate of $17,500 per year) is, as 
aforesaid, the net result to our firms of all 
our transactions with the New Haven and 
its allied companies during the twenty year 
period just ended. We have not received 
from the New Haven or from the compa- 
nies affiliated with it, any compensation or 
profit in any form, or on any other account, 
than those herewith described. 

Answering your specific inquiry, we beg 
to state that none of our firms, nor any 
member of them, ever had any interest in 
any properties, such as the Westchester, 
the steam railways, the trolley lines or the 
steamship companies acquired by the New 
Haven Company or any of its subsidiary 
companies. This broad statement has only 
one exception, the details of which are as 
follows: 

Mr. J. P. Morgan, Senior, inherited 1,222 
shares of the stock of the South Bay Wharf 
and Terminal Company, (being somewhat 
less than one-tenth of the whole), from his 
father, in 1890. Seventeen years later, in 
January, 1907, he was asked to exchange 
this stock for 814 shares of New Haven 
stock, and complied with the request. You 
may be interested in reading copy herewith 
of a letter under date of January 27th, 
1906, addressed to him by Mr. J. C. Cobb, 
explaining the method proposed for arriv- 
ing, through outside appraisal, at a fair 
price to the New Haven in the matter. 
From this you will note that not only was 



SUMMARY OF SCHEDULE 1. 



Total seeuritv purchases in which we participated $131,724,000.00 

Amount of our participation In such purchases 78.165.667.00 

Tosses realized bv us on certain of such purchases $738,524.56 

Total profits accrued to us from all the remainder of such purchases 555,164.42’ 

Net loss to our firm from the total of such purchases $183,360.14 



SCHEDULE 11. 

Section A. Transactions In which prior to the fiscal agency contract, we acted as 
agent for the company; the total of securities Involved In such transactions 



being a par value of $58,851,S03.00 



On these transactions total commissions paid by the company were $158,561.13 

Being an average commission of less than 3-10th of one per cent. 

Of this commission, the amount retained by us was $148,645.25 

The balance being paid to others interested with us In the transactions. 

Section B. All transactions under fiscal agency contract (entered into on Decem- 
ber 19. 1910, and terminated on December 4, 1913), for all companies (in- 
cluding Boston & Maine), showing a total of $142,507,000.00 

of securities sold for account of the companies. 



Upon which they paid total commissions of $837,605.00 

or approximately 5-8 of one per cent, for selling. 

Of this commission the amount retained by us was $384,980.01 



The balance being paid to others Interested with us in the transactions. 



SUMMARY OF SCHEDULES I. AND II. 



Schedule 1. — Amount of companies' outright sale of securities $131,724,000.00 

Schedule II. — Amount of companies' securities handled on commission 201,358.803.00 



In all $333,082,803.00 

Total amount of commissions paid by companies $996,166.13 

Being a little less than one-half of one per cent. 

Total amount of such commissions retained by us $533,625.26 

Net losses realized by us in the outright purchases (see Schedule I.) 183.360.14 



Difference, representing total profit to us 



$S50.265.12 
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Mr. Morgan’s interest small, but that the 
transaction was carried through without 
participation bv him. 

Millbrook Company. We are glad to 
make specific replies to your questions in 
regard to this company. 

(1) We hand you herewith statements 
of accounts from our books showing that 
from October, 1906, to September, 1907, 
we advanced Mr. Oakleigh Thorne, and 
afterwards the Millbrook Company, various 
sums aggregating $11,155,000. All these 
advances were made by order, and for ac- 
count, of the New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany. We enclose copy of an official letter 
to us from the New Haven Company, dated 
April £, 1907, and received about that 
date, in which reference is made to an 
agreement dated December 4, 1906, be- 
tween the New Haven Company and the 
Millbrook Company, and to our advances 
on account of that contract. This letter 
confirms our understanding that all such 
transactions have been and are “for the 
account and benefit of the New Haven 
Road” and furthermore that “that road is 
and will be responsible therefor.” We 
hand to you also a list of the securities 
against which advances were made, such 
securities having been finally turned over 
to the Millbrook Company under in- 
structions of the New Haven Company. 

(2) None of our firms, nor any member 
of them, had any transactions with the 
Millbrook Company other than those for 
the account, and by the order of, the New 
Haven Company, as set forth in the state- 
ments of accounts furnished you herewith. 

(3) In none of these transactions was 
there any profit or commission to our firms 
or to any member of them. The New 



Haven Company opened with us an account 
which was designated as its “Account No. 

: 2 ”. In this account the company deposited 
from time to time (over $8,000,000 of the 
total prior to February, 1907) moneys to 
reimburse us for our advances for its 
account to the Millbrook Company. We 
enclose statement of that account, showing 
that any interest paid by Mr. Thorne was 
credited to the New Haven Company’s 
“Account No. 2”; and that w'e received no 
interest upon advances made. 

(4) The securities thus purchased by 
the Millbrook Company represented the 
ownership of those enterprises which after- 
wards became what is known as the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railroad Com- 
pany. None of our firms, nor any member 
of them, had any interest in the Millbrook 
Company, or in any of the securities or 
property purchased by the Millbrook Com- 
pany, or received any advantage from such 
purchases. Nor had we any interest of 
any kind in any of the enterprises or prop- 
erties w'hich in any -way became a part of 
the New York, Westchester and Boston. 

Deposits. From the year 1903, when the 
first deposit account was opened with us, 
the companies have had with us total bal- 
ances averaging for the eleven years, about 
$1,415,000 (subject to draft) on which we 
have paid interest at two per cent. 

We believe the foregoing covers all the 
points as to which you ask us. Should any 
point not be clear to you, or should you 
desire more detailed information on any 
point, we shall be very glad to give you 
explanation or further information you 
desire. 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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Commends The Bankers Magazine 



’^X^RITING under date of February 
v 26, John Burianek, Jr., president 
of the Peoples Savings Bank, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, says: 

“I am very much interested in what 
appears in your Magazine. Your Feb- 
ruary issue contains a good article by 
Mr. Morehouse of the German-Ameri- 
can Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

“I agree with Mr. Morehouse that 
it is a splendid thing to go after closed 
accounts, as when you once get the 
name on your ledger you really have 



something to work on, and we main- 
tain quite a campaign in this direction. 

********* 



“Cedar Rapids can boast of having 
a larger percentage of people with sav- 
ings bank accounts in proportion to its 
population than any other city of its 
size. Aside from this the school chil- 
dren are saving their money with the 
result that at least fifty per cent, of the 
children have bank accounts. 

‘T find your publication of more in- 
terest each time I get a new issue.” 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 




MAIN' STAIRWAY IN THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK — HOME OF THE IRVING 

NATIONAL BANK 



I N constructing a banking building, 
as a general rule the matter of first 
importance is not the securing of 
revenue by providing office space for 



rental, but to furnish adequate and 
properly-arranged space for the bank 
itself. Whatever quantity of space 
may he available, unless properly 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. NEW YORK 
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utilized the result will be disappointing. 
The problem is not one for the bank 
architect alone, though undoubtedly he 



can be of great assistance. But it is 
sometimes complicated by considera- 
tions with which the interested bank 
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alone is conversant. Cooperation be- 
tween the bank's officers — not forgetting 
the employees — and the architect will 
generally assure the best results. There 
are banks having large numbers of sav- 
ings depositors who frequently throng 
the building, particularly at the “inter- 
est periods/' and this requires a large 
public space. On the other hand there 
are banks doing an equally large busi- 
ness, but of an entirely different char- 
acter, where but little public space is 



necessary. These are matters for in- 
dividual treatment. 

Some particularly good bank floor 
plans are shown on accompanying 
pages. Both the bank floor and the 
basement of the new Marine National 
Bank of Buffalo, N. Y., are given, and 
the floor plan of the main banking 
room of the First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal., in the new Van Nuys 
Building are shown. The latter was 
fully described in this department in 
the March number, page 363 . 



m 



Federal Reserve Act a Great Step Forward 



T^ ISCUSSIXG the new Federal Re- 
serve Act before the Common- 
wealth Club of California at San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. F. L. Liptnan, vice-president 
of the Wells Fargo Nevada National 
Bank of San Francisco, said: 

“The act must command all the sup- 
port that can be given it by bankers and 
business men. The Federal Reserve 
Boaid and the directors of the local 
Federal Reserve Bank are to be upheld, 
conservatism to be encouraged, and the 
act not expected to solve the problems 
cf each individual citizen. The act is a 
great step forward in American finance. 



It provides a cooperation in banking as 
to matters of the common good without 
destroying that immediate competition 
which tends to improve service and to 
work towards constructive progress. It 
is not a charitable organization, al- 
though it should confer benefits directly 
and indirectly upon all. This it will 
do, however, in accordance with the true 
office of banking, by helping the effi- 
cient, who are carrying on the success- 
ful activities of our economic life and 
who, in turn, necessarily share their ad- 
vantages with all the rest of us." 




Why He Favors Deposit Insurance 



/~)NE of the notable figures in the 
United States Senate is Hon. 
Knute Nelson of Minnesota. Speaking 
in the Senate recently on the banking 
and currency bill, he gave these rea- 
sons in support of the proposal to in- 
sure bank deposits: 

Perhaps I am influenced in favor of the 
proposed plan of insurance because of an 
early experience I had in these matters. I 
cannot help telling it to my colleagues on 
this floor. When I was a law student, after 
returning from the army, I managed to 
save up $500. I got that much ahead. I 
had an old rickety buggy, an old horse that 
would balk at times; I had a cow, and I 



had a wife and a child. Those were all my 
possessions. There was a bank in the city 
of Madison, where my friend, one of the 
Senators from Wisconsin lives, called the 
Farmers’ Bank. To me all banks were 
alike; a bank was a bank; but to me, espe- 
cially, as I was a farmer boy fresh from 
the country, the idea of a farmer’s bank 
was something grand, and it appealed to 
me, so I put my $500 in that bank. But, 
Mr. President, in three months all I had 
left was my wife, my baby, the old balky 
horse, the buggy and the cow. [Laughter.] 
Ever since that experience, Mr. r resident, I 
have always felt that depositors should be 
protected, and I have labored for years in 
the direction of bringing about legislation 
for the protection of depositors. 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Pertinent Points 

Advertising Suggestions for Banks 
Seeking New Business 

G etting steady savings 

DEPOSITORS — Securing the 
initial savings deposit is not 
more than half the battle. When you 
get the account opened try to keep it 
an active and growing one. Bend your 
energies toward getting a large number 
of weekly depositors. 

Accessibility of Officers — If the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, the 
largest bank in the country, has its of- 
ficers’ quarters out in plain sight from 
the lobby and makes it easy for anybody 
to see them who has any legitimate 
business to do so, we think any other 
bank can profitably do likewise. 

A Bank House Organ — A little 
monthly paper or magazine issued by 
the bank is a splendid advertising idea 
as it affords a freedom and continuity 
of interest which it is difficult to obtain 
in any other way. As a rule, it is not 
advisable for a bank to try to get out 
its own paper. You can get a better 
and cheaper “house organ” of this 
character by obtaining the exclusive 
privilege of using in your commu- 
nity a good syndicate magazine. 

JVindow Displays — In our opinion, 
most banks are overlooking a good op- 
portunity to get new business by not 
making more use of their bank win- 
dows for appropriate placards or dis- 
plays. If you use street car advertis- 
ing, have one of the car cards displayed 
in the window. Have your bank em- 
blem on the pane. Have an occasional 
exhibit of currency, old coin. etc. Show 
some booklets you are giving away. 
There are scores of dignified but effec- 
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tive ideas which will occur to you if 
you give this matter a thought. 

Monthly Statement Enclosures — 

When you return your depositors’ can- 
celed vouchers with their monthly state- 
ment, why not enclose with them a little 
printed folder — a different one every 
month — calling special attention to some 
feature of your service? You get a 
good circulation in this way without 
cost for envelopes, addressing or 
postage. 

Prize Offers to Savings Depositors — 
Newspapers frequently conduct puzzle 
contests or other schemes to increase 
their circulation. When a newspaper in 
your community conducts such a contest 
why not offer an additional prize of, 
say, $25.00 in case the winner of the 
newspaper contest is a savings depos- 
itor in your bank, and give contestants 
until a day or two before the news- 
paper contest closes to become depos- 
itors if their names are not already on 
your books? 



A Success Habit 

There if nothing Mt la the lUtamt 
that man is a ereatare at haMt, bat bars 
you seer thought of thk la conuenflnc 
with sartaff? 

•tart tho habit of withholding a part 
of tray item of laeomo you reoeire aad 
deposit it at 4 par oaot compound iator 
tat ia the Morohaata National Beak aad 
yoa will find yourself gotaf to the beak 
with yoar weekly depaidt almost as asto- 
aatkally as you pat the same shoe on 
fint eeay morning. 
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PENN 

NATIONAL BANK 

AN 

OPPORTUNITY 
AWAITS YOU 



as a business man at 
this time to meet the 
changing conditions of 
business and to have 
your banking connec- 
tion in accord to meet 
that change. The new 
banking system is be- 
ing set in shape; and if 
you have not consider- 
ed your many advan- 
tages, stop in and the 
officers of “Penn” will 
gladly welcome you. 

MARKET AT SEVENTH 



PENN 

NATIONAL BANK 

THOROUGHLY 
ALERT AND ALIVE 

to the development of 
the present age will 
give you a distinct ad- 
vantage over your 
competitor who ad- 
heres to a system 
which has served its 
purpose. Business 
Banking on a business' 
basis, nationalized un- 
der the new currency 
laws to meet a new 
condition ari sing 
t h r o u gh changes in 
our moral and business 
life. Penn wants the ac- 
counts of men who are 
awake to the new con- 
dition. 

MARKET AT SEVENTH 



OUT OF THE ORDINARY 



Cooperation of Employees — Are you 
sure that all of the working force of 
your institution are familiar with the 
advertising you are doing and are they 
ready to back up the advertising by 
helping you to fulfill the promises of 
service you are making to the public? 
This is important if you want the best 
results from your advertising. 

Number of Deposits — If you are 
particularly proud of the number of 
your depositors, occasionally publish an 
advertisement stating the number and 
if you are making a good monthly net 
gain in the number of accounts state 
that, too, unless you don’t want com- 
peting banks to know. 

For Household Accounts — If you 
care especially for this class of busi- 
ness, why not enter in the pass-books 
of all private accounts — household and 
all other accounts not of a commercial 
character — a detailed statement of 
checks drawn each month. The books 
would thus show at a glance not only 
how much money has been withdrawn, 
but on what date each payment by 
check was made, to whom, and for 
what amount. In a word, you become 
your depositor’s bookkeeper. 

A Bulletin Board Idea — A country 
bank might well put up a blackboard or 
bulletin board in its lobby and invite 
farmers to use it as a “Farmers’ Ex- 
change,’’ that is, let them post notices 
there of articles for sale or exchange. 
It Mould tend to make the bank more 
than ever the farmers’ town headquar- 
ters. City banks can use the bulletin 
board for the posting of such notices as 
would be of interest to depositors, of 
which there would be many. 

Newspaper Cooperation — Get some 
extra advertising value out of your 
local new's paper whenever you can. We 
know a case where the editor took a 
paragraph from a bank advertisement 
and used it as a text for an editorial 
on thrift. The Dexter Horton Trust 
and Savings Bank, Seattle, got into 
the news columns favorably by cutting 
down an exorbitant undertaker’s charge 
against an estate of which it was ad- 
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ministrator, the reduction being up- 
held by the court after a suit. When 
you have an anniversary, move into new 
quarters, or for any reason publish an 
unusually large advertisement, it is a 
good idea to let the newspapers give 
you a little free write-up. In most 
cities the newspapers are glad to do 
this on the merits of the case without 
consideration of the advertising in- 
volved. Just, give the reporter or edi- 
tor the necessary cooperation. By the 
way, is one of your local newspapers 
using the weekly* free “Talks on 
Thrift” editorials prepared by the edi- 
tor of this department and sent out by 
the Savings Bank Section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association? 

Bargain Day on Safe Deposit Boxes 
— If you have more vacant safe deposit 
boxes than you ought to have, why not 
occasionally do as your local merchants 
do and have something like a bargain 
sale? We know one bank that got good 
results by advertising to rent a limited 
number of boxes “for two years at the 
price of one year,” looking to long con- 
tinued renewals to make up the initial 
loss. However, the bank really had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose, 
as the boxes were empty, anyway. 

Agricultural Contests — Consider the 
plan of conducting some kind of a prize 
contest to encourage intensive agricul- 
ture in your section. Corn growing, to- 
bacco growing, potato growing contests 
— all have proved good advertising for 
banks which have conducted them. 

Getting the First Dollar — A cheap 
and effective w r ay to help prospective 
savings depositors is to provide them 
with a strong envelope suitably printed 
and carrying some such suggestion as 
this: “Place a dollar in this envelope, 
write you name and address on the 
back, enclose and seal it in another en- 
velope properly directed and mail it to 
this bank. We will place the dollar to 
vour credit, opening an account for you 
and giving you a pass-book as soon as 
you come in personally.” 

A Letter to New Parents — When a 
new baby comes to town write to its 
parents and suggest the advisability of 



starting a savings account for the child, 
taking pains to explain that compound 
interest will double the money by the 
time the child is old enough to go away 
to school or start in business.. 

Developing Present Customers — 
Your present customers are, or ought 
to be, your best friends. Do something 
to develop them. Encourage them to 
use more of your facilities. Stimulate 
dormant accounts. Rent safe deposit 
boxes to depositors. A good series of 
letters or booklets will have a wonder- 
ful effect along this line. 

Special Suggestion — Make an annual 
appropriation for your bank’s adver- 
tising, plan a consistent campaign, and 
having put your hand to the plow, don’t 
turn back. 

m 

Article by Mr. Wilson 

A/fR. EDWIN BIRD WILSON, 
manager advertising department 
of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, had a thorough and interesting 
article in a recent issue of Printers’ 
Ink, entitled: “Progress of Advertisers 
Who Must Be Cautious to Win.” 

m 

Advertising That Paid 

/k REPORTER for a Cedar Rapids, 
la., paper interviewed the cashier 
of the Central State Bank of that city 
concerning its advertising success man- 
ifested bv the fact that at the end of 
three months of business the bank had 
over 1,000 depositors and deposits of 
$250,000. The cashier said: 

“We started in to advertise heavily 
two days after Christmas, and every 
dollar that we have spent on advertis- 
ing has brought us back two. If any- 
one ever told me that advertising was 
a big scheme to get the money, I would 
reply that he w*ould have to show 
some figures better than the ones that I 
have.” 

He went on to state that he believed 
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that over 600 of the accounts which 
had been opened during the previous 
month were brought as a direct result 
of advertising, and that when the bank 
opened its doors, he had planned on 
having about $150,000.00 in deposits at 
the time of which he spoke, but that 
advertising had brought results up to 
$250,000.00. These accounts include 
both savings accounts and checking ac- 
counts. 

Lawyers and the Trust 
Company 

Efforts at Cooperation Between Them 

^^NE way for a trust company to 
get the help of attorneys is shown 
by the Chicago newspaper advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith. 

The Union Trust and Savings Bank 
of Spokane, Wash., issued a handsome 
booklet. “The Attorney and the Union 




Jour trust 
business 
„ _ 'comes bum 
attorney's -who do not 
care to assume the fi- 
nancial responsibility 
of handling an estate, 
or feel that a trust 
company is better e- 
qjiippcd to do so. We 
suggest that yt>u see 
ybur own attorney 
about mabinq a wul 
and naming this com- 
pany executor and 
trustee 

THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 

t uuut a Mourns anon 



COOPERATION WITN LAWYERS 



Trust/' and sent it out with an enve- 
lope filled with blank cards of introduc- 
tion to the officers of the bank, and this 
letter : 

Dear Sir: 

Desiring to leave no further doubt as to 
our attitude in dealings with attorneys who 
direct business to this institution, or who 
recommend its appointment as executor, 
trustee or in any fiduciary capacitv, we 
have prepared a little brochure setting' forth 
our position in this respect. For your in- 
formation, we are pleased to enclose a copy. 

Besides placing ourselves squarely on rec- 
ord as to policy, this brochure points out, 
furthermore, a few of the many ways in 
which a good Trust Company can directly 
benefit the lawyer and how reciprocal 
cooperation of the two may be fostered 
with mutual benefit. 

Anticipating that you may have occasion 
from time to time to refer to us some of 
vour clients in need of our service in one 
or another of our trust capacities, we are 
enclosing a few introductory cards for your 
desk, and the management will esteem it a 
favor if you will be kind enough to make 
use of these as opportunity offers. 

Anyone presenting one* of these cards 
signed hv yourself will, we assure you, 
receive special courtesy and attention, and 
any legal business resulting will lie handled 
through your office. 

Yours very truly, 

W. J. Kommers, Vice-President. 



A New Idea 

“A Safe Keeping” Instead of a “Safe 
Deposit” Department 

'J^HE National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston for some time has had as 
part of its equipment a Safe Keeping 
Department which takes entire charge 
of the securities of its depositors. 
Under this system dividends and cou- 
pons are credited to the various ac- 
counts as well as the principal of bonds 
when called for the sinking funds. 

With the passing of the income tax 
law this department has assumed addi- 
tional duties. The necessary certificates 
of ownership for coupons on bonds 
held in safe keeping are filled out and 
sent to each depositor for signature, so 
that no annoyance or delay is occa- 
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sioncd. The bank may also be appoint- 
ed the agent of the depositor, making 
it unnecessary under the Treasury reg- 
ulations for the depositor to do any- 
thing at the interest periods. All forms 
are automatically filled and coupons 
credited. Although this does not obvi- 
ate the necessity of filing certificates 
of ownership with the coupons it makes 
the bank rather than the individual 
responsible for these details. 

The security of the bank’s vaults is 
afforded to everything so left in its 
charge, and the confidential nature of 
the business involved is protected 
through the character of its bonded 
clerks. Where the bank balance of 
the customer bears a proper ratio to 
the work involved no charge is made. 

re 

Keeping the Public in Mind 

Bv E. S. Kellogg, Cashier The City 
Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 

/"\UR Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, 
who is the owner of “The Com- 
moner, ** Lincoln, Neb., once said in 
connection with newspaper advertising, 
“A business concern that does not ad- 
vertise is like a fellow who throws his 
girl a kiss in the dark. She knows he 
is there, but she does not know what 
he is doing.” 

Probably the fellow would rather 
have it dark. He may not then have 
wished to advertise what he was doing. 

Mr. Bryan evidently did not think 
of this, for he is a born advertiser, both 
commercially and personally. As a 
personal advertiser he is perhaps sec- 
ond only to Theodore Roosevelt. 

In writing advertising the advertiser 
is constantly appealing to the public, 
and thus necessarily keeps the public 
vividly in mind. He strives to see his 
business from the public standpoint. At 
the same time he cannot help but see 
himself also from the public standpoint 
and feel that in putting his personality 
into his advertising he is exposing him- 
self to public examination. 




one of mi. kelloog's ads 



In the consideration of adver- 
tising mediums I wish to state posi- 
tively my belief that general messages 
to the public should be given through 
the newspapers or other mediums which 
reach the public at large rather than 
through matter sent by mail. On ine 
other hand, mail advertising has its 
own field, in my opinion; namely, that 
of sending a direct personal message 
where, through acquaintance or special 
interest of the person addressed, the 
message is to fall on particularly fer- 
tile ground. 

re 



The Smaller Bank 

It Has Advertising Talking Points 
Not to Be Overlooked 

A SMALLER bank sometimes feels 
at a disadvantage in advertising. 
But it has talking points because there 
seems to be more or less truth in the 
statement made by Roger W. Babson 
in a recent article in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” to the effect that a 
younger institution often offers a much 
better opportunity to the young busi- 
ness man for getting accommodation 
than the old institutions that have been 
established a great many years, on the 
principle that it is better for the be- 
ginner in business likely to want ac- 
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commodation to seek a bank long of 
funds and short of friends rather than 
one short of funds and long of friends. 

® 



How to handle this situation in an 
advertisement is shown by the Puget 
Sound State Bank, of Tacoma, Wash., 
which advertises: 

IT IS LOGICAL 

that a fast growing, medium sized bank 
with ample capital and firm foundation 
would be in position to give your business 
the best attention. 

This bank pays 4 per cent, on savings 
and never refuses to accommodate cus- 
tomers on right basis. 



The American Exchange Bank of 
Superior, Wis.; goes at it like this: 

This is not the oldest bank in Superior. 

It is, however, old enough and has 
passed through sufficient financial storms to 
prove the wisdom of its management and 
its absolute safety. 

It may not be the strongest bank in 
Superior, but no bank is stronger. 

It is not the largest bank in Superior, 
but it is large enough and strong enough 
to amply care for the wants of its cus- 
tomers. 

We make no claim to being better than 
some of our neighbors — we are, however, 
proud of the history of the American Ex- 
change Bank — a history which demonstrates 
that it has followed a wise and sane course 
and proves its strength and its safety which 
has always been coupled with a liberal and 
sensible policy. 

Its growth has not been phenomenal— it 
has been continuous, steady, legitimate and 
satisfactory. 

Many are inspecting our new quarters 
and our modern safes and vaults. 

We shall be pleased to see ^ul T . 

® 



The way a big bank combats the 
ideas just advanced is shown by this 
advertisement of a Toledo hank: 

A MISTAKEN IDEA. 

Because this is a “big” bank, handling 
tens of thousands of dollars every day, 
some people think we do not want to be 
bothered with their “small” accounts. 

This is distinctly a mistaken idea. We 
will welcome your account, however small, 
and will give it as careful attention as the 
largest on our books. Bring in whatever 



you have and make the start to-day. You 
will soon be convinced of the frank friend- 
liness and helpful cooperation existing be- 
tween this bank and its thousands of de- 
positors. 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK , 

The Strongest in Northwestern Ohio. 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$2,600,000.00. 






Some Good Points 



Ideas Brought Out In Letters of 
Correspondents 



TJHN A. RAUP, cashier of the City 
Bank of Portage, Portage, Wis., 
writes : 

“I have spent considerable time in 
the last two weeks with your book, 
'Pushing Your Business/ and I am 
very ranch pleased with it. 

“There is only one point that I did 
not find covered, and that is the follow- 
ing up of closed accounts — either 
checking or savings. I find that, if 
we do not follow up these very closely 
here, there is many a checking and sav- 
ings account that we would lose, for 
the reason that the people become en- 
thusiastic and start saving, and then 
through some little mishap or misun- 
derstanding, they close their account, 
and I have always found that a two- 
cent stamp spent in writing these 
people a very nice letter, expressing 
our regrets at seeing them close their 
account and showing our willingness to 
explain anything that they did not quite 
understand, usually had the desired ef- 
fect of bringing them back into line. 
We are thus able to make our adver- 
tising show a much more steady growth, 
and I believe every bank should do this, 
for the reason that everyone of these 
accounts has cost good, hard money 
spent for advertising, and the loss of 
an account is certainly the loss of some 
money, as I have usually found, no 
matter how small they are, that they 
are a good asset. I am always glad 
to nurse them along and have them 
come to the bank with their small sav- 
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ings, for in the course of a little time 
they work along to a point where they 
are good accounts to have.” 

W. W. Cook, cashier of the Peoples 
Trust and Savings Bank, Clinton, 
Iowa, writes: 

“Your letter of February 7th is re- 
ceived and has been carefully read. The 
writer is glad to know that in a gen- 
eral way my criticisms have some 
foundation from vour standpoint, 
which leads me to l>elieve that I am 
getting at least a little knowledge in 
bank advertising. 

“I fully agree with you that most 
people are susceptible to at least a 
little flattery, although I think that a 
strong point expressed in simple lan- 
guage is most effective. 

“I believe the mistake of most bank 
advertisers is that they make a strong 
effort to put in too much matter. This 
practice, I believe, is of little avail, for 
there is always a limit to the amount 
that persons will read in any adver- 
tisement, therefore the short one is read 
and digested really before they know it. 

“It may be possible that I did not 
make mv meaning entirely clear re- 
garding the giving of general advice. 
My exception to your wording was ow- 
ing to the fact that you stated that 
some action on the part of humanity 
was their own fault. This, of course, 
is most true, but as a rule people dis- 
like to have their attention called to 
their own shortcomings.” 

m 

“ Advertising and Selling ” 

An Excellent New Book on Adver- 
tising 

44 A DVERTIS1 XG AND SELL- 

** ING,” by Harry L. Holling- 
worth, instructor in psychology in Co- 
lumbia University, is in reality a com- 
bination of scientific experiment and 
business experience, as it is published 
by the Advertising Men’s League of 
New York city, which cooperated in its 
preparation. 



Thus as the book has resulted from 
the cooperative attempt on the part of 
a group of practical business men and 
one or two individuals whose interests 
were scientific, to formulate and sys- 
tematize those facts and laws which 
relate to the processes of appeal and 
response in the selling and advertising 
of goods, and to undertake new investi- 
gations which might result in the dis- 
covery of new' facts and principles 
with both practical and scientific inter- 
est, it has a special interest to bank 
advertisers. 

The book renders serviceable the ac- 
cepted facts, laws and methods result- 
ing from a wide study of human na- 
ture and human behavior. The volume 
contains a mass of suggestive material 
carefully worked out with a view' to 
producing actual results when put to 
practical use. 

Price bv mail, $2.16. D. Appleton 
A Company, publishers, or can be ob- 
tained of the Bankers Publishing Co., 
New York. 






How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

f | A HE German American Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles re- 
cently published in the newspapers a 
very striking advertisement of its safe 
deposit department. It was illustrated 
with a cut of the gigantic door of its 
vault and the headline was the state- 
ment, “5,647 Admissions to our Safe 
Deposit Vaults Last Month.” 

® 

The Peoples Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Moline, 111., ad- 
vertises on mile posts around that city. 

® 



The State Bank of Evanston, 111., is 
advertising that it will open a savings 
account with a one-dollar deposit for 
every baby born inside the town limits. 
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Siiglt Mm Ought To Savo 

txvau** the expenditures which most unmarried 
ro*o nuske for the real substantial necessities of life 
do not nse up more thou half of the wages or salaries 
they receive, after they have established themselves 
and proved their value in any line of employment 

If you are in this Hass and don't save and de- 
posit in a good bank tike the Illinois National Bank, 
it is ytnar own (anil 

The Illinois National Bank 



l c wiiiia. TwmrnmL e. a. Airman, emu, 

i OAJtroitiL rm c i scchaas am. cmUw 

t. m. - - 




I.KT NO GUILTY MAN ESCAPE 



The suggestion is also made to the 
parents of each baby that an amount 
corresponding to the age of the baby 
be deposited on each birthday. The 
Merchants National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minn., the City Bank of Portage, Wis., 
and the Security State Bank of Che- 
halis. Wash., are among many other 
banks that are trying similar plans. 
The Federal Title and Trust Company 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., got. out a 
“Mother Book/* 

® 

“Americans 0 is the name of an ex- 
cellent little monthly house organ now 
issued by the American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Birmingham, Ala. “How’s 
the Family?” is a good thumbnail book- 
let for the Savings Department. 

® 

The Fort Snelling State Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn., has a plan to furnish in- 
dustrial concerns in its vicinity with 
special interest-bearing certificates 
of deposit to be put into pay envelopes 
as part of the wages, wherever the 
workman agrees to such an arrange- 
ment. 

® 

The Wood, Putnam & Wood Com- 
pany have prepared an especially in- 
teresting and effective series of adver- 
tisements for the American Trust Com- 



pany of Boston, on “How to Read a 
Bank Report.” They ran in the Bos- 
ton newspapers and caused considerable 
favorable comment on account of their 
strength and clearness. 

® 

“ ‘Bill/ the Story of a Busy Life,” 
by Irvin S. Cobb, is a witty autobiog- 
raphy of a dollar bill and it is being 
sent out in booklet form by the East 
Brooklyn Savings Bank of New York. 

® 

The First National Bank of Bren- 
hain, Texas, is conducting its second 
annual corn contest, offering $57.50 in 
five prizes. 

® 

A full newspaper page of solid ten- 
point type made up an impres- 
sive advertisement of the Federal Title 
and Trust Company of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., a few weeks ago. It dealt princi- 
pally with the Savings Department. 

® 

The Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York city, for its Foreign Exchange 
Department, issued a folder printed on 
a long narrow strip and ornamented 
with cuts of ocean liners. It gave dates 
of proposed sailings of ocean steam- 
ships from New York, covering a period 
of several months. 
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A new variant of the pay envelope 
idea is being used by some city banks. 
In the larger centers quite a business 
has grown up in* the resharpening of 
safety razor blades, despite the ad- 
monitions of the manufacturers who 
want to get as much out of the public 
as possible that their blades are ‘‘not 
to be resharpened.” In any event, the 
blades are resharpened and returned 
to the owner through some convenient 
drug store or cigar stand, enclosed in 
small manila envelopes. Enter the ad- 
vertising bank which agrees to furnish 
the envelopes for this purpose provided 
they carry the advertisement of the 
bank. 

® 

The Union Trust and Savings Bank, 
Spokane, Wash., Carl W. Art, publicity 
manager, gives away a real estate own- 
ership map of the city. It advertises 
it by sending out postcards with this 
message, in imitation handwriting: 

The 1914 “Ownership Map” is ready. It 
shows actual owners of downtown property 
as of January 1st. Kindly call at the 
mortgage window for your copy — or we 
will deliver it if you wish. 

UNION TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
© 

The “A. B. A.” cheques are attrac- 
tively advertised in a large catalogue 
issued by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York. All the advertising for 
the year is outlined, and E. B. Wilson, 
manager advertising department, 
writes : 

The “A. B. A.” Cheques will be adver- 
tised extensively during 1914 in leading 
magazines of large national — and interna- 
tional-circulation. The best people in your 
own town or city buy these magazines and 
will read our advertisements, which at- 
tractively set forth the advantages of “A. 
B. A.” Cheques and always urge the reader 
to “Get Them At Your Bank.” 

You can profitably connect your bank 
with this big publicity campaign, by doing 
a little advertising of “A. B. A.” Cheques 
in your own way — locally. To help you do 
this, the Bankers Trust Company has had 
prepared attractive signs and hangers for 
your banking room; beautiful colored lan- 
tern slides for advertising in “The Movies,” 
handsome post cards and booklets, and — 



perhaps most important — newspaper cuts 
for advertising in the local papers. 

This catalogue is intended to set before 
you in handy, readable form, what Bankers 
Trust Company is doing by general pub- 
licity to popularize the “A. B. A.” Cheques 
and what it stands ready and willing to do 
by way of cooperating in your local ad- 
vertising. 

Whenever we can serve you, by supplying 
the aids to sales mentioned in this cata- 
logue, or by offering suggestions in regard 
to advertising the “A. B. A.” Cheques in 
your community, please call on us. 

® 

“Bank Loans to Manufacturers” and 
“Have You Made Your Will?” are two 
good booklets written by Frank C. 
Mortimer, cashier the First National 
Bank, Berkeley, Cal. The former was 
issued by the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce and the latter by the Berke- 
ley Bank of Savings and Trust Com- 
pany. 

® 

Samuel M. Jackson, manager of the 
Bank of California, N. A., Tacoma, 
Wash., sends us a gold-embossed book- 
let containing a brief history of the 
discovery of gold in California, and 
the organization and growth of the 
Bank of California. 

® 

E. L. Bickford, cashier of the First 
National Bank, Napa, Cal., writes: 

In my old bank (then a private bank) 
about twelve years ago I put the first bank 
advertisement (outside of stereotyped 
cards) ever printed in this town. We were 
working hard then to get our first §100,000 
in deposits. Our banks (national and 
savings) which have grown out of this 
business now have nearly $1,500,000 in de- 
posits. 

® 

The Cleveland Trust Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio, under the heading 
“Safety First,” published a series of 
safety rules numbered consecutively. 
Among the safety rules arc: “Continu- 
ous daily audit,” “Joint control of se- 
curities and cash,” “Same policies for 
main office and branches,” “Prohibiting 
loans to its own directors and officers/’ 
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It is a very unusual plan, to say the 
least, which the Salt Lake Security and 
Trust Company advertises thus: 

$5 FREE TO SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Every tenth boy or girl under the age of 
twenty years opening a savings account of 
$1 or more with this institution up to and 
including March 30, will receive an extra 
credit of five dollars on such account. 

We pay four per cent, interest on sav- 
ings and compound the interest twice a 
Tear. 

® 



The Durant, Iowa, Savings Bank 
carried out a similar plan on opening 
its new building, advertising as follows: 

WE WILL GIVE AW r AY $17.50 ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE ON OPENING DAY. 

The person making the largest deposit on 
that day will receive $10 in gold; the sec- 
ond largest, $5, and the third, $9.50. 

Music from 1 p. m. to 4 p. m. Flowers 
for ladies, cigars for gentlemen, souvenirs 
for all. 

® 



I.. W. Lovell, assistant cashier the 
Lovell State Bank, Monticello, Iowa, 
writes : 

The enclosed letter, accompanied by a 
statement of the condition of the bank, was 
recently sent by us to our customers, and 
we would appreciate your criticism of 
same. 

Our idea in sending this letter, aside from 
informing our patrons of the bank's condi- 
tion and thanking them for their patron- 
age, was to influence them to bring checks 
drawn on other banks here to be cashed. 
Do you think the letter accomplished its 
purpose? 

The form letter follows: 

Dr as Sir: 

A few words fitly spoken by a customer 
of this bank to a friend who may be hesi- 
tating as to where to deposit his money, has 
more weight than many advertisements. 

We feel that the satisfactory volume of 
business, which has given this bank its pres- 
ent excellent condition, is largely due to 
your cooperation and patronage. We take 
this opportunity to again thank you for 
your influence and good will. We are proud 
of our splendid list of customers, and want 
you to feel the same interest in us. 

There is a matter to which we wish to 
call your attention at this time, in regard 
to the cashing of checks. It makes no dif- 
ference from what source you receive your 
check, where it is drawn or where it is 




THE COAT OF ARMS OF CUBA HAS BEEN ADOFTED 
BY THE BANCO ESPANOL DE LA ISLA DE CUBA, 
HAVANA, AS ITS EMBLEM IN PLACE OF THE 
OLD SPANISH COAT OF ARMS FORMERLY USED 



payable, you can bring or send it to this 
bank to be cashed or placed to your credit. 
We are glad to handle the checks you re- 
ceive drawn on other towns or States, as 
well as those drawn on any local bank. 

You will find us ready at all times to 
serve your best interests and those of vour 
friends as well. 

With kindest regards, we are, 

Very truly yours, 

L. W. Lovell, 

Assistant Cashier. 

We think it should have accomplished 
its purpose, for it is a good letter. 
Probably by this time Mr. Lovell knows 
whether it did or not. 

® 



The National Bank of Commerce, 
Williamson, W. Va., had a blue-print 
chart prepared showing the satisfactory 
growth of its deposits last year by 
means of a line which shows almost a 
steady upward climb during the year. 
The total increase in deposits for the 
twelve months was over $80,000. 

® 



J. W. Harrison of the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Anglo and London: Paris 
National Bank, San Francisco, writes: 

I am to-day forwarding you under sepa- 
rate cover several of a series of advertise- 
ments running in local papers for the bene- 
fit of our bond department, also two gen- 
eral bank advertisements. 

It has been our custom to use space each 
Sunday on the commercial page, opposite 
the financial section, for bond advertise- 
ments, and alternating them about every 
other Sunday with special offerings. This 
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copy and method has been producing very 
satisfactory results during a difficult pe- 
riod, therefore I would like your opinion 
on the matter and makeup. 

I find your entire set of books very help- 
ful and hope to continue our advertising 
on a larger scale. I realize that the large 
bank advertisement is entirely too crowded, 
but would like your views on the nature of 
the matter used, particularly on account of 
the changes now taking place in the finan- 
cial methods of the country at large, also 
in our currency plan. 

There is excellent matter in Mr. Har- 
rison's ads., but, in our opinion, he is 
giving it to his public in too large 
doses, as there is a great deal of read- 
ing matter for the space. All the in- 
vestment ads. have this good slogan: 
“First Choose Your Banker and Then 
the Bond/’ 



m 



Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank. .Toilet. 

111 . 

Carl W. Art. manager publicity department. 
Union Trust A Savings Bank. Spokane. Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bank. 
Clarksville. Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine. New York. 

H. C. Berger. Marathon County Bank. Wau- 
sau. Wls. 

C. J. Bevan. cashier. Exchange Bank. Genoa. 
III. 

E. L. Bickford, cashier. First National Bank, 
Napa. Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer. American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville. Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen. cashier. First National 
Bank. Westwood. N. J. 

E. M. Baugher. president. The Home Building 
Association Co.. Newark. Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower, National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke. Va. 

II. C. Bollman, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank. Collinsville. Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville. Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan. Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster. Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier. Merchants A Farmers 
Bank. Statesville. N. C. 

A. Bush. Jr.. I^add A Bush, bankers. Salem. 
Oregon. 

Commercial Bank, Midway. Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban. Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co.. Chicago. 111. 

Commercial Trust & .Savings Bank. Prescott. 
Ariz. 

H. Reed Copp. assistant advertising manager. 
Old Colony Trust Co. Boston. Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory. Chehalis National Bank. 
Chehalls. Wash. 



H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank. Nau- 
gatuck. Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank. Seattle. Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager. Security 
Trust A Savings Bank. Los Angeles. Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier. Chattanooga 
Savings Bank. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher. assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Shelbyville. 111. 

A. A. Ekirch. secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank. New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

The FYanklin Society. 38 Park Row. N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co.. Birmingham. Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead. S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co.. Cleveland. Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair. N. J. 

Germantown Ave. Bank. Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager. Wachovia 
Bank A Trust Co.. Winston-Salem. N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New 
Netherland Bank New York. 

C. F. Hamsher. First National Bank. Los 
Gatos. Cal. 

Victor F. Hann. manager publicity depart- 
ment. The Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank. 
Sheboygan. Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. F'irst National Bank. 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann. assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank. Chicago. 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank. Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 

N. M. Hokanson. State Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago. III. 

FYank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis. Mo. 

Le Baron M. Huntington, manager publicity 
department. Registrar & Transfer Co.. New 
York City. 

W. L> Jenkins. Farmers * Mechanics Trust 
Co.. West Chester. Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, president. Illinois Trust A 
Savings Bank. Champaign. III. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg. Mlsa 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager. Fac- 
lamento Bank. Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller. Jr., assistant cashier. Strouds- 
burg National Bank. Stroudsburg. Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley. Jr., treasurer. Newark Trust 
* Safe Deposit Company, Newark. Del. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager. 
Cleveland Trust Co.. Cleveland. Ohio. 

M. R. Knauft. assistant cashier. Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul. Minn. 

George L. Kreeck. treasurer, F'armers State 
Savings Bank A Trust Co.. Lawrenre. Kan.* 

Henry M. Lester, National Citv Bank. New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

L. IV. Lovell, assistant cashier. The Lovell 
State Bank. Monticello. Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier. Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel. The First-Second National 
Bank. Akron. Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews. S. W. Straus A Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Tom C. McCorvey, Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank A Trust Company. Mobile. Ala. 

J. c. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank. Sulphur Springs. Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The 
Northwestern National Bank. Mlnneapolia Minn. 

E. R. Mulcock. Commercial National Bank. 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord.. Neb. 

Old State National Bank. Evansville. Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce. Williamson. W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president. Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title & 
Trust Co.. Beaver Flails. Pa. 

Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank. Montgomery. Ala. 

c. w. Rowley, manager. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. Winnipeg. Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
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Georye J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson. Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank, Toccoa, Go. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Glmbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Arlz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank, Bldg.. 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmelre, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co.. Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of the IX C., Washington, 

D. r. 

Weasels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier. 
Second National Bank, Patterson, N. J. 



John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi- 
son, S. D. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg. Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park, 111. 

E. L. Zoernig, Sedalia Trust Co., Sedalia, Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

American National Bank, Richmond. Va. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto. Wis. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 111 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial Nationat 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 



Federal Reserve Districts Designated 

Location of Federal Reserve Banks Fixed 



O N April 2 the Organization Cora- the work of dividing the continental 
raittee provided for in the new United States into reserve districts and 
Federal Reserve Act, and com- designated the cities where Federal Re- 
posed of the Secretary of the Treas- serve Banks are to be located, 
ury, Secretary of Agriculture and Twelve districts are established, their 
Cc.mptroller of the Currency, finished boundaries being shown in the accom- 




LOCATION OF RE8ERVE BANKS AND BOUNDARIES OF THE DISTRICTS 
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panying map, which also indicates the 
cities that are to have Federal Reserve 
Banks. These cities are: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Dallas, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco. 

A table presented herewith shows the 



area and population of the various dis- 
tricts, number of banks, capital and 
surplus, and the amount of six per 
cent, subscriptions based on capital and 
surplus. These figures are, of course, 
subject to change as State banks and 
trust companies come into the new 
system. 



Dist. 

No. Reserve City 


Area 


Population 


No. of 
Banks 


Capital & 
Surplus 


Six per cent. 
Subscription 


1 — Boston 


66,465 


6,557,841 


446 


$165,529,010 


$9,931,740 


2 — New York 


40,170 


9,113,279 


478 


343,693,437 


20,621,606 


3 — Philadelphia 


39,865 


8,110,217 


800 


216,340,313 


12,980,412 


4 — Cleveland 


. . . 183,995 


7,961,022 


724 


192,147,258 


11,528,835 


5 — Richmond 


... 173,818 


8,519,313 


475 


105,064,483 


6,303369 


6 — Atlanta 


. . . 233,860 


6,695,341 


372 


77,356,913 


4,641,415 


7 — Chicago 


. . . 176,940 


12,630,383 


984 


211,068,338 


12,661,100 


8— St. Louis 


. . . 146,474 


6,726,611 


434 


80,717,981 


4,843,079 


9 — Minneapolis 


. . . 437,930 


5,724,893 

6,306,850 


687 


78,381,081 


4,702,864 


10 — Kansas Citv 


. . . 509,649 


835 


93,065,912 


5,583355 


11— Dallas ...'. 


. . . 404,826 


5,310,561 


726 


92,003,123 


5,520,187 


1 2 — San Francisco 


. . . 693,658 


5,389,303 


514 


130,423,422 


7,825305 


Total 


... 3,016,650 


89,045,616 


7,475 


$1,785,791,171 


$107,147,470 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

RUSSIAN BANK FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE 

T HIS institution was incorpora- 
ted in 1871, and increased its 
capital in 1907, 1910 and 1911, 
and is now making a further increase 
to 00,000.000 roubles (about $30,- 
000 , 000 ). 

BANK OF ENGLAND DIVIDEND 
INCREASED 

AT the recent half-yearly court held 
at the Bank of England, the Gov- 
ernor. Mr. Walter Cunliffe, announced 
that it had been decided to increase the 
distribution on bank stock from the rate 
of nine per cent, to ten per cent. Hith- 



erto dividends on the stock have been 
paid free of income tax, but in order to 
bring bank stock, which is a trustee in- 
vestment, into line with other trustee 
stocks, the present and future divi- 
dends will be paid less income tax. The 
dividend of £5 for the half-year now 
declared, less income tax, means an ac- 
tual distribution of £4 14s. 2d. per 
cent., against £4 10s. per cent., or at 
the rate of £9 8s. 4d. per cent., against 
the £9 per cent., paid for the past ten 
and one-half years. 

The increase in the dividend is a 
result, in part at any rate, of the re- 
cent recovery in the prices of high-class 
securities. At the end of February the 
price of consols was seventy-six, where- 
as at the end of September last it was 
seventy-three and one-half. In recent 
years the bank has necessarily been 
compelled to write down its investments 
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by large sums in consequence of the 
constant fall in the prices of trustee 
securities. As a result of this policy it 
now holds a large amount of securities 
at the low level of prices to which they 
were written down last autumn; and 
now that the period of depreciating 
prices is passed it is evident that the 
bank will be able to pay higher divi- 
dends than for many years. The aver- 
age return on its large investments is 
at least one per cent, higher than it 
used to be, and consequently stockhold- 
ers may look forward not only to the 
maintenance of the dividend at the rate 
of ten per cent., but to the possibility 
of a still higher distribution. The price 
of Bank of England stock is now 
242 1 /o, and the ten per cent, dividend 
gives a yield of £4 2s. 6d. 

NEW DIRECTOR OF THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND 

AT the recent court of the Bank of 
England Robert M. Kindersley of 
the well-known house of Lazard Bros., 
was elected a director in place of the 
late Sir Augustus Prevost. 

ANGLO-RUSS1AN TRUST 
COMPANY 

T^HE Russian Corporation has been 
formed in London with $10,000,- 
000 capital. 

It is intended that the corporation 
shall interest itself chiefly in Russian 
Government guaranteed and municipal 
loans and in the financing of railways, 
harbor works, tramways, light and 
power concessions, and public works 
of all kinds. The directorate and man- 
agement of the corporation are closely 
connected with certain Russian banks 
of which the combined paid-up capitals 
amount to over <£20,000,000, with re- 
serves of over £12,000,000. 

There will be five directors resident 
in Russia and five in Great Britain, the 



chairman in Great Britain being An- 
drew Wilson Tait. 

BRITISH PEOPLE'S BANK 

"DEPORTS are current of the estab- 
lishment in London of a People’s 
Trust Company, which is said to be 
backed by four leading British banks. 
Its founders and their friends, who are 
well known financiers of the highest 
standing, have subscribed £100,000 
($500,000) share capital, and are 
about to invite subscriptions of £l,- 
000,000 ($5,000,000) from the people 
for debentures. The debentures will 
be irredeemable and entitled to a fixed 
interest of four per cent., free of in- 
come tax, and to a share of any surplus 
profits. 

BUSINESS OF THE BANK OF 
FRANCE 

HE Bank of France handled far 
more commercial paper during the 
year 1913 than in any previous year of 
its history. The exact figures of its 
discounts — in the central office in Paris 
and the 582 branches scattered 
throughout France — were 80,041,247 
bills, drafts, warrants and other pieces 
of commercial paper, representing a 
face value of 20,005,642,400 francs; 
that is, more than four thousand mil- 
lion (four American billion) dollars. 
This was nearly 2,000,000 more pieces 
of paper discounted than during the 
preceding year and more than $137,- 
000,000 increase in money value. 

The bank authorities attribute this in- 
crease partly to the year’s particular 
needs of credit, but chiefly to the gen- 
eral development of discount business 
in France. Fifteen years before, in 
1898. the year’s discounts of the Bank 
of France were, in round numbers, only 
15,000,000 to last year’s 80,000,000, 
with a money value of only $2,200,- 
000,000 as compared with $4,000,000,- 
000 in 1913. 
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1898. 

No. of accounts 31,486 

(Jrand total of operations (francs) 16,000,000,000 

Bills and documents discounted: 

Number 15,000,000 

Aggregate amount (francs) 11,000,000,000 

Advances on securities: 

No. of securities 1,500,000 

Amounts advanced (francs) 1,500,000,000 

Deposits of securities (number) 8,000,000 

Bourse orders (total value in francs) 234,000,000 

Turner-over of receipts and payments (francs) 134,000,000,000 



1913. 

127,963 

38.000. 000.000- 

30,000,000 

20 . 000 . 000.000 



4,500,000 

6,000,000,000 

13,000,000 

565,000,000 

381,000,000,000 



The accompanying summary of the 
growth of the Bank of France, from 
the “Market World and Chronicle/* 
will be found of interest. 



ANTWERP BANKS INCREASE 
CAPITAL 

TNCREASING business development 
has necessitated an increase in the 
capital of two of the Antwerp banks. 



FOUNDED 1844 

G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with c^re. 



Special attention paid to collections in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 



Principal Correspondent* 

NEW YORK CITY : 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON : 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS : 

Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN : 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID : 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 



The Banque Generate Beige is issuing 
new shares for the purpose of increas- 
ing its capital from 15,000,000 francs 
to 25,000.000 francs. The Banque de 
Credit Commercial has also just decid- 
ed to increase its capital of 3.000,000 
francs, which will now attain 15,000,- 
000 francs. 



Latin-America 



TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH ARGEN- 
TINA, 1913 

OOPULAR interest in the trade and 
A industry of Argentina, which has 
recently been aroused by reason of its 
increasing 'contributions to our food 
supply', is heightened by the announce- 
ment that the American mission to 
Buenos Ayres is to be raised from the 
rank of a ministry to that of an em- 
bassy. 

Argentina is the foremost South 
American country as a market for the 
products of the United States, our sales 
thereto in the last calendar year having 
been fifty-five million dollars in value, 
compared with forty million to Brazil 
and fifty-two million to the remaining 
twelve countries of that continent. 

Our trade with Argentina shows con- 
stant and rapid expansion, exports 
thereto having grown from five million 
dollars in 1893 to fourteen million in 
1903 and fifty-five million in 1913? 
while imports therefrom rose from five 
million in 1893 to nine million in 1903 
and twenty-seven million in 1913. Thus 
exports to Argentina quadrupled and 
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imports therefrom trebled during the 
last ten years. 

American manufactures have long 
been popular in Argentina and consti- 
tute an important part of the growing 
exports to that country. Sales to that 
country during the last fiscal year, as 
shown bv statements recently prepared 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
included many articles of wide use in 
an agricultural and rapidly developing 
country, such as farming implements, 
six and one-third million dollars; twine, 
two million; traction and stationary en- 
gines, one million; and windmills, a 
half million. Automobiles were export- 
ed to the extent of one and one-quarter 
million dollars’ worth : other cars and 
carriages, three million ; sewing ma- 
chines, 880 thousand dollars’ worth; 
typewriters, .855 thousand; cash regis- 
ters. 201 thousand; and miscellaneous 
machinery, one and three-quarters mil- 



lion dollars. Other articles exported in 
large quantities included boards and 
planks, five and two-thirds million dol- 
lars; shooks, two and one-third million; 
furniture and other wood manufactures, 
one million; gasoline and naphthas, 
two and one-third million; illuminating 
oil, two and one-quarter million; cot- 
ton-seed oil, one million; leather manu- 
factures, including boots and shoes, two 
and one-half million; chemicals, drugs 
and medicines, one and one-quarter mil- 
lion; and cotton goods and electrical 
appliances, each about a half million 
dollars. Musical instruments, clocks 
and watches, glassware, wheelbarrows, 
soap, blacking, firearms and scales and 
balances are among the numerous other 
items illustrative of the wide range cov- 
ered by the exports from the United 
States to Argentina. 

Argentina’s sales to the United 
States are chiefly of hides and skins, 
wool, chemicals, and, in recent months, 
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E»t.bli»hed 

oanco ae ju^ ». im 
Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO ST A HI. D. B. HODG8DON 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLISSER, Muafer 

Authorized Capital 910,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid np 9,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 5,564,909.76 

Contingency Fund 1,600,000.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amslnck & Co.; 

Messrs. J. A W. Seligman A Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo A London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. Now Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Paris: 

Messrs, de Neufllze A Cle. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Buffer A Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Flllale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens A 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder A Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcla-Calamarte A Cla. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcla-Calamarte A Cla. ; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credlto Itallano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 

Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 

Jutlapa Puerto Barrios Salama 

Pochuta Zacapa Esculntla 

Coatepeque Coban Ocos 

Retalhuleu 

General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid te Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 



corn and beef. Imports of cattle hides 
in the last fiscal year aggregated sixty- 
seven million pounds, valued at twelve 
and one-half million dollars; the last 
six months, however, being only about 
half as much as those of the corre- 
sponding months of 1912. Imports of 



Argentine goat skins during the year 
amounted to four and one-quarter mil- 
lion pounds, valued at one and one-half 
million dollars. 

ARGENTINE SOCIAL MUSEUM 

'T'HIS institution, located at Buenos 
Ayres, aims to collect and dis- 
seminate general information relating 
to Argentina and other nations. 

ARGENTINE LOANS 

'T'HE Argentine Government has ob- 
tained a temporary loan of £3,- 
000,000 negotiated by Messrs. Torn- 
quist and Company with London bank- 
ers. The rate of interest is five per 
cent, and a commission of one per cent, 
is to cover all expenses; the loan is to 
be repaid on December 31 next. The 
money was needed for sanitary works 
which are to be extended to the bounda- 
ries of the municipality of the capital. 
A portion of the loan ($12,000,000 
m/n. equal to about £1,048,035) will 
be paid to the Bank of the Nation, 
which advanced that sum for the 
works; the $18,000,000 m/n which the 
Treasury paid to the Board of Sanitary 
Works will not be reimbursed until the 
loan of $80,000,000 gold authorized by 
law for completing the works has been 



Banco Agricola Comercial 

Established 1895 

SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C. A. 

Authorized Capital, $8,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 

Raaarva Fund, 100,000.00 Spacial Raaarva Fund, 352,707.23 

DIRECTORS 

J. MAURICIO DI KE MIG U El/ YUDICB FRANCISCO DCENA8 

J. MAURICIO DUKE b. RAFAEL GUIROLA D. Manager. F. DREWS 

CORRESPONDENTS 

London: The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., with which is incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico A South America, Limited. Paris: Comptoir National d’Escompte de 

Paris; Perier A Ole. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Ftliale Hamburg; Conrad Hinrich Don- 

ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen: The Anglo- South American Bank, Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia — Calamarte & Cia. New York: G. Amslnck A Co.; Bloom 

Bros. San Francisco: The Anglo A London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 

Londres A Mexico. Guatemala: Banco Internaclonal. 
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Castilla; HABANA, Banco del* Habana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
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negotiated. The Government has re- 
ceived offers from the representatives 
of several banks to place this larger 
loan, and the Minister of Finance has 
announced that a loan of <$50,000,000 
gold will be accepted. The remaining 
$30,000,000 will be negotiated later in 
the vear. 

PROMTS OF THE BRITISH 
BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA 

pROFJTS of the British Bank of 
South America show a decline for 
the year 1913 as compared with 1912, 
which is not surprising in view of the 
unsatisfactory conditions in some of the 
countries in which the bank does busi- 
ness. Gross profits in 1913 came to 
£412,799, as against £466,051 in 1912, 
but this last total was exceptional, and 
the profit for 1911 was only £400,972. 
The net profit for last year, after pay- 
ing all expenses, was £193,715, to 
which had to be added £83,785 
brought forward. This allows the di- 
rectors to declare dividends amounting 
to seventeen per cent, for the year, to 
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transfer £10,000 to pensions, £4,500 
in reduction of investments and £8,500 
in a bonus to the staff. 

© 

Australasian 

NEW BANK BUILDING 

HPHE Bank of New South Wales, sit- 
uated next to the Stock Exchange 
in Collins street, Melbourne, is to be 
demolished to make room for larger 
premises. The present building was 
erected in 1858, at a cost of £88,000, 
on land which cost £6,000, and, sug- 
gesting in its style some fine specimens 
of architecture on the Grand Canal, 
Venice, is considered one of the hand- 
somest buildings in Melbourne. The 
architects for the new building are 
anxious to use the material of the old 
building as far as possible in the new 
one. 

BANKING CHANGES 

CEVERAL changes are taking place 
^ in the Sydney, N. S. W., banking 
world, according to the Australasian 
“Insurance and Banking Record.” A. 

P. Stewart is relinquishing his position 
as general manager of the Australian 
Bank of Commerce, I.td. Owen C. 
Williams, manager of the Bank of 
Australasia, is taking long leave of ab- 
sence prior to retirement under the 
bank’s pension scheme, and George 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded lot June, 1905) 

Capital, $1,750,00.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director. THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits ore received In American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New Tork, New Orleans or San Francisco. 
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Turnbull, so many years manager of 
the National Bank of Australasia, Lim- 
ited, in Sydney, has retired in conse- 
quence of a breakdown in health. H. 
H. Searr, manager of the City Bank 
of Sydney, and A. J. Hooper, inspector 
of the English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank, Limited, are both about to take 
extended leave for the purpose of vis- 
iting the Old Country. Mr. Hooper’s 
visit will be an official one, to meet the 
London board of the bank. 

In respect to premises, the Bank of 
New South Wales is taking steps to 
build a new building on their present 
excellent site. The Bank of New' Zea- 
land will make a new Sydney home 
upon the opposite corner of Wynyard 
street and George street, while excel- 
lent premises are in course of erection 
in George street — facing Bridge street 
— for the Bank of North Queensland, 
and the building of the head office of 
the Commonwealth Bank of Australia is 
under way at the corner of Pitt and 
Moore streets. 

RECORD PROFITS 

II ANK profits in Australia and New 
Zealand for the year 1913 were 
<£3,212,076, compared with £2,954,914 



in 1912, the figures for 1913 being the 
highest total ever reported. For the 
last fifteen years the aggregates of net 
profits, and the uses to which they have 
been put are shown below. 

Asiatic 

HONG KONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANK 

r I V HE Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation w'hich is at 
the head of the Chinese Five Power 
banking syndicate reports a substantial 
increase in profits for the last half- 
year, but the dividend is unchanged. 
For the twelve months the net profit 
was $3,324,488, as compared with $3,- 
071,146 in 1912, and with the balance 
brought forward of $2,052,483, the 
available total was $5,376,921. Out of 
this the directors place $200,000 to the 
silver reserve fund, or the same as a 
year ago. but they w'rite $300,000 off 
premises account, against $200,000, the 
increase in the allocation for this pur- 
pose being probably due to the recent 
expansion in the total of that item. 

A year ago it amounted to $5,360,- 



Net profits reported during the last fifteen years £30,793,661 

Dividends (ineluding bonus) declared — 

Amount 18,439,629 

Proportion 59.88 per cent. 

Appropriated for other purposes — 

Amount £12,354,03;? 

Proportion 40.12 per cent. 
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638, but owing to the further portion 
of the cost of the bank's fine new prem- 
ises in London, which has been added, 
the figure has been increased to $6,799,- 
388 in the balance sheet. After mak- 
ing these appropriations the directors 
recommended a dividend of £2 per 
share, with a bonus of five shillings per 
share, and carry forward $2,067,311. 



BANK OF TAIWAN, LIMITED 

/^UT of its earnings at the close of 
1913 this institution added 180,- 
000 yen to reserve funds, applied 32,- 
000 yen as a bonus, paid a ten per 
cent, dividend (375,000 yen) and car- 
ried forward 239,713 yen to next ac- 
count. 

The Bank of Taiwan, Limited, has 
its head office at Taipeh, Formosa 
(Taiwan), and has branches and agen- 
cies in many important Eastern cities, 
ns well as in other parts of the world. 
Its capital is 10,000,000 yen (about 
$5,000,000), reserve funds 3,430,000 
yen, and deposits and current accounts 
43,286,968 yen, the total of the bal- 
ance-sheet exceeding 91,000,000 yen. 



INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN 

r F'HE twenty-fourth report of this in- 
stitution was presented to the 
shareholders at the half-yearly ordi- 
nary general meeting held at the head 



office in Tokyo, February 5, Net profits 
for the preceding half-year were 676,- 
668 yen. The total of the balance- 
sheet of this institution is now 98,910,- 
920 ven. 



BANK OF JAPAN 

r I 'HE annual report of the Bank of 
x Japan shows the total operations 
of the bank in 1913 to have amounted 
to 38,528,907,804 yen, an increase of 
more than thirty-five million yen over 
the figures of 1912. Net profits for 
1913 were 5,884,034 yen, a gain of 
16,772 yen over the preceding year. 



OPPORTUNITY FOR AMERICAN 
BANK 

r I TIE American consul at Aleppo, 
Turkey, calls attention to the op- 
portunity for establishing an American 
bank in that city. 

The city of Aleppo, with about 250,- 
000 inhabitants, situated, by its topo- 
graphical position, in the center of 
northern Syria, serves as an outlet and 
receiving point for all of the cities as 
well as the Provinces of the interior, 
and the greater part of Mesopotamia 
and northern Syria. All of the mer- 
chandise exported, as also that import- 
ed from Europe and America and des- 
tined for the interior places above in- 
dicated, passes in transit through 
Aleppo, or the dealings in connection 
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therewith are treated in the Aleppo 
banks. It will therefore be seen that 
the local banks profit greatly from the 
exchange therefrom. 

There are at present only two banks 
at Aleppo, the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, established in 1888, and the 
Deutsche Orientbank, dating since 
1909. The sales and purchases of ex- 
change of these two banks vary from 
$110,000 to $182,000 each weekly dur- 
ing the period of normal business and 
amount to $220,000 and more per week 
during the short season of the new 
crops. 

Aleppo is 100 miles from Alexan- 
dretta, its principal port, and 250 miles 
from Beirut and Damascus, with which 
it is connected by railway with trains 
running daily. The new German rail- 
way line now in construction, and 
which will connect it directly with Con- 
stantinople and Europe, Bagdad, Basra 
and India, will proportionately increase 
the commercial importance of Aleppo 
and the business of the banks and other 
financial establishments. 

© 

Cuba 

MR. VAUGHAN RESIGNS AS 
CASHIER OE THE NATION- 
AL BANK OF CUBA 

QN the first of April W. A. M. 

Vaughan terminated his relation- 
ship as cashier of the National Bank 
of Cuba, Havana. He took this course 
516 



on account of personal business affairs 
requiring attention and for the further 
reason that he wished to return to the 
United States to educate his children. 

Mr. Vaughan will retain his interest 
in the bank and other financial institu- 
tions in Havana. He has been asso- 
ciated with the National Bank of Cuba 
for the past twelve years, and has been 
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cashier for some years. He was active- 
ly instrumental, with his brother, Ed- 
mund G. Vaughan, in making the bank 
what it is to-dav — an institution of 
great size and strength. 

© 

Colonial 

SUCCESS OF AGRICULTURAL 
BANK IN THE PHILIPPINES 

CONSUL-GENERAL ANDERSON 
^ of Hong-Kong says that the in- 
creasing usefulness of the Agricultural 
Bank in the Philippines is illustrated 
by the fact that the institution placed 
over $500,000 in loans to planters in 
the last six months of 1913, which was 
as much as was loaned during the en- 
tire previous fiscal year. The loans are 
well scattered all over the archipelago. 
There is a limit of $17,500 placed for 
any one loan and several loans have 
been placed up to this limit. All ex- 
cept about four per cent, of the loans 
have been made to native Filipinos, 
while Americans and other foreigners 
took up the balance. The bank has had 
no losses on loans so far placed. Its 
work is greatly restricted by the un- 



certain land titles which are to be found 
all over the islands. The original 
amount of money set aside as capital 
for the bank by the Government was 
1,000,000 pesos, or $500,000, so that 
the capital was used up long ago. Ad- 
ditional funds have been obtained by 
utilizing thirty-five per cent, of the de- 
posits of provincial funds in all banks, 
normally amounting to about $3,000,- 
000 gold. 

© 

Africa 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 

l^OR the last half-year this institu- 
tion paid a dividend at the rate of 
ten per cent, per annum, with a bonus 
at the rate of four per cent, per an- 
num. The directors also appropriate 
£ 1 5,000 to the writing down of bank 
premises, £25,000 to write down in- 
vestments to cover the depreciation in 
market value, to add £10,000 to the 
reserve fund and £10,000 to the offi- 
cers’ pension fund, carrying forward a 
balance of about £52,000. By the allo- 
cation thus made the reserve fund will 
be raised to £2,000,000, as compared 
with a paid-up capital of £1,548,525. 



Production and Commerce in Russia 



r T\IE Russian Empire, covering one- 
seventh of the land area of the 
globe and only sparsely settled in spite 
of its nearly 170,000,000 inhabitants, 
offers an interesting subject for study 
for both business men and economists. 
This country to-day presents a picture 
of economic development comparable 
with that of the United States of three 
or four generations ago, in that Russia 
is now chiefly a producer of raw mate- 
rials derived from nature, such as 
grain, timber, hides and minerals, and 
is just beginning to develop manufac- 
turing industries of importance. Its ex- 
ports are almost entirely foodstuffs and 



raw and semi-manufactured products, 
while it imports nearly all of the high- 
er grades of manufactures which its 
people require. 

The total value of the foreign trade 
of European Russia, in 1912, according 
to official figures, was more than $1,- 
200,000,000, in which the United States 
participated to the extent of only $53,- 
000,000. However, the indirect trade 
between the two countries passing 
through foreign middlemen brings the 
value of the sales of American prod- 
ucts to Russia to $80,000,000, and the 
exports from Russia to the United 
States to $30,000,000. 
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^ASTERN states 
N ew York City 

shareholders of the Fourth National 
Hank have approved the reduction of the 
apital stock from $5,000,000 to $3,000,000. 
The reduction became effective on April 1, 
stockholders surrendering forty per cent, of 
their holdings, for which they will receive 
£JO0 per share. This leaves the hank with 
$ 3 , 000,000 capital and $3,000,000 surplus. 
The action is subject to approval by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

— About August or September the 
Chase National Bank will move into the 
^dams Building at 61 Broadway, giv- 
quarters it has long occupied in 



i Banker Building in Cedar street. 

M. V/ ill afford the hank about 

UR * _*nt space. Although the 

jpied by the hank is about 
that which was necessary when 
at quarters were leased, it has now 
too small to accommodate the en- 
,cd business. 

The Chase National Bank began business 
at 117 Broadway, September 20. 1877, with 
a capital of $300,000. In 1879 it removed to 
104- Broadway, where it remained until 1886, 
when it removed to the Clearing-House 
Building, then at the corner of Pine and 
Nassau streets. In the latter part of 1895 
tlx; bank followed the clearing-house to its 
new building at 79-83 Cedar street, its pres- 
ent location. At that time the hank’s capi- 
tal was $500,000; surplus, $1,307,000, and 
deposits, $22,600,000. In its statement to 
the Comptroller of the Currency on March 
Is 1914, the hank reported capital of $5,000,- 
000; surplus, $10,153,000, and deposits, 
$149,000,000. When the hank entered the 
new Clearing-House Building its quarters 
were ample for its requirements, hut the 
growth of the business soon made it neces- 
sary to provide more space, and at the 
present time it occupies three floors of 60, 6? 
and 64 Liberty street. 

This remarkable and continuous increase 
in business has been a natural development 
unassisted by the absorption of any other 
hank. 

An illustration of the hank’s new home 
is presented in another part of this 
issue of the Magazine. 

— In a list of ten of the largest banking 
institutions in the United States, according 
to their recent published statements, on the 
basis of gross deposits, this city has eight, 
the list being as shown below; 



National City Bank. New York $25. r >.S0S.37S 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 203,5*22 45? 

Continental and Commercial National 

Bank. Chicago 100.034.331 

National Bank of Commerce. New 

York 163. 731. 343 

Bankers Trust Company. New York 14S.1S0.7GS 
Chase National Bank, New York.... 143.668.641 

First National Bank. Chicago 132.164.174 

First National Bank. New York.... 126.860.033 

National Park Bank. New York 124.044.J76 

Hanover National Bank. New York 121.57J.5S3 



The deposits of most of these institutions, 
as reported, above, are at their high mark. 
It will be observed that eight of these are 
national hanks and two are trust compan- 
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r, the Guaranty Trust 
.» York, has deposits of 
,o0, which are the largest ever 
% any trust company. 

— Already having branches in London and 
Paris, the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York will establish a branch 
in Berlin. 



— March 12 marked the tenth anniversary 
of the merger of the Citizens’ National Bank 
and the Central National Bank, under the 
title of the Citizens’ Central National Bank. 
Since 1904 the surplus has increased from 
$459,000 to $1,500,000 — the capital remaining 
at $2,550,000 — and over $700,000 added to 
undivided profits. Net earnings have been 



—The deposits of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, as reported to the 
Superintendent of Banks on March 22, were 
$203,922,452.40, a gain of over $25,000,00Q 
since the report of one year ago. This is 
the largest amount of deposits ever re- 
ported by any trust company in this coun- 
try. The total resources of this institution 
now exceed $265,000,000. 

— An interesting story of the origin, his- 
tory' and progress of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company is told in a pamphlet is- 
sued by that institution. As is well known, 
the bank obtained its charter as a water 
company in the days when bank charters 
were hard to get ; but as other privileges 
were conferred along with the right to fur- 
nish the city pure water, the company car- 
ried on banking, though it also acted as a 
purveyor of water until about 1842. The 
Manhattan Company was chartered in 1799, 
and is one of nine banks now existing whose 
history reaches back into the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

In 1808 the Legislature, in enacting cer- 
tain amendments to the charter of the Man- 
hattan Company, reserved for the State the 
right to take 1000 shares of its capital stock. 
This right was exercised and the capital 
stock was increased for the purpose from 
$2,000,000 to $2,050,000. Both the State 
and the city of New' York are still stock- 
holders, this being the only bank stock 
which the State holds. 

Payment of dividends was begun by the 
Manhattan Company in July, 1800, and up 
to January', 1913, a total of $19,726,000 had 
t*en paid. 




Edwin- S. Schexck 

I'HESIDE XT CITIZENS’ CEXTBAI. NATIONAL BANK, 
NEWT YORK 
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The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
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NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President JOSEPH S. HOUSE. Cashier 

FREDERIC W. ALLEN. Vice-President ROBERT U. GRAFF. Asst. Cashier 

FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President JOHN ROBINSON. Asst. Cashier 

WALTER F. ALBERTSEN. Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. MILLER. Asst. Cashier 



so satisfactory that after making ample 
provision for the surplus and undivided 
profits it was found possible to raise the 
dividend rate last year from six to eight 
per cent. 

— The Commercial High Schools of New 
York city, under an arrangement which has 
been made with the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, have added to their regular 
courses a series of lectures by business men, 
the idea being to give students first-hand 
information as to what will be required of 
them on entering a business house. These 
talks are along practical lines and enable 
students to pursue their studies more intel- 
ligently. Recently the Chamber of Com- 
merce has undertaken to supply speakers on 
banking subjects, and appealed to New 
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York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. A short series of talks was pre- 
pared by the president of the chapter and 
these addresses will be given by the follow- 
ing speakers: “Financial Institutions in 

General and Nature of Their Work,” by O. 
Howard Wolfe, secretary Clearing-House 
Section, American Bankers Association; 
“Commercial Banks: National and State,” 
by Raymond B. Cox, assistant cashier 
Fourth National Bank, New York; “Trust 
Companies,” by Charles F. Minor, manager 
Bronx branch Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, New York; “Savings Banks,” by 
E. G. McWilliam, secretary Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association, 
New York; “Private Banks and Interna- 
tional Banking Houses,” by Jason A. Neil- 
son of Brown Bros. & Co., bankers. New 
York; “Stock Exchange Bankers and 
Brokers,” by Wellington E. Bull, member 
of firm of Swartout & Appenzelar, New 
York; “Clearing-Houses,” by O. Howard 
Wolfe, secretary Clearing-House Section 
American Bankers Association, New York. 



— The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has put in force a pension plan 
for officers and employees, the entire ex- 
pense being borne by the bank. The plan 
not only includes the pension feature, but 
life insurance and provision for disability. 

As to pension, the plan provides that all 
officers and clerical employees may, with the 
consent of the board of directors, upon at- 
taining the age of sixty years, retire from 
service or may be required to retire, and 
shall retire upon attaining the age of sixty- 
five years, unless formally requested by the 
board of directors to remain longer in the 
service. Upon such retirement officers and 
clerical employees become eligible to an 
annual pension at the rate of two per cent 
of aggregate salary received while in the 
continuous service of the bank, but the max- 
imum annual amount to be paid shall in no 
case exceed the sum of $5,000. 

Life insurance is provided for all officers 
and clerical employees in the service of the 
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bank at the time of the adoption of the 
plan, without physcial examination, and all 
officers and clerical employees who may 
thereafter be employed and are found to be 
physically eligible for such insurance. The 
insurance in each case to be the amount of 
one year’s salary at the time of the in- 
sured’s death, but not to exceed the sum of 
$5,000 in the case of any one person. 

The disability insurance Is one of the at- 
tractive features of the plan; provision 
being made for all such present and future 
officers and clerical employees of the bank 
as may be found physically eligible. The 
amount of disability insurance in the case 
of each officer and clerical employee is to be 
payable monthly at the rate, during the first 
year of total disability, of eighty per cent, 
of the annual salary received by the insured 
at the time of disability and thereafter to 
be at the rate of sixty per cent, of such 
annual salary for life and so long as the 
total disability shall continue, payments for 
such disability to commence after the first 
month, the bank itself to pay the full salary 
of the insured during the first month of 
disability. 

— Here are a few items from the fourth 
of March statement of the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank which briefly tell an interest- 
ing story: Deposits, $121,514,270; surplus 
and profits, $15,003,103.72; specie, $26,431,- 
570; total resources, $139,745,020.51. You 
get in these few figures a concrete expres- 
sion of what the bank is doing and what it 
has done. 

— On April 3 the National Bank of Com- 
merce reached its seventy-fifth birthday. 
It was organized in 1839 as a State bank, 
with $5,000,000 capital. In 1856 the capital 
was increased to $10,000,000. In 1864 the 
bank entered the national system under a 
special provision exempting its sharehold- 
ers from the double liability feature — an 
exemption which, however, has been sur- 
rendered under the new Federal Reserve 
Act. In 1903 the capital was increased to 
$25,000,000. Quite recently the bank in- 



troduced a very liberal pension system for 
officers and employees (referred to else- 
where in these columns). 

The National Bank of Commerce is one 
of the largest and strongest banks in the 
United States, its resources on March 4 
being $216,000,000. 

Philadelphia 

— James B. Gillies is president of the new 
Broad Street Bank, which recently opened 
at Broad and Diamond streets. W. C. 
Mitchell and A. L. Skilton are vice-presi- 
dents and E. Leslie Allison, cashier. 

— Edward E. Shields, recently elected an 
assistant cashier of the Frankiin National 
Bank, has retired as secretary of Group 2 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 
His retirement was marked by the presenta- 
tion of a chest of silver to him by the of- 
ficers of the group. Mr. Shields was for- 
merly assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of West Chester, Pa., and was con- 
nected with that bank for twenty -five years. 

— At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, to be held at Dal- 
las, Texas, in September, Philadelphia 
Chapter will present the name of William 
S. Evans as its candidate for president of 
the Institute. While Philadelphia ranks 
fourth in its membership and third in the 
number of its certificate holders, it has 
never had any office in the Institute. This 
fact, combined with the special fitness of 
Mr. Evans for the presidency, will, it is 
believed, give him a strong lead for the 
place at the Dallas convention. 

The members of Philadelphia Chapter, at 
their recent regular meeting, unanimously 
adopted the following preamble and resolu- 
tions in support of Sir. Evans: 

Whereas, The American Institute of 
Banking was organized in 1900 and now 
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has sixtv-three chapters, with approximate- 
ly 15,000 members; has had twelve elected 
presidents who have directed its affairs 
wisely and well, being selected from the 
following chapters: New York, two; Chica- 
go, two; St. Louis, three; Minneapolis, one; 
Baltimore, two; Pittsburgh, one; Milwau- 
kee, one; and 

Whereas, The Philadelphia Chapter has 
approximately 900 members, is the fourth 
largest in the Institute and ranks third in 
the number of its certificate holders, but 
has never held any office in the Institute; 
and 

Whereas, William S. Evans ivas an active 
member of our board of governors for seven 
years, from 1906 to 1913; served as a mem- 
ber or chairman of nearly all the commit- 
tees into which the work of the chapter is 
divided, a member of the speakers’ com- 
mittee continuously since 1906, president of 
our chapter in 1911, a member of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Institute from 1909 
to 1912, has attended every national conven- 
tion from 1907 to 1913, a certificate holder 
and a firm believer in and an ardent sup- 
porter of the purpose for which the Insti- 
tute was organized; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of our chapter that we are entitled to 
official recognition from the Institute, and 
that we unanimously decide to place the 
name of William S. Evans before the Dal- 
las convention as our candidate for presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Banking; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the 
Philadelphia Chapter be empowered to ap- 
point a committee of ten members and that 
they use every honorable means to secure 
the election of Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Evans has been in the banking busi- 
ness for sixteen years and is well known to 
hankers all over the United States. He is 
a member of the Philadelphia bar and en- 
titled to practice law in all the State and 
county courts, but prefers to confine him- 
self to the banking business, and is asso- 

. 4 



ciated with the firm of Henry & West, pri- 
vate bankers. 

In soliciting the support of the delegates 
to the convention at Dallas, the members 
of Philadelphia Chapter are confident that 




William S. Evans 

Philadelphia’s choice for chairman of the 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 



if elected, Mr. Evans would bring to the 
council of the Institute the same helpful 
judgment and energetic effort that has 
characterized his work in the councils of 
Philadelphia Chapter. 
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Francis B. Reeves 

RETIRING PRESIDENT GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, 
PHILADELPHIA 

(CHAIRMAN BOARD OF directors) 



— Francis B. Reeves, president of the 
Girard National Bank and whose associa- 
tion with that bank began sixty years ago, 
resigned the presidency recently and be- 
came chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Reeves, who is in his seventy-eighth 
year, entered the bank March 9, 1854. Four 
years, later, when assistant teller, he left the 
bank to enter the office of a wholsale firm. 



In 1881 he was elected a director of the 
Girard National; in 1896, vice-president, 
and president in 1899. A minute adopted 
by the board of directors on the occasion 
of the resignation of Mr. Reeves, states the 
bank’s capital and surplus increased from 
1899 to this date, $4,857,000. Of this in- 
crease, $2,125,000 was received from the 
sale of new stock. The remainder, $2, 732 r 
000, together with $3,220,000 paid in divi- 




R. L. Austin 

NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT GIRARD NATIONAL 
BANK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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dends to shareholders, shows the net earn- 
ings for the fifteen years to have been 
$5,952,000. Deposits in 1899 were a little 
more than $10,000,000; now they exceed 
$45,000,000. 

Besides being a successful banker, Mr. 
Reeves has rendered distinguished service 
to his State and city in important official 
capacities, and was also for some time 
president of the Philadelphia Clearing- 
House Association. 

Richard L. Austin, heretofore vice-presi- 
dent, succeeds Mr. Reeves as president of 
the Girard National Bank. He became a 
director of the bank and first vice-president 



in 1901, since which time he has been active 
in the management. 

Pittsburgh 

— This historic institution made a very 
interesting showing in its March 4 statement 
to the Comptroller. Deposits were $26,777,- 
488, and total resources, $34,614,566. The 
capital is $2,400,000; surplus, $2,400,000, and 
undivided profits, $865,630 — constituting an 
exceptionally strong capital equipment. That 
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the Bank of Pittsburgh is growing is amply 
evidenced by an increase of nearly $6,000,- 
000 in deposits in the last year. 

— Under the title “How You Can Use a 
Trust Company,” the Fidelity Title and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh has issued a 
booklet that gives some very plain and 
helpful suggestions to persons who need 
the facilities of a trust company. Here is 
a sentence from the booklet that may set 
some bankers thinking along a new line: 
“If every American did business through a 
bank, this would be not only the rich- 
est, but the most economical nation in the 
world.” 

— A trust company is to lie formed by 
interests representing the Fanners* De- 
posit National Bank. 

— Deposits of the People's National Bank 
on March 4 w’ere $17,1 ££,760, compared 
with $14,99£,0£7 on February £1. It is the 
custom of this bank to have its statements 
frequently verified by well-known certified 
accountants, whose certificate accompanies 
the published statements. 

— Combined assets of the Diamond Na- 
tional Bank and the Diamond Savings Bank 
now’ exceed $1 £,000,000 and the deposits are 
$9,£89,01 4.0£ — a very material increase over 
the previous official report. The Diamond 
National Bank has $600,000 capital and 
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$1,631,781.55 surplus ami profit*. William 
Price is president; D. C. Wills, cashier, and 
W. O. Phillips, assistant cashier. 

— With deposits of $54,000,000 — sr about 
one-fourth of the deposits held by all Pitts- 
burgh national banks — the Mellon National 
Bank justly takes pride in the record made 
since it was chartered as a national bank in 
190-2, with deposits of $8,500,000. This re- 
markable growth, achieved in less than 
twelve years, certainly speaks most forcibly 
for the quality of “Mellon Bank Service/’ 
The total resources of this strong institution 
on March 4- were $67,608,093.81. 

— At the recent annual meeting of Group 
8 of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, 
held here, these officers were chosen: J. D. 
Ayers, vice-president the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N\ A., chairman; Joseph E. Barnett, 
cashier Citizens' National Bank of I.atrobe, 
Pa., vice-chairman; J. S. M. Phillips, cash- 
ier Merchants’ Bank, Pittsburgh, secretary; 
O. C. Camp, cashier National Bank of Ta- 
rentum, treasurer. 

— The April review of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, covering local 
conditions in a most interesting way, cites 
two incidents of the past month which lend 
themselves to favorable deductions and 
testify to the faith in the future of Pitts- 
burgh’s commercial and industrial expan- 
sion. One was the completion and formal 
opening of an entirely new department 
store located in a comparativelv new retail 
shopping district of Pittsburgh. The site 
covers approximately one-fourth of an en- 
tire city block, the building is twelve sto- 
ries, in construction and equipment is com- 
parable with the best in the country, and 
the enterprise is backed by men of long 
experience and great financial success in 
Pittsburgh’s mercantile trade. The other 
development was the closing of the pur- 
chase of a site in the center of Pittsburgh’s 
enlarged “triangle” of retail trade for a 
new hotel that is intended to rank with 
the largest and best between New York 
and Chicago. In the same locality an ad- 
ditional place of theatrical amusement is 
projected, and these additions it is in- 
tended to complete within the present year. 



— The Waynesboro (Pa.) Trust Companv 
is being organized, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $200,000, of which $125,000 is to In- 
issued at present. 

— Henrv M. Rowling was recently unani- 
mously elected president of the Onondaga 
County Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. A"., to 
succeed the late Clinto C. Rose. Mr. 
Rowl»ng has been a trustee of the bank for 
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twenty years and for the last seven years 
its secretary. He is succeeded in the last- 
named position by Charles A. Hudson. 

— Washington, D. C., is to have a new 
bank — the Franklin National — with $200,- 
000 capital. 

— Frankly stating that it wants all the 
sound legitimate business that it can get, 
the Bank of Buffalo accompanies a com- 
parative statement with these observations: 

You will notice that the enclosed state- 
ment shows continued substantial growth. 
A large part of our extraordinary growth 
during the past year has been due to spe- 
cial conditions and to the foresight of our 
board of directors in anticipating and pro- 
viding for such special conditions by recom- 
mending to our stockholders the doubling of 
our capital and surplus. 



COMPARISON OF STATEMENTS. 



Renourres. 



March 7, 1913 

Loans $6,341,373.35 

Overtlrafta 10N. 50 

Cash and bonds .... 4,154,812.85 

Accrued interest ... 26.716.12 

Banking house and lot 200.00n.no 



March 2. 1914 
$9,660,497.71 
223.43 
5,412,716.24 
31.467.50 
200 . 000.00 



$10,723,04 0.82 $15,30 1,90 4.88 



Liabilities. 



Capital $500,000.00 

Surplus 500,000.00 

Profits 319,993.10 

Reserved fer taxes.. 4.711.71 

Reserved for Interest 29,742 29 

Deposits 9, 268,593. 72 



$10,723,0 10.82 



$ 1 , 000 , 000,00 
1 . 000 . 000.00 
530,774.70 
8 . 000. 00 
34.798.68 
12.731,331.50 

$15,504,904.88 



— Charles F. Minor, ex-president of New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, and manager of the Bronx branch 
of the Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, New York, addressed the Bankers’ 
Club of Westfield, N. J., Tuesday evening. 



March 10, on “The Trust Company and the 
Community.” Mr. Minor explained in a 
very clear and interesting w'ay the variety of 
functions performed by the modern trust 
company and showed how the community is 
efficiently served by this twentieth century 
form of financial institution. 

— Darrel D. Scully succeeds Frank H. 
Hamlin as president of the Genesee Valley 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. Mr. 
Hamlin, who has been president since 1901, 
retires on account of impaired health. 

— Sale of a controlling interest in the 
Hoyt & Ellis State Bank of Antwerp, N. Y., 
is reported to parties who will convert the 
institution into a national bank. President 
Albert Hoyt, the oldest banker in the coun- 
ty. both in years and service, will retire. 
He is seventy-seven years of age and has 
been connected with the bank for forty-two 
years, having long been its president. 



NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— The annual dinner of the Bank Of- 
ficers’ Association was held at the Hotel 
Somerset on the evening of March 19, Presi- 
dent B. D. Blaisdell presiding. There were 
about seven hundred members and guests 
present and a number of interesting ad- 
dresses were made by bankers of Boston 
and other cities. 

— It is reported that the United States 
Trust Company will put up a large bank 
and office building on the site of its present 
quarters at Court street and Court square. 



— Vermont bankers held the annual con- 
vention of their association at Bellows Falls 
March 3. Senator John W. Weeks of Mas- 
sachusetts made the principal address, his 
subject being “The New Currency Law.” 
Charles P. Smith, president of the Burling- 
ton Savings Bank, read his address as 
president of the association. Speaking of 
farm loans, he said: 

“Our banks are frequently confronted 
with the very difficult question of loaning 
upon what are known as our ‘hack hill 
farms,’ often larger amounts than the secu- 
rity will warrant. Their value is so depend- 
ent upon wise and intelligent management 
that the security in many cases is uncer- 
tain. The note is not only a slow* asset, but 
if the bank finds it necessary to take the 
security, it invariably means a loss. Every 
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bank should take particular pains not only 
to examine carefully the security, but to 
know the ability of the farmer; and wher- 
ever possible should loan to the limit of 
safety in assisting the development of all 
our agricultural interests.” 

New officers were elected ns follows: 
President, Henry F. Field of Rutland, 
president Rutland County National Bank; 
vice-president, H. M. McFarland of Hyde 
Park, vice-president Lamoille County Na- 
tional Bank; secretary, C. S. Webster of 
Barton, treasurer Barton Savings Bank and 
Trust Company; treasurer, D. I,. Wells of 
Orwell, cashier First National Bank. Mem- 
bers of the executive council for two years, 
A. H. Chandler, treasurer Bellows Falls 
Trust Company; George H. Bickford of 
Hardwick, treasurer Hardwick Savings 
Bank and Trust Company; D. W. Davis of 
Derby Line, cashier National Bank of Der- 
by Line. 

— On March 23 the Phcenix National Bank 
of Hartford, Conn., entered its remodelled 
quarters. New fixtures, including a massive 
steel safe-deposit vault, were installed and 
an appropriately furnished ladies’ room 
provided. 

— Berkshire (Mass.) bankers held their 
annual banquet at Pittsfield on the evening 
of March 2, and were addressed by Charles 
A. Conant, the well-known New York finan- 
cial authority, who spoke on the Federal 
Reserve Act. He expressed the opinion that 
the danger of inflation under the new law 
was remote. 

— Consolidation of the Fitchburg (Mass.) 
National Bank and the Fitchburg Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company is announced, the 
new title being Fitchburg Bank and Trust 
Company. 

— Officials of Maine trust companies met 
at Augusta recently and formed a perma- 



nent organization with these officers: Presi- 
dent, Morrill H. Drew of Portland; secre- 
tary, C. H. Sturtevant of Livermore Falls; 
executive committee, E. P. Winslow of 
Portland, Harry Stetson of I^wiston, Har- 
ry W. Cushman of Bangor, George E. Ma- 
comber of Augusta, R. H. Baxter of Bath. 
The meeting was then adjourned, subject to 
the call of the executive committee. 

— The Cape Cod National Bank and the 
Cape Cod Five Cents Savings Bank of 
Harwich, Mass., now occupy their attract- 
ive and substantial new building. These in- 
stitutions are both old established and suc- 
cessful, their organization dating back to 
1855. 

— Important improvements have been 
made in the banking rooms of the People’s 
National Bank, Bellows Falls, Yt. 

— On April 2 the deposits of the Mechan- 
ics National Bank of Providence reached 
high-water mark — $3,900,000. 

— Col. Frank W. Matteson has been 
elected president of the Blackstone Canal 
National Bank of Providence, to succeed 
the late Gen. William Ames, who died 
March 8 in his seventy-second year. 






SOUTHERN STATES 

— In the March number of the Magazine 
reference was made to several promotions 
and other changes in the officers of the 
Houston (Texas) National Exchange Bank. 
Herewith are presented portraits of the of- 
ficers and a brief mention of their banking 
experience: 



Henry S. Fox, Jr., who succeeded to the 
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presidency of the Houston National Ex- 
change Bank upon Joseph F. Meyer’s re- 
tirement, has been identified with that insti- 
tution scarcely less a period of years than 
his predecessor, having entered in 1891. His 
promotion to the highest office in the bank 
is the final step in a career begun on the 
bottom rung of the banking profession and 
which was marked by continued advance- 
ment in recognition of his ability. 

From the position of ordinary runner he 
advanced until he became general book- 
keeper in 1900 and shortly after became 
assistant cashier. In 1904 he was made act- 
ive vice-president and director, which of- 
fice he has since held. 

Mr. Fox was horn and raised in Houston. 
He is interested in a number of local con- 




Hexry S. Fox. Jr. 

PRESIDENT HOUSTON NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
RANK 



cerns and is ever ready to assist in the up- 
building of his city. 

F. (Fount) F. Dearing is a native Ten- 
nesseean, who moved to Houston in 1900, 
where he entered the Houston National 
Exchange Bank as runner. He has served 
faithfully in each department of the Hous- 
ton National and was gradually advanced. 
He was elected assistant cashier in 1908 and 
was added to the directorate in 1912, suc- 
ceeding the late Henry S. Fox, Sr. The first 
of this year he was elected active vice-presi- 
dent. He is also secretary of District No. 1, 
Texas Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Dearing is one of the most popular 
of the younger bankers in the State. His 
affable and uniform courtesy has won him a 
host of friends. 




E. F. Dearing 

VICE-PRESIDENT HOUSTON NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK 
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Aug. De Zavala 

ACTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT HOUSTON NATIONAL 
EXCHANOE BANK 



Mr De Zavala is thirty-three years of 
age and practically half of his life has been 
spent in banking. He started in at the bot- 
tom, entering the service of the City Na- 
tional Bank of San Antonio in 1898 as a 
runner, and gradually working his way to 
the position of cashier. After remaining 
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with that institution for nine years he was 
designated as State bank examiner, which 
position he held for three years. In July, 
1910, Mr. De Zavala entered the South 
Texas Commercial Bank at Houston as as- 
sistant cashier. 

Mr. De Zavala is a native Texan, having 
been born at San Antonio. His family his- 
tory is closely linked with the development 
of Texas, his grandfather, Lorenzo De 
Zavala, having been the first vice-president 
of the Republic of Texas. He enlisted as a 
volunteer during the Spanish-Anierican w-ar, 
serving under Colonel C. A. Dwyer of the 
United States army. 

As early as 1906, Melvin Rouff began his 
hanking career as office hov in one of the 
local institutions, working during the sum- 
mer vacations. Each vacation he returned 
to the same hank, alw-ays taking a step for- 
ward. He graduated in 1910 and accepted 
a permanent position. He has steadily- 
worked his wav up through each depart- 
ment and is also familiar with trust com- 
pany- work, having served an apprenticeship 
in one of the large local trust companies. 

He entered the Houston National Ex- 
change Bank in 1915 as stenographer and 
confidential secretary and w-as promoted 
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from that position to note teller, from 
whence he was elected to assistant cashier. 

His keen observation, determination to 
master details and quick comprehension won 
an early recognition for him. He is a close 
student of modern financial problems. Mr. 
Rotiff is probably the youngest assistant 
cashier in a reserve city bank in the United 
States (having not quite reached his ma- 
jority), but his ability cannot be discounted 
because of his age. He has an aptitude for 
publicity which is well cultivated and he has 
prepared some good copy for the Houston 
National Exchange Bank, which has brought 
them excellent results. His acquaintance 
with interior bankers is remarkable for so 
young a man. 

The Houston National Exchange Bank 
was established in 1909 and has $200,000 
capital, $300,000 surplus and profits and 
over $4,500,000 total resources. 

— According to a statement compiled 
February 14 by the State Department of 
Banking, there has been an exceedingly 
small loss in Texas State banks since the 
law came into existence in 1905, says the 
“Texas Bankers’ Record.’’ 

The statement also shows that the losses 
in State banks in Texas have all occurred 
since bank guaranty went into effect, thus 
no depositor in a Texas State bank has ever 
lost a penny of his deposit. 
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The average per cent, of loss upon the 
approximate average daily deposits for the 
entire time was .0126 per cent. The losses 
occurred in 1911 and 1912 and deposits 
were protected by bank guaranty. The de- 
tailed statement as prepared by the banking 
department displays an unusually successful 
showing for the State banking system. The 
statement in full appears herewith: 



Year 


Approximate 

average 

deposits 


Per cent. 
Total of loss 

losses per year 


1906 


$8,433,187 


None 


None 


1907 


19.766,746 


None 


None 


1908 


22,323,385 


None 


None 


1909 


39.987.S87 


None 


None 


1910 


48.722,348 


None 


None 


1911 


5S.216.105 


$39,065 


.0671 


1912 


71,247,733 


16.328 


.0229 


1913 


90,593,797 


None 


None 



— The National Bank of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, recently gave a dinner to officers and 
employees in commemoration of the bank’s 
eightieth anniversary. This is one of the 
oldest and best-known banking institutions 
in its section of the country, and through- 
out its long career has maintained the 
soundest banking traditions. 

— Consolidation of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and the Commercial Germania 
Trust and Savings Bank of New Orleans is 
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reported to have been arranged for, the 
succeeding institution to operate under a 
State charter. Combined resources will be 
about $20,000,000. 

— The April letter on trade conditions and 
business forecast of the Birmingham Trust 
& Savings Company of Birmingham, Ala., 
gives a very comprehensive idea of condi- 
tions and the outlook throughout the coun- 
try. “A general condition of business,” it 
says, “which would be satisfactory to every 
line of trade and every industry as well as 
to the financial interests of the country is 
probably an impossible thing. This is a 
world of give and take and a condition 
which makes money for one interest 
sometimes loses money for the other. Until 
recently money was scarce enough to make 
it difficult to finance new operations or to 
sell standard stocks and bonds. Those who 
had money were holding on to it or using it 
where it would bring unusual rates of in- 
terest for a short period. Xow what mdney 
has become somewhat easier, and easier 
money is largely due to a slackening in 
business operations, standard stocks and 
bonds and other investments do not look 
good to the man with the money because 
prospects for earning dividends and interest 
are not so good. The sum of it is that, if 
business were more active, money for in- 



vestment would he scarcer and, while busi- 
ness is somewhat quiet, people do not care 
to invest because of such quietude.” 

— The Palmetto National Bank of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., has increased its capital from 
$350,000 to $500,000, with $250,000 surplus 
and profits. Deposits of this institution on 
March 4 were $3,380,343. 

— Texas State banks with a capital of 
$25,000 and upward may subscribe to stock 
in the new Federal Reserve Banks, accord- 
ing to the Attorney-General of that State; 
so may trust companies, but savings banks 
are held to he debarred from making such 
subscriptions. 

— Formal opening of the new home of 
the Augusta office of the Citizens’ and 
Southern Bank of Savannah took place on 
February 23, several hundred people taking 
advantage of the opportunity of inspecting 
the handsome structure. Useful and at- 
tractive souvenirs were presented to all vis- 
itors. 

The new building was illustrated and de- 
scribed in the March number of the Maga- 
zine. 

— North Carolina hankers will hold their 
annual meeting at Raleigh, May 12-14. 
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WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— John G. Orchard, who was for forty 
years identified with Chicago banking insti- 
tutions, died March 15, at White Springs, 
Florida. Mr. Orchard for nearly twenty 
years was cashier of the Merchants' Loan 
and Trust Company Bank, holding that po- 
sition until last June, when he retired on 
account of impaired health. 

Mr. Orchard was born at Insch, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, March 9, 1845. He be- 
gan his banking career in his native coun- 
try and after a five years' apprenticeship 
joined the Royal Bank of Scotland, in 
Edinburgh, in 1804. He became connected 
with the Bank of British North America, in 
l/ondon, in 1865. He joined the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce in 1874 and came to 
Chicago to open a branch of that institu- 
tion. In 1883 he became connected with the 
i Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company Bank, 
where be put his principal efforts in the 
work of developing the foreign business of 
the bank. In 1895 be w’as appointed its 
cashier. 

Mr. Orchard has been vice-president of 
the Illinois St. Andrew Society. He was a 
member of the Evanston Country Club and 
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the Chicago Stock Exchange. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, three sons and three 
daughters. 

— Rather a unique tribute was paid to 
the late Bryon L. Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Company, by the banks of 
this city on the day of Mr. Smith’s funeraL. 
March 24. All the banks stopped business 
for ten minutes, beginning at two o'clock. 

— Recently the aggregate of the deposits 
of the banks in this city w’ent beyond the 
half billion mark for the first time, and the 
deposits of a number of the banks also made 
new' high records. The Continental and 
Commercial National led with $199,034,000 
on March 4, and w'hile this w r as the highest 
ever reported in an official statement, the 
figures w’ere somewhat above $200,000,000 a 
fcw r days before the official call. 

The combined deposits of the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank, the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank and the Hibernian Banking Associa- 
tion — all affiliated institutions— are now 
$222,480,029. 

— Mention was made in last month’s 
Magazine of the election of William L. 
McKee as an assistant cashier of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank of Chicago. Here- 
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with is presented a portrait of Mr. McKee. 
He is of Irish birth, coming to this country 
in 1873. He has traveled extensively for 




William L. McKee 

ASSISTANT CASHIER FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL 
BANK, CHICAGO 

the Fort Dearborn National Bank for sev- 
eral years and has attended many bankers’ 
conventions in all parts of the country. 

— Combined deposits of the First Nation- 
al Bank and the First Trust and Savings 
Bank were $187,218,453.31 on March 4. 

— The National Bank of the Republic re- 
cently opened a savings department. 

— At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the National City Bank of Chicago it was 
decided to increase the surplus account 
to three-quarters of a million dollars, by 
transferring $250,000 from the undivided 
profits account. This gives the bank, using 
the figures of March 4, 1914, capital of 
$2,000,000, surplus $750,000, undivided 
profits $80,627.50, and deposits of $31,- 
283,201.31. The total assets on that date 
were $34,607,028.31. 
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St. Louis 

— Deposits of the Third National Bank 
on March 4 passed the thirty-four million 
dollar mark, and total resources were $40,- 
366,113.46 — representing a substantial gain 
over the statement of January 13. 

— Cashier J. A. Lewis may well be proud 
of the statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce on March 4, and 
which is published in the local papers over 
his signature. It shows total resources of 
$69,391 ,633.59. Deposits are $18,187,729.94. 

— Although the building of the Boatmen’s 
Bank — the oldest bank in Missouri — was se- 
riously damaged by fire on March 9, the 
bank opened for business at the usual hour 
the following morning in temporary quar- 
ters at Fourth and Pine streets. President 
Edwards Whitaker and the other officers 
and staff of the bank, by prompt and ener- 
getic action, were able to re-establish opera- 
tions without delay or inconvenience to the 
bank’s patrons. The cash and securities, 
were found to be intact, and the bank suf- 
fers no loss in this respect. 
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On an accompanying page appears a very 
striking evidence of the confidence reposed 
in this old institution by the members of 
the St. Louis Clearing-House Association. 

— Resources of the Mechanics-American 
National Bank went above $41,000,000 in the 
March 4 statement. Cash in banks and on 
hand footed up $18,473,088. Other impor- 
tant items were: Capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $2,795,520, and deposits, 
$35,494,105. President Walker Hill, for- 
mer president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, aided by an efficient official 
staff and a board of directors representative 
of the city’s business interests, keeps the 
Mechanics-American National up to the 
high standard of strength and service which 
has long characterized the typical St. Louis 
banks 

— Combined deposits of the Mercantile 
National Bank and the Mercantile Trust 
Company, on March 4, were $35,255,569.81, 
and the combined resources, $50,051,331.38. 
Deposits of the Mercantile Trust Company 
were $27,826,551.37, and of the Mercantile 
National Bank, $7,429,017.94. President 
Festus J. Wade, in the growth of these two 
institutions, has fully established his repu- 
tation as one of the country’s successful 
bankers. 



— A record-breaking attendance is looked 
for at the annual convention of the Mis- 
souri State Bankers* Association, to be held 
here May 19 and 20. In addition to an in- 
teresting programme, embodying features of 
present practical concern to the bankers, 
the pageant and masque of St. Louis, fol- 
lowing the convention, will be well worth 
seeing. 

© 

— Bankers of Southwestern Missouri and 
Arkansas met at Springfield, Mo., March 19, 
and took action looking to closer coopera- 
tion between bankers and farmers in the 
development of the Ozark section. 

— Minnesota State banks may subscribe 
for stock in the Federal Reserve Banks, in 
the opinion of the Attorney-General of that 
State. 

— Since the completion of the Federal cen- 
sus of 1910 the population of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has more than doubled, as is evi- 
denced by the result of a census just com- 
pleted, taken under the supervision of the 
State Board of Education, for the purpose 
of establishing a basis for apportioning the 
State school money, by which the present 
population of Tulsa is placed at 41,000. 

Tulsa has eight banks, the combined de- 
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posits of which, under the Comptroller’s call 
as of March 4, 1914, were $10,050,000, the 
two largest banks in the State being lo- 
cated here. 

The bank clearings for 1913 were $60,- 
511,840, an increase of fifty-seven per cent, 
over 1912. For January, 1914, they were 
$7,222,455, an increase of 74.4 per cent, over 
the corresponding month of 1913. For Feb- 
ruary, 1914, they were $6,381,277, an in- 
crease of 61.5 per cent, over the correspond- 
ing month of 1913. For the week ending 
March 12, 1914, they were $1,813,041, an in- 
crease of 93.1 per cent, over corresponding 
week of 1913. 

Reports from the post office and from 
the building inspector’s office show the 
same remarkable growth, the per cent, of 
increase in each case being phenomenal. 



Trust and Savings Bank there is to be 
erected a four-story building that will em- 
body the latest ideas in bank architecture 
and equipment. It is expected that about a 
year will be required to finish the new 
building. 

— It is the intention of the new National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn., to put 
up a new building to cost about $40,000, 
and which will be ready for occupancy the 
coming summer. 

— L. J. Yaggy, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Davenport, Iowa — the first 
national bank to get into operation under 
the national banking system — was recently 
elected manager of the Davenport Clearing- 
House Association. 



— Consolidation of the Old Detroit Na- 
tional Bank and the First National Bank 
of Detroit, Mich., has been arranged, the 
succeeding institution to be the First and 
Old National Bank. Each of these banks 
is more than fifty years old, and each had 
deposits around twenty-five or thirty mil- 
lions, so that the consolidation means a 
bank of upwards of fifty millions of de- 
posits. 

— One of the old and successful farm loan 
companies of the West, the Iowa Loan and 
Trust Company of Des Moines, is now lo- 
cated in its new quarters in the Hippee 
Building. 

— North Dakota bankers will hold the 
twelfth annual convention at Williston, July 
1 and 2, concluding with an excursion to 
Glacier National Park. 

— Though the First National Bank of St. 
Paul, Minn., now has a very fine bank home 
of the classic type, it is soon to have a still 
finer one in the new building which James 
J. Hill will erect for the bank, the Great 
Northern and other railways. Work on the 
new structure is already under way. 

— Between January, 1907, and January, 
1910, the deposits of the People’s Savings 
Bank, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, have grown 
from $162,060 to $910,328. This institution 
it! its published statements analyzes each of 
the items for the better information of the 
public. 

— A very attractive fireproof building has 
been completed and occupied by the First 
National Bank of Mankato, Minn. 

— Capital of the First National Bank, 
Sioux Citv, Iowa, was recently increased to 
$800,000— an addition of $200*000. 

— For the use of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) National City Bank and the City 



— Private concerns are not to be allowed 
to compete with Wisconsin banks accord- 
ing to the “Wisconsin Banker,” which says: 

“As mentioned in last month’s ‘Wisconsin 
Banker,’ the Cudahy Packing Company was 
restrained from receiving deposits from 
employees and others for safe keeping. 
Several other Milwaukee firms are under- 
stood to be receiving deposits from em- 
ployees and Bank Commissioner Kuolt this 
month secured an opinion from Attorney- 
General Owen relative to the Wisconsin 
Bridge and Iron Company, North Mil- 
waukee, which has been allowing employees 
and others to leave savings with the com- 
pany giving them a receipt in the following 
form: ‘We have credited vour account with 

■ dollars due you for wages during 

the week ending . This amount bears 

interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum computed in accordance with our 
established rules and, if desired by us, is 
subject to thirty days’ notice before with- 
drawn.’ Signed, Wisconsin Bridge and Iron 
Company. 

“Attorney General Owen in his opinion 
refers to Section 2024-78M of the Wiscon- 
sin Statutes wherein it is made unlawful 
‘for any person, co-partnership, association 
or corporation to do a banking business 
without having been regularly organized 
and chartered as a national bank, State 
bank, mutual savings bank or trust com- 
pany bank.’ Section 2034-78L defines ‘the 
banking business’ as ‘the soliciting, receiv- 
ing or accepting of money or its equivalent 
on deposit as a regular business whether 
such a deposit is made subject to check or 
is evidenced by a certificate of deposit, a 
pass book, a note, a receipt or other 
writing.’ 

“The right of the State to enact these pro- 
visions has been affirmed by our Supreme 
Court in the case of Weed vs. Burgh, 141 
Wisconsin — 569 and MacLaren vs. State, 141 
Wisconsin — 577. 

“The MacLaren case was what is known 
as Gimbel’s Department Store Case wherein 
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that firm were estopped from receiving de- 
posits payable on demand with interest. 

“In this case the Supreme Court said 
4 the main purpose of regulating the banking 
business as that business is now carried on 
is to insure the safety of deposits and the 
necessity for the regulation of establish- 
ments carrying on this kind of business Is 
very apparent.* 

“Attorney-General Owen is of the opin- 
ion that under the ruling by the Supreme 
Court the Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Com- 
pany is ‘doing a banking business’ when the 
definition thereof given in Section 2024-78L 
is that money is left with the company for 
safe keeping payable on demand and the 
Attorney-General is of the opinion that the 
banking law as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court prohibits the Wisconsin Bridge and 
Iron Company from doing the business un- 
der consideration.” 

— Hon. Kelsey S. Chase, Superintendent 
of Banks of the State of Minnesota, has 
completed a statement showing the condi- 
tion of State banks of discount and deposit 
on March 4. It gives the number of banks 
as 827, compared with 787 on April 4, 1913; 
total footings have increased from $158,- 
458,936.88 to $180,234,602.52— a gain of 
$21,775,665.64. 

— The Iowa National Bank of Davenport 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
March 9, making the event the occasion of 
paying a special dividend of five per cent. 
Its capital of $150,000 is matched by a like 
amount of surplus, with $106,485 of un- 
divided profits. Chas. Shuler is president 
and Frank B. Yetter, cashier. 

—A recent report of the Auditor of State 
for the State of Iowa contains a consoli- 
dated statement from 780 savings banks, 
299 State banks and 16 trust companies, 
and makes the following showing: 



Capital stock $38,932,800.00 

Due depositors 316,362.059.43 

Due banks and others 4.283.619.55 

Debentures 4.835,556.57 

Surplus 10.316,837.96 

Undivided profits 7,350,131.79 



Total $382,081,005.30 



From February 5, 1913, to January 28, 
1914, there was a gain of forty-four in the 
number of banks. 



PACIFIC STATES 

— Mention was made in the February 
number of the Magazine (page 266) of 
the promotion of W. D. Vincent from the 
position of cashier of the Old National 
Bank, Spokane, Washington, to that of 
vice-president, the election of J. A. 



Yeomans as cashier to succeed Mr. Vincent, 
and the appointment of Geo. H. Greenwood 
and J. W. Bradley as assistant cashiers. 
The portraits of these gentlemen, together 




W. D. Vincent 

VICE-PRESIDENT OLD NATIONAL BANK, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 



with that of Assistant Cashier W. J. Smith- 
son, are presented herewith. 

The Old National Bank is one of the well- 
known and successful banking institutions 
of the Northwest, dating its organization 
from 1891. Its capital is $1,000,000, surplus 
ana profits $472,923, deposits $9,883,723, and 
total resources $12,356,646. 

— Deposits of the Crocker National, San 
Francisco, were $18,960,220 on March 4. 



— Los Angeles county, California, took 
the first rank as regards value of crops of 
all the 2,950 counties of the United States, 
according to the final report on the census 
of agriculture, 1910, by Director William 
J. Harris of the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce. Lancaster coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, ranked second as regards 
value of the production of crops; McLean 
county, Illinois, was third; Whitman county, 
Washington, fourth; Livingston county, 
Illinois, fifth; Iroquois countv, Illinois, 
sixth; La Salle county, Illinois, seventh; 
and Aroostook county, Maine, eighth. 

The valuation (at the farm) of the crops 
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raised in Los Angeles county, California, 
according to the census, was $14,730,900; 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, $13,059,600; 
Mcl^ean county, Illinois, $13,811,500; Whit- 
man county, Washington, $13,510,700; Liv- 
ingston county, Illinois, $11,377,300; Iro- 
quois county, Illinois, $10,607,800; La Salle 
county, Illinois, $10,333,300; and Aroostook 
county, Maine, $10,151,000. The total valu- 
ation of the crops raised in these eight 
counties was $95,491,000, or about two per 
cent, of the total valuation of all crops 
raised in the United States, which was 
$5,487,161,000. 

The principal crops raised in Los Angeles 
county in the order of their value were 
fruits, etc., hay and forage, live stock, dairy 
products, etc., and vegetables; of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, corn, wheat and oats, 
and live stock and dairy products; of Mc- 
I>ean county, Illinois; Whitman county, 
Washington; Livingston county, Illinois; 
and La Salle county, Illinois; corn, wheat, 
oats and cereals; and of Aroostook county, 
Maine, potatoes and vegetables. The prin- 
cipal crops of the United States, in the 
order of their value, were the cereals, corn, 
wheat, oats, etc., hay and forage; and 
cotton. 

Some interesting data are presented by 
the figures for the value per acre and per 
capita of the crops raised in these eight 
banner counties of the United States. The 
figures for Ixis Angeles county show that 
the total value of the crops raised there 
averaged $35 per acre and $39 per capita 
(the city of Los Angeles with a population 
of 330,000, l>eing within Los Angeles county, 
is the chief reason for the low rate per 
capita); for I Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, $38 per acre and $78 per capita; for 
McLean county, Illinois, $18 per acre, and 
$188 per capita; Whitman county, Wash- 
ington, $14 per acre, and $377 per capita; 
Livingston county, Illinois, $18 per aerp 
and $381 per capita; Iroquois county, Illi- 
nois, $16 per acre and $398 per capita; 
La Salle county, Illinois, $17 per acre and 
$113 per capita, and Aroostook county, 
Maine, $33 per acre and $136 per capita. 
The corresponding crop value figures (at 
the farm) for the United States for the 
same year were $16 per acre and $60 pe* 
capita. 

— An invitation will be extended to the 
American Bankers Association on behalf of 
the Seattle Clearing-House Association to 
hold the 1915 convention in Seattle — a city 
that for enterprise, beautiful situation and 
excellent hotel accommodations certainly 
offers abundant attractions. Should the 
1915 convention be held at Seattle it is the 
determination of the bankers to give the 
visitors a royal welcome. 



— Rapid progress is being made in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific Interna- 



tional Exposition, which is to open at San 
Francisco on February 30, 1915. The work 
of preparing the buildings and grounds is 
being pushed forward by an army of men, 
and it is officially announced that all the 
large exhibit palaces will be ready for oc- 
cupancy July 1, leaving more than seven 
months for the installation of the exhibits, 
ihirty-four foreign nations, as w’ell as most 
of the commonwealths of the United States, 
have accepted the invitation to participate 
in the Exposition. 

— In its “Financial Letter” of March 35, 
the American National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco says: 

“The agricultural outlook, both na- 
tional and local, is exceptionally good. More 
than half of the grain-producing area of 
the United States was covered with a blan- 
ket of snow during the latter part of the 
winter, and the soil is in the best possible 
condition. March w f as a dry month in Cal- 
ifornia, but rain is not yet urgently needed, 
and the promise of bountiful harvests of 
grain and fruits is still reported from nearly 
all sections. Shipment of citrus fruits from 
the State this season to March 17 were 
17,938 carloads, as compared with 9,598 
cars to the same date a year ago. Owing 
to the rather low prices prevailing, much 
of the fruit is being held back for later 
shipment. The total output for the year 
will be large. Harvesting of asparagus 
end eelerv is in progress in the delta of 
the San Joaquin River, with excellent re- 
turns to the growers. From the Imperial 
valley comes the report of a 5000-car crop 
of canteloupes which will begin to move to 
Eastern markets before the end of May. 

“With a generous harvest in prospect, 
finances in comfortable shape, population 
steadily and rapidly increasing, many large 
projects under wav or in preparation wdiich 
will provide work for thousands, and the 
promise of earlv completion of the Panama 
Canal, it is fairly certain that California 
and the whole Pacific Coast will experience 
a year of good times, limited only by the 
adverse influences, if any, of general condi- 
tions throughout the country and the world.” 

— James K. Moffit, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of San Francisco, has 
been appointed cashier, in addition to his 
duties as vice-president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of J. H. Skinner. 

— Seattle, Washington, Clearing-House 
banks have adopted these resolutions: 

“Whereas, The provisions of the new cur- 
rency law render time paper necessary in 
order that members may derive the full 
benefit of discount privileges, and 

“Whereas, Under the provisions of the 
currency law interest on paper presented 
for discount must be paid in advance, and 

“Whereas, It is already in most parts of 
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the country the prevailing practice to dis- 
count customer’s paper; Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, That the undersigned agree 
that on and after April 1st, they will, in so 
far as possible, discount their customer’? 
commercial paper instead of collecting in- 
terest on same at maturity, as is now the 
prevailing local custom; and the undersigned 
further agree that in case it is found nec- 
essary to draw any notes on demand, in- 
terest on same will, in so far as possible, be 
collected monthly.’’ 

— Oregon bankers will hold their next 
annual convention at Medford June 15 
and 10. 

— Deposits of the German-American Bank 
of Seattle, Washington, on March 4, 1914, 
were $073,389.91 —a gain of $201,613.16, or 
fifty per cent., in the last year. The Ger- 
man-American Bank has $100,000 capital. 
Officers are: President, Ernest Carstens; 
vice-president, Thos. B. Minahan; cashier, 
I. J. Riley; assistant cashier, H. C. Coffin. 

— The banks of Tacoma have fixed 
upon a minimum rate of 15 cents for the 
handling of all collections, regular rates to 
govern when the collections are made. The 
Credit Men’s Association here heartily In* 
dorse the idea, as it is a w’ell-known fact 
that this function of banks have been 
shamefully abused for years, most of them 



losing money in the handling of collections. 
The custom should soon become universal* 
so as to put that department on a fairly 
paying basis. 

# — On March 15 the Montana Trust and 
Savings Bank opened at Helena with $150,- 
000 capital and $30,000 surplus. Thos. A. 
Marlow, president of the National Bank of 
Montana, is president; Albert L. Smith* 
vice-president of the same bank, vice-presi- 
dent, and Trevor O. Hammond, formerly 
with the First National Bank of Chicago* 
cashier. 

& 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— It is reported that negotiations looking 
to the absorption of the Bank of Van- 
couver by another institution have been* 
given up and that the capital of the Bank 
of Vancouver will be reduced to $500,000. 

— Sir Frederick William Taylor has been 
elected vice-president of the Canadian 
Bankers Association in place of H. V. 
Meredith, president of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, who resigned. 

— Legislation looking to the closer regu- 
lation of trust companies is pending in the 
Dominion Parliament. 



A Word To Directors 



TTNDER date of February 4, Hon. 
^ Charles M. Sawyer. Bank Com- 
missioner of the State of Kansas, ad- 
dressed the following letter to the bank 
directors of that State: 

“The management of the State 
banks under the law devolves upon the 
board of directors. The directors are, 
therefore, the trustees of the deposits 
and should always keep this fact in 
mind. The directors who give their de- 
positors the fullest protection, give 
their shareholders the best service. 
Some of the directors of State banks 
have not been discharging the duties as 
such directors in the manner contem- 
plated by the law and good morals, and 
as the administrator of the law, I must 



insist upon every director giving to his 
institution sufficient time and attention 
to enable him to have a complete knowl- 
edge of its affairs. Not only is he 
legally and morally bound to do this* 
but financially as well, for the courts 
have held that damages can be recov- 
ered for a neglect of duty, and a plea 
of lack of knowledge of the bank’s af- 
fairs is not a good defense. 

“I trust that the Banking Depart- 
ment will have no cause to criticise your 
fidelity in discharging the duties you 
assumed when you accepted the respon- 
sibilities of a bank director, and urge 
that monthly meetings of the board be 
held so that you can keep in close touch 
with the affairs of your bank.” 
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First Experience With Governmental 

Banking 



I T should not be lost sight of, in criticising the action of the 
Organization Committee in designating the boundaries of Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts and fixing the location of Federal Re- 
serve Banks, that the Federal Reserve Act is a revolutionary 
innovation marking for the first time in our history the assumption 
of Governmental control of the banking business of the country, 
or at least of that part of it wliich is embraced by the banks 
operating under national charters. 

Due consideration of this fact ought measurably to temper the 
criticisms launched so freely against the Organization Committee. 

Heretofore, so far as their reserve arrangements were con- 
cerned, the banks have had a pretty free hand. They were required 
to keep a certain percentage of reserve ; but after fixing a minimum 
to be held in their own vaults, they could do about as they pleased 
with the remainder, except that the reserve city banks deposited in 
the central reserve cities; but the “country banks” could deposit 
either in the central reserve cities or in the reserve cities, as they 
chose, and were free to send their reserves to any part of the 
country. Furthermore, the designation of central reserve and re- 
serve cities really was in the hands of the banks. There were a 
good many cities which sought the honors and whatever profits 
may accrue from being reserve cities, but only New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis became central reserve cities. 

This is all changed by the Federal Reserve Act, under which 
the Government fixes the boundaries of Reserve Districts and 
establishes therein Reserve Banks in which the hanks of the district 
must place their reserves. This substitutes for the voluntary 
action of the banks the arbitrary control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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This startling change could not take place without irritation. 
Because, when you come to think of it, the freedom of the banks 
has been taken away from them respecting a very important mat- 
ter, and the bankers accustomed to using their own judgment in 
disposing of their reserves must now quietly sit by and see them 
disposed of by the Government — or, as some would say, by poli- 
ticians. It is galling, but as it represents the “new freedom” in 
banking and other things for which the country overwhelmingly 
voted in 1912, what is there to be done except for the bankers to 
take their medicine with smiling faces? 

When men sit down with a map of the United States, and by 
drawing a lot of arbitrary circles and putting within the boun- 
daries so fixed the banks of a certain territory and requiring them 
to transact even a portion of their business at a designated point, 
these men are presuming on the artificial exercise of a function 

that should automatically be determined hy those immediately 

* * » 

concerned. 

Our position is, of course, one not held by those who shaped 
this recent bit of banking legislation. They do not believe that 
banking should flow in its natural channels, but that its course 
should be artificially prescribed by the Government. We are now 
to test the practical operation of this theory. The first step, as 
might have been expected in a departure so radical, has caused 
some dissatisfaction, which may cool down and perhaps completely 
disappear altogether in the light of further reflection. 

We do not think any body of men, however composed, could 
have given complete satisfaction in this matter. As was recently 
said in the Senate by Senator Williams of Mississippi: 

“If the Apostles themselves came down and were appointed a 
board to select the reserve cities we would have protests from cities 
not chosen and indignation meetings charging the Apostles with 
wrong doing.” 



Does not this lead to the conclusion that if even “the Apostles” 
could not make a selection free from the charge of prejudice, that 
ordinary mortals ought not to have made the attempt? 

Why not let the banks and the people themselves decide where 
they want to do their banking business? 

The attempt of the Government to delimit spheres of banking, 
and to prescribe the kind and amount of credit the people shall use, 
is bound to fail in the long run. 

To those who are trying to do these impracticable things we feel 
like repeating what we have so often said in these pages: 

Don’t attempt to draw any circles showing your idea as to the 
limits in which banking operations should be circumscribed, and 
fixing the center for such operations. 
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If banking, over a long period, has automatically selected its 
own channels and chosen its own centers, do not interfere with thht 
process, for it represents a course of natural evolution above the 
wisdom of any man or any board. 

If the Almighty has made of New York — for illustration — a 
natural center of commerce, do not try to correct the supposed 
“errors” of Omnipotence. 

Had these plain truths been adequately considered bv the 
gentlemen who framed the act of December 23, 1913, they might 
have avoided some serious errors — provided they had likewise de- 
voted some ten or fifteen minutes to the study of banking principles 
and to the exemplification of those principles as illustrated in the 
banking history of the United States. 



WILL NEW YORK DECLINE IN BANKING 
IMPORTANCE? 



O NE of the principal aims of the Federal Reserve Act was to 
despoil New York of its power as a banking and financial 
center. 

For a decade the banks and business of the country have been 
brandeised, untermyered, pujoed and tomlawsoned until a storm 
of hysterical fury has been aroused against Wall Street. The 
drastic anti-trust bills and the Federal Reserve Act are some of the 



fruits of this hysteria. If people had been less excited they might 
have been made to see that what may properly be termed “Wall 
Street” is but a small part of New York banking, and even that 
a very large share of the transactions of the New York Stock 
Exchange are non-speculative and of actual benefit to the country. 
But the public mind was cunningly inflamed .against “Wall Street,” 
and it was made to appear that the centralization of bank reserves 
in New York, under the control of bankers, was the main support 
of the “money power.” 1 .legislation was devised to take these bank 
reserves away from New York and out of the hands of bankers 
and to scatter them throughout a number of newly-created Govern- 
ment-controlled banking institutions. 

This is one phase of the recent history of banking legislation in 
this country. But perhaps there is another side. 

New York will lose some of its relative banking importance by 
the withdrawal of country bank reserves in pursuance of the new 
law, and because of prejudice against Wall Street. But the real 
reason for a threatened decline of New York’s banking power lies 



deeper. 
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It consists in the dilatoriness of the New York Clearing-House 
in putting into operation regulations designed to assist in the effi- 
ciency and safety of banking operations, and above all is it due to 
the fact tliat the banks of New York twice suspended payments 
within a period of less than fifteen years. 

If the New York Clearing-House banks had acted with a little 
more celerity in providing efficient clearing-house examination of 
the banks, it is hardly conceivable that the deplorable conditions 
which culminated in the 1907 panic would have been allowed to 
continue so long unchecked and to produce their harvest of ruin 
and failure. 

Again, had the New York Clearing-House been more ready 
to devise a system of clearing country checks, much of the irrita- 
tion which gradually developed against the banks of that city would 
have been avoided. 

But these delays — which, of course, may be explained on the 
theory that large bodies move slowly — are insignificant compared 
with the breaking down of the banks and the suspension of pay- 
ments in 1893 and 1907. 

The banks of New York had taken upon themselves the obliga- 
tions of acting as the central custodian of the hanking reserves of 
the country, and twice in the hour of trial they failed to live up to 
the obligations they had assumed. 

It will, of course, be said that they did a great deal — which is 
true — and that their breakdown was due to the faults of the bank- 
ing system. 

But these faults, whatever they were, did not arise suddenly; 
they were well known and had been of long standing. Prepara- 
tion for meeting the emergency should have been made in advance. 

The fact is that nowhere in the United States have bankers 
shown greater skill in building up their individual institutions than 
has been the case in New York, which has the shrewdest bankers in 
the country. There are more big hanks in New York than in any 
other city, and they are unsurpassed in safety and in the ability 
with which they are managed. 

But the banks of New York, collectively, have moved slowly 
in putting into effect measures for the general safety' which other 
cities of less importance were prompt to adopt, although the New 
York hanks, on account of their responsibility as the ultimate cus- 
todians of the country’s banking reserve, were under peculiar obli- 
gations to leave nothing undone to safeguard the general banking 
situation. 

The demagogic cry T against “Wall Street” and the “Money 
power” which was so potent in shaping the Federal Reserve Act 
was extremely foolish, but the criticisms of the breaking dowm of 
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the reserve system were founded upon fact, and New York as the 
country’s principal banking center had to bear the brunt of the 
blame, although the difficulty was more or less general. 

But the loss of a few’ millions of country bank deposits will 
probably have little appreciable effect upon New York as a banking 
center. In fact, although there will be in the next two or three 
years a considerable withdrawal of out-of-tow’n bank reserves from 
New York, it by no means follows that in the long run that city 
w r ill really lose any out-of-tow’n bank deposits, because under the 
new law r , with its rediscounting features, many banks may provide 
for their reserves through rediscounting operations, making little 
change in their New York balances. 

In what has been said above it has been sought to show some 
of the reasons why New York has been reduced in importance as 
a banking reserve center so far as this can be done by legislation, 
and a careful study of these facts may not be without some benefit. 

But it would be far from correct to conclude that New York 
will lose any of its real banking power under the Federal Reserve 
Act. In fact, the law is just as likely as not to have precisely the 
opposite effect, whatever may have been the intention of its 
framers. 



IS A REAL RESERVE BANK NEEDED IN NEW 

Y'ORK? 



E NOUGH is already known regarding the Federal Reserve 
Bank to be located in New York to make it evident that, 
relatively at least, this will be one of the smallest and weakest 
banks in the system, and inferior in point of capitalization to several 
of the existing banks. The Organization Committee, in confining 
New York’s Reserve District to New York State alone, and taking 
aw’ay even some of the suburban districts in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, has evidently carried out a chief purpose of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which was the despoilment of New York of a part of 
its financial power. Indeed, the only surprise is that New York 
itself was not annexed to Boston or Philadelphia. 

The thought that Germany would be benefited by reducing the 
financial power of Berlin, that Great Britain is impoverished be- 
cause of the fact that London is the world’s chief financial center, 
or that France is the poorer because of the financial primacy of 
Paris — these are considerations to which European statesmen have 
given scant attention. Instead of taking away any of the financial 
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powers of these great capitals, it seems to be the legislative policy 
of the countries named to enhance them wherever possible. 

Mr. Glass and Mr. Owen, who designed our new banking law, 
allowed their minds to be inflamed with hatred of New r York. They 
did not see that a certain degree of concentration of funds here 
operated to the benefit of the whole country, simply because the 
banking machinery and management had been most highly de- 
veloped in New York, as it has been in London, Paris and Berlin. 

They seem to think that a man would be wiser w r ere his brains 
partly in his shoes and promiscuously scattered through other parts 
of the body, instead of being concentrated in the head, according 
to the Creator’s plan.' 

They would not allow the credits and currency of the country — 
its lifeblood — to flow through the financial heart of the country that 
its effective service to all parts might be kept at a maximum, but 
with their arbitrary schemes they would reverse natural law r s of 
finance and trade and cause the currents of credit to flow at their 
bidding. 

It is unfortunate for the orderly conduct of banking in this 
country that the chief commercial and banking center has been 
singled out for legislative attack. The truth is that no city or 
section of the United States stands alone — all are bound up to- 
gether, and the prosperity of one is the concern of all. 

But now that we know just what proportions the N ew York 
Federal Reserve Bank will assume, and that it will be so small and 
weak as to make it pitifully contemptible as the central reserve 
institution of the country — and much weaker if we consider the 
important relation which New York sustains financially and com- 
mercially to the world at large — the question arises wiiether it 
would not be advisable to establish in New York a single bank 
commensurate with the city’s commercial and financial standing. 

In the near future a marked revival of trade is looked for, and 
expectations of an extension of our banking operations into the 
neighboring American countries is confidently predicted. There 
seems little doubt that an institution of $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 
capital could render more efficient service, both at home and abroad, 
than can a number of smaller banks. As the Federal Reserve 
Bank at New York — and the same thing is true of all the Federal 
Reserve Banks— is going to be too insignificant to assume the 
responsibilities incident either to domestic or foreign financial 
leadership, and the advantages of such leadership being so obvious, 
it would seem to be a natural consequence of the failure of the 
Federal Reserve Act to provide for such a bank to have it estab- 
lished by private initiative. If this is ever done it wall doubtless 
be effected by consolidating some of the larger banks and trust 
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companies and forming a single institution, not only greater than 
the Federal Reserve Bank in New York, but greater than all of 
the Federal Reserve Banks combined. 

Such an institution, of course, would not be started with the 
idea of antagonizing the Federal Reserve Banks, but for the pur- 
pose of supplying the deficiency in our financial machinery which 
the new law has failed to provide for; indeed, it might be that a 
bank of this character would prove a useful adjunct to the Federal 
Reserve Bank system. At all events, it would act as a conservator 
and monitor of the general hanking situation, thus helping to main- 
tain confidence in our banking system, both at home and abroad. 

It must be already evident to careful observers that this sendee 
cannot be expected of the Federal Reserve system with its numerous 
small scattered reserve hanks all under direct Governmental control. 

The time would, therefore, seem opportune for the creation of 
a bank of very large resources if New York is to continue to sustain 
that relationship to the finances of the country and of the world to 
which its commerce, population, wealth and banking resources 
fairly entitle it. 

While regret may be felt that such an institution as is here 
proposed would be somewhat hampered in its operations by the 
lack of authority to issue circulating notes in the form of the bank’s 
own credit obligations, it must be remembered that substantially 
the Bank of England lacks this power also, for in reality its “note 
issues” are essentially gold certificates; and yet the Bank of Eng- 
land performs sendees of immense value as a regulator of the Eng- 
lish money market and a conservator of English banking. 



THE FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 



M UCH consideration Mas given when the Federal Reserve Bill 
w r as pending in Congress to the matter of dividing the coun- 
try into Reserve Districts. Bankers generally favored 
either a single reserve institution, or at most four. Even when 
the measure became a law, they hoped that the minimum number 
of eight districts would -be established instead of the maximum of 
twelve. But the Organization Committee took the opposite view 
and created the full number of districts Mdiich the law permits. 

In discussing the action of the committee it ought to be borne 
in mind that Congress rejected the plan of the National Monetary 
Commission for a single National Reserve Association. It like- 
wise rejected the plan widely favored hv bankers of creating a maxi- 
mum of four reserve districts. A minimum of eight districts and 
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a maximum of twelve gave the Organization Committee precisely 
the latitude it has exercised. Whether the wisest selection possible 
has been made is another question. 

Dismissing the creation of a single central reserve institution, 
much might be said in favor of three, or at the most four, reserve 
cities — New York, Chicago, San Francisco and possibly New Or- 
leans. If that plan was not to be followed, it seems that all the 
principal centers should have been included, so that cities like 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Baltimore, Omaha, Denver and other im- 
portant places might not have been left out. But even had this 
plan been adopted, it is by no means sure that the dissatisfaction 
would have been any less, for each swelling “metropolis” would 
have been insistent on presenting its claims. 

To those who reflect carefully on the difficulties presented by 
an arbitrary attempt of the Government to delimit banking spheres, 
instead of permitting those spheres to form themselves as they see 
fit, the causes of the present criticisms of the Organization Com- 
mittee’s selections will be apparent. 

After the plan is worked out practically, the whole matter may 
prove much less important than it now appears. The action of the 
committee is subject to review by the Federal Reserve Board, and 
even the law itself is not like the laws of the Medes and Persians. 



BRANCHES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 



T HE discomfiture felt by a number of cities expecting to be 
designated as locations for Reserve Banks may be lessened 
by the reflection that they will at least get a branch of a 
reserve bank. These branches will, presumably, transact the same 
business practically as the parent banks, and may in some cases be- 
come more important than the latter; for if the city having a 
branch bank should be more important commercially and from a 
banking standpoint than the Federal Reserve City itself, the branch 
bank may do the larger business. This on the assumption that the 
reserves of the banks are technically but not necessarily actually to 
be kept in the Reserve City, but may be placed in the branch bank. 

The placing of Louisville in the St. Louis district and Cincin- 
nati in the Cleveland district, for example, has been criticised on 
the ground that the business of Louisville does not flow toward St. 
Louis nor that of Cincinnati toward Cleveland. But does the fact 
that the city last named has been made the custodian of the banking 
reserves of Cincinnati mean that the banks around Cincinnati must 
actually keep their reserves at Cleveland? Why may they not keep 
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them in the branch which presumably will be established at Cin- 
cinnati ? 

And may not the banks around Louisville, instead of keeping 
their reserves at St. Louis, keep them in the branch at Louisville? 

Until the new system gets fairly into operation, and especially 
until the Federal Reserve Board has been appointed and has estab- 
lished the rules which are to govern the new system, harsh criticism 
may well be postponed. 



A POLITICAL FINANCIAL PLUTOCRACY 



A GAINST the horrors of the “money power,” the “banking 
L plutocracy” and all those woful things, the champions of the 
people have solemnly and tearfully warned us. But alas! are 
we to jump out of the frying-pan of the one kind of plutocracy 
into the fire of a politico-financial plutocracy? Has the charybdis 
of a banking oligarchy been safely avoided only that we may be 
engulfed in the scylla of a politico-financial combination? 

We are led to ask these questions from the following resolu- 
tions adopted at a mass meeting of citizens of New Orleans, “vio- 
lently and unanimously” protesting against the work of the Reserve 
Organization Committee in dividing the country up into financial 
districts : 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the confidence of this com- 
munity in the entire proposed banking system as a system founded 
on an earnest effort to meet the needs of the whole people, without 
regard to geographical location or political affiliation, and if admin- 
istered by impartial heads without bias or partisanship, is rocked 
and rent to its very foundation stones; this community sees in a 
money power thus utilized in its inception to pay political debts and 
forge political fetters a menace to this republic far more overwhelm- 
ing than that which threatened the United States of Andrew Jack- 
son and caused the dissolution of the Bank of the United States. 

“This community foresees the upbuilding in this country of 
ours of a plutocracy having at its command the vast financial re- 
sources of the Government, using those resources to increase its 
power and to maintain its sway, a plutocracy deaf to reason, blind 
to justice, scornful of right, that this citizenship now rises to crush 
in its infancy such an octopus and demands without delay a Con- 
gressional investigation of the methods used and of the influences 
brought to bear upon the Reserve Bank Organization Committee 
and a relocation of the reserve districts and cities in accordance with 
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the just requirements of business of the country and provisions of 
the currency act. 

“That this community demands in no uncertain terms that the 
Reserve Bank Organization Committee be taught once and for all 
time that they serve and do not dominate, that their law is the wel- 
fare of the State, not the welfare of their personal friends and po- 
litical allies; that they are an instrument, not an autocrat; that they 
are not greater than, but subservient to. the people who created 
them.” 

We are going to he rude enough to inquire how much of the 
above virtuous indignation would have been shown if New Orleans 
had been designated as a location for a Federal Reserve Bank ? Is 
it the system itself that is under denunciation, or merely the omis- 
sion of New Orleans from a share of the spoils? 

And yet we believe that there is solid ground for these some- 
what fendd resolutions. They rest upon historical precedents which 
President Wilson and his coadjutors in Congress seem to have 
ignored in passing the Reserve Act which provides for a combina- 
tion of banking and politics. 

We have repeatedly and plainly pointed out in these pages the 
difficulty of forming a combination of this kind in the United 
States. It has been attempted before and it has failed. 

The resolutions at New Orleans are but the first mutterings of a 
storm that will grow in volume when the Reserve Act gets into full 
operation. 

Government supervision of banking is entirely practicable, hut 
Government control of banking seems fraught with grave perils. 
We are sorry that the United States has embarked upon such a 
dangerous experiment, despite the warnings of the past. 



A TEMPERATE JUDGMENT OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION COMMITTEE S WORK 



A S was to be expected, the action of the Organization Commit- 
tee in dividing the country into Federal Reserve Districts has 
been subjected to much harsh criticism. But the following 
comment by Senator John W. Weeks of Massachusetts represents 
a temperate judgment of the committee’s action: 



“It is not difficult for anyone to criticise the sub-division of the 
country into districts or the location of the reserve banks. In fact, 
it is almost impossible to make an arrangement that someone will 
not criticise. But I may fairly question the propriety of locating 
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two banks in the home State of one of the members and one in each 
of the home States of the other members, and especially when in 
two, if not three, of these cases they are not the natural location for 
reserve banks. 

“The apparent and confessed attempt to limit the business 
which naturally goes to New York may properly be criticised, not 
only because it is unfair, but it is so unscientific that in the end it 
will not be effective. What would be thought of an English com- 
mission trying to reduce the importance of London as a financial 
world center, or a financial commission trying the same course in 
the case of Paris, or a German commission trying to belittle Berlin 
in such arbitrary fashion V’ 

Senator Weeks is not, of course, voicing any personal disap- 
pointment as New England was placed in a single district with 
Boston as its center. Nor is he an opponent of the Reserve Act 
itself since he voted for it, though not approving all its provisions. 
He rather favored a strong, large Reserve Bank on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and would have waived any claims Boston might have 
had in favor of New York. It will therefore be seen that his criti- 
cisms of the committee’s action is entirely impartial. 



HIGH COST OF “EFFICIENCY EXPERTS” 



T IME was in this country when it was the custom to allow the 
railways to be controlled by railway men and the banks by 
bankers. But we have reformed all that. Now the self-con- 
stituted “efficiency expert” — a new and picturesque personage in 
our national make-up — has kindly taken over the management of 
the railways, the banks and all kinds of business. The cost of this 
new departure, so far as it relates to the railways, was recently sum- 
marized in the subjoined remarks by Newman Erb, a well-known 
railway man : 



“Any great catastrophe that would wipe out the assessed valua- 
tion of the property of a single State would shock humanity the 
world over, and yet the shrinkage in the market value of railroad 
securities since 1906 , when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was vested with authority to fix rates, now aggregates upward of 
$ 3 , 000 , 000 , 000 , an amount greater than the assessed valuation of 
real and personal property, including public sen- ice corporations, 
in the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia 
and South Carolina combined; more than the assessed valuation of 
all kinds of property within the States of Minnesota, North Dakota 
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and South Dakota, and greater than the assessed valuation of all 
forms of property in the States of Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Tdaho, Arizona and Colorado com- 
bined. 

“This almost unthinkable loss has fallen upon investors, princi- 
pally of this country, and the public fails to realize its important 
hearing upon our prosperity and further progress. 

“The loss in the aggregate exceeds the entire circulating medium 
in gold and currency of the country; if distributed it would amount 
to more than $30 per capita of our population. 

“A loss so enormous must necessarily lie world-wide in its ef- 
fect and we must not expect to recover from its serious influence for 
years to come. If the conditions which produced it are not funda- 
mentally corrected, it will be irreparable in its consequences. Its 
influence upon the commercial and industrial interests is just be- 
ginning to be felt and the application for the increase of rates, now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce Commission, if granted, 
can only in a very small degree repair the injury and damage which 
has been done.” 

A favorite trick of the “efficiency expert” is to show' how much 
the railroads might save annually bv installing some minor econo- 
mies. But these “experts” overlook the far greater losses inflicted 
on the railroads through the attempt to impose upon them this 
pseudo-expert control through Government commissions or other- 
wise. 

Already the Government has a strangle-hold on the railroads, 
and is preparing to take even a firmer grip on the banking and 
credit machinery of the country. What the outcome of the first 
policy is we partially know, but the outcome of the more recent 
innovation no one can foretell. 



PINNING FAITH TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

BOARD 



T HOSE who are dissatisfied with the division of the country 
into reserve banking districts as made by the Federal Re- 
serve Organization Committee, are endeavoring to console 
themselves with the reflection that the committee’s action is subject 
to revision by the Federal Reserve Board, whose members are not 
appointed at the time this is written. 

Probably those who expect help from this source will he disap- 
pointed, for the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of 
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the Currency, who were both members of the Organization Com- 
mittee, are also ex-officio members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and will no doubt have a potent voice in its councils. 

Perhaps expectations in regard to the Federal Reserve Board 
generally have been raised to too high a pitch. It has been inti- 
mated that this body would probably command a degree of public 
confidence approximating that reposed in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. But there is really little analogy between the 
Board and the Court. The latter is one of the coordinate branches 
of the Government established by the Federal Constitution. True 
enough, its members, like the members of the Reserve Board, are 
appointed by the President. But there the analogy ends. 

It cannot be doubted that in naming the members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the President will be guided by a high sense of 
public duty and a full realization of the important functions the 
Board will be called on to perform in relation to banking and credit 
in the United States; nor is it to be expected that the members of 
the Board will be partisans, in the ordinary sense. But according 
to the terms of the Federal Reserve Act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency are to be members 
of the Board. These officials will almost certainly exercise a very 
powerful influence in shaping the Board’s decisions even if they do 
not control them absolutely. If this prognostication turns out true, 
the Administration in power will always dominate the Federal Re- 
serve Board. This would not necessarily mean that the Board 
would be partisan in character, though no surprise need be felt 
should its actions generally be tinged with the views of whatever 
Administration may happen to be in power. 

One distinguishing feature of the Federal Reserve Act is that 
it takes the management of the country’s deposited bank reserves 
out of the hands of bankers and places it in the hands of men ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. In other words, 
the management of these reserves is transferred from bankers to 
the hands of appointees of the President, presumably on the theory 
that the bankers have failed to handle these reserves as efficiently 
as they can be handled by men chosen by the President. 

Only time can demonstrate the correctness of this view. 

If the Federal Reserve Board should turn out to be in a sense 
an Administration machine, and therefore open to criticism on po- 
litical grounds, the fault probably would be less because the Presi- 
dent had not exercised due care in making appointments than be- 
cause the Federal Reserve Act itself virtually seeks to combine pol- 
itics and banking — things that in themselves are immiscible, in this 
country at least. 

It should go without saying that whatever truth there may be 
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in these observations will apply equally to a Republican as to a 
Democratic Administration; but the Administration now in power 
will be held responsible for this defect in the law, should it prove a 
defect. On the other hand, should these views prove groundless, 
and the new law develop none of these supposed shortcomings, the 
present Administration will justly get the benefit of the law’s 
smooth and efficient working. 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiuinui 



Building a Bank’s Business* 



I N discussing the question of build- 
ing the business of the bank, I am 
going to take the liberty to-day of 
dividing the subject arbitrarily into two 
parts. 

I heard of a minister one time who 
always divided his sermon into three 
parts: First, he told his congregation 
what he was going to say; then he said 
what he was going to say: and then he 
told them what he had said. 

Tt is not my purpose to divide our 
subject like the minister divided his ser- 
mon, for I shall try not to repeat. 

In the first place, I am going to as- 
sume that all of the methods employed 
by banks for the purpose of develop- 
ing their business are nothing more nor 
less than advertising; and because there 
are still a considerable number of bank- 
ing institutions throughout the country 
who persistently refuse to advertise I 
am going to try to convince you that 
bank advertising is ethically and eco- 
nomically correct and right. 

In the second place, basing my re- 
marks on some little personal experi- 
ence in this line and also on the expe- 
rience of others, I will endeavor to out- 
line some plans whereby the hank may 



* Address at Annual Convention of Louisiana 
Bankers Association at Shreveport, La., April 
14. 11*14. by Fred W. Ellsworth. Manager. De- 
partment of New Business. Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 



advertise and not only expect but 
actually obtain results. 

In other words, then, to state the two 
sub-heads of our subject briefly, we will 
consider these questions: “Why Adver- 
tise ?“ and “How Advertise?” 



© 

WHY ADVERTISE? 

T SUPPOSE there is no problem 
common to banking institutions 
which receives more careful and con- 
stant study than this very subject of 
new business. No man who has red 
blood in his veins is content to have his 
business remain at a standstill. And 
especially is this true of the hanker. 
It was only relatively a few years ago 
when practically all bankers honestly 
believed that it w*as unethical to adver- 
tise. It was considered the height of 
treason to the established traditions of 
the business for a banker to express or 
display in any way whatsoever a desire 
for business. To-day, however, the 
average progressive banker has set 
aside precedent and tradition and be- 
lieves in making known to his neigh- 
bors the advantages and facilities which 
he has to offer. And did you ever stop 
to think that in so doing he helps not 
only himself hut his neighbor also? 

Let us, for instance, take up a con- 
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crcte case. Here is a bank, located of 
course on the main street of the town. 
It has a thoroughly equipped office, a 
commodious building, efficient officers 
and clerks, ample capital, large re- 
sources, a clean history and a strong 
board of directors. The bank is ca- 
pable of handling household accounts 
for the people of the town, issuing can- 



celled vouchers once a month which, as 
you all know, constitute an automatic 
receipt for every bill paid; it has the 
facilities for keeping an accurate rec- 
ord of business accounts for merchants 
and manufacturers; it issues travelers* 
checks for those who intend to make 
business or pleasure trips; is prepared 
to make loans to those who desire them 
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and are entitled to credit. In a word, 
it is prepared to render a service to 
the community which is a necessary ser- 
vice and which can be obtained only at 
a hank. Some of its facilities are ab- 
solutely unknown to the average man. 
Is there any earthly reason why this 
information should be concealed? On 
the other hand, are there not number- 
less reasons why the bank should tell 
the people of the town just exactly 
what it has and what it can do for 
them ? 

As T have said, a large percentage of 
the people in any community are more 
or less unacquainted with the modus 
operandi of a banking institution. This 
lack of knowledge naturally creates a 
feeling of diffidence to such a degree 
that it is difficult to persuade such per- 
sons to enter a bank for the first time. 
They have that feeling of bashfulness 
and embarrassment that inevitably ac- 
companies unfamiliarity. Every bank 
performs a multitude of functions, most 
of which are necessary at one time or 
another to practically any person of 
means. If everybody was acquainted 
with these functions there would not 
be the same necessity for advertising 
as now exists : but since the people 
do not know of them, isn’t it logical 
that the banks should in some way tell 
the people about them ? I honestly 
believe that it is the duty of the bank 
to advertise. And when I say duty I 
mean just exactly what I say. for the 
bank is the one that has the informa- 
tion; the public needs this informa- 
tion ; both the public and the bank 
will profit by its dissemination; there- 
fore, the bank owes it to the public to 
advertise. 

There are other reasons why bank 
advertising is not only necessary but 
right. A11 national banks and most 
State banks are required by law to 
advertise their exact condition four or 
five times a year. The primary pur- 
pose of this advertising is not, of 
course, that of adding to the business 
of the bank, but the average banker 
is perfectly willing to make use of the 
opportunity to advertise his strong con- 
dition. And many institutions that at 



other times religiously refrain from 
advertising, spread themselves when 
the bank call comes and use that oc- 
casion as an excuse for doing that 
thing which at other times they claim 
is unethical. If it is orthodox to ad- 
vertise when compelled by law to do 
so, why is it unorthodox to advertise 
voluntarily at other times? 



HOW TO ADVERTISE 



MOW, having decided that banks 

^ shall advertise, we come bang up 
against that everlasting question: 
“How?” 

I suppose that we can all agree that 
the best advertisement is by word of 
mouth. As a rule the best accounts 
that are on your books to-day have 
come to you because you, as the pres- 
ident of your institution, or vour 
cashier, or a director, or possibly a 
customer of your bank, have brought 
it in. It is manifestly impossible, how- 
ever, for the bank officers to divert very 
much of their time from their regular 
duties, and so in order that the bank 
may continue to grow it is necessary 
to find substitutes for personal work. 
And these substitutes all of them are 
known as advertising. 

The first of these, of course, is the 
personal letter. And the more per- 
sonal and human the letter can be 
made, other things being equal, the 
better wall be the results obtained. But 
here again there is a limitation to the 
number of people that can be reached 
and so a substitute for the personal 
letter must be secured. Thus we come 
naturally to a consideration of gen- 
eral advertising, which includes the 
use of newspapers, magazines, trade 
papers, street cards, bill boards, and 



so on. 



I am not going to take your time to- 
day to consider all of these forms, but 
will merely discuss with you the sub- 
ject of newspaper publicity, which is 
commonly accepted as the most ef- 
fective when properly employed. In 
considering newspaper advertisements 
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there are three essentials to bear in 
mind: composition, dress and position. 

To begin with, too much thought 
cannot be given to the message which 
the advertisement is to convey. It costs 
money to advertise in newspapers now- 
adays and manifestly, therefore, to say 
the least, it is economically incorrect to 
waste space. By all means avoid as a 
regular thing the stilted, old-fashioned 
?ard which announces the name of the 
bank, its capital and surplus and offi- 
cers, and then for a bottom line solemn- 
ly informs a waiting world that “this 
bank transacts a general banking busi- 
ness.* * This explanatory line states a 
fact which is so perfectly obvious that 
J have often wondered why it is added. 
I have heard it suggested that it is be- 
cause the bank is afraid the institution 
will be mistaken for a harness shop or 
a tonsorial studio instead of a financial 
emporium. 

The bank card says nothing of spe- 
cial interest to the average newspaper 
reader and is so painfully erect and 
proper that it does not and cannot ac- 
complish much in the way of results. 

An advertisement should say some- 
thing — that is what it is for. Nobody 
is going to read, nor digest, nor act on 
a message that stops with the announce- 
ment of the title. 

I suppose an ideal bank advertise- 
ment is one which states briefly in eas- 
ily understood English just exactly why 
it will be to the advantage of the reader 
to do business with the bank which is 
advertising. There are literally scores 
— indeed hundreds — of good arguments 
which may be used to induce the non- 
customer to become a customer, and so 
a bank has no excuse for confining its 
advertising to uninteresting cards. The 
subject matter of newspaper advertise- 
ments should be of interest to the other 
fellow- should be written from the 
standpoint of the man to whom the ad- 
vertisement is addressed and not from 
the standpoint of the bank. 

After it has been decided what is to 
be said in the advertisement, it is very 
important that serious consideration be 
given to display. A knowledge of type 
faces is of an inestimable value, for it 



enables one to select the best and most 
appropriate styles. Many an advertise- 
ment which is ideal in composition has 
been rendered of no avail by the use of 
poor type display. Most periodicals 
will set up an advertisement and sub- 
mit a proof so that the exact appear- 
ance may be seen before it appears in 
print, and when the proof is finally 
O. K*d. matrices may be made for use 
in other papers so that it will appear 
in each periodical just as it is wanted. 
It is wise for a bank that contemplates 
any considerable amount of periodical 
advertising to settle on some distinctive 
style of type and use that in every ad. 

Theoretically, every advertisement 
should be a matter of news. By the 
same token an advertisement which fol- 
lows the style of a news item can more 
successfully compete with the news 
columns. The heading or catch line of 
an advertisement should be such as will 
attract the attention of the reader and 
excite his interest, and this catch line 
should be set in a good display face. 
The body of the advertisement should 
be set in ordinary newspaper type and 
the name of the company advertising 
should appear at the bottom as a sort 
of signature. The entire advertisement, 
in order to be attractive and symmetri- 
cal, should appear in the center of the 
space, with an ample margin of white 
space on all sides as a definite frame. 
This frame will throw it away from 
adjoining advertising or reading mat- 
ter and cause the advertisement to 
stand out prominently, as it should. 

The appearance or dress taken care 
of, the third important consideration is 
position. The best position in the 
newspaper ordinarily is what is known 
as an island position on the first page,, 
surrounded by reading matter. With 
many papers this is an impossibility. 
The next best position, however, is top 
of column next to reading matter and 
it should not be difficult for the aver- 
age bank, by making a special arrange- 
ment for regular advertising, to secure 
such a position continuously. It is al- 
ways well to watch one’s advertising 
day by day in order to be assured of 
continued good position, for in the rush 
Digitized by V^jOO^lC 
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of making up the average newspaper 
the advertiser who never makes any 
complaint will soon become known in 
the “make-up” room as “easy” and is 
apt to be gradually forced into an out- 
of-the-way place on the page. 



AX ADVERTISING PLAN 

MOW, all that I have said thus far 
^ ^ has been theoretical. Suppose 
we apply these theories to a concrete 
case. Here is a bank, we will say, with 
$50,000 capital in a town of ten thou- 
sand population. The town has two 
weekly papers. There are three banks 
in the town. One of the banks decides 
to start an advertising campaign. In 
the first place a card list is made of 
practically every adult in the town and 
surrounding country. We will say that 
this list altogether comprises 4,000 
names — 1,500 of these are already cus- 
tomers of the bank. This leaves 2,500 
to work on. The bank’s net earnings 
last year were twenty per cent, of the 
capital, or $10,000, and it is decided 
that for the first year the advertising 
expenditure will be limited to $500. 
The card record which has been com- 
piled was taken from the city directory 
and from the telephone directory, from 
the directories of local churches, from 
the roster of local clubs, lodges and 
other organizations. The cards printed 
and ruled cost approximately $10, and 
the work was done at odd times. It is 
decided to reach the 2,500 prospects 
either by personal letters, circular let- 
ters, or some form of printed matter 
at least three times during the year. 
The postage on this will cost $150, as- 
suming that two-cent stamps are used, 
while the cost of the literature can be 
kept easily within $50. This leaves us 
with $800 for our newspaper advertis- 
ing. Each of the newspapers charges 
twenty-five cents an inch for advertis- 
ing on contract. The bank decides to 
run an ad. each week for a year in each 
of the papers, to occupy five inches 
double column or ten inches for each 
ad. The cost of this advertising for 
the year will be $260, leaving a balance 



of $40 for miscellaneous publicity 
such as an occasional quarter-page in 
the newspaper or special folders or 
booklets to be handed out over the 
counter. 

The success of a modest campaign 
like this, of course, will depend very 
largely on the nature of the copy used 
in the newspaper advertising. This 
would have to be prepared week by 
week in advance by an officer or em- 
ployee of the institution. 

There should be change of copy each 
time an ad. appears, and there need be 
no fear as to a scarcity of subjects, for 
contrary to popular notion a bank fur- 
nishes an almost endless variety of 
topics for consistent and continuous 
newspaper publicity. A writer on the 
subject of bank advertising has com- 
piled a book entitled “2,000 Points for 
Bank Advertisers,” and by no means 
has he exhausted the list. I have in 
mind a bank in the Middle West that 
conducted a savings bank campaign for 
nearly two years, running two ads. a 
week in each of a hundred periodicals, 
making a total of approximately two 
hundred ads. and no two were alike. 

There are several good books on the 
subject of bank advertising which can 
be of considerable assistance to the 
banker who desires to write his own ad- 
vertising. One of these is entitled 
“Financial Advertising,” by E. St. 
Elmo Lewis. Another is “Pushing Your 
Business,” by T. D. MacGregor. But 
even without such books the average 
banker should have little difficulty in 
talking to the people of his town 
through the columns of the newspaper 
practically the same as he does when he 
talks with them face to face, and if he 
does this and continues it from week to 
week and from year to year, experience 
has proved time and again that his bank 
will grow and continue to grow. 



CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
MATTER 



/^NE of the most highly organized 
implements with which man is priv- 
ileged to work is the human hand. The 
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fingers taken individually are not very 
powerful, and even taken altogether 
could not produce much damage, but 
when doubled up and bound together by 
the thumb into an aggressive fist they 
become formidable. Likewise the vari- 
ous features of a bank, if taken indi- 
vidually and if kept in concealment, 
cannot secure for the institution as 
much in the way of results as when 
they are bound together by the thumb 
of “advertising” into an aggressive 
whole. 

If a bank possesses the fundamentals 
of strength and character and has ade- 
quate facilities for taking care of its 
customers, isn’t that bank making a 
mistake if it does not make known these 



facts to the people whom it desires to 
have as its customers? 

There are comparatively few banks 
in our country to-day that do not pos- 
sess strength and character. A portion 
of these banks are advertising to the 
public and are experiencing more or less 
development and growth. Such of the 
others as are concealing their good 
qualities will not begin to attain their 
maximum growth until they start to use 
the modern business getter known as 
“Intelligent Publicity.” When they 
have done this they will have fortified 
themselves against commercial mildew 
and will have prepared themselves for 
successful aggressive action in building 
the business of the bank. 
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Banking With a Pull 



Plaint of a bank subordinate who has learned that “a real pull isn’t a fine 
position, it isn’t big money ; it’s just a darned good chance to make good — which 
it has taken just five long years to get through my head. It’s been a tough les- 
son, but I think I’ve learned it at last.” 

“But just you wait till about 1030 when I’m cashier, and the present cashier’s 
son — Princeton, 1929 — comes sauntering in with a carnation in his buttonhole, all 
ready to take ‘the place that’s waiting for him.’ ‘My boy,’ I’ll say, ‘you’ve got a 
great future here. You’ll be advanced just as fast as your work merits it. I 
want to do for you just what your father did for me.’ And, believe me, I’ll do 
it, too.” 

44TJANKING,” I dashed in 
I j proudly opposite “What 
business or profession do 
you propose to pursue after leaving 
college?” on -the statistical blank of the 
Princeton class of 1908. 

Yes, I had a “pull”; there was a 
“position waiting for me”; and I was 
“to be advanced just as fast as my 
work merited it” in the big New York 
bank where my father had been cashier 
for twenty years. 

“I want to do for you what your 
father did for me,” the. present cashier 
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had said, with a hearty slap on the 
back. 

He may have been sincere, after all. 

You see, I didn’t realize then that 
my father had been one of the strictest, 
most conservative bank men in New 
York city. I had an idea I was to be 
sort of an Understudy Extraordinary 
to the president. 

Well, I’ve been in the bank five years 
now and I haven’t noticed that a single 
officer has had to involuntarily resign to 
make room for me. 

And it’s not because my work hasn’t 
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merited it, either. I’m really good, but 
the bank doesn't know it. In fact, the 
bank takes pains not to know it. If it 
did, it might feel obliged to pay me as 
much as I’d get if I were driving a coal 
team. 

“What kind of a job’s Grevson got?" 
I overheard one old classmate ask an- 
other in the club the other night. 

“Oh, shoveling dirt in a bank," was 
the quick reply. 

And a bank's the only place in the 
world where there's gold to right of 
you and gold to left of you ; but, shovel 
as hard as you will, you never stand a 
chance of striking it rich. The young 
fellow who does strike it suddenly rich 
in a bank usually spends the rest of his 
life in a potato-bug suit working for 
the State. 



AS a matter of fact, I'm a stenog- 
rapher in the credit department of 
one of our big uptown banks. 

No, I don’t spend my life in a cage, 
as so many people delight in asking me. 
There are a number of fairly observant 
persons still at large who imagine that 
there are only two men employed in a 
bank — the president, who oversees the 
work, and the cashier, who pays checks 
when anyone wants to cash one, and 
occasionally gets his name in the paper 
by eloping with the till or cash-drawer 
or whatever he keeps the money in. 

These same people also think “it 
must be grand to work in a bank, the 
hours are so easy." 

I get to work at 8.30 every morning. 
At the door stands an unsympathetic 
looking individual with a watch. If I 
arrive at 8.29 he never seems to see me. 
If I come in at 8.31 he glances up and 
then jots down something on a piece of 
paper. However, lie's never there 
when I leave, I notice. I suppose occa- 
sionally he wants to spend a little time 
at home with his family. No, that's an 
exaggeration. I usually finish by six 
o'clock, but around the first or middle 
of the month it’s likely to be anywhere 
from seven to eleven-thirty before I get 
through. 



If I'm there after seven I get 
seventy-five cents for dinner. 

Needless to say, I'm oftenest through 
at six fifty- five, as we have an economi- 
cal chief clerk who is a loyal worker 
for his bank’s interest. 




AN UNSYMPATHETIC LOOKING INDIVIDUAL 
WITH A WATCH 

Of course, it’s a little hard on the 
men who live way out of town and 
don’t get home to eat till eight or eight- 
thirty; but why don’t they quit if they 
don't like it? 

That’s what I've asked myself time 
and again. 

The answer in my own case is easy 
enough. A wife and two babies and a 
little house w'here a building loan asso- 
ciation payment comes due the first of 
every month. 1 can't afford to start in 
at the bottom anywhere else. 

I suppose that's the way with lots 
of the others, too. No wonder the 
bank is glad to have them marry. It’s 
as good as a life contract. Besides, 
you mustn't forget my “pull" — I have 
a “future before me" — in about the 
sense that anyone has, if he doesn’t 
shuffle off this mortal, I guess. 



^^^ELI., as I started to say, we 
V punch the time-clock at eight- 
thirty, but we sneak out unnoticed 
when our work’s done. And the paper 
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of our friend at the door, with its sad 
columns of incriminating 8.3 l’s, 8.32’s, 
gets in its deadly work when that 
ram avis, a “raise-list/’ goes up on the 
bank’s bulletin-board, and there is no 
saving 8.31 or 8.32 p. m.’s to counter- 
balance. 

However, punctuality is certainly 
necessary with a large force of men, 
and I’m not saying, mind you — I’m not 
saying that when I’m cashier (when, 
you notice, not if) I won’t enforce ex- 
actly the same rules which are in force 
now. In fact, I can think of a few 
which might be tightened up a bit with 
advantage. (There I go — I must be 
careful.) That’s why I’m writing this 
now, to get it all down before I lose 
the employee’s viewpoint. Already I 
find myself mentally acquiescing where 
I used to kick like a steer. I almost 
miss the dear old grievances, but it’s 
no use, things will seem reasonable. 
Sometimes I wonder if it isn’t because 
of this gradual change of viewpoint, 
aside from anything else, that it’s so 
essential for a man to put in a few of 
the “best” years of his life at hack 
work, on small pay. What he loses in 
“pep” he gains in common sense. Then 
he can safely be trusted with a respon- 
sible position, because the officers know 
he’ll “carry out the traditional policy” 
of the bank to the letter. Why, he’ll 
do it out of spite if nothing else. It’s 
the same trait of “old Adam” which 
made it so difficult to •eradicate hazing 
in colleges. A man hates to see another 
man escape what he got. 

At any rate, it makes for conserva- 
tism in business policy. 

A business run solely in the interest 
of its employees has never yet paid 
fat dividends. 

T SAID that I was a stenographer in 

the credit department. 

When they handed me my diploma at 
the business college where I spent a 
scant three months after leaving col- 
lege, my kindly old-maid shorthand in- 
structor said, “I suppose you will be 
secretary to one of the bank officers?” 



“Something of the sort,” I replied 
grandly. 

Well, I wasn’t — I’m not, yet. 

I don’t know whether I’d like to be. 

I used to he sore because they took in 
another fellow after me and made him 
the president’s secretary at a hundred 
a month. 

I don’t feel that way now — he knows 
all the president’s friends by name, but 




THE KINDLY OLD-MAID SHORTHAND INSTRUCTOR 
HANDING OUT A DIPLOMA 



mighty little about practical banking. 

In the credit department is exercised 
what little discretion and initiative 
banking permits anyone but the officers. 
Of course, there is the usual glut of de- 
tail and routine work, but behind it all 
is the big business of investing the 
bank's money. 

Our credit department is presided 
over by a hard-headed young man who 
has spent a dozen years working up to 
his present proud eminence from the 
job of messenger. 

In those dozen years he has acquired 
enough information about the various 
departments of the bank and the pecu- 
liarities of this particular bank, to 
atone for what I used to consider his 
unpardonable lack of a college educa- 
tion. He splits infinitives and balance- 
sheets with the same dogged force. 

To this head of ours comes the morn- 
ing mail each day, with its inquiries 
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concerning the credit standing of our 
depositors, and the replies. to our own 
letters of inquiry to other banks. I 
collect the data on the first class and 
hand them back for reply. 

Inquiries from New York city banks 
we always answer by telephone. Don’t 
ask me why. It isn’t much easier for 
us. and it makes lots of trouble for the 
other people — but we always have 
done it. 

It may be that there is so much less 
chance of having something “hung” on 
us, where there is only the spoken 
word. 

Soon after this, our chief leaves his 
desk for a series of interviews with the 
officers, to take up whatever matters 
have come up since the day previous. 
If the option expires that day on any 
of our purchases of outside notes, or 
“commercial paper,” the fate of these 
notes is decided at this time. If the 
investment has “looked up well” — been 
found practically flawless — the note is 
kept for our investment portfolio; but 
if any reports reach us of “slow pay,” 
“big debt.” etc. — back it goes to the un- 
happy broker. We take no illegitimate 
risks— and very few “legitimate” ones. 

By the time this business is con- 
cluded. we have heard the result of our 
morning’s transaction with the clearing- 
house. and it has been decided whether 
or not we will place any surplus funds 
with our Stock Exchange friends, in 
the shape of demand or “call” loans. 
No sooner is this done, by the credit 
man himself or his assistant, than the 
renewal rate for such loans is estab- 
lished, and if it is a change from the 
day before, this change must be con- 
firmed on our score or more of loans by 
separate telephone conversation with 
each broker. 

I believe some brilliant individual 
has fathered a scheme for an official 
call-loan rate which shall be accepted 
by all brokers and banks without con- 
firmation. 

It would certainly save a lot of time 
and trouble; but I doubt if it will ever 
be done — it is too simple to be quite 
conservative. 



Of course, wt stenographers have 
had no share in all this bustle. We 
have been typing quietly away at the 
results of the previous afternoon’s in- 
vestigation by the department’s assist- 
ant. Every day after lunch he dons 
hat and coat, and followed by our envi- 
ous glances — wc eat in the bank and 
never sniff fresh air from eight thirty 
to five — saunters forth to glean pearls 
of credit wisdom, if you don’t mind 
the metaphor, from the lips of gruff 
old worthies down in the Street, or in 
the wholesale districts of the city. A 
“leather name” may take him to the 
“Swamp” — that odorous section by the 
old Bridge; or he may invade the 
haunts of the wholesale grocery trade 
on the trail of a foodstuff merchant. 
After such an afternoon he returns 
with his wallet bulging with notes, and 
dictates page after page to us stenog- 
raphers, all of which goes into our files 
for future ages to base credit judg- 
ments upon. 

(I have always contended that the 
ends of efficiency would be better 
served if an intelligent stenographer — 
like myself, for instance — made these 
investigations and typed the results, 
without any intermediate fuss of dic- 
tation; but here again I have been un- 
able to convert the bank to my way of 
thinking.) 



1JESIDES oitV commercial paper 
files, where we keep information 
on the various concerns whose notes the 
bank thinks good enough to buy, we 
have a big steel cabinet where are kept 
the thousands and thousands of little 
blue cardboard pockets containing the 
customers’ information. I don’t believe 
any other bank in the universe has such 
an accurate line on its depositors as 
ours. If a customer happens to come 
into the bank on a rainy day without 
his rubbers, or is seen riding in an 
automobile, down goes the fact, for bet- 
ter or worse, on his information. The 
Recording Angel has nothing on us. 

And woe betide the unfortunate de- 
positor who tries to negotiate a loan 
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when an unsatisfied judgment has been 
taken out against him years before! He 
gets the surprise of his life, and un- 
less he can put up a fine line of talk 
he goes away, not with a check in his 
pocket, but with a flea in his ear. 

Of course, all this accuracy some- 
times degenerates into an irritating 
meticulousness. If one of us stenog- 
raphers happens to type an “e” for an 
“a” on some of the bank’s own informa- 
tion, back it comes from our superiors 
to be corrected— they wouldn’t dream 
of taking up their fountain pens and 
making the change themselves. 

My whole being used to revolt at 
this, until I reflected that these same 
“superiors” were probably doing it only 
because they were afraid of a call- 
down from one of the assistant cashiers, 
and that I’d do the same thing in their 
place. 

When I came into the bank I got 
$66.66 a month. I figure I’m at least 
three times as valuable to the bank, and 
I’m getting t$91.66. 

When you’ve spent five years glean- 
ing credit crumbs from those above you, 
you sometimes wonder by what law of 
mental development you aren’t consid- 
ered competent enough to tell a twelve- 
year old boy from a department store 
that Mrs. Astorbilt keeps a very nice 
account — but that’s the case. Only the 
credit men are allowed to give refer- 
ences. 

Besides my ordinary stenographic 
work, I am sometimes allowed the priv- 
ilege of helping other departments — 
chiefly the unfortunate “correspond- 
ing,” whenever their work swamps 
them, or someone thinks it ought to. 
Around the first of the month, when 
our mail deposits come in by hundreds, 
such deposits must be acknowledged by 
an “advice,” and these are turned out. 
with maehinelike regularity by a little 
band under the leadership of the usual 
correspondence clerk. All my fellow 
typists do this, and the edifying spec- 
tacle is presented of a group of hun- 
dred-dollar men dulling the edge of 
their efficiency at fifty-dollar tasks. 



But I can’t think of a better plan — for 
the bank. 



A WHILE ago, I went to the 
** cashier and asked him for a raise. 
It was a mistake. 

First, it was unprecedented, which in 
this particular bank means unthinkable. 

Second, my job isn’t worth any more 
money, and I got a curt refusal for my 
pains. 

I remember I couldn’t see it then. I 
do now — more proof of the changing 
viewpoint. 

So I waited a little, went to him 
again, and asked him for a new job. 

“What job do you want?” he in- 
quired, with his eyes fixed non-commit- 
tally on some point about 7,000,000 
miles away. 

“Assistant Credit Man.” (Ask me 
something harder.) 

“And what’ll 1 do with Thompson?” 
(the present incumbent.) 

“Why — why — ” I stammered. 

“You hadn’t thought of him, had 
you?” he went on, pleasantly. “So I 
might as well tell you I’m not going to 
take his job away from him and give it 
to you. Hold your horses, is my ad- 
vice to you, my boy. Don’t ‘crowd the 
mourners* and you’ll get there in time. 
We don’t pay very big salaries here, 
you know (Good Lord, yes, I certainly 
did know), and this man Thompson has 
been with us eight years. Let me see, 
you’ve been here — how long?” 

“Four.” (Of course, I could have 
said, “But how about advancement 
when my work merited it?” etc., etc., 
but as I didn’t have any other job I 
could step right into, I thought 
I wouldn’t. Besides, I remember dis- 
tinctly, it was raining outdoors and I 
didn’t have my raincoat with me.) 

“Well, lie’s been doing good, faithful 
work for eight years,” the cashier went 
on. “You’ve been doing good work, 
too. I don’t say you couldn’t fill his 
position — perhaps a little better than 
he does — but it’s more or less routine, 
and he’s adequate, and I don’t intend to 
lose him. It wouldn’t do. (Of course, 
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lie didn’t want to lose him.) You see, 
if a man’s faithful here, we never kick 
him out. We pay him small money, 
give him no responsibility and prac- 
tically assure him of a steady job for 
the rest of his life. You can’t come 
up back of him and kick him out, and 
neither — mark this, you may be glad of 
it some day — neither can any other 
man come up back of yon and kick you 
out. He may go past you, but he can’t 
go through you. 

“But brace up, my boy, you have a 
future here, if you’ll stick it out. Be 
patient. 

“I went to your father years ago this 
very same way, and that’s the identical 
advice he gave me.’’ 

T’M still stenographer in the credit de- 
** partment. I’m still getting $91.66 
per month. Incidentally, I’m working 
like a horse, too. I’ve got a certificate 
away from our bank clerks* institute in 
return for two years’ work, and I com- 
pete for every prize that’s offered any- 
where for an essay on any phase of 
bank work, just so as to have some in- 
centive to thoroughly inform myself on 
the different departments. I’ve even 
had the luck to have one or two pub- 
lished. 

Yes, I’m just where I was five years 
ago in everything but “bank sense.’’ 

But that’s what counts. 

And that is what my pull has got me 
an opportunity to acquire. 

Real pull isn’t a “fine” position, it 



isn’t big money; it’s just a darned good 
chance to make good — which it’s taken 
just five long years to get through my 
head. 

It’s been a tough lesson, but I think 
I’ve learned it at last. 

But just you wait till about 1930. 




WHEN THE PRESENT CASHIERS SON C03IES 
SAUNTERING IN 



when I’m cashier and the present 
cashier’s son, Princeton, 1929 — comes 
sauntering in with a carnation in his 
buttonhole, all ready to take “the place 
that’s waiting for him.” 

“My boy,” I’ll say, “you’ve got a 
great future here. You’ll be advanced 
just as fast as your work merits it. I 
want to do for you just what your 
father did for me.” 

And, believe me. I’ll do it. too. 




A SKED what he gained from philosophy, 
he answered, “To do without being 
commanded what others do from fear of 
the laws.” — Diogenes Laertius 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Savings Departments in 
National Banks 

I N the competition for business that 
has characterized banking in all 
parts of the country, banks of dis- 
count have quite generally opened “sav- 
ings departments/’ “interest accounts/* 
or “special” deposits, by which- 
ever term the interest-bearing de- 
posit might be designated. These 
deposits are, as a rule, evi- 
denced by pass-books, in form simi- 
lar to those issued by savings banks, 
and containing rules regulating the de- 
posit. These rules are very much like 
those governing savings bank deposits, 
particularly in reference to notice of 
withdrawal and presentation of the 
book. 

While no specific provision is made 
in the National Bank Act for such de- 
partments, the Comptrollers of the 
Currency have acquiesced in this de- 
parture. 

The New York courts have ruled that 
doing business in a manner similar to 
that of a savings bank, is not doing 
business as a savings bank, and, there- 
fore, such departments are not in viola- 
tion of the New York statute which 
forbids corporations other than savings 
banks holding themselves out as such 
institutions (People vs. Binghamton 
Trust Company, New York Sav. Bank 
Cases, p. 15). 

Such rules when properly brought to 
the attention of the depositor and con- 
sented to, by agreement or implication, 
are binding upon both the bank and 
the depositor. 

It frequently happens that a depos- 
itor having on deposit in his checking 
account more than present needs re- 
quire, will transfer such overplus to an 
interest-bearing account, and reverse 



the process when occasion demands. No 
doubt such a transfer obtained in the 
accounts of one Charles Hagen with the 
First Nat. Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
Several notes of his came due and 
checks to meet them were deposited on 
his ordinary account, but never collect- 
ed, owing to loss in the mails. 

The adjustment was delayed a long 
time and the drawer failed before the 
matter was settled. The bank having 
charged the notes against the said 
check deposits, rescinded the transac- 
tion and charged the notes to the spe- 
cial interest account. 

The court held the bank negligent, 
in the first instance, for sending the 
items drawn on Riverhead, L. I., to 
Philadelphia; and, in the second place, 
held that while the bank might waive 
the production of the pass-book, when 
paying a draft drawn against the in- 
terest account, it had no right to pay 
money out of this account without the 
order of the depositor. See Heinrich 
vs. First Nat. Bank of Middletown on 
a subsequent page. 

Conditional Acceptances 

TPHE holder of a bill of exchange is 
entitled to have a general accept- 
ance, i. e., a promise to pay according 
to the tenor of the instrument, to the 
parties, in the amount, at the place, and 
in the currency set forth in the bill. If 
such acceptance is refused he may treat 
the bill as dishonored and have it pro- 
tested for non-acceptance. 

It sometimes happens that the 
drawee will accept the bill with condi- 
tions attached, changing the time, the 
place, the amount, or the parties. This 
is called a “qualified acceptance”; and 
Digitized by C^OO^lC 
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if the holder elects to take such an ac- 
ceptance, he thereby discharges the 
drawer and all prior endorsers, unless 
they, upon due notice, assent thereto. 
(Tompkins Law of Commercial Paper, 
p. 65, and authorities cited.) 

We report such a case in this num- 
ber. The order required the drawee to 
pay a certain amount named. When 
presented, the latter agreed to pay it 
out of “anything they owed the drawer, 
or out of what might be due the 
drawer by them.” The judge charged, 
the jury that if the drawee accepted 
the order unconditionally he was bound 
to pay whether he owed drawer anything 
or not; but if he accepted the order 
conditionally upon owing the drawer 
anything and they found at the time of 
acceptance there was money due the 
drawer to the amount named, or that he 
owed drawer an amount after the day 
of acceptance, he was liable to the ex- 
tent of the indebtedness. In other 
words, if drawee owed drawer the 
amount, he was liable in full; if he 
owed him a lesser sum, then only to 
that extent, plus the accrued interest. 
But such an acceptance would, as above 
stated, release the prior endorsers and 
maker unless they consented to the con- 
ditional acceptance. See Craig and 
Wilson vs. Stewart and Jones in this 
number. 

© 



Poker and Remorse 

TT is infrequent that a stop payment 
A is attended with headaches and 
heartaches and midnight and before- 
dawn-trips to the home of the cashier 
of the bank upon which the check is 
drawn, by both maker and payee, one 
attempting to secure the funds to him- 
self and the other to prevent their pay- 
ment, by this unusual course. But such 
a case, full of human interest and 
imaginative details, is reviewed in this 
number under the title of Kellog vs. 
Citizen’s Bank of Ava. 

It was a Sunday evening poker party 
in a country grocery store. One of the 
players w r ent short of funds. To continue 
in the game he drew four checks ag- 



gregating $180 to the order of the 
storekeeper in whose place the game oc- 
curred. The drawer of the checks lost, 
and went home with nothing but re- 
morse and experience for his money. 
The holder of the checks, doubtless hav- 
ing had some experience with poker 
players who draw checks and lose, lost 
no time, and “swifter than arrow from 
Tartar’s bow’’ (to quote the court) 
hastened to the house of the cashier of 
the bank, and at about one o’clock got 
the said official out of his warm bed to 
offer the checks for deposit. 

About four o’clock, when “Aurora 
had but newly chased the night and 
purpled o’er the sky with blushing 
light’’ (to quote the court again), the 
drawer, having suffered agonies of 
conscience during the night, also awak- 
ened the cashier, and told him the talc 
of woe and asked him not to pay the 
checks when presented; only to be in- 
formed that the checks had already 
been offered him for deposit and were 
in his possession. But to make sure 
that the bank would not pay, the 
drawer employed an attorney to protect 
his interests, and said attorney notified 
the assistant cashier, before the cashier 
arrived at the bank, not to pay the 
checks. At about nine o’clock the 
cashier arrived and immediately placed 
the checks to the drawee’s credit, but 
scenting danger in the peculiar facts in 
the case never paid the amount, pre- 
ferring to hold the funds until the 
court could pass upon the transaction. 

The decision was that the drawer had 
a perfect right to stop payment at an}’ 
time before the checks were actually 
paid or certified, and this he had ef- 
fectually done. 

Just what the storekeeper got for his 
money and trouble, is not a matter of 
record. He, too, at least, got experi- 
ence 

© 



CLEARING-HOUSE RULES 

/^I.EARING-HOUSES exist for the 
very laudable purpose of expe- 
diting the payment of checks and 
notes. At a stated hour each day all 
checks drawn on members and those 
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clearing through members are present- 
ed in bulk, bank against bank, and the 
differences adjusted by the clearing- 
house managers. The saving of time 
and money is enormous. 

Instead of a bank making fifty pres- 
entations of fifty checks in different 
parts of the city, practically one pres- 
entation suffices; and in such a manner 
that the debtor has no time nor oppor- 
tunity to examine the items presented 
to determine whether or not payment is 
justified. Payment is made first and 
questions asked afterward. 

It follows that instead of each paying 
the other the amount due, only the dif- 
ference is paid the creditor. In such 
a process, obviously many bogus and 
irregular checks drawn against insuffi- 
cient funds are paid. Without some 
right of recourse, the purposes of the 
clearing-house would be nullified and 
its chief end defeated. Therefore it 
is provided in the articles of agreement 
that all banks shall have a certain time 
in which to adjust such differences — 
not through the agency of the clearing- 
house, but directly between the inter- 
ested parties. For instance, a check 
being irregular, would have to be re- 
turned to the bank from which it came 
bv three o’clock or the right of recourse 
would cease and the item treated as 
having been accepted and paid. 

In the event of the drawer failing 
during business hours, such checks as 
were presented to the bank “over the 
counter” would take precedence over 
the clearing-house items, for the for- 
mer could not be refused if the drawer 
was in funds, thus throwing the bur- 
den upon the cleared checks, which 
could be returned and the clearing- 
house payment recalled. 

While such a system must of neces- 
sity work harm at times, its benefits are 
so far reaching that they greatly out- 
weigh the occasional hardships that 
follow. 

Judicial cognizance is generally 
tnken of such rules and regulations and 
their practicability recognized. See 
Hentz vs. National City Bank in this 
issue. 



Savings Accounts 

Nf.w York. 

Right of Ranh Operating a Savings 
Department to Charge Note Payable 
at its Office to Savings Account of 
Maher Where His General Account 
is Insufficient to pay the same — 
Collections. 

New York Supreme Court, Trial Term, 
Orange County, January' 19, 1914. 

IIEINRICII VS. FIRST NATION AI. BANK OF 
MIDDLETOWN. 

Where a bank maintains a savings de- 
partment, deposits in which are subject to 
special rules, these rules constitute part of 
the contract, equally binding on the bank 
and the depositor; and under such con- 
ditions a bank has no authority to charge 
against the savings account certain notes 
made by the depositor to a third person, 
and payable at its office. 



/hCTION by Elisa Heinrich, as ex- 
** ecutrix of Jacob Heinrich, de- 
ceased, against the First National Bank 
of Middletown. Verdict for plaintiff. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 



TPHE plaintiff’s testator was the as- 
signee of one Charles Hagen, who, 
prior to October. 1911, had a general 
check account with the defendant. First 
National Bank of Middletown, N. Y. 
In October, 1911, the said Hagen 
opened another account with the de- 
fendant in its ‘‘interest department,” 
and deposited therein $4,000, which 
was entered in a special pass-book No. 
335, and which account was in the na- 
ture of a savings account, paying in- 
terest, and subject to the rules and reg- 
ulations printed in the pass-book, and 
not to be checked out as are ordinary 
check accounts. This second account 
was in a special interest department of 
the bank, and was governed by rules 
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entirely distinct and separate from 
those that controlled the general check 
accounts. 

On December 22 and 23, 1911, the 
said Hagen made three promissory 
notes to the order of Gouverneur E. 
Smith Sc Company, for $1,000 each, 
payable at the said First National 
Bank of Middletown, X. Y., four 
months after their respective dates. 
These notes were never owmed by the 
defendant, but came to it from other 
banks for collection, on or before they 
became due. 

On the twenty-first or twenty-second 
day of April, the defendant bank re- 
ceived from Gouverneur E. Smith, the 
payee of said notes, two checks, draw r n 
on the Suffolk County National Bank 
of Riverhead, Long Island, aggregating 
$3,003, for deposit in Hagen’s general 
check account, for the purpose of mak- 
ing that account good for the payment 
of the said three promissory notes. The 
bank, instead of receiving the said 
checks for collection, immediately gave 
Hagen credit for them in his check ac- 
count, thereby providing sufficient 
funds in said account to meet and pay 
the said three promissory notes, and 
the bank thereupon charged the said 
notes against Hagen’s said check ac- 
count, and canceled them by means of 
a perforated stamp. * * * 

On April 23d the defendant, instead 
of sending these two Smith & Company 
checks direct to the Suffolk County Na- 
tional Bank at Riverhead, Long Island, 
for collection, sent them to its corre- 
spondent, the Market Street National 
Bank, of Philadelphia; but they were 
never received by that bank, and con- 
cededly were lost in transit, and were 
not found until February, 1913. Hagen 
did not have notice that they had been 
lost until May 8, 1912. On June 5, 
1912 Smith & Company, the maker of 
the said checks, went into bankruptcy, 
and the checks were never paid. On 
the next day, June 6, 1912, the de- 
fendant, without Hagen’s knowledge 
or consent, charged the amounts due 
upon said three promissory notes to 
Hagen’s savings and interest account 
No. 835. in which account there was 



more than enough money to meet said 
notes. 

It is not disputed that Smith Sc Com- 
pany, up to about June 5, 1912, when 
the concern went into bankruptcy, had 
sufficient moneys on deposit in the 
Riverhead Bank to meet the checks, had 
they been presented for payment. After 
it was knowm that the Smith Sc Com- 
pany checks were lost, the bank re- 
quested Smith & Company to stop the 
payment of said checks, which was 
done, and the defendant never pre- 
sented the said checks for payment, 
and never proved their loss, or offered 
to Smith Sc Co., or the Riverhead Bank, 
a bond or undertaking indemnifying 
them from loss by reason of the mis- 
carriage of said checks. 

On June 6, 1912, wdien the de- 
fendant bank learned of the insolvency 
of Smith Sc Company, it wrote to 
Hagen as follows: 

“According to information received from 
you, the checks of G. E. Smith & Co. to 
pay on your notes in the amount of $3,000 
came duly to hand. These checks were 
credited to your account and the amount 
of notes charged to same. The checks, as 
you know', were lost in the mail and w*e 
applied to you to make good this amount* 
and have asked G. E. Smith & Co. to send 
duplicates, but we have been unable to get 
the duplicates of them and this account 
properly adjusted by either you or Smith 
& Co. We were acting as your agent in 
the premises and have therefore charged 
your special account with the amount of 
your notes.” 



Upon receipt of this letter, Hagen 
disclaimed liability, and protested 
against the threatened action of the 
bank, and gave notice that he would 
hold the bank liable for the balance in 
his savings or special account, and re- 
fused to allow the bank to enter in his 
pass-book No. 335 as a charge against 
the balance to his credit in said ac- 
count, the amount due on said promis- 
sory notes. Thereafter said Hagen 
duly assigned the said special account 
to the said Jacob Heinrich, the plain- 
tiff’s testator, and on September 14th 
he demanded of the defendant the bal- 
ance to the credit of said special ac- 
count, which w'as refused, and there- 
upon this action was commenced, after 
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which the said Jacob Heinrich died, 
and his executrix substituted as plain- 
tiff herein. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

* ■ XXMPKINS, J.: The defendant at- 

tempts to justify its appropriation 
of Hagen’s special savings and interest- 
bearing account, and the payment 
therefrom of the said promissory notes, 
nearly a month and a half after they 
had become due, and had been charged 
to Hagen’s general check account, and 
been canceled and marked upon the 
books of the bank as paid, upon the 
theory that Hagen, on June 6, 1912, 
when the charge was made against his 
special savings account, was a debtor 
of the bank to the amount of the ag- 
gregate of said notes. 

This claim, it seems to me, is not 
sound. The notes were charged up 
to Hagen’s general account on the days 
they became due, and at times when 
there was sufficient on deposit to the 
credit of said account to pay said notes 
in full, and they were thereupon 
marked paid and canceled. Thereafter, 
the bank’s only claim against Hagen 
was by reason of his indorsement of 
the Smith & Company checks, which 
had been deposited to the credit of his 
general check account, but no claim is 
made against the plaintiff’s assignor, 
Hagen, in this action, by reason of his 
indorsement of said checks, and no 
counterclaim has been asserted against 
the plaintiff on that account, and it is 
doubtful whether such a claim could 
have been successfully made against 
Hagen, for the reason that the de- 
fendant was negligent in sending said 
checks by the roundabout way of Phil- 
adelphia, instead of sending them direct 
to the Riverh£ad Bank, or through a 
nearby bank for collection, and in fail- 
ing to collect said checks during the 
month and a half that intervened be- 
tween its receipt of them and the fail- 
ure of the maker, Smith & Company. 

But whether the bank had a right, on 
June (5, 1912, to treat Hagen as its 
creditor to the amount of said notes or 



not, I am convinced that it had no right, 
without Ilagen’s consent, to appropri- 
ate money from his savings account, 
and pay said notes therewith. This 
was a special account, evidenced by a 
pass-book, on the outside cover of which 
is printed the following statement: 
“Interest Department. 

“Read this Book carefully. If you lose 
or mislav it, give immediate notice to the 
Bank.” 

“Drawing Money. 

“In all cases where money is withdrawn, 
this Book must be presented at this Bank 
to have payment entered.” 

“Form of Draft. 

“Interest Department. 

“The First National Bank: 

191.. 

“Pay to the order of 

Dollars, $ and charge to Book No ” 

On the first account page of the pass- 
book is printed the following state- 
ment: 

“This account is opened subject to the 
rules printed on first page.” 

On the first inside cover is printed 
the following statements: 

“Rules Governing Depositors in Interest 
Department. 

“Deposits in the Special Interest De- 
partment of This Bank are made and re- 
ceived on the following terms.” 

Then follow rules as to the payment 
of interest, payment of drafts against 
the account, banking hours, force of 
these rules and manner of altering 
them, among which is the following 
rule: 

“And in each instance, in withdrawing 
moneys, the passbook must accompany the 
draft or check.” 



These rules constitute a contract be- 
tween the bank and the depositor, 
equally binding on each. These rules 
are similar to the rules adopted by all 
savings banks in this State, and the 
same is true as to the form of draft 
suggested. The bank might waive the 
production of the pass-book when paying 
a draft drawn against account No. 335, 
but it had no right to pay any money 
out of this account without the order 
of Hagen. Munger vs. Albany City 
National Bank. 85 N. Y.. 580; Duncan 
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vs. Brennan, 83 X. V. 487; Wvckoff vs. 
Anthony. 90 N. Y. 442. 

Both Hagen and the defendant 
treated these two as separate and dis- 
tinct accounts, as they were in fact. 
The two Smith & Company checks 
were deposited in the general account 
for the very purpose of being used to 
pay the notes, and the defendant im- 
mediately so used them. It could have 
refused to do so until after they were 
collected, but it treated them as cash, 
and so referred to them in its note to 
the Market Street Bank of Philadel- 
phia, asking why it was not credited 
with the inclosurcs in its letter of 
April 23d. 

My conclusions are that on June 6th, 
when the defendant bank charged 
these promissory notes to Hagen’s sav- 
ings account, he was not the bank’s debt- 
or by reason of said notes, and that, 
even had the bank been his creditor by 
reason of the loss and non-payment of 
said checks, it had no authority, with- 
out Hagen’s consent, to pay these out 
of the special savings account. The 
defendant waived its right to thirty 
days’ notice of the plaintiff’s assignor’s 
intention to withdraw account Xo. 335, 
by its absolute refusal to pay. and by 
its unlawful use of the moneys on de- 
posit in said account. Wykoff vs. An- 
thony, 90 X. Y. 442. 

As the plaintiff’s claim is on the 
pass-book of account Xo. 335, and not 
in conversion, she is entitled to judg- 
ment for the full sum of $3,279.94, 
which includes interest computed ac- 
cording to the rules set forth in the 
pass-book, and a verdict is therefore di- 
rected in favor of the plaintiff and 
against the defendant for a said sum 
of $3,279.94. 

145 X. Y. Supp. 842. 



Conditional Acceptance 

X'orth Carolina. 



icceptance to Pay “Out of Anything 
Owed” or “What Might he Due”— 
— - Xegot ia hility — Co ns i de ration. 



Supreme Court of North Carolina, Novem- 
ber 19, 1913. 

CRAIO 6t WILSOX V8. STEWART & JOXES. 

An unconditional acceptance binds the 
acceptor whether the drawee owes drawer 
anything or not. If it is accepted condi- 
tionallv as payable out of any money due 
from drawee to drawer, drawee is bound to 
the extent of the amount due, not exceed- 
ing the amount of the order and accrued 
interest. 



/LCTIOX by Craig & Wilson against 
**■ ** Stewart & Jones. From judgment 
for plaintiffs, defendants appeal. New 
trial. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

r I ''HIS action was brought to recover 
A an amount of money alleged to be 
due the plaintiff s on an order given by 
one X. L. Lancaster to them, and ad- 
dressed to defendants, who, it is 
claimed, were indebted to Lancaster 
for work and labor done. The order 
is not set out in the record, but it is 
gathered from the evidence that it re- 
quired or requested defendants to pay 
the amount named in the order to plain- 
tiffs. When the order was presented 
to defendants, they agreed to pay it 
“out of anything they owed Lancaster.” 
or “out of what might be due Lancaster 
by them,’’ and this expression, in sub- 
stance at least, runs through the whole 
of the evidence. The jury returned 
this verdict: “(1) Are the defendants 
indebted to the plaintiffs? Answer: 
Yes. (2) If so. in what amount? 
Answer: $61.50.’’ The judge charged 
the jury that, if the acceptance of the 
order by the defendants was uncondi- 
tional, the defendants w r ere bound to 
pay it, whether they owed Lancaster 
anything or not, and, if they so found, 
their answer to the first issue should 
be, “Yes,” and to the second issue, 
“$61.50”; or, if they found that it was 
accepted conditionally, that is, upon 
condition that defendants would pay it 
“out of any money that is due Lancas- 
ter by them,” and they further find 
that, at the time they accepted the or 
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der, there was money due Lancaster to 
that amount, or that they owed Lan- 
caster the amount after the day on 
which the order was presented, they 
should answer the first issue, “Yes,” 
and the second issue, “$61.50”; but, if 
they found that defendants owed him 
nothing and the acceptance was condi- 
tional, their answer would be, “No,” to 
the first issue. Exceptions were duly 
taken to these instructions, and a mo- 
tion for a new trial based upon them, 
and each of them, as erroneous, was 
overruled. Judgment and appeal by 
defendants. 

• 

OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

^I^ALKER, J. (After stating the 
” facts as above): There was error 
in the charge to the jury. After a care- 
ful examination of the evidence, we can 
find none which tends to prove that the 
acceptance of the order was uncondi- 
tional. The testimony of the witnesses 
on both sides was to the effect that de- 
fendants agreed to pay the order, if 
they owed J^incaster, or whatever 
amount they owed him. As there was 
no evidence to support the first branch 
of the instruction as to the uncondi- 
tional character of the acceptance, the 
judge should not have submitted that, 
as a phase of the case, to the jury. 
Worley vs. Logging Co., 157 N. C. 
490. The trial judge should not charge 
the jury upon an aspect of the case 
which is not supported by the evidence. 
Stewart vs. Carpet Co., 188 N. C. 60, 
Jones vs. Insurance Co., 153 N. C. 388, 
and authorities therein cited. 

If defendants accepted the order 
upon the condition that they would pay 
it if they were indebted to Lancaster 
in that amount, or that they would pay 
any amount owing to him, and it turned 
out that they did not owe him, there 
would, of course, be no liability to 
plaintiff ; but if they did owe him, and 
the order was presented to them, or 
they were notified of it, and especially 
if they promised to pay it out of any 
money due Lancaster, they would be 



liable to the extent of the indebtedness, 
not exceeding, though, the amount of 
the order and accrued interest. Brem 
vs. Covington, 104* N. C. 589, 10 S. E. 

706. In that case it was held that the 
order, when duly brought to the notice 
of the defendant, was in effect an 
equitable assignment of the amount or- 
dered to be paid, if so much was in the 
hands of the person upon whom it was 
drawn. 

Plaintiff can recover also upon the 
acceptance of the order, not treated as 
an equitable assignment, if the defend- 
ants owed Lancaster, as the accept- 
ance would constitute a promise to pay, 
founded upon a sufficient consideration, 
viz., the release of Lancaster, and the 
fact that they owed him which would 
also support the promise to pay the 
amount thereof to the plaintiffs, instead 
of to Lancaster. Brem vs. Covington, 
supra; Mason vs. Wilson, 84* N. C. 51. 

If defendants owed Lancaster, plain- 
tiffs will be entitled to recover, in addi- 
tion to the principal amount, interest 
from the date on which the order was 
presented, if the debt to Lancaster was 
then due. Brem vs. Covington, supra. 

The jury were further instructed 
that, if defendants “promised to pay it 
and accepted it, then they are bound, 
and the plaintiffs would be entitled to 
recover.” This is erroneous, as there 
was no evidence to show an absolute 
promise, but only a conditional one, 
and, besides, it is objectionable in form, 
as not addressed to any particular issue. 
Farrell vs. Railroad, 102 N. C. 390. 

There was also evidence in this case 
that defendants owed Lancaster noth- 
ing at the time the order was present- 
ed or afterwards. They paid him $250, 

“in compromise and settlement,” to get 
rid of him and in this way buy their 
peace, as he had threatened them with 
a law r suit. We need not consider the 
question whether an unconditional parol 
acceptance would be binding, as found- 
ed upon a sufficient consideration and 
not affected by the statute of frauds, as 
there is no evidence now of such a 
promise. We have referred to Mason 
vs. Wilson, where it is held that, if the 
drawee has money belonging to the 
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drawer, the latter’s promise to pay the 
debt of the former to a third person, 
who is his creditor, is an original and 
independent one, based upon a new con- 
sideration and binding upon the prom- 
isor, and not being, therefore, within 
the statute of frauds. * * * 

For the error in the charge, the case 
must be tried again. 

New trial. 

79 S. E. Rep. 1100. 



Stop Payment 

Missouri. 

Chech Given for Gambling Purposes . 
Springfield Court of Appeals, Missouri, 
January 7, 1914. 

KELLOO VS. CITIZENS BANK OF AVA. 

The drawer of a cheek may stop pay- 
ment on the same at any time before the 
instrument is paid or certified. The giving 
of a check is not (in Missouri) an assign- 
ment of the fund. 



A CTION by M. Kellogg against the 
Citizens’ Bank of Ava. There 
was a judgment for plaintiff, and de- 
fendant brings error. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

/"\N Sunday night, April 26, 1912, 
plaintiff and John Wash Singleton 
and Willis Holt and Nath Wright met 
in the storeroom of the J. W. Single- 
ton Grocery Company, in Ava, and en- 
gaged in a game of poker. During the 
game it became necessary for plaintiff 
to have more funds, and to meet this 
necessity plaintiff executed four checks 
payable to the J. W. Singleton Grocery 
Company, three for $50 each and one 
for $30: all being drawn on the de- 
fendant bank. The game continued un- 
til after midnight, and when it was 
over plaintiff had nothing to show for 
his $180 but experience and remorse. 

It appears that he went to his broth- 



er’s home, but soon hastened back to 
Ava and at about dawn called at the 
residence of A. P. Miller, the cashier 
of the bank on which the four checks 
had been drawn, and informed Miller, 
according to plaintiff's testimony, that 
he had been intoxicated the night before 
and was robbed of the amount of 
money represented by the checks, and 
the uncontroverted evidence is that he 
then and there notified Miller not to 
pay the checks. 

Miller at the time told him he was 
probably a little late for the reason that 
he already had the checks, showing 
them. It appears that, when the game 
closed, John Wash Singleton took the 
checks out of the cash drawer of the 
grocery company and handed them to 
Willis Holt, and the latter, represent- 
ing Singleton or the grocery company, 
as the case might be, took them to Mil- 
ler’s residence, aroused him, and told 
him that he wanted credit for the $180. 
delivering over the checks. This had 
occurred about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, at which time Miller had informed 
Holt that plaintiff had enough money 
in the bank to meet the checks and that 
he would give Holt credit for them 
when the bank opened. 

Holt told Miller that the reason he 
presented the checks at such an hour 
was because he expected to go home 
and would not be in town to cash them 
when the bank opened. The evidence 
shows that, after plaintiff made his 
visit to Miller and notified him not to 
pay the checks, he called on an at- 
torney of Ava, who went to the bank 
before it opened for business and noti- 
fied an assistant in the bank, not to pay 
these checks. 

At about 9 o’clock, Miller, the 
cashier, came to the bank. He testified 
that he immediately made out a deposit 
slip to Holt for the amount of these 
chocks and charged it against the ac- 
count of the plaintiff, but that he did 
not pay Holt the amount for the reason 
that he did not know but that he might 
also be compelled to pay the same to 
plaintiff. 

On May 1st thereafter the plaintiff 
drew a check for his supposed balance 
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*f $180 on the defendant bank in favor 
of the Bank of Ava, which was not 
honored when presented for payment. 
Defendant bank refused to pay the 
$180 to Holt or to plaintiff and holds 
the fund subject to such disposition as 
shall be made of it in this action. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

pARRINGTON, J.: The case made 

by the plaintiff is that he gave cer- 
tain checks payable to the J. W. Single- 
ton Grocery Company during the 
night of April 26, 1912; that before 
said cheeks were paid, and before any 
certification of acceptance, he notified 
the cashier of the defendant bank, on 
which they were drawn, as well ns an 
assistant in said bank, that he counter- 
manded them, and that, having done 
this, the fund deposited theretofore by 
him with the defendant was still sub- 
ject to his check, and that having de- 
manded that the amount so deposited 
be turned over to him, which was re- 
fused, he is entitled to maintain this 
action. The defendant bank contends 
that, since its cashier received the 
checks in his possession from Holt, the 
holder of the checks, soon after mid- 
night, this effectually transferred the 
fund in the bank to Holt and made the 
bank liable to Holt for the amount. In 
this defendant misconceives the law. 

Much is said in the briefs concerning 
the validity or invalidity of the checks 
because of the use to which the money 
was put that was advanced as the con- 
sideration for them. This has nothing 
to do with the question before us, and 
it is unnecessary for us to decide 
whether the money or the checks were 
played off at the game and whether the 
checks were tainted with illegality. 

One thing is very apparent in this 
record, which is that both the giver 
and receiver of the checks acted with 
unusual diligence in attempting to pro- 
tect such rights as might have accrued. 
The holder of the checks, “swifter than 
arrow from the Tartar’s bow,” 
caused the checks to be presented to 
2 



the awakened cashier, and “Aurora had 
but newly chased the night, ftnd 
purpled o’er the sky with blushing 
light/’ when plaintiff disturbed the ac- 
commodating cashier and notified him 
not to honor the checks. 

It has long been the settled law of 
this State that the giving of a check is 
not an assignment of the fund to the 
payee and that the drawer may coun- 
termand its payment at any time before 
payment is actually made or written ac- 
ceptance given by the drawee. A 
check in the hands of a payee is noth- 
ing more than an order given by the 
party having a right to make disposi- 
tion of a fund in the hands of his debt- 
or, and if, before such order is acted 
upon either by payment or by written 
acceptance, a subsequent order is given 
to dishonor the original order, the sub- 
sequent order controls. 

It is admitted in this case that so far 
as the cashier doing anything effectual 
is concerned, no steps were taken until 
after the bank opened for business on 
Monday morning, at which time the 
cashier merely charged the amount to 
plaintiff’s account and gave the credit 
to Holt’s account. Several hours be- 
fore, the bank, through its authorized 
agents, received notice to dishonor the 
checks, and this is not denied. 

The law governing the question be- 
fore us is well declared in the case of 
Albers vs. Commercial Bank. 85 Mo. 
173, where it is held that the drawer of 
a check on a bank can countermand its 



payment before the payment is made; 
he being liable for the consequences of 
his act in doing so. See. also, Dickin- 
son vs. Coates, 79 Mo. 250; Coates vs. 
Doran, 83 Mo. 337 ; Bank of Spring- 
field vs. First National Bank, 30 Mo. 
App. 271. 

The defendant bank makes the point 
that, because its cashier retained the 
checks and thus deprived Holt of the 
possession of the same, it became 
liable to him. The cashier retained the 
checks from about one o’clock in the 
morning until about nine o’clock the 
same morning, at which time he did 
everything he could do to transfer the 
title to this fund to Holt. 
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There is no showing that if Holt had 
hack possession of the checks during that 
time, or at any time afterward, he 
would have been in any better position, 
so far as collecting the money is con- 
cerned. And even though the act of 
the cashier should bind the bank to 
Holt, that would be no defense to 
plaintiff’s cause of action because, as 
has been shown, before the checks 
were actually paid or accepted in writ- 
ing (section 10102, R S. 1909), plain- 
tiff had the right to countermand their 
payment, and any act of the bank, 
working a detriment to Holt or mislead- 
ing him to his damage, woud not be an 
act that would make the plaintiff’s ac- 
count liable for such act. 

The judgment of the circuit court is 
in full accord with the law and is, there- 
fore, affirmed. 

162 S. W. Rep. 643. 



Payment Through Clearing- 
House 

New York. 

Right of a Bank to Rescind Payment 
Made Through Clearing-House — 
Clearing-House Rules . 

New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Division, First Department, December 
31 , 1913 . 

HENTZ VS. NATIONAL CITY BANK. 

The payee of a check which has not been 
accepted by the bank upon which it is 
drawn cannot maintain an action against 
the bank, even though the maker has on 
deposit sufficient funds to pay it. 

A payment made through a clearing 
house is in no sense a payment binding upon 
the bank upon which it is drawn, where 
under the rules of the clearing house asso- 
ciation a check or draft thus received may 
be returned to the bank from which it was 
received at any time before three o’clock 
that day. 

The payment of a clearing house balance 
is not a payment of any particular check 
and does not become so until the time 
within which the check may be returned 
has expired. 



A CTION by Henry Hentz et al. 
** ^ against the National City Bank of 
New York. From an order overruling 
a demurrer to the complaint on the 
ground that it did not state facts suf- 
ficient to constitute a cause of action,, 
defendant appeals. Reversed, and de- 
murrer sustained, with leave to serve 
amended complaint on condition. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 



the eighteenth of January, 
1910. Lathrop, Haskins & Com- 
pany had on deposit with the defend- 
ant a sum in excess of $25,000. On 
that day they drew their check for $25,- 
000 payable to the order of the plain- 
tiffs, to whom the same was delivered. 
The plaintiffs indorsed the check and 
deposited it with the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, which, on the nineteenth 
of January, presented it to the de- 
fendant for payment through the New 
York Clearing-House. At the time the 
check was presented Lathrop, Haskins 
& Company had a credit with the de- 
fendant of $54,319.98. After the 
check had been paid through the clear- 
ing-house it was taken by the defend- 
ant to its banking house, and there re- 
mained until two o’clock on that day, 
when it was returned to the Mechanics’ 
National Bank on the ground that the 
maker had made an assignment. The 
Mechanics’ National Bank thereupon, 
acting in pursuance of the universal 
custom prevailing among clearing- 
house banks in the city of New York, 
immediately repaid the amount of the 
check to the defendant, leaving the 
matter of the merits of the claim to be 
thereafter adjusted. 

After the check was received from 
the clearing-house, the defendant con- 
tinued to receive deposits from La- 
throp, Haskins & Company, and to ac- 
cept and pay their checks until such 
firm made a general assignment for the 
benefit of creditors, which occurred 
about 12.80 o'clock on that day. De- 
posits received from such firm on the 
nineteenth, prior to the general assign- 
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ment, amounted to $491,845.80, which, 
with the balance remaining to its credit 
the night before, made a total of $546,- 
165.78, against which defendant had 
paid or certified checks presented di- 
rectly to it, to the amount of $525,- 
963.47, which left a balance of only 
$20,202.31 to pay the check in question. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

JLfcLAUGHLTN, J.: I am of the 

opinion that the judgment ap- 
pealed from should be reversed and 
the demurrer sustained. The payee of 
a check which has not been accepted 
by the bank upon which it is drawn 
cannot maintain an action against the 
bank, even though the maker has on 
deposit sufficient funds to pay it. Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law (Consol. 
Laws 1909, c. 88) § 325. 

The defendant therefore is not liable 
to the plaintiff upon the check in ques- 
tion unless it be held that its presenta- 
tion and acceptance through the clear- 
ing-house is sufficient to bind it. It is 
not alleged, nor was it claimed upon 
the argument of the appeal, that the de- 
fendant paid any of the other checks 
of Lathrop, Haskins & Co. received 
from the clearing-house on the nine- 
teenth. 

I do not think what occurred at the 
clearing-house in any way obligated the 
defendant to pay the amount of the 
check. The New York Clearing-House 
is a voluntary association of banking 
institutions, having for its object the 
common exchange of checks, drafts or 
other obligations payable on demand, 
held by each member of the association 
against every other member, and a set- 
tlement of the differences. The rules 
of the clearing-house are not set out in 
the complaint, and while it is possible 
we might take judicial notice of them 
(Agawam Bank vs. Strever, 18 N. Y. 
502; Merchants' National Bank vs. 
Hall, 83 N. Y. 838? Hutchinson vs. 
Manhattan Co., 150 N. Y. 250; Louis- 
ville Trust Co. vs. Louisville Rv. Com- 
pany, 174 U. S. 688) nevertheless it is 



unnecessary to go to that extent, be- 
cause the learned counsel for the re- 
spondent conceded upon the argument 
that we might do so, since the decision 
of the question involved was desired 
upon the merits rather than upon a 
technicality. 

Taking into consideration the rules 
of the clearing-house, which, so far as 
affects the question here presented, are 
set forth in Mt. Morris Bank vs. 
Twenty-Third Ward Bank, 172 N. Y. 
244, and Citizens' Central National 
Bank vs. New Amsterdam National 
Bank, 128 App. Div. 554, affirmed 198 
N. Y. 520, it at once becomes appar- 
ent, as it seems to me that the conclu- 
sion reached by the court at Special 
Term is erroneous. 

A payment through the clearing- 
house and a payment over the counters 
of a bank upon which a check is drawn 
are entirely different. The clearing- 
house is simply a representative of all 
the banks who are members of it. Its 
purpose is to enable these banks to go 
to the clearing-house each day and 
there present checks drawn on other 
clearing-house banks received the day 
before and receive from the clearing 
house checks drawn on the presenting 
bank which have been sent in by some 
other member. The clearing-house 
then balances the checks sent by a bank 
against those sent to it, and later in the 
day a bank either pays or receives the 
balance due to or owing by it; in other 
words, it is an adjustment of balances, 
solely for the convenience of the banks 
who are members of the association. It 
is in no sense a payment binding upon 
the bank upon which it is drawn, so 
far as the payee named therein is con- 
cerned, since under one of the rules of 
the clearing-house association a check 
or draft thus received may be returned 
to the bank from which it is received at 



any time that day before three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

The payment of a clearing-house bal- 
ance is not a payment of any particu- 
lar check and does not become so until 
the time within which the check may 
be returned has expired. Daniel on Ne- 
gotiable Instruments, § 1622A; Stuyve- 
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sant Bank vs. National Mechanics' 
Banking Association, 7 Lans. 197; 
Merchants’ National Bank vs. Bank of 
the Commonwealth, 139 Mass. 513. 
This would seem to follow from the 
necessity of each case, because a bank 
upon which a check is drawn has no 
opportunity to examine it until after it 
has been received from the clearing- 
house. Among the checks presented at 
the clearing-house may be forged 
checks, checks drawn against insuffi- 
cient funds, and checks upon which 
payment has been stopped; but, irre- 
spective of their validity, all of them 
must, in making payment through the 
clearing-house, be charged against the 
bank upon which they are drawn in or- 
der to ascertain and adjust the balance; 
and, if a check be thus paid, then the 
bank can protect itself under the rules 
bv returning it to the bank from which 
it was received, within the time speci- 
fied. This is precisely what the de- 
fendant did. 

Columbia-Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany vs. Miller, 156 App. Div. 810, re- 
cently decided by this court, is, as it 
seems to roe, decisive of the question here 
presented. There, a check was drawn by 
Lathrop, Haskins & Company on the 
same day as the one in question. It 
was payable to the order of one Miller. 
He deposited it with the Columbia- 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, which, 
in turn, presented it to this defendant 
National City Bank, through the New 
York Clearing-House on January 19th. 
After its receipt from the clearing- 
house, it was returned by the National 
City Bank in the same way as the check 
here, and the same was repaid by the 
trust company. In the meantime the 
trust company had given Miller credit 
for the amount of it, but he refused 
to pay back the money which he had 
received, whereupon an action was 
brought against him to recover the 
same. The principal defense relied 
upon was that the trust company had 
been paid through the clearing-house. 
The court held that the trust company 
had an absolute right to return the 
check, and payment through the clear- 
ing-house was not payment of any par- 



ticular check until the time had expired 
within which it might be returned. 

The order appealed from, therefore, 
should be reversed, with $10 costs and 
disbursements, and the demurrer sus- 
tained, with $10 costs, with leave to 
serve an amended complaint on pay- 
ment of the costs in this court and in 
the court below. All concur. 

144 N. Y. Supp. 979. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Question;* In Banking Law— ftiibmiUeO by subscribers 
—which may be of tmftlcienl general interest to war- 
rant publication will be answered in this department. 



INDORSING WITHOUT RECOURSE 

New York, March 30, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: In your legal department the state- 
ment was recently made that an indorser 
could relieve himself of responsibility by 
indorsing “without recourse.” I hold that 
even though he so indorse, he assumes cer- 
tain obligations regarding the instrument, 
the exact nature of which I do not fully 
understand. Can you advise me in this 
respect? J. A. G. 



Answer: The endorser “without re- 

course” especially declines to assume 
any responsibility as a party to the bill 
or note, but by the very act of trans- 
ferring it. he engages that it is what it 
purports to be — the valid obligation of 
those whose names are on it. The hold- 
er may recover against the endorser 
without recourse: (a) if any of the 
prior parties’ signatures were not gen- 
uine; (b) if the note was invalid be- 
tween original parties because of want 
of or illegality of the consideration; (c) 
if any prior party was incompetent; or 
(d) the indorser was without title. An 
indorsement without recourse, or at the 
indorsee’s own risk, renders the in- 
dorser a mere assignor of the title to 
the instrument, and relieves him of all 
responsibility for its payment, though 
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not from the liabilities above named. 
(Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, pp. 
670 and 705.) 

• 

PAYMENTS UPON FORGED 
ORDERS 

Boston, Mass., March 10, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Can you refer us to any numbers of 
your Magazine in which cases are cited as 
to decisions, etc., in regard to payments of 
savings bank accounts upon forged orders, 
especially when all due care was taken to 
protect the depositor by signature on file, 
etc. If so, will you please give us the 
volume and page number, as we have your 
Magazine on file for several years back. 

Treasurer. 

Answer: The relation of a savings 

bank to its depositors is contractual in 
its nature, the terms of the contract be- 
ing embodied in the by-laws, to which 
the depositor either actually or im- 
pliedly consents. The bank usually 
agrees to pay on presentation of the 
pass-book, but sometimes covenants in 
addition to use ‘‘due care,’* “all reason- 
able precaution to prevent fraud,” or 
words to this effect. As soon as the 
court is asked to pass upon a transac- 
tion between the bank and the depos- 
itor, it will immediately look into the 
by-laws to see what the contract was, 
and construe the transaction in the light 
of the terms used. As a general prop- 
osition of law a savings bank is re- 
quired to use due care in the payment 
of money, and if the court is satisfied 
that due care has been used, will hold 
the bank harmless. Due care would 
seem to consist of: (a) Possession of 
the pass-book; (b) signature that will 
pass inspection of an ordinarily care- 
ful teller; (c) there must be nothing to 
excite suspicion; (d) the test questions 
must be fully answered. The rules pre- 
scribed by a savings bank for its pro- 
tection in the payment of deposits do 
not dispense with the exercise of ordi- 
nary care upon the part of its officers, 
and if by a custom or regulation adopt- 
ed by it, designed to prevent fraud, a 



fact is brought to the knowledge of 
such officers, calculated to excite sus- 
picion and inquiry on the part of an 
ordinarily careful person, a failure to 
institute such inquiry is negligence for 
which the bank is liable. But to be evi- 
dence of negligence the dissimilarity of 
signature must be so marked and ap- 
parent that it would be readily discov- 
erable by a person competent to hold 
the position of teller, and not one as to 
which competent persons might honest- 
ly differ. (Appleby vs. Erie County 
Savings Bank, 62 N. Y. 12.) Where a 
savings bank is bound by its rules to 
exercise its best care to prevent fraud, 
it is not protected by a clause in such 
rules that a payment to one producing 
a deposit book shall be deemed good 
and valid, in case of payment made by 
it, merely upon the production of a 
depositor’s book, to one who has wrong- 
fully obtained possession of and pro- 
duces it under circumstances such as 
would necessarily excite suspicion and 
inquiry; as where the person who pre- 
sents the book is of a different sex from 
the depositor. In the absence of any 
rules assented to by its customers, a 
savings bank is to be governed by the 
same legal principles which apply to 
other moneyed institutions. Where it 
has prescribed rules to which a depos- 
itor has assented, they are the agree- 
ment between them, and each must con- 
form to them to preserve rights against 
the other. (Allen vs. Williamsburgh 
Sav. Bank, 6P N. Y. 814.) In the case 
of Kelly vs. Buffalo Savings Bank the 
court said: “In view of what has been 
said concerning the relations of savings 
banks and their depositors towards each 
other, it becomes obvious that any gen- 
eral rule that would require savings 
banks to act in such circumstances at 
their peril, without regard to the de- 
gree of care exercised, would ultimately 
cast as great burden upon depositors 
and their legal representatives as upon 
the banks, and w r ould disastrously affect 
the beneficent work which such institu- 
tions are designed to accomplish. If it 
were the duty of the savings banks to 
establish at all hazards the identity of 
every person presenting a depositor's 
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bank book and draft, it would be quite 
as impossible for them to continue busi- 
ness as it would be for some persons to 
avail themselves of the best-known and 
most generally understood method of 
investing and accumulating the fruits 
of frugal and patient economy. The 
same would be true of any other rule 
so onerous in its operation that such in- 
stitutions could not do business without 



great inconvenience both to them and 
their depositors. Upon reflection it be- 
comes obvious, therefore, that the only 
practicable general rule to which sav- 
ings banks can be safely held in such 
dealings is the rule of ordinary care, 
leaving it to be applied in the light of 
the special circumstances that charac- 
terize each separate case.” (Kelly vs. 
Buffalo Sav. Bank, 180 X. Y. 171.) 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitfiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 



Investments 



Conducted by 



FRANKLIN ESCHER 



Farm Loans as Investments 

T HE population of our country is 
growing at an enormous rate, 
“Bonds and Mortgages” points 
out, yet the percentage of increase is at 
a much less ratio than the increasing 
demand of the population for the neces- 
sities of life. The acreage of tillable 
and arable land in first and second 
hands is rapidly being cut down, so 
that the proposition of great holdings 
of land for speculation is fast pass- 
ing away. 

The farm mortgage offered to the 
investing public is usually upon the 
personal domain, the kingdom, as you 
might say, of the borrower; the farm 
is his home, upon which, in a majority 
of cases, he has expended years of 
anxious thought and much manual 
labor. The acreage under the plow is 
his workshop, to which he becomes at- 
tached by constant and daily travel, to 
and fro, over its fertile soil. In his 
home reside his wife and children, in 
whom he has great pride and hope ; 
his wife is a co-laborer in every move 
to make the home attractive, comfort- 
able and productive ; and last, over- 
reaching all, is the great desire that the 



home may eventually be theirs free of 
incumbrance. The children, as soon 
as they are able to learn, are taught 
the usefulness of household economy, 
the profitableness of their co-labor with 
their father and mother on the farm; 
and, a little later, they are working side 
by side with the father and mother, 
with the same hope and desire and de- 
termination to pay off the mortgage, 
and to be able to say, “This is our 
home, the product of our labor, where 
we can enjoy the remainder of our 
days in peace, quietude, contentment 
and freedom from strife and worry.” 



r J^HE farmer is the most independent 
worker in the realms of life’s ac- 
tivities. His labor is continuous, un- 
affected by strife between labor and 
capital, labor unions, or the ramifica- 
tions of business competition. His 
ground rightly worked, his seed prop- 
erly sown, his harvest judiciously 
gathered, his products are his own. re- 
turning him increment manifold over 
that of a man’s investment of capital 
in business. The value of his farm is 
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unaffected in the long run by the ups 
and downs of finance. His business or 
profession is recognized as honest; it 
calls for as wide a range of reading, 
and as high a degree of intelligence, 
and his vocation ranks as a peer with 
any of the mental or physical activities 
of men, and the increasing value of his 
land makes him richer and richer every 
year. These are some of the funda- 
mental reasons why a farm mortgage 
is the ideal investment. The critical 
and careful investor, whether he lives 
in the cities of the East or the farming 
regions of our country, appreciates the 
value of a farm mortgage. 

TN late years notable revival has taken 
A place in the interest shown in farm 
mortgages by conservative investors. 
Many years ago when the Middle and 
Far West were undergoing their early 
development, the interest rates on 
these mortgages were so high as to 
make conservative investors shy of 
them. Since then intrinsic values hav- 
ing increased so much and the supply 
of money having increased, a reduction 
in interest rates has taken place. These, 
circumstances have combined to make 
this form of investment very attractive. 
Farm mortgages now belong among in- 
vestments in which, when carefully 
made, one's principal may be regarded 
as practically safe and the security be- 
yond dislodgement. 



The New Thrift 

A Nation-Wide Movement Towards 
Greater Individual Economy as an 
Offset to the High Cost of 
Living 

By T. D. MacGregor. 

T HE continued rise in the cost of 
living unaccompanied to any 
great extent by a corresponding 
increase of individual incomes, is mak- 
ing many an American family right- 
about-face in the matter of personal and 
domestic economy. 

Perhaps the new tariff will reduce 
the cost of living eventually, but it 
hasn’t yet. Possibly Governmental in- 
vestigating commissions may lead to that 
consummation, but there are no signs of 
it vet. .And no other panacea has been 
found for it. Apparently, therefore, 
for the present at least, there is no 
hope of abating the steady rise in the 
price of everyday necessities, and, so 
far, no way has been found to beat the 
high cost of living except to stop living 
so high. 

Confronted by a situation approxi- 
mating that hypothetical one which 
may arise if the conjunction of an irre- 
sistible force and an immovable body 
ever takes place, the average house- 
holder is coming to the conclusion that 
while the force may be irresistible, the 
body is not immovable. 

In other words, an increasing num- 
ber of persons in this country are mak- 
ing a determined effort to meet the 
greater demands upon the family ex- 
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JTT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
xll enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



chequer by earning more and by saving 
more. They have come to believe in 
the idea succinctly expressed by this 
slogan which one Western newspaper 
has nailed to its masthead: “Demand 
causes high prices. Individual re- 
trenchment is the only effectual indi- 
vidual defense/’ 

So that the present upward movement 
of prices, at any rate, is likely to have 
this beneficial effect that it will tend to 
bring about a salutary change in the 
popular attitude toward the whole idea 
of thrift and saving. Mr. “Common 
People’’ of the cartoons gets the worst 
of it, as a rule, but he has his own 
id^as and usually they are right. Just 
now he is making up his mind that if 
it is not possible to maintain a proper 
margin of safety between income and 
outgo, otherwise at least he can prac- 
tise greater economy and make ends 
meet, if not lap a little, by a more sys- 
tematic handling of personal income 
and expenses. 



A REALIZATION of this fact is by 
no means general. It is going to 
take time for the leaven of the new 
economy to w’ork, but a significant thing 
is that there are many distinct move- 
ments looking toward the curtailment 
of extravagance and the promotion of 
genuine thrift throughout the nation. 
These are entirely aside from any ef- 
forts to lower prices such as the re- 
cent egg boycott of the Housewives' 
^*\X-eagues — the more or less effective 
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means used by Mrs. “Common People" 
to make herself heard and her influence 
felt in these parlous times. 

One of the most striking indications 
that we are becoming convinced of the 
folly of wasting our substance by care- 
lessness if not in riotous living, is the 
so-called conservation movement. It is 
only in recent years that we have heard 
much of that. To-day the great politi- 
cal parties deem the idea of sufficient 
importance to incorporate it in their 
platforms and legislative action is 
urged to save our natural riches from 
waste and dissipation. 

There are Governmental bureaus of 
standards, efficiency and economy com- 
missions, and other agencies working 
to save the money of the people as a 
whole. Rut the individual citizen is 
having his chance to learn /genuine 
economy, too. For something over a 
year now, the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association 
has been conducting a campaign of 
popular education along the line of 
thrift, showing the people, by free pub- 
lic lectures and by articles in the news- 
papers, the necessity and advantages of 
saving, and giving concrete examples 
of the ways and means employed by 
successful savers. Lest the reader dis- 
count the significance of this effort on 
the part of savings bank men, let it 
be understood that some of the biggest 
savings banks in the country are 
“mutual’’ institutions conducted solely 
for the benefit of their depositors, who 
receive in the form of interest all profits 
over and above necessary expenses and 
a moderate part of the profits set aside 
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Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 

Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $750,000 



in a surplus fund to provide for un- 
expected losses or expenses. 

r I ''HE rapid extension of the school 
savings bank idea is another mani- 
festation of the virility of the new 
thrift movement. Late statistics show 
that there are almost 200,000 depos- 
itors in school savings banks and the 
total deposits are well over $1,000,000. 
The Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, as well as the bankers' associa- 
tion, is interested in the effort to train 
the young to save in a sensible man- 
ner. The Young Women's Christian 
Associations in practical ways are en- 
couraging their members to save. 

Then there are the out and out ad- 
vertising efforts of the banks, which in 
the past few years have become very 
powerful appeals for genuine thrift and 
wise investment of savings. And under 
this head must be classed the Postal 
Savings Bank because the Postoffice De- 
partment is now urging the postmasters 
to advertise the Postal Savings Bank 
as much as possible for the good of 
the people at large. So that the Postal 
Savings Bank is no small element in 
the new thrift which is making itself 
felt. A feature of the advertising of 
the savings departments of many na- 
tional banks, trust companies and other 
financial institutions lately has been the 
organization of Thrift or Savings Clubs 
in which the enthusiasm of numbers and 
a common purpose adds strength to the 
Individual instinct of saving. 

An “American Society for Thrift'' 
has been organized in Chicago with the 
avowed purpose of “promoting nation- 
ally the individual thrift which is the 
basis of good citizenship and commu- 
nity prosperity." Men of prominence, 
including Governors of several States, 



are back of this movement, which, like 
all of the other similar efforts referred 
to in this article, aims to advocate a 
broad and sensible view of economy, 
pointing out to the people that, as a 
great English statesman said, “Thrift 
is not meanness, but management." 

Is it not quite possible that in good, 
old-fashioned thrift may be found the 
solution of the difficult problem of liv- 
ing up to modem standards under mod- 
ern conditions? 

Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 36 Wall 



St., New York. 

Bid Asked 

Adams Express 96 100 

American Bank Note Com « 38 41 

American Bank Note Pfd 50 52 

American Brass 142 145 

American Chicle Com 193 198 

American Chicle Pfd 96 99 

American Dist. Tel. of N. J 59 % 61% 

American Express 100 103 

Atlas Portland Cement Com 38 41 

Atlas Powder Co 115 118 

Autosales Gum & Chocolate 21 24 

Babcock & Wilcox 98 100 

Bordens Condensed Milk Com Ill 113 

Bordens Condensed Milk Pfd 105 106% 

Bush Terminal 50 60 

Celluloid Company 128 130% 

Childs Restaurant Co. Com 130 137 

Childs Restaurant Co. Pfd 102% 104% 

Computlng-Tabulatlng-Recording . . 32 34 

Connecticut Railway & .Bight Com. 60 65 

Del.. Back & Western Coal 275 285 

E. I. du Pont Powder Com 125 130 

E. I. du Pond Powder Pfd 87 89 

General Baking Co. Com 10 15 

General Baking Co. Pfd 48 53 

Hercules Powder Co. Com 125 130 

International Nickel Com 120 122 

International Nickel Pfd 105% 107 

International Silver Pfd 110 118 

Kings Co. E. B. & P 120 122 

New Jersey Zinc 550 600 

New York Railways 24 27 

Otis Elevator Com 75 77 

Otis Elevator Pfd 94 97 

Phelps, Dodge & Co 210 220 

Remington Typewriter Com 24 26 

Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 96 98 

Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd 88% 90% 

Royal Baking Powder Com 182 188 

Royal Baking Powder Pfd 106 107% 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting 105 107 

Sen Sen Chiclet 93 98 

Singer Manufacturing 314 319 

Standard Coupler Com 28 33 

Union Ferry 30 35 

U. S. Express 72 76 

Virginian Railway 20 23 

Wells Fargo Express 89 92 

Western Pacific 3% 4% 
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Safe Deposit 



Safe Deposit Companies Are 
Landlords Not Bailees 

By Milton W. Harrison, 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

T HE relation of landlord and ten- 
ant exists whenever the person 
in possession of lands or tene- 
ments occupies them in subordination 
of the title of another, and with his as- 
sent expressed or implied. The holding 
must be with permission of the land- 
lord, and without this permission the 
relationship cannot exist. Mere posses- 
sion does not of itself establish a ten- 
ancy. The chief difference between a 
tenancy and a license is that the tenant 
has possession and control, which he 
can maintain against all the w’orld, 
while a licensee has no interest in the 
land, and .the license can be revoked at 
the pleasure of the landlord. 

The landlord never has any general 
right to enter upon the premises leased 
by him. but he may enter for the pur- 
pose of demanding rent; to repair; to 
prevent waste, or to remove an ob- 
struction; but as a general rule he has 
no right to enter for any other pur- 
pose without the consent of the tenant 
unless such right has been reserved by 
him in the lease. Except as outlined 
above, a landlord has no more right 
than a stranger to disturb the tenant in 
his quiet and peaceable possession of 
the premises during the term of the 
lease. 

The principal right which the tenant 
has, not only against the landlord but 
against all the world, is the right of 
possession. He has the absolute right 
to the peaceable and quiet possession of 
the premises. The landlord is. how- 
ever, under obligation to protect his 
tenant and assure him quiet and peace- 
ful enjoyment of the premises so let. 

A recent case in the New York courts 
has thrown the decisions on the sub- 
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ject of bailments as applied to the safe 
deposit company into a state of confu- 
sion, which may ultimately bring about 
a more just and equitable relationship 
between such depositary and depositor. 

The decisions up to People vs. Mer- 
cantile Safe Deposit Company (143 
New York Supplement at page 849), 
recently unanimously decided by the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court, have held that the safe 
deposit company wms a bailee for hire 
for all property deposited in their de- 
posit boxes or safes. Where the de- 
positary received “upon deposit as 
bailee for safe keeping and storage, 
jewelry, plate, etc.,” for which a re- 
ceipt is given, it is not contended that 
there exists any other relationship than 
that of bailor and bailee; but the ques- 
tion considered is whether “to let out 
vaults, safes and other receptacles” con- 
stitutes a relation of landlord and 
tenant. 



BAILMENT DEFINED 



BAILMENT is defined by Beal as 
“a delivery of goods on a condi- 
tion, express or implied, that they shall 
be restored by the bailee to the bailor, 
or according to his direction, as soon as 
the purpose for which they were bailed 
shall be answered.” And further 
“Schouler on Bailees” states: “To con- 
stitute a person a bailee of property he 
must have a full and complete posses- 
sion of it, as to exclude for the time 
of the bailment the possession of the 
owner.” All of the authorities agree 
that possession must be in the bailee in 
order to constitute a bailment, which, 
as will be shown, is conspicuously ab- 
sent in the leasing of a certain space to 
a renter of a safe by a safe deposit 
company. 

A person goes into the office of a safe 
deposit company intent upon renting a 
safe for the keeping of his valuables. 
A few questions are asked, a short 
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lease filled out and signed, and there is 
rented to him the desired box or safe. 
The transaction is then closed and the 
party is a bona fide customer of the 
safe deposit company. He is given two 
keys, which are the only keys of identi- 
cal construction in existence, and he 
then proceeds to the opening of the box 
or safe in question. 

In the possession of the depositary 
there is what is known as a master key, 
which must first be inserted before 
either of the two keys given the depos- 
itor will open the safe. Each lock con- 
tains six tumblers, one of which is 
lifted by the master key, leaving five 
tumblers to be lifted by the renter’s 
key, which opens the safe. It is just 
as impossible to open the safe with the 
master key unsupplemented by the key 
of the renter, as it is with the renter’s 
key without first inserting the master 
key. Access to the safe is only in the 
renter, the depositary having absolute- 
ly no way of getting into the safe ex- 
cept by forcing it. 

© 

ERROR OF THE COURTS 

XHAT the courts have been in error 

in the application of the law of 
bailments to safe deposit companies in 
this respect is shown in the case of 
Lockwood vs. The Manhattan Ware- 
house Company (50 New York Supple- 
ment at page 976), where the defend- 
ant’s attorney tried to prove that the 
relationship was not one of bailor and 
bailee on account of the possession not 
being in the bailee. Van Brunt, J., in 
rendering the opinion of the court, 
stated : 

“It is urged upon the part of the de- 
fendant that it was not the bailee be- 
cause it was not in possession of the 
plaintiff's property. If it was not, it is 
difficult to know who was. Certainly 
the plaintiff was not, because she could 
not obtain access to the property with- 
out the consent and active participation 
of the defendant. She could not go 
into her safe unless the defendant used 
its key first, and then allowed her to 
open the box with her own key, thus, 



absolutely controlling the access of the 
plaintiff to that which she had depos- 
ited within the safe. The vault was 
the defendant’s and was in its custody, 
and its contents were under the same 
conditions.” 

From this it is quite evident that the 
honorable judge had not recognized 
the reason for the master key and rent- 
er’s key. A safe deposit company holds 
itself out in the capacity of one afford- 
ing a safe means for keeping valuable 
property and an undisturbed posses- 
sion for its customers. Jt can readily 
be seen that the protection of the prop- 
erty is greatly increased bv making it 
necessary, before a customer can get 
into his safe deposit box, that a key 
controlled by the depositary be first in- 
stalled. In fact, the safe deposit com- 
pany owns the safe, but has not the 
possession of the articles in it. The 
company leases the safe to the depos- 
itor, and he can do just as he pleases 
with the interior of it. The only right 
the depositary has over the control of 
the safe, is to have it opened and the 
contents taken out after a period of 
two years and thirty days, in the event 
of the depositor not paying his rent, 
which plainly resolves itself into a right 
of reentry on the part of the deposi- 
tary. “Possession means exercise of 
power over a corporate thing, at pleas- 
ure, to the exclusion of all others.” In 
the light of this argument, to assume 
possession in the depositary, is entirely 
false and unreasonable. 

© 



THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE 
RELATION 



r I T) say that such depositary is held 
to a duty of ordinary care, and is 
liable for ordinary negligence for prop- 
erty the depositor misses from the safe 
and which the depositary never sees, is 
inconsistent. If this were the case 
it would be liable in the case of 
a certain absent-minded depositor 
who claimed that he had ten $1,000 
railroad bonds in his safe at a certain 
time, and subsequently, having occasion 
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to look into his box found only nine. 
A few months thereafter he is informed 
by the transfer office of the railroad 
company that the missing coupon bond 
has been paid, and traces it to his book- 
keeper, who had had money to invest 
and bought this bond from the depos- 
itor. Or in the case of the elderly 
lady, who reported to the safe deposit 
company the loss of an $800 diamond 
brooch out of her safe and immediately 
accused the depositary. She was final- 
ly induced, after great effort, to again 
look into her safe and there at the bot- 
tom of it, wrapped neatly in a piece of 
ancient newspaper, was found the val- 
uable. 

In Roberts vs. Stuvvesant Safe De- 
posit Company (128 N. Y. 60), the 
plaintiff placed in the safe rented to 
her by the Stuvvesant Safe Deposit 
Company a certain sum of money, some 
United States bonds and other securi- 
ties. It appeared that a number of 
United States bonds had been stolen 
from a bank in Baltimore. The plain- 
tiff's bonds in her safe were under sus- 
picion. The Recorder of the city of 
New York consequently issued a search 
warrant, wliich was put into the hands 
of a police captain, who called at the 
safe deposit company and demanded 
entry into the safe. The safe deposit 
company refused, but made no resist- 
ance and pointed out the safe to the 
officer, who broke it open and removed 
all the property, worth approximately 
$48,000, and delivered it to the dis- 
trict attorney. 

Plaintiff brought an action against 
the safe deposit company on the ground 
that it did not use the care which an 
ordinarily prudent and cautious man 
would under similar circumstances. And 
further, that this liability is based 
upon the fact that the safe deposit com- 
pany is a bailee for hire. The court 
held that a duty was incumbent upon 
the defendant to inquire into the search 
warrant and ascertain the contents. In- 
asmuch as the warrant merely demand- 
ed the United States bonds, the depos- 
itary was liable to the plaintiff for the 
loss occasioned by what was taken out 
of the safe, other than the bonds, en- 



tirely basing its conclusions on the fact 
that the defendant was a bailee. The 
relation indeed suggests great hard- 
ship on the Stuyvesant Safe Deposit 
Company. Here it is charged, entirely, 
with a liability which it was impossible 
for it to measure. Mrs. Roberts could 
have had a brick or a million dollars in 
securities in the safe, and her right of 
recovery against the depositary would 
have been the same. Obviously the 
courts have taken but one point of 
view in the question at issue. 

If the property placed in the safes 
could first go through the hands of the 
depositary, it would seem another mat- 
ter: the possession would most certain- 
ly be in the depositary, as in the case 
of the ordinary warehouseman where 
valuables are deposited and a receipt 
given therefor. 

( Concluded in the June X umber.) 




The Value of Gold 



Worcester, Mass., March 14, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir — Your answer to the following 
questions will be appreciated: 

(1) Does gold have a fixed value 
that does not fluctuate according to pro- 
duction ? 

(2) Is it the same now as.it was 
ten or thirty years ago? 

(3) If not, what is the difference 
in value and the present price? 

These inquiries were referred to 
Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of 
the United States Mint, who makes the 
following reply: 

“Gold has a fixed value in our money 
because the latter is based on gold. The 
term ‘dollar' is distinctly applied by 
law to 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths 
fine, or 28.22 grains of pure gold. It 
is evident, therefore, that so long as 
the law remains unchanged the ‘price’ 
of gold in our money is fixed. It has 
not been changed since the coinage act 
of January 18, 1887." 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

I T’S a little late to mention 1914 
calendars, but the American Trust 
Company of Boston has an artistic 
one. the different pages of which are 
illustrated with views of typical fire- 
places of old houses of New England. 



In regard to it and some good safe 
deposit advertising, A. M. Horne, Ad- 
vertising Manager, writes: 

“This calendar is a second of a 
series following a set of twelve fine old 
colonial doorways which was issued in 
1918. The photographs were collected 
by the writer and the design of the 
frame was taken from a fine old mir- 
ror. The subjects are particularly in- 




ROVIDE Prudently 
for Your Posterity! 



The With of the vriaa provide for the oppoiatment of a 
strong trust company aa enhc ut o r or trustee of then- estate*. 

You cannot afford to leave' the management of voor 
estate after your death to an individual. Incompetency, 
carekaaaeaa— parhapa diaboncety — oo the part 1 of an ad- 
mioMrator, can play havoc with a lifetime's accuaiulatione. 

The SECURITY i« prepared at all time* - rod mU tkt 
Ume-to give careful. oonacicntioua. experienced attention 
to the admhtlstretioa of your cattle in *uch capacities a* Ex* 
eentor. Trustee, Guardian, etc 

A Treat Offioer and a Treat Attorney, together with a 
capable, experienced atalf of aasiattnta. devote their entire 
time to this d epartm ent. 

In case yon do oot wish yoor own attorney to draw B p 
year Win, due bank, when named as Executor or Treats©, 
will prepare the same for you without charge. 

Our officers are always glad to answer questions and 
make suggestions relative to the disposition of your estate 

S ECTOHYiim 

g say»wq^ BAMK 

OUat cad Urf at Smtagt Bmnt 
it tkt Stmihrm 

SECURITY BUILDING EQUITABLE BRANCH 

Fifth and Sprirt« Fir*! and Sprin| 



How We 

Invest Trust Funds 

In selected farm mortgagea-in loena upon 
improved city real estate and high grade 
bonds These earn aa high a rate of 
income aa can be had With proper security. 
The income varies, of course, with rates 
of interest prevailing at the time funds 
are invested 

Whatever conditions may arise in the 
financial market, beneficiaries can depend 
upon the best net income which wide 
investing experience and vigilant care can 
procure This is an advantage which 
few individual trustees ore in a position 
in afford 

The Northern 
Trust Company 



The Fangs of the Wolf 

IBBBY your own hand >ou lay the 
IH imminenr risk of poverty 
IKjl upon the shoulders of yvnit 
[■■■family, fchen you fall to 
leave a dear will. Will you talk with 
our Tnlst Officer? He will tell you 
how you protect your loved ones when 
you appoint this strong, responsible 
Company your executor , 

TheUnionTrustCompany 

of Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 



Don I Mo* Tin* 

Owner n. Secure 



FIRST Mortgage 

Coupon Certificate* 



As Registrar of 
stock issues, the 
Union Trust 
Savings Bank safe- 
guard* company 
and sh areholders 



llillll 1 k 'ralli 

-T Thirty Two hiliions 



f RFAI KSTAI F. 
TRl'-ST COMPANY. 



EXCELLENT TRUST COMPANY ADVERTISING 
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RECENT STRIKING EXAMPLE OF THE PUBLICITY WORK BEING DONE FOR THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK BY ASSISTANT 
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teresting to Bostonians, and our calen- 
dars have created a great deal of in- 
terest. 

“I enclose herewith a safe deposit 
circular from which we have had very 
good results. As you may know, some 
time in the seventies Boston had a most 
disastrous fire which no one has forgot- 
ten. A short distance from our offices 
is the market and wharf district where 
the buildings are old and the fire risk 
great.” 

® 



The “Handbook on Economy” is the 
latest offspring of the prolific adver- 
tising department of the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. It contains a fortv-six- 
question catechism on financial matters 
and many quotations and other matters 
on thrift. 

® 



“Before Making a Journey” is a 
side-indexed booklet issued by the 
Fifth Avenue Bank of New York con- 
taining a mine of valuable information 
for prospective travelers abroad. 

® 



The Home Savings Bank of Wash- 
ington, D. C., advertises that gas and 
electric light bills can be paid at its 



main office and two branches. The 
Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Savings Bank 
asks people to pay their taxes at the 
bank. 

® 



A new wrinkle in newspaper copy 
is seen in this advertisement of the 
Federal National Bank of Washington, 



Preparing for 
Business Responsibilities 



During the next few jrttn hundreds of Wash- 
ington young men will have opportunities to buy 
into growing concerns or to establish new business 
ventures 

In order to be prepared for opportunity they 
should take pains to cultivate, meanwhile, close re* 
lations with the right bank. 

The Federal National Bank takes special pleas- 
ure in assisting young men in a business way. and 
invites them to maintain accounts here with future 
plans in view 

Our depositors Receive on the first day of each 
month a complete “statement” of their account for 
the preceding month, with the return of all canceled 
checks. 

As this statement is mailed, you are saved-tlie 
inconvenience of presenting and calling for vour 
passbook. 



NATIONAL 

BANK 



■FEDERAL 

Southeast Comer 14th and C 

Open Daily at t:yo AM 



A SIGNED ADVERTISEMENT 







OOOD ADVERTISING EMBLEM 



D. C. The only criticism of it is that 
it does not appear from the ad. who 
John Poole is, though probably every- 
body in Washington knows he is presi- 
dent of the bank. 



® 



The First National Bank of Toccoa, 
Ga., carries out the “Safety First” 
idea well in a booklet bearing that 
title. 

® 



Elroy H. Westbrook, cashier of the 
Laurel State Bank, Laurel, Mont., 
writes us: “We hand you herewith a 
folder that we have just sent out to the 
railroad men and think that perhaps it 
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Personal Records, 
Mr. Robert ■. Cerr 



Tbure truly 



glorthrrn gtarifir Itatlnmg Comfiang. 



**-n. December 27. 1?1J. 



Mr. Hugh Shields. 

Assistant Cashier, 

Laurel State Bank, 

Laurel, Montana. 



Reply Ins to your letter of December 2b, 1 bag to advise 
that tha oldest engineer in the employ of the Northern Pacific 
Is Robert M. Carr Mr. Carr eao ea ployed as a f Irtasr Octo- 
ber 1, 1071, and was preaotod to the position of engineer, 

Juno 1,1873. and has been in oontlnuous oehrioe sines, and 
Is now In passenger oervloe and raaldes at Bralnard, Minnesota, 
and It gives as considerable pleasure to Incidentally mention 
that Mr. Carr's record Is absolutely clear. 



Mechanical Superintendent. 






FROM A FOLDER APPEALING TO RAILROAD MEN 
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might be of interest to your depart- 
ment, ‘How Banks are Advertising.’ ” 
We reproduce the engine and double 
emblem cut and also the mechanical 
superintendent’s letter. The folder 
contained this invitation to railroad 
men: 

From the day of its opening, October 3, 
1906, down to the present time, the busi- 
ness of the Laurel State Bank has gone 
forward without interruption. But never be- 
fore has it been so well prepared to meet 
and satisfy the needs of its customers as 
now. It extends to all railroad men a 
very cordial invitation to become one of 
its patrons. 

® 



The State Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Moline, 111., gives people 
this good advice: 

Always ask your banker’s advice before 
investing your savings in any enterprise. 
The lifetime savings of many people are 
lost in unwise ventures when the banker's 
advice would have shown the investor the 
folly of speculation. Money in this bank 
is safe. The interest it earns is sure. 



® 



In its house organ, “Americans,” the 
American Trust & Savings Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., ran a novel and ef- 
fective feature. It was a fac-simile re- 
production of the signatures of the 
fifty-three officers and employees of the 
institution — from the chairman of the 
board down to the telephone operator. 
The introductory paragraph was: 

YOU ARE INVITED BY A COM- 
MITTEE OF FIFTY-THREE. 

These fifty-three “Americans” in- 
vite you to more prosperity through the 
services they can render as officers and 
employees of the American Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

® 



The People’s Savings Bank of 
Seattle, Wash., got a free write-up in 
the “Post-Intelligencer” of that city, a 
portion of which follows: 

The People’s Savings Bank is distributing 
to its depositors and all others who ask 



for it the “Every-Day Almanac” and 
“Home Helps.” 

This is supplemental to their publicity 
plans for 1914, the first of a series of an- 
nouncements to run every day in the year 
on the financial page of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer appearing in this issue. 



Comment on Reproductions 

PIRST NATIONAL BANK, Duluth 
Strong, short, telling heading and 
snappy, well displayed copy. 

Home Savings Bank, Toledo — 
Heading and border design well linked 
up. Copy used by bank not entering 
Federal Reserve Association. 

First National Bank, Miami, Fla. 
— Good use of apt quotation and bank 
building as trade-mark. 

Merchants National Bank, St. 
Paul — A good point well brought out. 

The City Bank, Syracuse — “Open 
all day Saturday,” a very unusual 
banking service. 

People’s Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Moline, 111. — Very distinc- 
tive design and compelling copy. 



Bank Advertising Exchange 



Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list free of 
charge by writing to the editor of this de- 
partment. Watch each month for new 
names and other changes. 



F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 
111 . 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department. 
Union Trust & Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager. City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wau- 
sau, Wls. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier. Exchange Bank, Genoa, 



111 . 

E. L. Bickford, cashier. First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National 
Bank. Westwood, N. J. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Association Co., Newark. Ohio. 
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EACH UNUSUAL IN ITS WAY 



C. W. Beerbower. National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke. Va. 

H. C. Bollman. assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank. Collinsville, Ok la. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank. Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan. Guaranty Trust Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier. Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Statesville. N. C. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers. Salem, 
Oregon. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto. Wis. 

Commercial Bank. Midway, Kentucky. 

B. S. Cooban, Chicago City Bank and Trust 
Co.. Chicago, III. 

Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Prescott, 
Arlz. 

H. Reed Copp. assistant advertising manager, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston. Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory. Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalls. Wash. 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck. Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle. Wash. 

J. T. Donnellan, publicity manager. Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. Cal. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank. Chattanooga. Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Rlpon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher. assistant cashier. First 
National Bank. Shelbyville. III. 

A. A. Eklrch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank. New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 



The FYanklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier. Birmingham 
Trust & Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank. Lead, S. D. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jas. P. Gardner, Montclair, N. J. 

Germantown Ave. Bank. Philadelphia. Pa. 

C. L. Glenn, advertising manager, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem. N. C. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New 
Netherland Bank New York. 

C. F. Hamsher. First National Bank, Los 
Gatos, Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity depart- 
ment, The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank. 
Del Rio, Texas. 

F. W. Hausmann. assistant cashier. North 
West State Bank, Chicago. 111. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago. 
Chicago, 111. 

FTank K. Houston, assistant cashier. Third 
National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president. Continental 
Bank & Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Le Baron M. Huntington, manager publicity 
department, Registrar & Transfer Co.. New 
York City. 

W. !». Jenkins, Farmers & Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

N. W. Johnston, president. Illinois Trust A 
Savings Bank, Champaign. 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg. Mlsa 
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W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager. Sac- 
ramento Bank, Sacramento, Cai. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Strouds- 
burg National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Geo. D. Kelley. Jr., treasurer, Newark Trust 
■Jk. Safe Deposit Company, Newark, Del. 

Kennett Trust Co., Kennett Square. Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Edward W. Klein, advertising manager, 
-Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier. Merchants 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer. Farmers State 
.Savings Bank & Trust Co., Lawrence. Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle. N. Y. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell 
State Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry 
National Bank. Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank. Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W, Straus & Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Tom C. McCorvey. Jr., assistant cashier. City 
Bank & Trust Company, Mobile, Ala. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The 
City National Bank. Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The 
Northwestern National Bank. Minneapolis. Minn. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers & 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock. Commercial National Bank. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank. Ord., Neb. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville. Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank 
of Smlthtown Branch, Smithtown Branch. N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of 
Commerce. Williamson. W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National 
Bank. Nashville. Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title & 
Trust Co.. Beaver Falls, Pa. 



Felix Robinson, advertising manager. First 
National Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Rowley, manager. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Winnipeg. Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier. Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First 
National Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse. Wls. 

B. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First 
National Bank. Toccoa. Ga. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers. 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Ariz. 

W. R. Stackhouse, City National Bank. Bldg., 
Utica, N. Y. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings & Trust Co.. Wilmington. N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank & Trust 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of the D. C., Washington. 

D. C. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madi. 
son, S. D. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, 
Second National Bank. Patterson. N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental & Commer- 
cial Trust & Savings Bank. Chicago. Ill 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier. Oak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank. Oak Park. 111. 

E. L. Zoernlg, Sedalia Trust Co , Sedalia. Mo. 



NEW NAMES THIS MONTH 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 




Our Statesmen Looking Backward 



O PEAKING at a Lincoln Day dinner 
^ in New York, George W. Perkins 
declared that our statesmen are facing 
the wrong way. He also regarded the 
outcry against the trusts as arising 
from adherence to outworn precedents. 

“Not one single commission has been 
appointed and not one dollar has been 
appropriated to study the economic side 
of the industrial development of the 
age; not a dollar to find out whether 
any of these large interstate concerns 
have found a way to improve the rela- 
tions existing between capital and labor, 
to improve the conditions under which 
men and women work, to increase 
wages, to economize in output, to save 
the waste; not a dollar has been ap- 
propriated to find out what other coun- 
tries are doing along similar lines. Not 
a voice is heard in any legislature or in 
our national Congress to the effect that 



possibly there may be some good to 
our people in our large industrial units. 
The political cry is constant that the 
‘trust/ so-called, must go; that dissolu- 
tion must be persisted in, right or 
wrong, because there is no precedent 
for anything else and because old laws, 
written before the deluge of steam and 
electricity, proclaim against it. 

“For twenty years our statesmen 
have been bending every energy to find- 
ing out what the Sherman law means, 
and endeavoring to enforce it regard- 
less of the law of evolution; while the 
statesmen of other countries during the 
same period have been bending every 
energy to finding out what the law of 
evolution means and endeavoring to con- 
form to it. Our statesmen have their 
faces turned towards the past; the 
statesmen of other nations have their 
faces turned toward the future/' 
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Book Reviews 



Banks and People. By Thomas Far- 
row. London: Chapman & Hall. 

TUST now, when there is so much dis- 
^ cussion in this country about land 
banks, people’s credit banks, etc., Mr. 
Farrow’s book will be found of excep- 
tional interest, for it clearly de- 
scribes the various forms of people’s 
banks successfully operated in Ger- 
many, Italy and other European Con- 
tinental States. Mr. Farrow is himself 
at the head of Farrow’s Bank, Limited, 
London, which has demonstrated in 
practice the correctness of the princi- 
ples of popular banks. 

But to our thinking the most inter- 
esting part of the volume is that relat- 
ing to the Scotch bank notes, which were 
mistakenly destroyed by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1844. Mr. Farrow realizes 
what tremendous service these circulat- 
ing credit instruments rendered to the 
people of Scotland and what a blunder 
was made in suppressing them. He 
rightly discerns that the decline in the 
cash credit system in Scotland was due 
to the suppression of these cheap and 
good circulating credits. 

We have yet to learn the lesson in 
this country that paper coin certificates 
or Government obligations employed as 
a circulating medium are costly and 
mischievous, and that their use tends, 
as Mr. Farrow points out, to hamper 
the humblest classes from reaping the 
benefits which a free circulating credit 
would confer. 

se 

A Theory of Interest. By Clarence 
Gilbert Hoag, A. M. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. (Price, 
$1.50.) 

'T'HE declared purpose of this book 
A “is not to give a history of the 
problem of interest, but to try to solve 
it correctly.” It is believed by the 

590 



author that much of the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor would be re- 
moved by a better understanding of the 
subject of interest. In the preface he 
says: 

“Though inclined by my natural sym- 
pathies, on undertaking the study of in- 
terest, to take sides with the poor rather 
than with the rich if I could do so- 
with intellectual sincerity, I was con- 
cerned, above all things, to discover the 
truth. And my conclusion is that, pro- 
vided only a person’s capital is equita- 
bly his own, his title to the interest ac- 
cruing from it is as good as his title to 
the earnings of his hands.” 

m 



Heaton’s Annual, the Commer- 
cial Handbook of Canada. Toron- 
to: Heaton’s Agency. (Price, $1.00, 
postage, 12 cents.) 

'T'HE 1914 edition of Heaton’s An- 
nual has come to hand. With this 
issue, the Annual arrives at the end of 
its first decade. The first edition was 
compiled in 1904 for the Department 
of Commerce of the Dominion ‘Govern- 
ment, to meet the requirements of Brit- 
ish firms doing business with Canada* 
Year by year the book has been grad- 
ually developed with special regard to 
its original purpose, and to meet the re- 
quirements of those who want a book 
of easy reference to answer questions 
regarding the Dominion. 

No pains have been spared to main- 
tain the reputation of the book as the 
standard authority on the customs 
tariff and regulations. The Shippers' 
Guide, giving population, banking ac- 
commodation, and railway connections 
in every banking town in the Dominion, 
is a new feature. 

The second half of the book contains 



a concise description of all the towns 
in Canada of any commercial impor- 
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tance, including the leading hotels in 
order of merit, the existing industries, 
and special opportunities for new in- 
dustries. To this is added a section 
-covering such subjects as agriculture, 
fur-farming. commerce, education, 
finance, fisheries, forests, immigration, 
mining, population, professions, rail- 
ways, game laws, water powers, etc. 

m 

The Operation of the New Bank 
Act. By Thomas Conway, Jr., As- 
sistant Professor of Finance, and 
Ernest M. Patterson, Ph. D., In- 
structor in Finance, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippineott Company. (430 pp., 
12 mo. cloth, postpaid, $2.14.) 

TT is really amazing what a mass of 
information has been put together 
so carefully and well by the authors in 
the comparatively brief period between 
the passage of the Federal Reserve Act 
and the publication of this book. And 
it is information that will be found of 
great interest to all the banks of the 
country and especially to those becom- 
ing members of the Federal Reserve 
System. The various practical prob- 
lems to which the new law gives rise 
are carefully and comprehensively con- 
sidered and an especially valuable fea- 
ture of the book is the attention given 



to the changed reserve situation. Com- 
putations are given indicating very 
clearly what the position of the banks 
will be after the law goes into opera- 
tion. 

The Federal Reserve Act is the most 
important and comprehensive piece of 
banking legislation ever enacted in this 
country, vitally affecting the operations 
of the banks. Bankers who desire to 
study the act will find in this volume a 
most helpful aid to a better under- 
standing of the measure. It is the 
roost thorough exposition of the new 
law yet published and is most timely 
and valuable. 

m 

Modern Business Routine. (Volume 

I., Home Trade.) By R. S. Osborne, 

F. S. S. London: Effingham Wilson. 

/"^N exceedingly practical volume 
dealing with such matters as letter 
writing, filing systems, checks, notes, 
bills of exchange, purchase and sale of 
goods, the London Stock Exchange, etc. 
The numerous commercial terms are ex- 
plained and the documents used in com- 
merce are shown in facsimile. W r hile 
the book is based upon English prac- 
tice, many of the principles involved 
are of general application. A second 
volume is in preparation dealing with 
foreign trade. This series ought to 
prove of real service to banks and com- 
mercial houses. 



Elements of Success 



* INHERE died in California recently 
Samuel W. Allerton, a successful 
business man, one of the organizers of 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Here is the way he got started in 
business : 

“I got my start/’ he once said, “by 
following the advice of an elder broth- 
er, who was a cripple. He said to me: 



“ ‘When you go out into the world 
you will find many sharp, tricky, 
crooked men, but you will find that they 
always die poor. 

“ Tf you can form a character and 
establish your credit, there will be no 
question about your ultimate success. 
Most failures in life are due to a defi- 
ciency of character and a consequent 
lack of credit.’ ” 
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Completing Half-a-Century as a Banker 




Henry Keis 

FHKSIEENT Oil) STATE NATIONAL BANK, EVANSVILLE, INI). 



T O have spent a half-century in 
banking, and more than forty 
years of that time as a bank of- 
ficer is the honorable distinction belong- 
ing to Henry Reis, president of the Old 
State National Bank, Evansville, In- 
diana. And in that time, starting only 
with the advantages of good health and 
a common school education, he has ad- 
vanced to a position of leadership and 

69K 



success. Two years after his birth in 
Germany his parents settled in Indiana, 
the father dying when the boy was 
nine years old, and with but six years 
of common schooling he started out to 
make his own way in the world. He 
began in a drug store, employing his 
evenings in adding to his education by 
a course at a commercial college. It 
w r as in I860 that he started in banking 
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— so that strictly speaking he attains 
his half-century as a banker in 1915 — 
his first experience being in a minor ca- 
pacity with the W. J. Lowery & Com- 
pany Bank. But he was attentive to 
duty, and when in 1872 he entered the 
Evansville National Bank he was al- 
ready prepared by experience for the 
position of assistant cashier to which he 
was elected the following year. 

Possessed of natural aptitude for 
banking, intense application to the busi- 
ness in hand, and unfailing courtesy, 
he continued to advance, rising to the 
post of cashier in 1875 and to that of 
vice-president and cashier in 1902. Six 
years later he reached the highest honor 
the bank could confer — that of presi- 
dent — a position that he still actively 
retains. The confidence of his fellow 
bankers was expressed by election to 
the vice-presidency of the Evansville 
Clearing-House Association. Not only 
has Mr. Reis reached a high position as 
a banker, but he has fulfilled his duties 
as a citizen, giving liberally of time and 
money for the advancement of worthy 
objects. 

Mr. Reis was married in 1869 to 
Miss Caroline Blass. Mr. and Mrs. 



Reis have five living children — Mrs. 
Graham F. Denby and Mrs. Owen H. 
Jean of Evansville; Mrs. Sidney B. 
Mitchell of New Orleans; Henry Reis 
of St. Louis, and Alvin C. Reis, a lec- 
turer for the extension service of the 
Wisconsin State University. 

The bank over which Mr. Reis pre- 
sides is a direct successor of one of the 
members of the very best examples of 
good banking this country has ever af- 
forded. It was the Evansville branch 
of the State Bank of Indiana, chartered 
in 1834. and whose president, Hujgh 
McCulloch, was the first Comptroller of 
the Currency and twice Secretary of 
the Treasury, as well as one of the most 
capable bankers this country has pro- 
duced. 

Students of American banking who 
wish to find a practical exemplification 
of sound management, and especially of 
a sound and safe credit bank note, can 
find it in the history of the State Bank 
of Indiana. It is to these honored tra- 
ditions that the Old State National 
Bank has succeeded, and it is the pride 
of Mr. Reis and his associates that they 
have been strictly maintained. 




Business Should Be Helped, Not Harassed 



'T'HIS is the view expressed in the 
opening paragraph of the March 
“Financial Letter” of the National 
City Bank of Chicago: 

“If the country is spared radical leg- 
islation of the kind calculated to un- 
settle business and restrict the activi- 
ties of the great industrial enterprises, 
there is reason to expect a further re- 
vival in trade; but a point has been 
reached where it will be necessary for 
legislators to keep their hands off and 
to aid rather than hamper the upbuild- 
ing of business in the United States. 
This is not a question of politics, but 
of plain common sense, as the people 
are beginning to realize. Corporations 



of heavy capitalization are to-day pub- 
lic institutions in the sense that their 
ownership is widely scattered through 
the distribution of stock among the 
largest number of individual sharehold- 
ers whose fortunes were ever similarly 
joined in such undertakings. For that 
reason it is a matter of great impor- 
tance that the unrest of a year ago 
should not be repeated and that an 
aroused public sentiment should de- 
mand that the prominent industrial cor- 
porations of this country should not be 
harassed by restrictive legislation, but, 
on the contrary, should be helped in 
every way possible to make up for the 
serious losses sustained during 1918.” 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 




THE NEW BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ROANOKE, VA. 



National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Twenty -fifth Anniversary, May 7, 1914 

B Y the character of the buildings 
occupied from its organization to 
the present time, and the steady 
climb in deposit totals, the successful 
record made by this institution may be 
clearly traced. And if further con- 
vincing testimony is wanted it may be 
had in the increase of capital from 
$100,000 to $300,000, and the gradual 
000 



growth of the surplus fund to $300,000 
and the undivided profits to over $150,- 
000. These figures speak not merely 
of a multiplication of size, but of a 
commensurate addition to the strength 
of the bank — a determination to keep 
soundness in view as well as magnitude. 

The growth of the National Ex- 
, change Bank of Roanoke has, of course, 
been due in large part to the prosper- 
ous conditions of its city and section — 
conditions of which the bank’s manage- 
ment have made a wise use. The bank, 
by its discrimination in aiding sound 
business enterprise, has been an impor- 
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THE THIRD BUILDING 

HISTORY AND PROGRESS 

'T'HE National Exchange Bank was 
A organized April 18, 1889, and 

opened for business May 7 with $100,- 
000 capital and these officers and di- 
rectors: Officers — T. T. Fishburne, 

president; Jos. T. Engleby, vice- 
president; J. B. Fishburn, cashier. 
Directors — T. T. Fishburne, J. M. 
Harris, Jos. T. Engleby, J. B. An- 
drews, W. P. Moomaw, T. E. Murrell, 
Jno. W. Woods, R. H. Fishburne, Lee 
H. Simmons, Thos. Engleby, J. P. 



THE FIRST BUILDING 



tant factor in the solid progress of the 
community. 

And so, after twenty-five years, the 
bank's management may look back 
upon a period of prosperous achieve- 
ment and may look ahead with confi- 
dence to an even more fruitful era of 
development based upon the sure foun- 
dation of past success. 
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THE SECOND BUILDING 



Bell. 
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THE MAIN LOBBY 




THE PRESIDENT'S OFFICE 

THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, ROANOKE, VA. 
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THE VICE-PRESmEXTS OFFICE 



An accompanying illustration shows 
the building first occupied by the bank. 

In July, 1890, the bank moved to an- 
other building on the corner of Salem 
avenue and Jefferson street, and oc- 
cupied this for nine years. 

In July, 1899, the removal was made 
to the Terry Building, corner of Camp- 
bell avenue and Jefferson street, which 
property the bank purchased in 1904, 
and occupied until March, 1918. 

In November, 1910, the officers and 
directors realized that it was necessary 
to seek larger and more commodious 
quarters, and contracted to purchase 
the lot on the southwest corner of Jef- 
ferson street and Campbell avenue, on 
which the bank’s present home was 
erected. 

These changes witness the growth of 
the bank in public confidence, as they 
were influenced by the necessity of 
seeking larger and better quarters as a 
result of increased business. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW 
BUILDING 




VAULT DOOR 



'I 'HE exterior is of Georgia w’hite of brick with steel framework. The 
marble, on a North Carolina basement and floors are reinforced con- 
granite base, and the inside walls are crete, everything being fireproof. The 
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statement machines, every account in 
the bank being written up each day. 

The building is equipped with the 
pneumatic tube system and a private 
telephone exchange, with inter-commu- 
nicating ’phones on the desks of all 
officers and employees. 

The directors’ room is finished in 
English silver-gray oak, the effect be- 
ing very dignified and pleasing. 

Floors, back of the screen or work- 
ing space, are of cork tile, one-half 
inch thick, laid in cement, and are 
noiseless and restful. 

Vaults are of heavy brick and con- 
crete construction reinforced with rail- 
road iron and lined with alternate lay- 
ers of chrome and Bessemer steel, with 
lock-box departments, and a separate 
vault for the bookkeepers. In the base- 
ment there are three large storage 
vaults for old papers and records, and 
two storage vaults for the storing of 
silverware and other valuables. 

The atmosphere in all the offices and 



MAIN DINING ROOM 

interior is finished in Italian Pavon- 
azzo, English vein, French, Pennsylvania 
Green, Tennessee and Vermont marbles, 
the different grades being distributed 
to best advantage. 

All outside windows are covered by 
bronze grill work, and outside doors 
are of heavy bronze. Entrances from 
both Campbell avenue and Jefferson 
street are protected, one with re- 
volving doors, and the other with double 
swinging doors. 

The lighting effects are known as 
the Frink system, giving a soft light 
for employees to work by. 

The management, after a consider- 
able amount of Investigation, adopted 
the unit system, combining the duties 
of paying and receiving tellers. The 
bookkeepers are located directly behind 
the tellers’ cages, where the records ot 
the accounts in that particular cage 
are kept. 

The statement system of handling in- 
dividual accounts was also installed, 
using for this work two Burroughs 




OFFICERS* DINING ROQ3[ 
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departments of the bank is regulated 
by a cooling fan in the basement. 

The bank has a well supplied library 
for the use of its officers and employees, 
its own dining-rooms for the officers 
and employees, where lunch is served 
every business day free of charge. 

On the top floor, in rear, is a light, 
roomy kitchen, fitted with every modern 
appliance, an immense gas range for 
cooking, large refrigerator built in the 
wall, supply pantry, etc. This depart- 
ment of the bank is presided over by 




THE KITCHEN 

Aunt Mary Willis, a well-known col- 
ored cateress from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia, whose epicurean 
art in the preparation of tempting Vir- 
ginia dishes is known throughout this 
section. She prepares and serves a 
mid-day lunch to the officers and em- 
ployees every business day of the year. 

For the convenience of the employees 
there are well furnished bedrooms with 
shower bath and toilet attached. 



© 

HOW THE BANK HAS GROWN 

13 EFERENCE has been made above 
_ to the increase in the bank's capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $300,000, the 
building up of the surplus to an amount 



equal to the capital and undivided 
profits to half as much. A further iden 
of the remarkable growth of the bank 
appears from the accompanying state- 
ment of deposits, as shown in each of 
the Comptroller’s calls at the date 
nearest the bank’s anniversary for the 
last ten years. 

Comparative Statement of Deposits * 
Government Calls Nearest the 
Bank's Anniversary for Last 
Ten Years 



June 9, 1904 


$916,437220 


May 29, 1905 


1,196,785.69 


Apr. 6, 1900 


1,866,963.51 


Mav 20, 1907 


1,927,216.93 


May 14, 1908 


1,971,204.02 


Apr. 28, 1909 


2,037,258^8 


Mar. 29, 1910 


2,217,541.79“ 


June 7, 1911 


2,523,708.90 


Apr. 18, 1912 


2,754,088.34 


June 4, 1913 


3,149,683^7 


Mar. 4, 1914 


3,449 ,225-58- 



© 



THE MANAGEMENT 



OTHING speaks more conclusively 
of the management of a bank than 
the results obtained, and surely the 
record of progress presented above is- 
one easily read and understood. It is a 
plain and unembellished account of suc- 
cessful banking, wnon by a combination 
of energy and carefulness. 

T. T. Fishburne was elected presi- 
dent of the bank at the time of its or- 
ganization, April 18, 1889, serving con- 
tinuously in that capacity until April, 
1905, w'hen he resigned the active pres- 
idency, desiring to be relieved of the 
heavy duties in connection therewith, 
and was elected vice-president and 
chairman of the board of directors, 
wdiich position he has filled continuous- 
ly since. 

J. B. Fishburn was elected cashier at 
the time the bank was organized, and 
served in that capacity until elected 
president on the resignation of that po- 
sition bv T. T. Fishburne. J. B. Fish- 
burn has served as president since 
April, 1905. 

A complete list of the present officers 
and directors follows: 



Officers — T. T. Fishburne, chairman 
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BED BOOM 

THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, BOANOKE, VA. 



board of directors ; J.B. Fishburn, presi- 
dent; Lucian H. Cocke, vice-president; 
Edward L. Stone, vice-president : E. B. 
Spencer, cashier ;T. L. Engleby, assistant 
cashier ; A. H. Dudley, assistant 
cashier; C. W. Beerbower, auditor; 
Miss J. B. FJlwood, manager savings 
department. Directors — J. B. An- 

drews, W. K. Andrews, James C. Cas- 
sell. Lucian H. Cocke, J. B. Fishburn, 
R. H. Fishburne, T. T. Fishburne, F. E. 
Foster, T. W. Goodwin, L. E. Johnson, 
Joseph Keys, A. E. King, W. H. I^ewis, 
I. J. Meals, Jno. B. Newton, S. B. 
Pace, E. B. Spencer, Edward L. Stone, 
F. B. Thomas, J. L. Vaughan, J. R. 
Weaver, E. Wile, W. C. Stephenson, 
James P. Woods. 




Tompkins County National 
Bank, Ithaca, N. Y. 

T HERE are three respects at 
least in which this institution is 
deserving of interested atten- 
tion — it was one of the last banks in 
the State of New York organized under 
a special charter prior to the enactment 
of the general banking law; its present 
president, Mr. Robert H. Treman, is 



president of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, and lastly the bank has 
recently completely remodelled and re- 
fitted its building. 

The first meeting of the stockholders 
of the Tompkins County Bank was held 
in September, 1836, and directors 
elected. Shortly afterwards the direct- 
ors elected these officers : President, 
Herman Camp; cashier, Seth H. Mann. 
In 1888 a committee was appointed to 
choose a suitable location on which to 
put up a building for the bank. 

Originally the bank’s capital was 
$250,000, but a reduction to $150,000 
w r as made in 1887 and to $100,000 
— the present figure — in 1901. But 
while the capital stock has been re- 
duced, the surplus has been growing* 
and now stands at $150,000, with $25,- 
000 of undivided profits. 

THE REMODELLED BUILDING 

COME two or three years ago it be- 
^ came evident that the increasing 
business of the bank demanded en- 
larged banking quarters. On account of" 
the very handsome front of the old 
building, it was decided to retain this, 
and to obtain the additional space by 
reconstruction. By following this plant 
Digitized by VjOO^IC 
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practically a new building was obtained 
and yet the classic beauty of the old 
structure was preserved. 

Under the direction of the Bankers 
Building Bureau of New York, the in- 
terior w r as fitted up in accordance with 
the most modern standards of bank fur- 
nishing, while the electrical work, safes 
and vaults, and the equipment general- 
ly, combine convenience, safety and 
beauty of appearance. In all respects 



At the right of the entrance is an 
enclosed room set aside for the use of 
the women customers and another con- 
sulting room for the men is next to it. 

The cashier has an attractive office 
commanding a view of the lobby and 
also of the banking room where the em- 
ployees are located, and one of the no- 
ticeable features in the arrangement of 
the desks, counters, cages, etc., is the 
effect of careful study to the detail 




the new home of the Tompkins County 
National Bank conforms to a high 
standard of bank construction and 
equipment. 

The banking room has been refitted 
with marble floors, wainscoting and 
counters. The interior woodwork is of 
mahogany with bronzed grille work, 
tellers’ windows, etc. The skylight is 
filled with opaque glass which distrib- 
utes the light evenly throughout the 
banking room, it being planned to have 
the employees work by natural light 
throughout the banking hours. The 
heating and ventilating of the banking 
room is one of its most successful f en- 
tires. 



W’ork of the bank so as to economize 
space and time. The tellers handling 
the money each have a separate space 
enclosed by bronzed grille work. 

In the banking room the old vault 
has been utilized as a book vault for 
the bank’s books, and next to it has 
been installed the latest pattern of 
burglar-proof steel safety deposit vault 
with money and coin safes, with safe- 
deposit boxes, etc., all protected by a 
burglar-proof door weighing about ten 
tons, which is a marvel of mechanical 
genius and skill, and the vault is con- 
sidered to be one of the best protected 
vaults in this part of New York State. 
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Robert H. Treman 

PRESIDENT TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK; PRESIDENT NEW YORK 
STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 



Albert G. Stone 

CASHIER TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 



At the end of the lobby is located 
the president’s room, commanding a 
view of the lobby. This room has ma- 
hogany wainscoting and ceiling and is 
very attractive. 

At the rear of the building are rooms 
for the use of the employees, also sev- 
eral rooms for the use of customers 
who rent the safe-deposit boxes. 

In the second floor there is fitted up 
a large light room, finished in oak, for 
the use of the directors at their meet- 
ings,. and on this floor are also a large 
consulting room for customers, toilets 
and retiring room. 

In the basement the bank has fitted 
up rooms for the storage of bulky val- 
uables, such as silver plate, etc., and 
also has shelving arranged so as to pro- 
vide space for the arranging of the 
books in historical order, as the bank 
has its books of entry and minutes of 
the directors, and other interesting doc- 
uments, from the beginning of the bank 
in 1836 up to the present time. 



The bank is fitted with the latest de- 
sign of inter-communicating telephone 
system so that the employees can reach 
the officers without leaving their sta- 
tions. The electric lights are of the 
most modern design, so as to give a 
diffused light throughout the room, a 
new heating plant has been installed, 
and a very efficient ventilating system. 

The building is practically fireproof, 
as all of the old woodwork, floors, etc., 
were removed, simply leaving the ex- 
terior walls and roof and the front re- 
maining of the original building. 



THE MANAGEMENT 



'C'ROM its organization to the present, 
the Tompkins County National 
Bank has had five presidents. Robert 
H. Treman, who now' holds that office 
and w r ho is also president of the New 
York State Bankers Association, be- 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 




THE BOARD ROOM 

TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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THE VAULT 



came president of the bank June 12, 
1900, succeeding his uncle. Lafayette 
L. Treman. 

The cashier, Albert G. Stone, has 
held that position since January 8, 
1907. He had four predecessors. 

As the bank was organized in 1836, 
it will be seen that there have been 
comparatively few official changes. 



A LONG AND HONORABLE 
RECORD 

TN the seventy-eight years since the 
A bank was organized it has with- 
stood many severe panics, coming out 
unscathed. When the Civil War came 
on the bank tendered to the State of 
New York a loan of $25,000 to aid in 
sustaining the State and the Govern- 
ment in that trying time. From 1836 



until June, 1865, the Tompkins County 
Bank operated under the excellent 
banking laws of the State of New 
York, entering the national banking 
system on the date last named. 

This bank has always been carefully 
conducted and has continued to grow in 
public confidence. In the last ten years 
its deposits have increased in a three- 
fold ratio. 

m 



The National Bank of Com- 
merce, Providence, R. I. 



S OLID evidence of the progress of 
the National Bank of Commerce 
of Providence. Rhode Island, is 
afforded by the handsome banking 
quarters of which the institution took 
possession early in the present year. 
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The 16-story Turks Head Building, recently erected at the junction of 
"Westminster and Weyhosset streets, is the finest business 
structure in Providence and furnishes ideal banking rooms. 
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The new quarters are in the Turks 
Head Building, one of the latest and 
most modern business structures of 
Providence, and having an admirable 
location. 

While The National Bank of Com- 
merce dates its origin back to the sum- 
mer of 1851, it is not content to rest 



ness policy are more concerned about 
protecting the public who deposit with 
the bank than they are about paying 
out large profits to the shareholders, 
for the earnings have not all been paid 
out, but have been allowed to accumu- 
late until they now almost equal the 
capital. And although the bank may 




Main Banking Room, National Bank of Commerce, Providence. 

THE BANKING ROOMS ARE FINISHED IN 3IARBLE AND BRONZE AND PROVIDED WITH EVERY 
FACILITY FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF DEPOSITORS. 



upon the laurels of its more than three 
score years, but keeps in line with the 
best requirements of wise banking 
progress. 

If one would learn something of a 
prime requisite of banking safety, it 
will be found in the recent statement 
of this bank, embodying these three 
items: Capital, $850,000; surplus, 

$650,000; undivided profits, $144,482. 

What do these figures mean? They 
mean a great deal. As has been said, 
they illustrate a principle of prime im- 
portance in bank management, namely, 
that those who control the bank’s busi- 



have no emblem upon which are en- 
graved the words, “Safety first,” that 
policy is nevertheless plainly inscribed 
upon the character of the management. 

While the earnings on the capital 
stock have been large— -as shown by the 
amount laid aside for the protection of 
depositors — the dividends have been at 
a modest rate. From 1880 to 1893 they 
were at the rate of six per cent., 1894, 
five and one-half per cent; 1895 to 
1897, four per cent.; 1898 to 1899, two 
per cent.; 1900 to 1911, five per cent.; 
1911 to 1914, six per cent. The policy 
of paying only moderate dividends in 
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the face of large earnings has, of 
course, made the bank’s stock very val- 
uable. 

i . e 

r 

SUMMARY OF THE BANK’S 
HISTORY 

' | 'HIS bank was chartered as the 
A Bank of Commerce by the State 
of Rhode Island in May, 1851. 

The first meeting of the subscribers 
for the formation of the Bank of Com- 
merce in Providence was held at the 
office of the American Insurance Com- 
pany, June 2, 1851, called by the Com- 
missioners, Nathan Porter and George 
H. Brown, for organization. Orray 
Taft was appointed chairman and 
Jabez C. Knight secretary, the first 
directors being Amos D. Smith, Wil- 
liam Foster, William Comstock, Byron 
Sprague, Robert L. Lippitt, W T alter 
Manton, Robert W. Watson, Edward 
A. Greene, Jabez C. Knight. Amos D. 
Smith was the first president and 
Joseph Bourne the first cashier. 

A meeting of the directors was held 
June 20, 1851, at the office of Walter 
Manton, at which a committee of three 
was appointed, consisting of Edward 
A. Greene, Robert L. Lippitt and the 
cashier, to make arrangements for pro- 
curing the southeast room in the second 
story of the W r hat Cheer Building, as 
banking quarters. The lease was 
signed by the president December 5, 
1851. 

At a meeting of the directors held 
September 20, 1852, it was voted that 
the Bank of Commerce unite with the 
People’s Savings Bank in taking a joint 
lease of land on the north side of Mar- 
ket Square, known as the Coffee House 
estate, from Francis W. Upham and 
Elizabeth B. Upham, his wife, for a 
term of ninety-five years. 

On February 18, 1854, the bank re- 
moved from its location in the What 
Cheer Building to its new bank build- 
ing on Market Square. Edward A. 
Greene was elected president, succeed- 
ing Amos D. Smith, January 29, 1877, 
and Robert Knight, his successor, was 
elected January 8, 1884. 



In 1885 the bank entered the nation- 
al banking system as The National 
Bank of Commerce. Appropriately 
enough, the business of the bank has 
been from the first purely that of com- 
mercial banking. 

The statement of The National Bank 
of Commerce, as made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency March 4, 1914, 
is as shown herewith: 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $9,855,942.14 

U. S. bonds 300,000.00 

Stocks, bonds and investments. 309,143.46 

Due from banks 444,954.84 

Due from U. S. Treasury 91,000.00 

Cash and exchanges 177,583.59 



Total $4,101,624.03 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $850,000.00 

Surplus 650,000.00 

Undivided profits 144,482.88 

Circulation 288,000.00 

Deposits 2,167,675.80 

Reserved for taxes 1,465.35 



Total $4,101,694.03 

The present head of the bank, C. 
Prescott Knight, was elected January 
14, 1913, succeeding his father, Robert 
Knight, who served the bank as presi- 
dent for twenty-eight years. 

Henry L. Wilcox, the present 
cashier, was elected February 14, 1910, 
having been connected with the 
bank since September 19, 1892, hav- 
ing entered the bank first as a mes- 
senger, then assistant teller, teller and 
finally cashier. Edward B. Fessenden 
came to the bank as clerk in February, 
1888, and was made assistant cashier 
August 25, 1913. 

Directors are Dutee W’ilcox, C. Pres- 
cott Knight, Edward Aborn Greene, 
John R. Freeman, Walter S. Hackney, 
John K. H. Nightingale, A. Lockwood 
Danielson and Henry L. "Wilcox. 

Following the careful policy outlined 
above, and inviting patronage on the 
basis of safety, convenience and cour- 
tesy, The National Bank of Commerce 
has gradually added to its business. In 
new quarters, and with modern equip- 
ment, the bank is in a better position 
than ever to take care of the require- 
ments of its depositors. 
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Greater Uniformity of State Laws 



' | 'HAT the diverse State laws are a 
**“ source of much annoyance and in- 
convenience to business is the opinion 
of Charles Thaddeus Terry, president 
of the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. He thus states 
his views in a recent issue of the New 
York “Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin”: 

“Suppose you had a railroad in New 
York — the New York Central Railroad 
— running on rails of a gauge of four 
feet, and suppose all the railroads in 
Pennsylvania were of a guage of four 
feet four inches, and all the rails in 
Maryland were a little short of four 
feet, and all the rails in Maine were 
five feet, what a chaotic condition of 
business there would be. You couldn't 
start anything in New York or Maine 
which would go into the interior part 
of the country. Freight would not go 
and passengers could not go. You 
would be absolutely limited in your in- 
tercommunication and your interstate 
business by the fact that at a certain 
point there was an imaginary geograph- 
ical line, arising from the different 
gauges of the railroads. 

“But that would be no more ridiculous 
than to have a law in New York affect- 
ing any vital interest and another law 
with a different aspect defining differ- 
ent rights and duties in the adjoining 
State of Pennsylvania and the distant 
State of California. The one would be 
as sensible as the other, and one of them 
should not be allowed to exist any more 
than the other. 

“This is a nation. We are one peo- 
ple. Hence what we regard to be the 
vital necessity of constant, everlasting, 
patient, conservative, deliberate work is 
to unify the laws not only with respect 
to social improvements, but with re- 
spect also, and perhapa of equal im- 
portance, to industrial matters. What’s 
the use in this nation of having a stat- 
ute governing a domestic relation, a 
sociological relation in one State, if it 



isn’t uniform throughout all the States? 
Fairness demands it. Fairness to busi- 
ness, fairness to society, and it would 
seem to be the proposition that com- 
mon sense alike defines it. 

“It’s a difficult proposition to unify 
the laws of the various States, I antici- 
pate. There are a great many of them, 
and one runs constantly against the 
stone wall of what people are pleased 
to call ‘State’s rights.’ Why do you 
come to us and sav that because the 
State of New Jersey, for instance, has 
a certain statute we should pass it? 
‘We are independent, we are self-re- 
specting, we have views of our own,’ 
say the inhabitants of another State. 

“Well, of course, all you have there 
is a misnomer. That isn’t an insistence 
on State’s rights; that’s an insistence 
on State’s wrongs. Because if any 
State so far forgets its relations to all 
other States ; if the people of any State 
so far forget that they cannot live unto 
themselves alone, as to insist that they 
shall maintain among their institutions 
laws which are against the tendency of 
human feeling or sentiment on any sub- 
ject; if they choose to be arbitrary and 
attempt to live within their own par- 
ticular geographical lines, then so far 
do they accentuate the tendency which 
is so much deplored in those very 
States, of a centralized government. 

“It’s the only alternative. If the 
States will not make their laws uniform 
so far as affects the general welfare of 
all the States, then they are simply 
giving encouragement to a centralized 
government. If the States won’t do it 
the central government is going to do 
it. That’s inevitable. And we are go- 
ing to have uniform laws one way or 
the other, because uniform laws are 
common sense. 

“I think we must come to the con- 
clusion that State uniformity of law is 
the thing which must in the end be the 
foundation of business no less than of 



society.” 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 
Its Rise and Progress 

[Adapted from articles In the London “Bankers’ 
Magazine."] 

T HIS bank, one of the largest in 
the United Kingdom, and the 
representative of some of the 
oldest private banks in the country, 
was established as a joint-stock bank 
in 1865. Its remarkable rise and prog- 
ress has, indeed, been eff ected within a 
shorter period than the ordinary span 
of business activity in a man’s life, a 
circumstance which is emphasized by 
the fact that one of the directors on 
the board at its foundation, the Rt. 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, is alive at 
the present day. 

The bank as a joint-stock company 
must be considered as a direct outcome 
of the passing of the Limited liability 
Act of 1862. Following upon the en- 
actment of that statute a number of 
banks were formed under its provi- 
sions, some of which have grown strong 
and powerful, some have been absorbed 
by other institutions, and some have 
shrivelled into impotence or have dis- 
appeared. The great majority of these 
institutions were new corporations pure 
and simple, called into being by the 
incentive to business enterprise sup- 
plied by the act; but a certain number 
owed their origin to the conversion of 
private banking businesses into the new 
form of joint-stock corporations. 
Amongst this latter category Lloyds 
Bank must be placed. 

The two firms, Messrs. Lloyds & 
Company and Messrs. Moilliet & Sons, 
which were to form the foundation for 
the new r business, had a high reputa- 
tion, but in view of the new condi- 
tions under which the corporation was 
to be operated, it was thought advisable 
to form a provisional committee, which 
was composed of many of the leading 

t*10 



and most enterprising business men in 
the Midlands. The prospectus met 
with a ready response from the public, 
and thus Lloyds Banking Company, 
Limited, as it was then called, came 
into existence, its importance being in- 
creased by the addition, some three 
months after its formation, of the busi- 
ness of the private banking firm of 
Messrs. P. & H. Williams of Wednes- 
burv. It is a remarkable proof of the 
foresight of those who drafted the 
prospectus that, w r hilst taking thus 
early advantage of the working of the 
new Limited Liability act, one of the 
clauses in the prospectus actually an- 
ticipated an important reform that was 
not to be put upon the statute book 
until some fifteen years later. In other 
words, the provision that the aggregate 
amount of calls should not exceed 

2 10s. a share, whilst the remaining 
£37 10s. a share should be available 
only for the ultimate liabilities of the 
company, w T as a complete anticipation 
of the important principle of reserve 
liability. As a matter of fact, the right 
to call capital has not been exercised to 
the extent of more than £8 per share. 

The first report of the bank was 
made up to December 31st, 1865, and 
herewith wfill be found the balance- 
sheet. 

LIABILITIES. 



Amount of capital paid up £143,415 0 0 

Amount due on deposits, 
current and other accts.. 1,1(56,160 6 7 

Reserve fund 18,415 0 0 

Profit and loss 18,323 2 9 



£1,346,313 9 4 

ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and at agents £126,170 16 7 

Bills of exchange 655,435 19 2 

Advances on current accts., 
loans on stock, purchase 
acct. and other securities 556,115 17 4 
Bank premises, furniture, 

fittings, etc 8,054 18 0 

Preliminary expenses (less 

amount written off) 535 18 3 
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The figures set forth in the balance- 
sheet show that the conversion of the 
business into joint-stock form had been 
welcomed by the public, and the report 
gave a good indication of the policy 
that was to be pursued in after years 
by its announcement that arrangements 
had been made for the absorption of 
the business of another private bank. 
Even with this addition to the business 
the offices of the bank only numbered 
fourteen, its staff fifty, and its share- 
holders 865. The offices consisted of 
the head office in High street, Birming- 
ham, which remains much as it was at 
that date, but has long since been given 
up as a head office, one branch in Bir- 
mingham and one branch each in Staf- 
ford. Lichfield. Wednesburv, Oldbury 
and Tamworth, and seven sub-branches 
and agencies distributed in smaller 
towns. Later in the same year the 
Warwick and I.eamington Banking 
Company was absorbed, and between 
1866 and 1880 the businesses of Messrs. 
A. Butlin is: Company, Rugby Old 
Bank, Messrs. R. and W. F. Fryer, 
Wolverhampton Old Bank, the Shrop- 
shire Banking Company, the Coventry 
and Warwickshire Banking Company, 
and Messrs. Beck & Company, Shrews- 
bury, and Welshpool Old Bank, were 
brought into the combination. By 
these accessions Lloyds Banking Com- 
pany had spread its business well over 
that part of the Midlands which has the 
counties of Warwickshire, Staffordshire 
and Shropshire as a centre. The bank 
had grown greatly in importance, and 
at the end of 1888 the offices num- 
bered forty-eight, the staff 800, and 
the shareholders about 1,750. Its busi- 
ness in other respects exhibited great 
expansion, and the balance-sheet 
showed that the deposit aqd current ac- 
counts had increased nearly sixfold in 
the eighteen years of the bank’s 
existence. 

At this time the banking business of 
the country was still very much lo- 
calized, and only three important banks 
having both London and provincial of- 
fices were in existence. Of these, one 
had only been in London about six 
years, but the other two had been work- 



ing for many years under this form, 
and, thanks to the wide range of their 
operations, had developed very impor- 
tant businesses. Their example was 
evidently firmly impressed upon the 
minds of the guiding spirits of Lloyds 




LLOYDS BANK, LONDON 
( LOMBARD STREET ENTRANCE) 



Banking Company, for in 1884 it was 
announced that the businesses of 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares & Company 
and Messrs. Bosanquet, Salt & Com- 
pany, of London, had been incorpora- 
ted. Both these firms had offices in 
Lombard street, and both were connect- 
ed by family ties and business rela- 
tions of long standing with the 
Birmingham bank. The absorption 
only meant the addition of two offices 
to the bank, one of which was subse- 
quently given up, as the bank did not 
then need two offices in the same street; 
but the accession to its business was 
very considerable, whilst its status and 
powers of expansion were strengthened 
to an incalculable extent by the step. 
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At one stride it became endowed with 
the forces and capabilities of a bank 
with offices both in London and the 
provinces, and its managers did not 
fail to take full advantage of this 
change in conditions. After a period 
of rest for about four years, during 
which the combination of country and 
town business was solidified, the bank 
in 1888 recommenced the process of 
absorption, and hardly a year has 
passed since then which has not brought 
with it the announcement that Lloyds 
had absorbed one or more of the pri- 
vate or joint-stock banks of the coun- 
try. To make the record complete, the 
following full list is given of the insti- 
tutions w'hich go to make up the large 
business now represented by Lloyds 
Bank, arranged in chronological order 
according to the date of their absorp- 
tion : 

In 1865, Lloyds & Co., Birmingham Old 
Bank (established 1765). 



FOUNDED 1844 

C. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Transact a general domestic aud foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to us handled promptly and with care. 



Special attention paid to collection* in 
Havana and all parts of Cuba. 

Principal Corrmmpondcntm 

NEW YORK CITY : 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON : 

Baring Bros. & Co., Limited 
PARIS : 

Morgan, Hrjes & Co. 
BERLIN : 

L. Behrens & Soehne 
MADRID : 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 



In 1865, Moilliet & Sons, Birmingham. 

In 1865, P. & H. Williams, W’ednesbury 
Old Bank. 

In 1866, Stevenson, Salt & Co., Stafford 
Old Bank (established 1737). 

In 1866, Warwick and Leamington Bank- 
ing Company. 

In 1868, A. Butlin & Son, Rugby Old 
Bank (established 1791). 

In 1875, R. & W. F. Fryer, Wolverhamp- 
ton Old Bank. 

In 1874, Shropshire Banking Company. 

In 1879, Coventry and Warwickshire 
Banking Company. 

In 1880, Beck & Co., Shrewsbury and 
Welshpool Old Bank. 

In 1884, Barnetts, Hoares & Co., London 
(established about 1677). 

In 1884, Bosanquet, Salt & Co., London 
(established 1796). 

In 1888, Pritchard, Gordon & Co., B rose- 
ley and Bridgnorth. 

In 1889, Birmingham Joint Stock Bank 
Limited. 

In 1889, Worcester City and County 
Banking Company Limited. 

In 1890, Wilkins & Co., Old Bank, 
Brecon, Cardiff, etc. (established 1778). 

In 1890, Beechings & Co., Tunbridge, Old 
Bank, Tunbridge Wells, Hastings, etc. 

In 1891, Praeds & Co., I^ondon (estab- 
lished 180;?). 

In 1891, Cobh & Co., Margate, etc. (es- 
tablished 1785). 

In 1891, Hart, Fellow r s & Co., Nottingham 
(established 1808). 

In 1895, Bristol and W r est of England 
Bank Limited. 

In 1895, R. Twining & Co., I^ondon (es- 
tablished 1854). 

In 1893, Curteis, Pomfret & Co., Rye 
(established 1790). 

In 1893, Herries, Farquhar & Co., I>on- 
don (established 1770). 

In 1894, Bromage & Co., Old Bank, Mon- 
mouth (established 1819). 

In 1895, Paget & Co., Leicester Bank 
(established 1855). 

In 1897, County of Gloucester Bank Lim- 
ited. 

In 1897, Williams & Co., Old Bank, 
Chester, etc. (established 1795). 

In 1898, Jenner & Co., Sandgate and 
Shorncliffe Bank. 

In 1899, Stephens, Blandy & Co., Reading, 
etc. (established 1790). 

In 1899, Burton Union Bank Limited. 

In 1900, Liverpool Union Bank Limited. 

In 1900, Cunliffes, Brooks & Co., Man- 
chester, etc. (established 1792). 

In 1900, Brooks & Co., I^ondon (estab- 
lished 1864). 

In 1900, William Williams Brown & Co„ 
Leeds (established 1813). 

In 1900, Brown, Janson & Co., I/wdon 
(established 1813). 

In 1900, Vivian, Kitson & Co., Torquay 
Bank (established 1835). 
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In 190:2, Bucks and Oxon Union Bank 
Limited. 

In 1902, Pomfret, Burra & Co., Ashford 
Bank (established 1791). 

In 1903, Hodgkin, Barnett & Co.. Xew- 
castle-upon-Tyne, etc. 

In 1903, Grant & Maddison's Union 
Banking Co. Limited. 

In 1905, Hedges, Wells & Co., Walling- 
ford Bank (established 1797). 

In 1906, Devon and Cornwall Banking 
Company Limited. 

In 1908, Lambton & Co., Xeweastle-upon- 
Tyne, etc. (established 1788). 

In 1909, David Jones & Co., Llandovery, 
etc. (established 1800). 

In 1911, Hill & Sons, West Smithfield, E. 
C., etc. (established 1825). 

In 1912, Peacock, Wilson & Co., Sleaford, 
etc. (established 1792). 

From the list it will be seen that, out 
of forty-seven businesses absorbed in 
the forty-seven years, no fewer than 



After the amalgamation with the two 
Lombard street firms, the bank was 
known for a few years as Lloyds, Bar- 
netts and Bosanquets Bank, Limited, 
but in 1889 this somewhat lengthy name 
was cut down to the crisp title of 
Lloyds Bank, Limited. 

Whilst it had taken about twenty 
years to bring the total of the deposit 
and current accounts up to nine and 
one-half millions, the twenty years be- 
tween 1884 and 1904 saw their total 
rise to over fifty-six and one-half mil- 
lions. Each year since has shown 
a considerable increase, until at 
the end of 1918 the fig- 
ure reached the enormous aggre- 
gate of £91.947,967. The leading 
items in various balance-sheets are set 
forth in the following table: 





Capital 


Reserve 


Deposit 

and 


Cash in hand 
with Bank 
of England, 


Invest- 


Ad- 


Net 

Profit 


Dlvl- 


Year 


paid up 


fund 


Current 


at call 


ments 


vances 


for 


dend 




£ 


£ 


Aceounts 

£ 


and 

short notice 
£ 


£ 


£ 


year 

£ 


% 


1865.... 


143,415 


18,415 


1,166,160 


126,170 




556,115 


*18323 


10 


1874.... 


. . 327,060 


125,000 


4,940,875 


867,688 




*2,697,518 


88,130 


20 



1884 750,000 360,000 9,524,803 2,215,349 2,414,833 4,051,518 130,337 20 

1889 1,300,000 780,000 16,671,157 4,066,305 3,772,397 7,891,636 269,779 16% 

1891 1,448,000 850,000 21,053,193 5,139,974 4,736,881 10,560,525 270,116 17% 

1898 2,040,000 1,200,000 37,773,885 8,620,184 7,983,650 19,573,359 444,473 18% 

1900 2,848,000 1,900,000 51366,695 12,169,723 10,230,912 26,548,749 685,443 18% 

1904 3,548,000 2,600,000 56,553,926 14,427,010 10,154,112 29,586,942 705,386 18% 

1908 4,171,600 3,000,000 74,272,695 20,734,523 11,823,553 36,654,624 843,038 18% 

1913 4308,672 3,000,000 91,947,967 24,794,190 10,392,696 50,871,240 1,240,428 18% 

• Including investments. t Eight months. 



thirty-five have been those of private 
bankers. The bank now has offices in 
forty-five of the fifty-two counties. 

The old head office in High street, 
Birmingham, proved inadequate for the 
purpose, and in 1870 a new office was 
erected in Colmore Row, with, later, an 
entrance also in Edmund street. Here 
the internal administration of the bank 
was carried on for many years, until, 
for convenience sake, it was moved to 
London. The London head office has 
grown from a modest house in Lom- 
bard street to a huge building which 
now runs right through into Cornhill, 
having one facade in Lombard street — 
the street for bankers — and the other 
facade practically looking upon the 
Bank of England. 



All through the history of the bank 
there has been a considerable increase 
in its resources from natural growth, 
but of course the absorptions have 
played a very great part in producing 
the figures given above. Amongst the 
most important of these amalgamations 
during the middle period of the bank’s 
history were the Birmingham Joint 
Stock, the Worcester City and County, 
Messrs. Praeds & Company, the Bristol 
and West of England, Messrs. Herries, 
Farquhar & Company, and thd County 
of Gloucester Bank. But the impor- 
tance of the institutions absorbed since 
1899 quite eclipsed the operations of 
previous years. Prominent amongst 
these were the Burton Union, the Liver- 



pool Union, Messrs. Cunliffes, Brooks 
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& Company of Manchester, Messrs. 
William Williams Brown & Company 
of Leeds, Messrs. Hodgkin, Barnett & 
Company and Messrs. Lambton & Com- 
pany of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the Devon 
and Cornwall and Grant & Maddison’s 
Union Bank, etc.; and the balance- 
sheet for 1913 read as follows, the to- 
tal reaching a hundred millions for the 
second time: 



the business of bank amalgamation can 
appreciate the labor involved in the 
operations. 

For the past nine years the dividend 
paid by the bank has been at the rate 
of eighteen and one-eighth per cent., 
with the exception of 1909, when it 
was sixteen and one-quarter per cent. 
The reserve fund has reached £3,- 
000,000, and it would no doubt have 



LIABILITIES. 



Current, deposit and other accounts 91,947,967 16 3 

Bills accepted or endorsed 7,469,308 15 5 

Liabilities in respect of customers’ loans to brokers, fully 

secured £447,300 

Capital paid up, viz., 596,084 shares of £50 each, £8 per share paid.... 4,208,679 0 0 

Reserve fund 3,000,000 0 0 



£ 106,618,948 11 8 

ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and with the Bank of England £16,176,860 4 6 

Cash at call and short notice 8,617,330 7 0 

Bills of exchange 10,829,873 18 9 

Consols and other British Government securities 4,863,281 2 9 

Indian and Colonial Government securities, corporation stocks, English 

railway debenture and preference stocks and other investments. . . . 5,529,415 7 5 



Lloyds Bank (France) Limited, viz.: — 

7,983 shares of £50 each, £8 paid 63,864 0 0 

Advances to customers and other securities 50,871,240 10 6 

Liabilities of customers for bills accepted or endorsed by the company 7,462,308 15 5 

Bank premises ' \ 2,204,774 5 1 



£ 106,618,948 H 8 



The growth in the figures in the 
balance-sheet was, of course, accom- 
panied by an increase in the staff and 



the offices. In the following table is 



given an 


outline of the 


growth 


in this 


respect : 


No. of 


No. of 


No. of 
Share- 




Offices. 


Staff. 


holders. 


1865 


13 


50 


865 


1880 


44 


275 


1,625 


1884 


50 


400 


2,500 


1901 


315 


1,850 


12,000 


1903 


408 


2,250 


13,750 


1908 


562 


2,775 


19,500 


1913 .... 


679 


3,500 


24,000 



To have carried out successfully the 
welding and moulding into one great 
bank of the business of the forty-seven 
independent institutions mentioned is an 
achievement of the highest importance, 
and only those who are conversant with 



been still higher but for the fact that, 
owing to the heavy depreciation in gilt- 
edged securities, very large sums have 
had to be applied out of profits during 
the past seven years in writing down 
the bank's investments. The profits 
have on more than one occasion exceed- 
ed a million, and it is calculated that 
the bank has paid during its existence 
over fourteen millions in dividends. 

Two important additions to the busi- 
ness of the bank have recently been 
made. In 1910 a clause was added to 
the memorandum of association of the 
company by which it was enabled to un- 
dertake the duties of executor and trus- 
tee of wills, trustee of settlements, etc. 
This department is making satisfactory 
progress, a large number of trusts hav- 
ing been accepted already. In 1911 the 
memorandum of association was further 
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recast and modernized* and an auxili- 
ary company under the title of Lloyds 
Bank (France), Limited, was formed in 
July of that year, for the purpose of 
taking over the business of Messrs. 
Armstrong & Company of 19 Rue 
Scribe, Paris, and Havre. The nominal 
capital of the new company was orig-' 
inallv £250,000, but it has since been 
increased to £400,000, and the business 
has so developed as to necessitate a re- 
moval into larger premises at 26, Ave- 
nue de l’Opera. 

Many able men have assisted at the 
work of constructing and consolidating 
the bank, but the institution would 
scarcely have attained its present im- 
portance had it not been for the work 
of Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd and Mr. 
Floward Lloyd. The first named was 
a partner in the private banking fir.n 
of Lloyds & Company at the time of 
the formation of the joint-stock com- 
pany, of which he was appointed man- 
aging director. Three years later he 
became chairman, which position he re- 
tained for seventeen years more, ‘until 
1885, when, shortly after the bank se- 
cured its foothold in London, he re- 
tired from the chairmanship, but re- 
mained on the board until his death in 
1899. 

Sir Thomas Salt, as chairman for the 
twelve years subsequent to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd, also 
did a great deal to promote the progress 
and extension of the bank; but no 
small measure of its remarkable prog- 
ress in recent years must be attributed 
to the labors of the late J. Spencer 
Phillips, who was chairman from 1898 
till 1909, having previously served as 
deputy chairman for eight years. On 
his death, it was felt that the banking 
community in general, and Lloyds Bank 
in particular, had suffered a loss of no 
ordinary magnitude. It has, however, 
been evident for some time past to 
those who have come most closely into 
touch with the present chairman, that 
in Mr. Richard Vassar Vassar-Smith 
the directors have found a worthy suc- 
cessor to the chairmen who have so suc- 
cessfully directed and controlled the 
operations of the bank. Mr. Vassar- 



Smith’s connection with the directorate 
of Lloyds Bank extends over twenty- 
five years; but previous to that he was 
for some years on the board of the 
Worcester City and County Bank, Lim- 
ited, which it will be remembered was 
amalgamated in 1889 with Lloyds 
Bank. Throughout these years it may 




Mr. Richard Vassar Vassar-Sjiith 

CHAIRMAN LLOYDS DANK, LIMITED 



be said that Mr. Vassar-Smith has 
given almost as much direct attention 
to the affairs of banking as to those 
of his own business, and his appoint- 
ment to the chairmanship on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Phillips’ death came in the 
natural sequence of events. 

Mr. Howard Lloyd, who was cousin 
to Mr. Sampson S. Lloyd, has served 
the bank for a very long period, for, 
becoming its first secretary in 1865 (he 
had, in fact, been ‘secretary to the pri- 
vate firm of Lloyds & Co. for some 
years previously), he remained at that 
post until 1871, when he was appointed 
general manager, retaining that office 
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until 1902, when he retired and was 
appointed a member of the board. 
Whilst much of the work of the fre- 
quent amalgamations fell upon the 
board of directors, the general man- 
ager had to face the task of grafting 
the newlv-acquired businesses into the 
system of Lloyds Hank, and so ad- 
mirably was it done that no single 
hitch in the arrangements ever occurred. 

Mr. K. Alexander Duff, who had been 
deputy general manager for four years, 
became general manager on Mr. How- 
ard Lloyd’s retirement, and filled the 
post with conspicuous success for eleven 
years, retiring in 1913 on appointment 
to the hoard. Mr. Henry Hell, after 
holding important positions in the bank 
at Liverpool and Birmingham, became 
its city office manager in 1903, deputy 
general manager in 1910, and general 
manager in 1918. 

• 

AMERICAN BANKS IN BELGIUM 

AS the new Federal Reserve Act 
permits American national banks 
having a capital of $1,000,000 and up- 
wards to establish branches in foreign 
countries, the following from Fred M. 
Hearing, secretary of legation at Brus- 
sels, will no doubt be of interest. It 
relates to the opportunity for establish- 
ing an American bank in Belgium: 

“While for a time the opinion gen- 
erally prevailed that the establishment 



in Belgium of an American bank for 
commercial business between this King- 
dom and the United States and the flo- 
tation of American securities would be 
of great value, the situation with re- 
gard to the flotation of securities has 
recently been altered by the new Bel- 
gian military and tax laws. As all 
banks, with the exception of the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium, are estab- 
lished, organized and operated accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Belgian 
laws governing corporations, foreign 
banks can be established without meet- 
ing greater difficulties than those of cor- 
porations. But these new military and 
tax laws make success doubtful in the 
establishment of American branches for 
the flotation of American securities. 

“With regard to financing commer- 
cial business between Belgium and the 
L T nited States the following informa- 
tion has been furnished to Mr. Hearing: 

“ 'Trade between Belgium and over- 
sea countries is generally carried on 
by means of drafts. This is done in 
the case of Belgian purchases of grain 
from Argentina, Brazil and Australia. 
It is customary to draw these drafts 
on banking houses in Antwerp, or on 
private importers, who accept these 
papers against presentation of consular 
invoices and insurance policies. A sim- 
ilar method is followed for liquidating 
importations of American cotton into 
Belgium, producers drawing generally 
upon Ghent at sixty or ninety days' 
sight. These drafts are accepted (as 



Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded let June, 1905) 



Capital, $1,750,00.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director, THOMAS SCOTT 



Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New 
The rates of interest at present allowed are: 



Deposits are received In American 
York, New Orleans or 8an Francisco. 



On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 per cent, per annum 



31st of March, 191$ 
31st of March, 1911 



DEPOSITS 

$1,27$, $87.74 31st of March. 1912 .. . 

1,498,715.28 31st of December, 1912 



S3.397.458J4 

4.414.218.57 
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in the ease of South American or Aus- 
tralian grain shipments to Antwerp) 
against presentation of consular in- 
voices and the original or duplicate in- 
surance policy. It seems, however, that 
this mode of liquidation is not so com- 
mon for transactions between Belgium 
and the United States in other commod- 
ities, shippers in the United States pre- 
ferring to be paid by check, as they 
thus avoid loss by discount. Sometimes, 
but rarely, three days* sight drafts find 
their way into the Belgian market. 

“ ‘Payments to Belgium by Ameri- 
cans are generally covered by check, 
while for other countries Belgium ordi- 
narily draws three months* drafts. In 
transactions with the United States this 
latter mode of payment cannot be used 
to advantage because it is not cus- 
tomary in the United States to accept 
drafts, and non-accepted drafts are ne- 
gotiated in Belgium with more difficulty 
and at a much higher rate. 

“ ‘For example, at the present time 



accepted drafts may be easily negoti- 
ated here at the rate of four and one- 
quarter per cent., while non-accepted 
drafts can be negotiated only at one to 
two per cent above the official rate, that 
is to say, at the present moment, at 
five and one-quarter per cent. 

“ ‘When money is dear in America 
and cheap here, we find here the “finan- 
cial drafts.*’ These are in nowise the 
result of commercial transactions of any 
sort, but are issued for the sole pur- 
pose of securing funds at an advan- 
tageous rate. For example, if money is 
tight in the United States, as in 1907, 
New York banks draw at three months 
on Belgium. When the first draft falls 
due it is renewed, if the operation still 
seems to be advantageous. Negotia- 
tions of this sort are now becoming 
more difficult, since the National Bank 
of Belgium refuses to discount finan- 
cial paper, i. e., drafts drawn by one 
bank upon another. 

“ ‘The lack of proper banking facili- 



Mexican Tide-Mortgage Co. 



Mexico City, Mexico 



MEXICAN TITLES 



EXAMINED 



ABSTRACTED 



PERFECTED 



Foreclosure* and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 

It costs nothing to write us for particulars 
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ties at Antwerp is felt more by stock 
brokers and investors than by importers 
or exporters. Commercial houses at 
Antwerp importing from the United 
States pay for their goods through an 
Antwerp bank upon presentation of the 
shipping documents. In many instances 
credits are granted against acceptance 
of drafts with interest for accommoda- 
tion, but probably the bulk of the 
American business is done, as else- 
where, for cash against shipping docu- 
ments. The bank holds the money so 
collected subject to the order of the 
corresponding bank in the United 
States, which gives instructions as to 
its disposition. It may be remitted to 
New York in dollars or in sterling, or 
it may be remitted to Berlin or to Paris 
in marks or francs; in other words, the 
disposal of the money is entirely at the 
option of the original shipper or of his 
bank. 

“ ‘It is absolutely impossible to state 
any definite rule governing the disposal 
of such moneys, but the consensus of 
opinion is that American merchants and 
manufacturers themselves prefer to be 
paid in sterling, as they almost invari- 
ably find more profit in the exchange on 
London than on New York/ ” 



SWISS POSTAL CHECK AR- 
RANGEMENT WITH ITALY 

* I S HE Swiss postal authorities have 
entered into an agreement with the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana in Milan, 
which agreement went into effect on 
January 2, 1911, and according to 

which anyone having a postal check or 
postal giro account in Switzerland can 
make payments — which for the present 
shall be limited in amount to 10,000 
francs ($ 1.980) in one day — to the 
credit of anyone having an account cur- 
rent w T ith the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana; and, vice versa, any holder of 
an account current with this bank can 
make payments to any holder of a 
postal check account in Switzerland. 
This arrangement applies to all Swiss 
postal check postoffices and to the head 



bank of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana in Milan as well as to all of 
its branch banks, which are located in 
some fifty of the principal cities of 
Italy. 

The fees for payments from Switzer- 
land to the account of parties in Italy 
are twenty-five centimes (4.8 cents) for 
amounts up to 500 francs ($96.50), and 
five centimes (one cent) additional for 
each additional 100 francs ($19.30) or 
fraction thereof. These fees are 
charged to the postal check account of 
the party making the payments. A sim- 
ilar fee is charged by the Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana for payments to par- 
ties in Switzerland. 



BANK MERGER IN PROSPECT 

TT is rumored that Lloyds Bank is 
about to absorb the Wilts and Dor- 
set Banking Company. If this amal- 
gamation is carried out it will restore 
Lloyds Bank to the top of the list of 
banks in England, and, in fact, in the 
world. 

At the present time the biggest bank 
is the London City and Midland, whose 
“current deposit and other accounts” 
amounted at the end of March to about 
£94,000,000, as compared with Lloyds 
Bank’s total of about £91,000,000. 
The total deposits of the Wilts and 
Dorset Bank are about £12,000,000, 
and if the reported merger is effected 
it will raise the amount of Lloyds 
Bank’s deposits to w r ell over £100,000,- 
000. No other bank in the world, not 
even the Credit Lyonnais, can approach 
that total at present. 






THE WOMAN’S BANK IN BERLIN 

* I 'HE Woman’s Bank in Berlin, or, 
according to its German style, the 
Frauenbank, is a limited-liability com- 
pany w r hich was organized a few years 
ago as the Independent Women’s Bank- 
ing Association ; later the present name 
was adopted, and the concern w*as reg- 
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istered as an ordinary liability com- 
pany. Thus far the institution has 
not taken a place among the large 
financial organizations of Germany, al- 
though it appears to be doing a suc- 
cessful and growing business. It does 
a general banking business and, in ad- 
dition, furnishes advice in regard to 
estates, taxes and the renting of prop- 
erty. Legal advice of all kinds is fur- 
ished free of charge; stockholders are 
represented before the German authori- 
ties, and the bank's own notary pre- 
pares the various legal papers which 
may be required by members. 

More than a year ago the Frauen- 
bank had over 1,000 members, and it is 
understood that this number has in- 
creased substantially since that time. 
The shares have a nominal value of 
100 marks (23.80) and in 1912 paid 
a dividend of five per cent. The lia- 
bility of each shareholder is for 200 
marks per share in addition to the cost 
of the share itself. Membership is lim- 
ited to women. 

In the banking department interest 
on deposits is paid as follows: On 

open accounts with daily notice, three 
and one-half per cent.; with four 
weeks’ notice, three and three-quarters 
per cent. ; with three months’ notice, 
four per cent.; with six months’ notice, 
four and one-half per cent.; With one 
year’s notice, five per cent. At the 
close of the business year, December 
31, 1912, the total assets reported 

amounted to $61,039, and the liabilities 



included deposits to the total amount 
of $24,169; of the total deposits, 
$19,478 was subject to one year’s notice 
and paid five per cent, interest. 

Australasian 

COMMONWEALTH BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA 

T^HROUGH the courtesy of Mr. 

Denison Miller, Governor of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, the 
third aggregate balance-sheet of that 
institution has been received. It shows 
a footing of .£6,5 58,975. Profits for 
the last half-year were £l,547, which 
were added to £46,636 from last ac- 
count. 

This is a Government bank, with 
head office at Sydney, N. S. W., 
branches at several important points in 
Australia and agents and correspond- 
ents throughout the world. Its report 
shows deposits of £2,887,521 and in 
the savings department £3,782,818. 

* 

AUSTRALIAN COMMERCE IN 
1913 

* I ''HE course of the over-sea trade of 
A the Commonwealth in 1918, says 
the “Insurance and Banking Record,” 
proved as the year advanced to be 



Banco Agricola Comercial 

Established 1895 

SAN SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C. A. 

Authorized Capital, $5,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 

Reserve Fund, 100,000.00 Special Reserve Fund, 352,707.23 

DIRECTORS 

J. MAURICIO DIKE MIGUEi/yUDICE FRANCISCO DU ENA 8 

J. MAURICIO DUKE h. RAFAEL GCIROLA D. Manager, F. DREWS 

CORRESPONDENTS 

London: The Anglo-South American Bank. Ltd., with which is Incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America, Limited. Paris: Comptoir National d’Escompte de 

Paris; Perier & Cie. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg; Conrad Hlnrich Don- 

ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen; The Anglo-South American Bank. Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Espanol 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia — Calamarte & Cia. New York: G. Amslnck & Co.; Bloom 

Bros. San Francisco: The Anglo & London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 

Londres A Mexico. Guatemala: Banco Internacional. 
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rather more favorable than was at one 
time anticipated. The volume of im- 
portation shows no growth, but it has 
continued to be on an extremely liberal 
scale. On the other hand, exports of 
merchandise show a large increase, due 
chiefly to the pastoral and wheat-grow- 
ing industries. The slight excess of 
gross exports (inclusive of gold and 
specie) over imports (about a million 
and a quarter sterling) was not. how- 
ever, by any means sufficient to cover 
the obligations of the Commonwealth 
to the Mother Country for interest, 
etc., the amount of which may now be 
put at fifteen to sixteen millions sterl- 
ing per annum. The balance has been 
redressed by the exchange furnished 
bv the large borrowings of the Austra- 
lian Governments in London, any ne- 
cessity to export gold on a liberal scale 
thus being escaped. 

The gross values of imports and ex- 
ports for the year are compared with 
those for the two previous years in the 
accompanying table. 



satisfactory from the “balance of 
trade” point of view, Australia being 
heavily indebted to London. Importa- 
tion in 1913 continued, however, to be 
freely encouraged by the profuse Gov- 
ernment expenditure, which not only 
necessitated large imports of construc- 
tional material, but added considerably 
to the spending power of the people 
generally. 

NEW MANAGER OF THE BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA 

A FTER long service with the Bank 
of Australasia, Mr. O. C. Wil- 
liams, manager of the principal office in 
Sydney, N. S. W., retired and was suc- 
ceeded by J. P. Doyle, heretofore sub- 
manager at Sydney. The retirement of 
Mr. Williams was made the occasion 
of presentation of addresses and testi- 
monials on the part of the bank’s staff* 
and of the people of Sydney. Mr. Wil- 



Exports — 

Gold and specie (net, imports being deducted).. 
Merchandise 


1911 

. £10,077,505 
. 67,435,172 


1912 

£10,786,360 

66,634,490 


1913 

£2389,734 

73358,762 


Total 


. 77,493,162 


77,420,850 


76,948,496 


Imports — 

Merchandise 


. 64,99^,907 


76,483360 


*75,663,841 


Excess of exports over imports 


. 12,495,255 


937,400 


1.284,655 



*War vessels for the Commonwealth, valued at £2,495,000, not included. 



The excess of exports over imports 
for 1911 was nearly twelve and one- 
half millions sterling, but for 1912 it 
was less than a million, and for 1918 
rather over a million and a quarter. 

Excluding gold and specie the figures 
for the last three years are as stated 
herewith. 



liams has had some fifty years of bank- 
ing experience, and about forty years 
of this time has been with the Bank of 
Australasia. His retirement is owing 
to the fact that he is long past the cus- 
tomary age of withdrawal from active 
service. 

Mr. Doyle, who succeeds Mr. Williams 



1911 1912 1913 

Exports of merchandise £67,435,172 £66,634,490 £73,958,762 

Imports 64,997,907 76,483,360 75,663,841 



Excess of exports 2,437,265 

Excess of imports 9,848,870 1,705,079 



The large excess of imports of mer- 
chandise for 1912 has not been main- 
tained, but the 1918 position was not 



as manager of the Sydney office, has 
been many years associated with the 
bank as manager at various points, and 
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as sub-inspector, and for some five 
years sub-manager at Sydney. 

The head office of the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia is at 4 Threadneedle street, 
London. 

BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION DIS- 
APPEARING 

/GRADUALLY the place of the Aus- 
tralian bank-note is being taken 
by the Commonwealth issues. At the 
end of December last the total bank- 
note circulation outstanding was only 
£2.001,882. 

Asiatic 

BANK OF CHOSEN 

pORMERLY this institution was the 
**■ Bank of Korea. Its head office is 
at Seoul. The subscribed capital is 
10,000,000 yen, of which 7,500,000 
yen is paid up. The report for the 
half-year ended December 31 — which 
has just come to hand — shows that dur- 
ing the past year of operation branches 
were opened at Mukden, Dairen and 
Chang-chun, Manchuria. Net profits 
for the half-year were 247,392 yen. 
Total assets of the Bank of Chosen, 
December 31, 1913, were 62,155,042 
ven. 

@ 

Latin-America 

BANKING WITH SOUTH 
AMERICA 

ATTENTION is already being di- 
^ ** rected to South America as a 
promising held for the extension of our 
banking operations. The following on 
this subject was prepared by Richard 
S. Hawes, vice-president of the Third 
National Bank. St. Louis, and was first 
published in “The Coast Banker” of 
San Francisco: 

The interest now manifested in the 
Latin- American countries, especially 
those countries located in South Amer- 



D ^ — _ Established 

Dane© ae ^ *** 
“ Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLUSSER, Manager 

Authorized Capital 910,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid up 9,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 5,564,909.76 

Contingency Fund 1.600,000.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.; 

Messrs. J. & W. Sellgman & Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco. Cal.: The Anglo & London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Paris: 

Messrs, de Neufllze & Cle. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Buffer & Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Fillale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder & Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcla-Calamarte & Cla. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte & Cia. ; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credlto Italtano. 

Agencies in Guatemala, 

Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 

Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 

Pochuta Zacapa Esculntla 

Coatepeque Coban Ocos 

Retalhuleu 

General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 



ica, brings to our attention section 
twenty-five of the act establishing Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, which reads as 
follows: 

“Any national banking association 
possessing a capital and surplus of one 
million dollars or more may file appli- 
cation with the Federal Reserve Board 
upon such conditions and such require- 
ments as may be prescribed by said 
board for the purpose of securing 
authority to establish branches in for- 
eign countries or dependencies of the 
United States for the furtherance of 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to act, if required to do so, 
as fiscal agents of the United States.” 

This provision of the act empowers 
member banks of large capital to es- 
tablish branches in foreign countries, 
where the natural trade of the United 
States requires and necessitates the en- 
couragement of financial operations. 

At the present time our business in 
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Soutli America is conducted in an indi- 
rect and rather unsatisfactory way to 
the profit of the French. German and 
Italian bankers, and to the correspond- 
ing loss of our exporting firms. All 
business of this character which orig- 
inates in St. Louis, is handled by New 
York banks, and by them through the 
various branches of the large banks in 
the countries referred to. 

A bill of goods is sold by one of our 
merchants and a draft drawn with the 
bills of lading attached. This draft is 
naturally executed in dollars and cents, 
and upon its arrival in New York the 
bank at that point handling the trans- 
action receives a commission, and it is 
then forwarded to private bankers at 
the center upon which it is drawn, who 
in turn settle on the current money 
basis at the lowest possible rate. The 
private banker then remits to the New 
York correspondent and the draft is 
again converted into United States 
money at the highest rate, indicating 
a “shaving process** both ways on the 
proceeds of the sale by the St. Louis 
merchant. 

It is further the custom and practice 
of St. Louis exporters to sell their 
goods to large consumers only, and 
many of these gentlemen are directors 
of the branch banks of England, Ger- 
many or France. These directors do 
not hesitate to convey to their branches 
the trade secrets of the American ex- 
porter, and through the branches this 
information is transmitted to the ex- 



porters of the Fatherland. By these 
methods, you will see, frequent advan- 
tage is taken of our American goods. 

It is currently reported that a num- 
ber of the largest banks in New York 
are investigating conditions in South 
America, having in mind the establish- 
ing of branch banks as provided for in 
the section quoted. Since the New 
York banks are working tow r ard that 
end, should not the St. Ixmis institu- 
tions become active along the same 
lines for the advantages accruing to 
our merchants would be manifold. 

If, for instance, one of our large ex- 
porters had sold a bill of goods in Rio 
de Janeiro, he could at once deposit 
draft with the St. Louis bank, which 
in turn would send same direct to its 
branch there — the full transaction be- 
ing carried out in American money at 
the lowest discount, and without delay. 
Further, this branch bank could place 
at the disposal of our merchants ave- 
nues for obtaining correct information 
with regard to the credit situation of 
the various importers of South 
America. 

Take the reverse side of the ques- 
tion: We will assume that one of our 
large importers purchases some raw 
material. To handle this transaction 
now he is compelled to transmit the 
cash to South America, where it must 
be changed into the moneys of the ex- 
port country; thus the transaction is 
twice taxed, as above indicated. If a 
branch bank were established there the 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 

B8TABLISHID OCT. 1, 1893 

Capital paid ap, $2,000,000 Rasims, $090,482.70 Dspsslts, $8,094,046.00 

GENERAL. BANKING BU8INES8 TRANSACTED 



Principal Correspondents s — NEW TURK, National Park Bank, Meotxanlos A 
Metals National Bank; LONDON* Dreadner Bank, Credit Lyonnais; BERLIN, 
Deutsche Bank, Berliner Handels GeseUahaft; PARIS. Credit Lyonnais, Oomp- 
toir National d’Bsoomte; HAMBURG, Deutsche Bank Filiale Hamburg, Ootn- 
mars und Disoonto Bank; MADRID, Banco Hispano Americano, de 

Castilla; HABANA, Banco de la Habana. 



BODOLFO M. GARZA. Manager 



AMADOR PAS. 
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importer would step into his St. Louis 
bank, request them to transmit these 
funds, either by cable or letter; the 
branch bank in South America would 
pay the funds to the exporter there, 
with the least possible friction, and at 
the lowest cost. 

The development of South American 
trade has been very slow from the 
United States, and it is generally as- 
sumed that one of the reasons for this 
is the fact that the banking facilities 
are largely in the hands of foreigners, 
and that we have no financial represen- 
tation in those countries. 

The wonderful resources of South 
America are hardly appreciated. When 
wc consider the enormous area and the 
dense population of that continent, the 
steady and wonderful development of 
its cities and resources, it must impress 
us with the fact that as our produc- 
tions steadily increase a quick and con- 
venient avenue for the placing of these 
must be found, and with the continent 
at our door awaiting our friendly in- 
vasion there could be no more oppor- 
tune time than the present. 

Coincident with the establishing of 
branch banks in foreign lands, it might 
be w r ell at # this time to give considera- 
tion to the commercial methods pursued 
outside of our own country of issuing 
drafts upon which acceptance is made 
by bvonkers, and for which an immedi- 
ate discount market is always ready — 
commonly termed a “bill of exchange.” 

A law should be passed in the United 



States which would authorize the es- 
tablishing of what might be known as 
a “court of bills of exchange and ne- 
gotiable instruments,” similar to those 
in operation in England, where prompt 
action can be had upon bills of ex- 
change or notes, the payment of which 
has not been immediately made. 

The creation of such a court would 
at once establish on a firm footing a 
discount market. 

DUTCH BANK FOR SOUTH 
AMERICA 

'T'HE increasing investment of Dutch 
A capital in South American States, 
including land credit institutions, has 
led to the formation in Amsterdam of 
the Banco Holandes de la America del 
Sud (Hollandsche Bank voor Zuid- 
Amerika) for the purpose of conduct- 
ing banking operations in South Amer- 
ica. Among the promoters are the 
Rotterdam Bank Vereeniging of Am- 
sterdam, two private banking firms of 
The Hague and Rotterdam, respective- 
ly, and representatives of the Royal 
Dutch Lloyd Company and the Banque 
Hypothecate Hollandaise del Rio de 
la Plata. The capital of the bank, 
which is the first Dutch institution to 
devote itself exclusively to banking af- 



MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY. Ltd. 

AvanMa tan Franolaoa Ha. 12 

C I T Y OF MEXICO 

Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $100,000.00 

Members ef the Americas Beakers* Asseelatlem 
BIO. J. MoCARTY, President K. M. VAN ZANDT, Jr., Vice- Pres. I Mgr. 

H. C. HEAD, Cashier SHUR WELCH. Assistant Cashier. 

A Cooorel Baaklas BosImss Tnaoootod Forelgi Eiohoireo Bought aid Sold 
Tolographii Traatfon Lottore of Credit 

Ujumraessed eelleettes facilities. Cerrespsadeace sellolted. Accsssts ef Beaks, Beak 
ers, Merchants asd Individual* selicltsd. 
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EL BANCO UE GUATEMALA, GUATEMALA, C. A. 

(The building of the Bank of Guatemala is shown at the left.) 



fairs in South America, has been fixed 
at 10,000.000 florins ($1,020,000), of 
which 1.000,000 florins ($1,206,000) 
have been taken up by the promoters. 
The headquarters of the bank will be 
at Amsterdam, and the first branch is 
to be opened at Buenos Ayres. 



THE BANK OF GUATEMALA 

'T'HIS institution, located at Guate- 
A mala. Central America, has $2,- 
500,000 paid-up capital, $1,910,581 re- 
serve fund and $1,300,000 special re- 
serve fund. 

It has agencies in the important 



Pan-American 

Title Insurance Company, S. A. 

Head Office : Apertedo 39 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Branches: Tampico, Mexico: London, England, 25 Victoria 8t., 8. W. 

ROOMS 310-312, NO. 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
SUITE 859 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Chartered and equipped for all branches of title insurance and trust work 
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cities of the Republic of Guatemala, 
and correspondents throughout the 
leading foreign countries. 

Cuba 

NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 

/k DTHOUGH, on account of the low 
price of sugar, business conditions 
were less satisfactory than usual in 
Cuba for the year 1918, the National 
Bank of Cuba increased its deposits 
from $28,714,388.98 on December 81, 
1912, to $25,495,490.40 on December 
81, 1913. Deposits in the savings de- 
partment also increased in number and 
amount. The amount handled in the 



collection department aggregated in 
1918, $285,000,000, an increase of 
$18,000,000 over the preceding year. 

The regular eight per cent, dividend 
was paid and the surplus increased to 
$1,800,000, leaving $75,076 in the un- 
divided profits account. 

During the year three stories were 
added to the last extension of the head 
office, making the entire building of a 
uniform height of five stories. A new 
bank building at Manzanillo was com- 
pleted in September. New branches 
were established at Guanajay and 
Guira de Melena. 

As per the statement of December 
81 last, the capital, surplus and profits 
of the National Bank of Cuba were 
$6,575,076; deposits, $25,495,400, and 
total resources, $40,551,441. 



m 

Federal Reserve Board 



^\N May 4 it was announced from 
Washington that President Wilson 
had asked the following-named gentle- 
men to accept appointments as mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board pro- 
vided for in the new Fedreal Reserve 
Act: 

GOVERNOR. 

RICHARD OLNEY of Boston, lawyer, 
formerly Secretary of State. 

MEMBERS. 

ADOLPH CASPAR MILLER of Berke- 
ley, Cal., educator and economist, now 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. 

PAUL M. WARBURG of New York, 
banker, member of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. 



W. P. G. HARDING of Birmingham, 
Ala., banker, president First National 
Bank of Birmingham. 

HARRY A. WHEELER of Chicago, 
banker, former president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States and for- 
mer president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, vice-president Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Should these five accept the Federal Re- 
serve Board will be composed in addition 
of the following: 

MEMBERS EX-OFFICIO. 

WILLIAM G. McADOO of New York, 
Secretary of the Treasury and chairman 
ex-officio of the board. 

JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS of Rich- 
mond, Comptroller of the Currency and 
member ex-officio of the board. 




esteem anything as of advantage to 
that shall make thee break thy word or 
lose thy self-respect. Marcus Aurelius. 



TV TEVER 
A * thee 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to airl Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send U* Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— At the date of going to press with this 
issue of The Bankers Magazine., two im- 
portant bank mergers are reported as 
pending — the National Nassau Bank with 
the Irving National, and the Fourth Na- 
tional with the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional. These reports had not been con- 
firmed at the time this was written. 

— A. K. De Guiseard recently completed 
fifty years of service with the American 
Exchange National Bank. The event was 
marked by a banquet, given at the instance 
of Lewis L. Clarke, president of the bank. 
Mr. Guiseard began his service with the 
032 



bank on April 20, 1864, and was successiveh 
promoted through various responsible posi- 
tions to the office of assistant cashier. 

At the banquet there were present the 
clerks and officers of the bank. It was 
noted that six of the officers, in addition to 
Mr. Guiseard, had been with the bank for 
periods from twenty -one to forty-nine years. 

Mr. Guiseard was presented with a hand- 
some gold watch as an evidence of the es- 
teem in which lie is held by his associates. 

— The Lincoln Trust Company now occu- 
pies its new home at 204 Fifth avenue, the 
building being devoted entirely to the com- 
pany’s use. 

— In connection with the recent announce- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Organization 
Committee, it is interesting to compare the 
probable size of these new banks with some 
of the large New York banks and trust 
companies. 

For instance, the capital of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York city, which will 
be the largest of all the Federal Reserve 
Banks, will, on the basis of the six per cent, 
subscription from the member banks, be a 
little over $20,000,000, while the capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of several New 
York institutions are considerably in excess 
of these figures. The National City Bank, 
for example, has a total of $58,000,000, and 
the National Bank of Commerce, $42,000,- 
000. The Bankers Trust Company, the sec- 
ond largest trust company in the city, has a 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$24,800,000, and the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, the largest of this class of institu- 
tions in the United States, has over $33,- 
000,000, or more than $13,000,000 larger 
than the Federal Reserve institution. If 
but fifty per cent, of the capitalization of 
the Federal Reserve Bank is called for, as 
provided for in the act, the difference be- 
tw'een these institutions will, of course, be 
even greater, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in that event having a paid-in 
capital of only $10,000,000. 

— The Nassau National Bank of Brook- 
lyn now occupies its new hanking rooms in 
the Terminal Building, recently completed, 
at the corner of Court and Joralemon 
streets. 

— A map of the country, showing the 
boundaries of Reserve Districts and loca- 
tion of Federal Reserve Banks, has been 
prepared and sent out by the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of this city. 
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A SPECIAL INCOME TAX RECORD 

The Baker-Vawter Standard Stock Form COUPON RECORD is designed with the 
view to creating a complete segregated record of all coupons handled. 

Provision is made for correcting entries where the tax was deducted, when it should 
not have been — or where the tax was not deducted, when it should have been. 

Adapted for use in all Banks and Trust Companies handling coupons. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 

Bank Accounting Systems Steel Filing Sections 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN HOLYOKE, MASS. 

Offices In all principal cities — salesmen everywhere 



— George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., who recently 
resigned as superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, has been elected 
president of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Van Tuyl has had wide and 
important experience as a banker. At the 
time of his appointment as Bank Superin- 
tendent he was president of the Albany 
Trust Company and a director of the First 
National Bank of Albany, as well as of 
other banks and financial corporations. 

— The Guaranty Trust Company on April 
7 completed its first year in its new build- 
ing at 140 Broadway, having removed from 
its former location at 28 Nassau street on 
April 7, 1913. 

During the year this company has expe- 
rienced a remarkable growth. Its deposits 
one year ago were $161,000,000 and now 
they are approximately $200,000, 000, while 
the total assets in the same period have 
grown from $220,000,000 to $265,000,000. 






Philadelphia 

— Charles H. Harding is a new vice- 
president of the Bank of North America. 

— Charles S. Cal well, president of the 
Com Exchange National Bank, has been 
elected a member of the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing-House Committee, succeeding Francis 
B. Reeves, resigned. 

© 



Pittsburgh 

— On April '27 the First-Second National 
Bank, which has been closed for some time, 
reopened for business. The statement shows 
$4,000,000 capital, $950,000 surplus, $16,111,- 
366 of demand deposits and $5,171,676 of 



one year’s time deposits, and $28,641,840 of 
assets, of which $13,705,155 is in cash. 

Officers of the reorganized bank are: 
Chairman of board, J. B. Finley; president, 
Lawrence E. Sands; vice-president and 
cashier, Frank F. Brooks; assistant cashier, 
Clyde C. Taylor; assistants to president, 
James M. Young and Thomas C. Griggs; 
manager foreign department, William F. 
Benkiser; assistant manager foreign de- 
partment, W. J. Frank. 

— Stockholders of the Union National 
Bank are to vote on May 25 on a proposal 
to increase the capital of the bank from 
$600,000 to $2,000,000. 

— President McCarter of the Fidelity 
Trust Company, Newark, N. J., recently 
announced that employees of that company 
would be presented with an insurance policy 
equal to one year’s salary, payable at death 
of the beneficiary, the insurance to continue 
in force during the time the employee re- 
mains with the company, the premium to be 
paid by the company. 

— Eugene Lamb Richards, Jr., has been 
appointed superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, to succeed 
George C. Van Tuyl, resigned. Mr. Rich- 
ards is a graduate of Yale University and 
has served as Deputy Attorney-General ot 
the State of New York. 

— Washington, D. C., will have a larger 
banking house than any of the many costly 
structures which it already has in the finan- 
cial district when the new home of the Na- 
tional Savings and Trust Company is 
erected upon the bank’s present site at Fif- 
teenth street and New York avenue north- 
west. William H. Walker, Walter C. Cle- 
phane and Frank W. Stone, constituting the 
building committee, have awarded the con- 
struction contract for the new building, 
which will be five stories aqd- will cost 
Digitized by 633 Dogie 





Capital ■ $6,000,000 
Surplus - $6,000,000 
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^300,000. Its construction will be begun 
immediately. 

— Bankers of Essex County, X. J., met at 
Newark recently and formed the Essex 
County Bankers’ Association. Resolutions 
were adopted in regard to pending legisla- 
tion respecting regulation of interlocking 
directorates, and condemning the action of 
the Federal Reserve Organization Commit- 
tee in placing the Essex county banks in 
the Philadelphia Federal Reserve District. 
They desire to be a part of the New York 
district, on account of greater convenience 
and present business relations. 

— Rochester (X. Y.) Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking held its an- 
nual meeting in the Hotel Rochester, April 
21. The following officers were elected: 



President, Fred D. Whitney ; vice-presi- 
dent, Harry H. Edgerton; secretary, FayE. 
Wright, and treasurer, Edwin G. Kaelber. 
The executive committee is Arthur H. I^au- 
terbach and William H. Stackel. Fred D. 
Whitney was appointed delegate to the na- 
tional convention to be held in Dallas, 
Texas, with Charles W. Coveil as alternate. 

William J. Simmers’ illustrated talk on 
check raising was a feature of the evening. 
Following the business meeting luncheon 
was served. 

— An opinion has been given by the At- 
torney-General of New York to the effect 
that trust companies in that State are not 
authorized to establish branches in places 
other than those included in the certificate 
of incorporation or charter. 
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NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 



— John R. McVey has been elected presi- 
dent of the Old South Trust Company; 
Francis L. Daly and Sidney S. Conrad, vice- 
presidents, and Robert H. Bean of the 
National Union Bank and president of the 
Boston Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, has been elected treasurer. 

— The Merchants National Bank is now 
fully installed in its new ten-story building 
at 28 State street, occupying the first floor, 
mezzanine, part of the second floor and the 
entire basement, the remainder of the build- 
ing being devoted to offices. 



— Consolidation of the National Bank of 
Commerce with the Merchants National 



Bank wras recently announced. This will at 
present result in no change in the capital of 
the Merchants National, but the deposits 
will be materially increased — the total being 
around *$44,000,000. 
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— About 100 merchants gave a banquet 
at the Algonquin Club recently, to mark the 
opening of the new Merchants National 
Bank building, Eugene V. R. Thayer, presi- 
dent of the bank, being the guest of honor. 
Hon. George von L. Meyer was toastmas- 
ter. The guests included a number of city 
bankers and other bank officers from out of 
town. 

— Max Mitchell succeeds Silas Pierce as 
president of the Cosmopolitan Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Pierce becoming chairman of the 
executive committee. 

— The handsome new bank building of the 
First Ward National Bank of East Boston 
is now open and being used by the institu- 
tion. It is located at the corner of Merid- 
ian and Maverick streets. Colonel George 
W. Moses, who is president, has received 
many congratulations on the fine new' home 
of the bank. 

— At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Clearing-House Association, April 13, Man- 
ager C. A. Ruggles presented a report 
showing that the exchanges for the past 
year were $7,953,641,1 14- — a slight loss com- 
pared with the preceding year, which was 
a record year. These officers were re- 
elected: President, Thomas P. Beal, presi- 
dent Second National; secretary, Charles P. 
Blinn, Jr., vice-president National Union 
Bank. The clearing-house committee will 
consist of Chairman Alfred L. Riplev, vice- 
president Merchants National; William A. 
Gaston, president National Shawmut; Dan- 
iel G. Wing, president First National; 
Philip Stockton, president Old Colony Trust 
Companv; Thomas P. Beal, president Sec- 
ond National. 

© 

— Stockholders of the Stoughton (Mass.) 
Trust Company had a banquet at the City 
Club, Boston, on the evening of April 13. 
President Guy A. Ham, reciting the story 
of the company’s three years' progress, said 



that at the time of organization he was told 
that the company might consider itself for- 
tunate if it succeeded in getting $100,000 
of deposits. On September 1, 1911, the de- 
posits were $63,538, and April 7 last, $579,- 
117. In the same time the number of ac- 
counts in the savings department has in- 
creased from 130 to 1,153 and in the com- 
mercial department from seventy-six to 593. 

— Flans have been completed for the new 
eight-story building for the First-Bridge- 
port National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 

— Last month the Amoskeag National 
Bank and the Amoskeag Savings Bank of 
Manchester, N. H., moved into the Amos- 
keag Bank Building, which is modern and 
thoroughly equipped for the safe, comfort- 
able and convenient handling of the large 
business of these two institutions. 

— Howard Pepper of the Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence, R. I., has been re- 
elected president of the Bank Clerks’ Mu- 
tual Benefit Association of that city. Dur- 
ing the year the association paid out death 
benefits of $1,800, and the assets were shown 
to be $66,939.62, a gain of $5,270.09 for the 
year. 

— Friends of the Malden (Mass.) Trust 
Company inspected the fine new building of 
that institution on the evening of April 3. 
The exterior construction is of granite, 
marble and brick, the land, building and 
equipment representing an outlay of about 
$75,000. The Malden Trust Company 
was incorporated in 1896. Its capital is 
$100,000; surplus and profits, $163,318, and 
deposits, $2,494,541. Elmore E. Locke is 
president. 

— The State Trust Company, Augusta, 
Me., is now in its new quarters in the 
Allen Building. In the main banking room, 
the directors’ room and the large vault are 
seen evidences of modern ideas in bank con- 
struction. 

The State Trust Company opened for 
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business August 11, 1906, with the late Hon. 
John F. Hill as its first president, and since 
that time has enjoyed a steady growth, 
until it is now rated with the most substan- 
tial in the State. The present officers are: 
President, Thomas J. Lynch; vice-presi- 
dents, John E. Liggett and George W. 
Vickery; treasurer, George C. Libby; as- 
sistant treasurer, Thomas H. Bodge. 

— Not only does the Athol (Mass.) Na- 
tional Bank gain a modern and complete 
banking home by its removal on April 18 
into the bank’s new building, but it likewise 
comes into a more central business loca- 
tion, the centre of the town having changed 
since the bank was established. The new 
building is attractive, affording ample 
space for the public and for the bank’s 
staff, besides a woman’s room, directors’ 
room, safe deposit vaults and consultation 
room — all embodying approved ideas in re- 
gard to taste, convenience and safety. 

Thomas H. Goodspeed has been president 
of the bank since its organization. Percy 
F. Spencer is cashier. 

© 

SOUTHERN STATES 

— President W. P. G. Harding of the 
First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala., 
recently sent out a card announcing the 
thirtieth anniversary of that institution. 

— Consolidation of the Bank of Norfolk, 
Va., with the Seaboard National Bank of 
Norfolk is reported, the capital of the last- 
named bank being increased from $200,000 
to $300,000. 

— At a recent meeting of the Correspond- 
ence Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, in New York, C. W. Beerbower, 
auditor of the National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va., and a well-known authority 
on practical banking subjects, was electee! 
a vice-president and director of the chapter. 

6.S0 



— More business makes it expedient for 
the First National Bank, Miami, Florida, to 
reconstruct its building, a modern burglar- 
proof vault constituting an important fea- 
ture of the improvement. 

—It is announced that the People’s Bank, 
Miami, Florida, will put up a five or six- 
story concrete building, to cost about 
$ 100 , 000 . 

—The practical interest which bankers are 
showing in matters relating to the market- 
ing of farm products is well illustrated by 
the following from the Mercedes, Texas, 
correspondence of the Houston “Chronicle”’ 
under date of April 10: 

“An enthuiastic meeting of the Rio 
Grande Valley Bankers’ Association and 
representatives of the Progressive League 
of Southwest Texas was held in this city, in 
the Hidalgo County directors’ room. 

“The meeting was called for the purpose 
of considering the proposition of a unit 
marketing system for the products of farm- 
ers, as advocated through the press of the 
valley recently by Colonel Alba Hey wood of 
San Benito, who was so pleased with the 
results of a mass meeting held several 
weeks ago, attended by farmers, bankers 
and business men from all points of the val- 
ley and at which the principal shippers of 
cabbage and other truck agreed to work to- 
gether to the end that the farmer would get 
better prices for his truck, that he is not 
only convinced that the unit marketing sys- 
tem means the salvation of truck growers* of 
the valley, but also that such a system can 
be established at this time. 

“The valley bankers were instrumental 
in getting the three principal selling agen- 
cies together on the cabbage proposition and 
realize the necessity of a unit marketing 
system, which will take care of principal 
selling agencies now operating in the valley 
and at the same time give the farmers an 
organization through which their products 
can be marketed at much better advantage. 

“At the meeting resolutions were passed 
unanimously indorsing the^unit marketing 
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system and circulars will be sent to every 
farmer, merchant and business man in the 
valley within the next few days preparatory 
to calling mass meetings, at which the mat- 
ter will be discussed and preparations for 
the organization made.” 

— At a cost of over $60,000 the People’s 
Bank , Savannah, Ga., has enlarged and 
-otherwise improved its building. 

— The branch of the Citizens and South- 
ern Bank of Savannah, Ga., located at Lib- 
erty and Montgomery streets, in that city, 
will be improved by constructing an addi- 
tion with thirty feet frontage and will be 
six stories — the same as the present build- 
ing. This enlargement follows upon an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous record made by the 
branch bank. 

— At the recent convention of Group 3 of 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association, held in 
Atlanta, T. J. Simpson, vice-president of 
the Exchange National Bank of Home, was 
elected president, and it was decided to 
hold next year’s convention of the group at 
Rome. 

— Friends of Captain John H. Leathers, 
president of the Louisville National Bank- 
ing Company, gave him a banquet at the 
Galt House on the evening of April 27 , in 
commemoration of his seventy -third birth- 
day. 

— Atlanta, Ga., and Richmond, Va., 
which have been designated as points at 
w’hich Federal Reserve Banks are to be lo- 
cated, were recently added also to the list 
of national bank reserve cities. 

— An enlargement in the quarters of the 
Bank of Commerce aird Trusts, Richmond, 
has been made by acquiring an adjoining 
building. 

— Louisiana bankers, at the convention of 
their State association on April 14 and 15, 
•adopted resolutions favoring the designa- 



tion of New Orleans as a Federal Reserve 
city. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Andrew Querbes, Shreveport; 
vice-president, L. M. Pool, New Orleans; 
secretary, L. O. Broussard, Abbeville; 
treasurer, A. T. Kahn, Shreveport. 

— George W. Rogers, cashier of the Bank 
of Commerce, Little Rock, was elected pres- 
ident of the Arkansas Bankers’ Association, 
at the recent convention. Robert E. Waite 
was re-elected secretary. 

— Richmond, Va., banks are preparing to 
celebrate in an appropriate manner the 
opening of the Federal Reserve Bank in 
that city. 

— The First National Bank of Commerce 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., gives this illustration 
of its gain in deposits: 



March 31. 1889 $165,310.24 

March 31, 1904 726.724.62 

March 31. 1909 1.313.822.66 

March 31. 1914 1,952. 853. 93 



F. W. Foote, active vice-president of this 
bank, was recently endorsed by the Sixth 
District Mississippi Bankers' Association as 
a director of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

— The Birmingham (Ala.) Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank now reports $600,000 earned sur- 
plus on its capital of $500,000 and $85,551 
undivided profits. Deposits on April 14 
were $5,915,413 
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— Some changes have taken place late- 
ly in the officers of the First National Hank 
of Key West, Florida. George L. Lowe, 
cashier, died recently and was succeeded by 
K. H. Kemp. Charles A. Collins, assistant 
cashier, resigned. The present official staff 
consists of: George W. Allen, president; 
G. Bowne Patters jn, vice-president; R. H. 
Kemp, cashier; J. F. Vhrbach, assistant 
cashier. 



WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— The new building of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank has opened its 
doors to office tenants. Later the bank named, 
the Continental Trust and Savings Bank 
and the Hibernian Banking Association will 
ali be housed in this magnificent structure, 
which was described and illustrated in this 
Magazine several months ago. 

— Five hundred thousand dollars has been 
transferred from the undivided profits to the 
surplus account of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, making the surplus, $2,- 
000,000. 

— Solon A. Smith succeeds his father, the 
late Byron L. Smith, as president of the 
Northern Trust Company. He was elected 
assistant cashier in 1901 and second vice- 
president in 1905. 

— Directors of the National City Bank 
voted recently to transfer $250,000 from un- 
divided profits to surplus account, making 
the latter $750,000. 

— The State Commercial and Savings 
Bank has been granted permission to or- 
ganize with $200,000 capital. 

— William G. Schroeder has resigned as 
vice-president of the Continental and Com- 
088 



mercial National Bank and will make his 
home in Southern California. Mr. Schroe- 
der w'as seriously hurt in a railway accident 
several years ago, since which time his 
health has been somewhat impaired. 

— The Celtic Trust and Savings Bank, 
capital, $1,000,000, and surplus, $250,000, is 
in process of organization here. 

— Removal of the I^a Salle Street Trust 
and Savings Bank was made April 20 to 
the new quarters in the bank's own building 
at La Salle and Quincy streets. 

The new building w'as purchased by the 
bank at a cost of $500,000 from the Far- 
well Trust Company. The new quarters of 
tlie bank, which have been fitted up at a 
large additional cost, include the ground 
floor, where the main part of the bank is 
established; the second floor, where the 
trust department and clerical forces are lo- 
cated, and the basement, wdiere large safe 
deposit vaults have been installed. 

The La Salle Street Trust and Savings 
Bank, formerly a national bank, but changed 
to a State institution over a year ago, has 
showm marked growth in the last couple of 
years, its deposits doubling, and in the last 
report to the State Auditor, under date of 
April 4, that item showed $5,390,000. Tbe 
bank’s capital is $1,000,000 and its surplus 
and undivided profits around $350,000. 

As a mark of recent success the directors 
began the payment of dividends on the 
stock by declaring the first quarterly pay- 
ment of one and one-quarter per cent., thus 
placing the shares on a five per cent, annual 
basis. 



— The Guarantee Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, a new State bank to be located in the 
loop district, has been authorized by the 
State Auditor. The organizers of the* bank 
are William B. Austin, former president of 
the Hamilton Club; Medill McCormick, 
western manager for the Progressive party 
in the last national campaign ; Albert J. 
Hopkins, former Republican Senator; Ru- 
dolph C. Keller, vice-president and former 
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cashier of the Colonial Trust and Savings 
Company; John A. Gauger, lumberman, and 
George T. Buckingham, lawyer. 

M. B. Orde, treasurer of the Chicago City 
Railways Company, and representatives of 
State street and stockyards interests, will 
be members of the board of directors with 
the organizers, according to Mr. Austin. 
Mr. Keller will be president and Mr. Austin 
vice-president and chairman of the board of 
directors. 

In addition to the capital stock of $750,- 
000 there will be a surplus of $250,000. 
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—The Guardian Trust Company, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, has been organized 
here, taking over the business of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company. 

— Edward B. Pryor, prominent in rail- 
way and other corporation affairs, succeeds 
the late John H. McCluney as president of 
the State National Bank. 

— Two vice-presidents and an assistant 
bond officer were elected by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company at the board meet- 
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VICE-PRESIDENT AND TRUST OFFICER MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST CO. 



ing, April 22. Frederick Vierling, who will 
also retain his present title of trust officer, 
and William McChesney Martin, formerly 
assistant trust officer, become vice-presi- 
dents. Both have been connected with the 
institution for many years. John H. Long- 
mire, who was elected assistant bond of- 
ficer, has been with the company’s bond de- 
partment since 1908. All three are lawyers. 

Mr. Vierling was born and educated in 
St. Louis and has served the Mississippi 
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Valley Trust Company since 1891, the year 
following its organization. He is an A. B. 
of the Benton College of Law, a Mason and 
a member of the St. Louis and American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. Martin is known as an authority on 
hanking law and banking practice. He has 
been with the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany for fourteen years and has been secre- 
tary to the president, safe deposit officer, 
assistant bond officer and assistant trust of- 
ficer. 

Mr. Longmire is a native of Hicksville, 
New r York. He came to St. Louis in 1901 
and is a graduate of the St. Ixmis Univer- 
sity Law School. 

— Missouri bankers hold their twenty- 
fourth annual convention in this city, be- 
ginning May 18. Festus J. Wade, president 
of the Mercantile Trust Company and of 
the St. Louis Clearing-House Association, 
will welcome the visiting bankers. 

— Following are some of the banks that 
have recently had the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis designated as reserve agent: 
First National Bank, Huntsville, Ark.; 
First National Bank, Nebo, III.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Ottumwa, Iowa; First Nation- 
al Bank, Collins, Miss.; First National 
Bank, Corinth, Miss.; Citizens National 
Bank, Corinth, Miss.; First National Bank, 
Canton, Ohio; Farmers National Bank. 
Beggs, Okla.; First National Bank, Ripley, 
Tenn. ; First National Bank, Selmer, Tenn.; 
Colorado National Bank, Colorado City, 
Texas. 

© 



—On March 23, 1864, the First National 
Bank of Canton, 111., w'as organized, and 
the semi-centennial of this event was ob- 
served by the publication of a full-page 
advertisement in the Canton “Daily Regis- 
ter,” illustrated with exterior and interior 
views of the bank, and showing the institu- 
tion's history in a brief and striking form. 
The bank has had a steady growth, and 
since 1900, especially, has added largely to 
its deposit totals. 

— Preparatory to the construction of its 
new bank and office building, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., removed 
into temporary quarters, in the course of 
its journey carrying tons of gold and silver 
coin and a “cord” of notes and bills, be- 
sides “bales” of valuable securities. 

The old building is already being torn 
down to make way for the new structure — 
which is to be a skyscraper. 



— The banks of Ardmore, Oklahoma, are 
actively entering into a campaign for the 
location of a branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas, Texas. Ardmore is located 
hi the centre of the great cotton and grain 
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growing and live stock section of the State. 
Quite recently an oil field has opened up to 
the west of Ardmore, which gives promise 
of being one of the greatest pools in the 
country. The banks of Ardmore are now 
enjoying great prosperity and the bank de- 
posits have increased over a half million 
dollars as a direct result of the oil de- 
velopment. 

— How the average size of the State banks 
of Minnesota has grown since 1911 is inter- 
estingly shown in the accompanying letter 
and statements from Hon. Kelsey S. Chase, 
superintendent of the Banking Department 
of that State: 

“On January 7, 1911, there were 696 
State banks, and the average bank statement 
has been ascertained by dividing each item 
in the tabulated statement compiled from 
all of the bank reports of that day, by the 
number of banks. 

“On March 4, 1914, there were 827 banks, 
and the average statement is ascertained in 
the same way. 

“You will, of course, know that although 
the number of banks has increased 131, still 
the size of the banks has also increased and 
the average deposit in the State banks is 
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now over $180,000, as compared with ap- 
proximately $150,000 of a little over three 
years ago. Cash assets have likewise in- 
creased approximately thirty-five per cent, 
and overdrafts have decreased about thirty- 
five per cent. 

“The holdings of bonds and securities 
have increased and the investment in bank- 
ing house, furniture and fixtures is slightly 
more for average banks than it was, in spite 
of the fact that the investment in furniture 
and fixtures has been constantly charged 
down by most banks during the past three 
years. This indicates clearly that the State 
banks are investing in more substantial 
banking houses. It is gratifying to know 
that the holdings of other real estate by the 
banks is only about two-thirds of what it 
was three years ago. 

“Although many of the banks which have 
been organized during the past three years 
were capitalized at $10,000, still the average 
capital stock is a larger amount than it was 
in 1911. The surplus fund is substantially 
greater. The undivided profits account in 
January, 1911, you will notice, is somewhat 
larger than the same account in March, 
1914, but this is accounted for by the fact 
that the statement of January 7, 1911, was 
made before many banks had declared divi- 
dends. As a matter of fact, the undivided 
profits account in the State Imnks of Min- 
nesota actually runs larger today than it 
did three years ago.” 

Statement of the condition of the average 
State bank in Minnesota at close of business 
on January 7, 1911: 

RESOURCES. 



Loans am] discounts $ 

Overdrafts 

Ronds and securities 

Ranking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate 

Due from banks $19,986.76 

('ash on hand 7.069.87 

Total cash assets $27,0.76.63 



Checks and cash Items 



LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $19,1 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, net 2,1 

Notes rediscounted and bills payable 
(including certificates for money 
borrowed) lj 



Dividends unpaid 

Deposits subject to check. 

Demand certificates 

Certified checks 

Cashier's checks 

Due to banks 



$143.76 

50,078.48 

1,158.87 

50.63 

2,218.17 

3.158.43 



Total immediate liabilities $56,808.34 
Time certificates 93,365.57 



Total deposits 

Other liabilities 



..$150,173.91 150.173.91 
178.96 



Total $1 77.954.70 

Statement of the condition of the average 
State bank in Minnesota at close of business 
on March 4, 1914: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $164,907.94 

Overdrafts 619.76 

Bonds and securities 6,058.74 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 5,778.10 

Other real estate 1,137.66 

Due from banks $31,062.07 

(’ash on hand 7.116.97 



. . $38,179.04 38,179.04 

1.117.22 



Total cash assets 

Checks and cash items 



Total $217,798.46 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $19,351.87 

Surplus fund 6.392.6S 

Undivided profits, net 1,453.23 

Notes rediscounted and bills payahje 
(including certificates for money 

borrowed) 919.91 

Dividends unpaid $28.03 

Deposits subject to check. 57,110.37 

Demand certificates 821.19 

Certified checks 125.23 

Cashier's checks 3.088.10 

Due to banks 4.545.13 



Total immediate liabilities. $65,718.03 

Savings deposits 12.539.77 

Time certificates 111,199.18 

Total deposits $189,457.00 189,457.00 

Other liabilities 223.80 

Total $217,798.46 
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— Hon. Kelsey Chase has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota State Bank- 
ing Department to become president of the 
new People's Bank of St. Paul. 

— Wyoming bankers will hold their sixth 
annual convention at Thermopolis, August 
12 and 13. 

— At Topeka, Kansas, the Central Trust 
Company has been chartered with $100,000 
capital. It will be located in the building 
with the Central National Bank and will be 
under the same management as that institu- 
tion. 

— Wisconsin bankers are arranging to or- 
ganize a company for handling mortgages 
based on the farm lands of that State. 

— The Iowa Loan and Trust Company of 
De.s Moines — which is one of the old and suc- 
cessful farm loan companies of the West — 
recently moved into new rooms in the Hip- 
pee Building. 

— A ten-story building is being put up by 
the American Trust and Savings Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

— Kansas has 927 State and private banks 
and trust companies, with deposits of $107,- 
960,201. Their legal reserve is 31.3 percent. 

— The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Leeds, North Dakota, reported to the State 
Bank Examiner on March 4: Capital, $25,- 
000; surplus, $12,500; deposits, $219,417.35. 
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E. R. Reitsch is president; M. L. Strong, 
vice-president; F. E. Wood, cashier, and 
Sidney C. Host, assistant cashier. 

— Montana bankers will hold the annual 
convention of their association at Butte, 
August 20, 21 and 22. 

— Prosperity in the business of the Sil- 
ver Bow National Bank of Butte, Mont., 
has caused that bank to begin the remodel- 
ling of its banking rooms, the improvements 
including a new front of granite and terra 
cotta, stronger vaults and a general rear- 
rangement of the interior. 

— Reports to the Denver “Times’’ from 
bankers in several sections of Colorado in- 
dicate that the crop outlook is unusually 
promising. An increased acreage of the 
principal crops is reported, and as the 
snowfall during the winter afforded plenty 
of protection and moisture, the crop pros- 
pects are excellent. 



— The People's State Bank of Detroit, 
which recently increased its capital and 
now has $2,000,000 capital, $2,0 00,000 sur- 
plus and more than $1,000,000 undivided 
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profits, and which operates twelve branches 
and has more than $45,000,000 total re- 
sources, will make an important addition 
soon to its beautiful building, the result 
being show’n in the accompanying illustra- 



tion. George H. Russel, one of the popu- 
lar ex-presidents of the American Bankers* 
Association, is president of this bank. 



— From the “Wisconsin Banker’* is taken 
the following concise story of the growth 
of the State banks of Wisconsin, the infor- 
mation being gleaned from the Bank Com- 
missioner’s report: 



Number of Total 



Year banks assets 

1903 374 $ 90 , 164,209 

1904 372 90 , 469,989 

1905 390 * 99 , 629.048 

1906 406 114 , 308.381 

1907 429 124 . 323.751 

1908 450 124 . 845.425 

1909 473 140 , 155.455 

1910 510 162 . 125.649 

1911 573 186 , 003.546 

1912 607 209 , 037.498 

1913 642 230 , 073,789 

1914 650 233 , 699,232 



— An important bank merger recently oc- 
curred at Kansas City, Mo., the National 
Bank of the Republic uniting with the Na- 
tional Reserve Bank. William Huttig, here- 
tofore president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, becomes president of the 
National Reserve Bank, and J. T. M. John- 
ston goes from the presidency of the Na- 
tional Reserve to chairmanship of the board 
of directors. The National Reserve Bank 
takes possession of the new building com- 
pleted a short time ago by the National 
Bank of the Republic; capital will be $1,- 
200,000; surplus, $200,000, and deposits 
about $12,000,000. 



— The Merchants Bank of Denver, Col., 
has moved into new quarters in the E. & C. 
Building. 



— The First National Bank of Pueblo, 
Col., recently removed into its fine new 
banking home at the corner of Fifth and 
Main streets. Some four or five thousand 
visitors inspected the handsome new quar- 
ters on the evening of April 11. 



Wanted 
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vestors in manufacturing and mercantile 
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— North Dakota bankers will hold their 
twelfth annual convention at Williston, July 
1 and 2, and will discuss “Good Roads,” 
“Bank Advertising,” “Dairying and Stock 
Raising” and “Guaranty of Bank Deposits.” 

— Construction has been begun on the new 
building at Rock Island, 111., for the Cen- 
tral Trust and Savings Bank and the Rock 
Island National Bank. Besides providing 
ample room for these institutions, four 
floors will be given over to offices. 

— On May 1 the Commercial National 
Bank succeeded the Commercial Trust and 
Savings Bank at Great Falls, Montana, the 
capital being raised from $150,000 to $200,- 
000. L. H. Hamilton is president; H. J. 
Skinner, vice-president; M. Skinner, cashier, 
and R. L. Henderson, assistant cashier. 

— Albert H. Turrittin, a banker of ability 
and experience, has been appointed State 
Banking Superintendent, succeeding Kelsey 
Chase, who resigned to become president of 
the new People’s Bank of St. Paul. 

— Late in March the annual convention of 
the Reserve City Bankers’ Association was 
held at Cincinnati. After discussing the 
new Federal Reserve act resolutions were 
adopted commending Jhe new law and 
pledging support to it. 

Edward A. Seiter, vice-president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank of Cincinnati, 
was chosen president of the association. 
Thomas HiUlt, cashier National Bank of 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE sre sssursd of a bona fids circula- 
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at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication 



Commerce, Baltimore, was elected vice- 
president. 

Next year’s convention will he held at 
Louisville. 



PACIFIC STATES 



— Bankers from a number of Pacific 
States and other portions of the country 
were recently the guests of the Spokane 
Clearing-House Association at a banquet in 
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the noted Davenport restaurant. T. H. 
Brewer, president of the Spokane Clearing- 
House Association, was toastmaster, and 
Joseph Chapman, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, 
was the guest of honor. Here are some of 
the things he said, as reported in “The 
Commercial West”: 

“There are more cranks and ‘half-bakes* 
in the country to-day than ever before. 
They are continually talking of their rights, 
but doing absolutely nothing about their 
duty. 

“Rights nre something you can get up on 
a platform and talk about. Duty is some- 
thing you have to do, and there is no hand 
to applaud. What the West needs is more 
men and more bankers to do their duty. It 
will not do for a banker to live in such a 
way that when he dies people w r ill say: 
‘There goes another old moneybags. God 
rest his soul ! He never did anything for 
this community.' 

“The territory from Minnesota to Puget 
Sound has one-fifth the land area of the 
United States and one-sixth the tillable 
land, but we are still a young country west 
of the Mississippi River. In the last twenty 
years we have seen some wonderful things. 
MV have seen farm values increase Sift per 
cent, and the population from 2,400,000 to 
5.000,000. Our bank deposits are now $818,- 



000,000. M r e are a young giant and are just 
starting our growth. MV are hot yet out of 
short pants. 

“How are we going to take advantage of 
this growth? Is it to be a case of rights or 
duties? What are you going to do in your 
own community? Intelligent interest is es- 
sential on the part of the banker. Under 
the new currency system, which makes 
credit easier, our condition will be worse 
than it is now if there is not intelligence in 
its operation. The money must go to the 
development of the communities in which 
we live. 

“MV must do our duty in the way of vo- 
cational training in the schools and the em- 
ployment of county agents. This is no 
longer a fad. It is the real work. The 
banker must interest himself in something 
outside the interest rate. 

“MV must stop boosting the cities and 
do something for the country. MV must 
have the country around us prosperous if 
we are to be prosperous. Help make your 
customers prosperous and prosperity will 
come to you. It is the only way to make 
monev. Bankers throughout the country 
are finding the keenest enjoyment in this 
work. 

“In 1880 MVshington was a mineral State. 
The permanent prosperity of Washington 
w’ill not come from its mines. It will have 
to come from its farms. In parts of Min- 
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nesota a farmer cannot get credit if he has 
no cow-manure on his boots. The wheat 
fanners there are bankrupting themselves 
and everybody else. 

‘“If you would make this Inland Empire 
an empire in fact as well as in name, you 
must lend your minds to diversified farm- 
ing. You must bring in the dairy cow and 
the hen. It can’t even be all apples. People 
get stomach-aches sometimes from apples, 
blit never from butter, eggs, cheese and 
such products. And best of all, the re- 
turns do not come in once a year, but every 
week. 

“Encourage your county farm agents and 
counsel with them. Get together on these 
questions. The farmers are anxious to 
learn. Your city growth will take care of 
itself if you give your minds to the growth 
of the country surrounding your city.” 

— Stockholders of the Spokane and East- 
ern Trust Company have voted to increase 
the capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

— Washington hankers will hold their 
next annual convention at Walla Walla, 
June 4>, 5 and fi. There will be a joint de- 
bate between Spokane and Seattle chapters 
of the American Institute of Banking and 
a trip through the wheat fields of the Walla 
Walla Valley. These topics will be dis- 

5 



cussed by the speakers named: “The His- 
tory and Industrial Development of the 
Walla Walla Section,” Allen H. Reynolds, 
Walla Walla; “Corporations, Their Relation 
to the People,” H. P. Hilliard, president 
Central National Bank, St. Louis; “New 
Problems in Law and Finance,” Charles O. 
Richardson, president Pacific Cold Storage 
Company, Tacoma. 

— Santa Monica, Cal., bankers have or- 
ganized a clearing-house association, with 
E. J. Vawter, Jr., president. 

— A new bank and office building will be 
put up at Long Beach, Cal., for the Marine 
Commercial and Savings Bank. 

— Referring to the new Federal Reserve 
Bank at San Francisco, the “Financial Let- 
ter” of the American National Bank of that 
city says: 

“The selection of San Francisco as the 
Federal Bank city for District Number 
Twelve was the fulfillment of expectation, 
and occasioned no surprise. The territory 
to l>? served by the San Francisco Reserve 
Bank comprises California, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and all of 
Arizona except the counties of Pima, Gra- 
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ham, Greenlee, Cochise and Santa Cruz. In 
extent this is the largest of the twelve dis- 
tricts, having an area of 603,658 square 
miles. In population, however, it is the 
smallest, with one exception. The reserve 
bank at San Francisco will start with a 
capital of .$8,115,000 and a membership of 
514 national banks. In point of capital 
strength the bank will be outranked only by 
the reserve banks in New’ York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Boston, in the 
order named. It may be noted, however, 
that San Francisco has now r two national 
banks with larger capital equipment than 
the Federal Bank here will have at its be- 
ginning.” 

— P. C. Kauffman, former treasurer of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and until 
recently vice-president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company, Tacoma, died April 9. At the 
time of his death he was secretary of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association, a posi- 
tion he had held for a number of years. 
Mr. Kauffman w’as widely known among 
the bankers of the country and was very 
popular. 

— One of the live banking institutions of 
Spokane is the Union Trust and Savings 
Bank, of which James C. Cunningham is 
vice-president and manager. 

Mr. Cunningham was born in Prince Ed- 
ward county, Ontario, March 10, 1864. At 
the age of seventeen he removed to South 
Dakota, where he attended the Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College at Brookings, and after- 
wards studied law in the office of Judge 
Glass in Watertown. 

Mr. Cunningham went to Spokane in 1889 
and embarked actively in the real estate and 
fire insurance business. While engaged in 
these capacities, he traveled extensively over 
the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Utah and Montana, and became thoroughly 
acquainted with the territory comprising 
these five States. 

Meantime he became interested on a con- 
siderable scale in farm lands in Eastern 
Washington and Northern Idaho and in 
property development and financial under- 
takings. He w f as one of the first to risk 
his means and devote his energies to prac- 
tical irrigation w’ork in the Spokane Valley, 
and w r as instrumental in the construction 
of the first canals in that valley. He was 
president of the Spokane Valley Land and 
Water Company, which he afterwards sold 
to D. C. Corbin. 

In 1906, Mr. Cunningham resigned his 
connection with the various insurance com- 
panies which he had so long represented and 
assisted in the organization of the Union 
Trust Company of Spokane, of which he 
was elected secretary-treasurer and man- 
ager, and which institution Is now known as 
the Union Trust and Savings Bank, having 



also became interested in a number of other 
banks in the Inland Empire. 

In the year 1913 he w’as elected to the 
office of vice-president and manager of the 
Union Trust and Savings Bank. He estab- 
lished the Trustee Company of Spokane in 
1905 and was president of that company 
until after assuming charge of the Union 



i 




James C. Cunningham 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND MANAGER UNION TICST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 



Trust Company, and is still one of its di- 
rectors. He w’as also organizer of the Spo- 
kane Title Company and w r as its president 
until the consolidation of the company with 
the Title Guaranty Company of Spokane, at 
which time it became necessary, on account 
of his connection with the Union Trust and 
Savings Bank, to resign his position as 
president of the Title Company, and he now 
acts in the capacity of director for that 
company. 

Mr. Cunningham is treasurer of the Spo- 
kane Interstate Fair Association and is also 
known as a citizen of public spirit and use- 
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fulness. For some years he was a member 
of the Board of Education of Spokane. In 
1912 he was appointed a member of the 
Board of Regents of the State College of 
Washington by Governor M. E. Hay, and 
was elected vice-president of the board in 
April, 1913. He is actively identified with 
the work of the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce and was one of the founders of Spo- 
kane’s Young Men’s Christian Association 
and has since served that institution as a 
member of the board of directors and chair- 
man of the finance committee. 

He is also connected with fraternal or- 
ganizations, including the Odd Fellows and 
all the Masonic bodies, and is a member of 
the Spokane Club, Country Club and Uni- 
versity Club of Spokane. 

He has resided in Spokane for the past 
twenty-four years, during all of which time 
he has been untiring and successful in his 
effort, which he has exerted in the upbuild- 
ing of the country known as the Inland 
Empire. 

Mr. Cunningham is married and has three 
children, two sons and a daughter. 

— The Astoria (Oregon) Savings Bank 
reports a deposit of $20 made in that bank 
twenty-two years ago and left until this 
time, and which now amounts, with inter- 
est compounded at four per cent., to $61.50. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— It is stated that the Bank of Toronto 
building, at St. James and McGill streets, 
Montreal, will be taken down and a ten- 
story bank and office building erected on 
the same site, the lower floor to be used for 
the bank and the other floors for offices. 

— The Bank of Toronto has opened a 
branch in its building at 37 James street, 
South, Hamilton. The building is in the 
centre of the business and financial district 
and has been entirely remodeled and hand- 
somely equipped. 

The new branch will be under the man- 
agement of John Stephen, who has had ex- 
tensive banking experience at Toronto, 
Vancouver and Hamilton, to which latter 
city he now returns. 

— R. Wishart is the manager of the new 
branch of the Bank of British North 
America at Bromhead, Sask. 

— Sub-agencies of the St. Romuald 
branch of the Quebec Bank have been 
opened at St. Jean Chrysostome, Que., 
and at St. Nicholas, Que., with D. A. Bisson 
in charge. 

— The seventy-eighth general yearly meet- 
ing of the proprietors of the Bank of Brit- 
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ish North America was held at the head of- 
fice of the bank, 5 Gracechurch street, E. 
C., London, March 3, Mr. E. A. Hoare pre- 
siding. In the course of his address to the 
proprietors, Mr. Hoare said: 

“You have already seen, both from the 
report and the balance-sheet, the proposed 
distribution of the profits, $389,333.33 goes 
in the payment of the dividends, $97,333.33 
to the reserve fund, $97,333.33 to the bank 
premises account, and $36,500 in the pay- 
ment of a bonus of five per cent, to the 
staff. You have, in the past, always so 
generously sanctioned the payment of the 
bonus to the staff that we are encouraged to 
ask you to do so once more, and we couple 
this request with the assurance that it is 




MONTREAL OFFICE, BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA 



deserved, for I cannot speak too highly of 
the loyalty and the energy displayed by all 
ranks of the service in their duty to the 
bank. We have also made the usual ap- 
propriations for the officers’ widow's’ and 
orphans’ fund, the pension fund and the 
life insurance fund, of which I feel confi- 
dent that you will approve. The pension 
fund inevitably increases with the constant 
growth of the staff and the retirement of 
the senior members, but it is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of it, apart alto- 
gether from the fact that it is our manifest 
duty to make provision for those who have 



spent a lifetime in the service of the bank.” 
Deposits of the Bank of British North 
America are around $38,000,000 and the 
total of the balance-sheet is over $62,000,000. 

SB 

Federal Reserve Act 

TPHIS important measure has been 
issued in pamphlet form, with mar- 
ginal headings, convenient for refer- 
ence, by the Merchants* Loan and 
Trust Company of Chicago. 

The value of the publication in this 
form is greatly enhanced by a hand- 
somely colored map of the United 
States showing the boundaries of the 
X cw Federal Reserve Districts and the 
location of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

m 



A Word for Single-Name Paper 

TPHE National City Bank of Chicago, 
in its recent “Monthly Letter/* 
speaks thus emphatically in favor of 
single-name paper: 

“There has been considerable dis~ 
cussion as to the rulings which the Fed- 
eral Board will make regarding the 
form of commercial paper which will 
be available for rediscount by banks. 
High grade commercial paper repre- 
sents the best possible security for a 
bank to lend money upon, and under 
the provisions of the new currency sys- 
tem paper of that class will be more 
available for the banks than ever be- 
fore in the history of our banking sys- 
tem. It seems to us that single-name 
paper, which at present forms most of 
the paper held by the banks, w'ill not 
be discriminated against by the Federal 
Reserve Board, in spite of all that has 
been said of the benefits which would 
accrue were the merchants of the 
United States to return once more to 
the system of borrowing on double- 
name paper. The country has so long 
done business on the present basis as to 
make a forced abandonment of single- 
name paper not only hazardous but 
foolish in the extreme.** 
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The Federal Reserve Board 



W HILE Mr. Olney has decline*! the presidency of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Hoard, tendered him hv President Wilson, 
it seems probable that the new Hoard will be composed of 
Mr. Warburg of New York, Mr. Wheeler of Chicago, Mr. Hard- 
ing of Birmingham, Mr. Miller of California, and one other mem- 
ber not selected at the time this is written. The Secretary of the 
Treasury and Comptroller of the Currency will be ex-officio mem- 
bers. 

It is no disrespect to the gentlemen composing the Board — who 
are all, so far as we know, men of ability — to say that the great 
names in American banking, commerce, transportation and indus- 
try are not found in the list given. Perhaps this was inevitable, 
since one aim of the new law is to punish success, it would be anom- 
alous to place on the Federal Reserve Board men who have become 
conspicuously successful in any of the lines above mentioned. 

Mr. Warburg is the most important name on the list. He has 
been identified with international banking operations at New York. 
He was born abroad, but has lived in the United States, we believe, 
for some twelve years. His appointment satisfies that part of the 
comnmnitv known as “Wall Street.” He understands banking as 
it is conducted in other countries and has been persistent in his ef- 
forts to introduce some of the foreign methods into our banking 
system. It may be fairly questioned whether his knowledge or sym- 
pathy with American banking is such as to make him the most de- 
sirable member of the Federal Reserve Board that could have been 
selected, although he possesses an experience in certain phases of 
banking which will be of undoubted value to the Reserve Board. 

Probably the Board will be dominated by Mr. Warburg and 
Mr. McAdoo. It is, of course, only fair to Mr. Warburg to say 
that he will divest himself of all his banking interests before assum- 
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ing his new duties. The predilections gained by his banking expe- 
rience, however, will not be so easily discarded. 

Sponsors of the Federal Reserve Aet claimed that its purpose 
was to decentralize credit and to free it from Wall Street domina- 
tion. Actually, the new law concentrates the credit of the country 
to an extent never before witnessed, and places control of it largely 
in the hands of two men whose business antecedents are not far re- 
moved from Wall Street. This seems a queer way of doing a thing; 
but JMn. McAdoo and Mr. Warburg are men of great ability, and 
assuming fhat their patriotism equals their shrewdness, they may, 
in the current phrase of the day, “get by” with the big job they 
have undertaken. 

Since the foregoing was written, Mr. Wheeler has declined to 
serve as a member of the Board. 



WASTING MONEY FOR USELESS PUBLICITY 



T HE April number of the “Banking Law Journal” contains an 
article severely criticising the policy of the American Bank- 
ers Association in continuing the publication of the “Journal- 
Bulletin” as the official organ of that association, against the pro- 
test of a number of publishers of financial periodicals. These pub- 
lishers contend that the “Journal-Bulletin” represents an unfair 
form of competition, as it is a subsidized publication. To this con- 
tention the reply has been made that the “Journal-Bulletin” does 
not compete with the regular banking papers and magazines, since 
it does not aecept paid advertising. On this phase of the subject 
the “Banking Law Journal’s” article says: 

“When bankers purchase advertising space in the independent 
periodicals, they do it believing the periodicals to be well circulated 
among the banking fraternity; but when members find such infor- 
mation in the house-organ of the association as will serve their pur- 
pose, regardless of whether it be in editorials supporting the inter- 
ests of the business or technical articles useful to them, they assume 
it is not necessary to continue their subscription. Their discontin- 
uance works to the publishers’ disadvantage in two wavs, first by 
the loss of the subscription itself, and secondly by a reduction in the 
value of the publication as an advertising medium.” 

Now, subscriptions to the “Journal-Bulletin” are “thrown in” 
with the cost of membership, and there are doubtless no inconsid- 
erable number of members who argue that if they get this publica- 
tion “free,” why should they pay for the regular banking periodi- 
cals? At any rate, the gratuitous circulation of the “Journal- 
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Bulletin” places on the banker’s desk, without cost, an additional 
publication devoted to banking, and it is, therefore, one more com- 
petitor that must be met. 

The continuance of such competition is, in our judgment, neith- 
er wise nor just, and it ought to be stopped. 

But aside from the injustice of the association in continuing 
the publication referred to, it would seem that the expenditure of 
$25,000 a year is a questionable use of the association’s money, 
especially when the other financial publications would doubtless be 
glad to publish — and many of them do publish already — substan- 
tially the same information without cost to the American Bankers 
Association. 

Surely, there is no lack of mediums through which to dissemi- 
nate information to bankers as to what the association is doing, 
and to furnish literary pabulum of all sorts to the banker. 

If the American Bankers Association has $25,000 to expend on 
publicity, instead of using this money to compete unfairly with its 
friends, as is now being done, and loading the banker with informa- 
tion he already has in an indigestible volume, would it not be a fair- 
er policy and wiser from every point of view to use this sum — or a 
fair proportion of it — in spreading among the people generally 
some of the information that would acquaint the people more fully 
as to the intimate relations the banks sustain to their prosperity, 
and thus tend to mitigate that legislative hostility which has in 
many cases unjustly hampered the freedom of banking in this coun- 
try? In short, to use this fund in establishing a publicity bureau of 
the American Bankers Association, that wxmld distribute sound 
and true information about banks among the masses of the people 
where it would be read with interest and with benefit both to the 
people and to the banks, instead of flooding the bankers themselves 
with more literature about their owm business — a form of mental 
food with which they are already surfeited. 



THE PEOPLE S MONEY 



D EFENDING the new Federal Reserve Act from some criti- 
cisms of ex-Congressman Lowden of Illinois, Senator Stone 
of Missouri, addressing the United States Senate on May 6, 

said : 

“The complaint of Mr. Lowden, that the new" currency ‘is not 
to be issued by the banks, as it should be, but by the Government,’ 
will meet with the hearty concurrence of every Wall Street finan- 
cier, but will not get a favorable response from the great masses of 
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the American people. The President voiced the will of an over- 
whelming majority of the people of this country when in the course 
of his message he suggested that — 

“ ‘The control of the system of banking and of issue wliich our 
new laws are to set up must be public, not private, must be vested 
in the Government itself, so that banks may be the instruments, not 
the masters, of business and of individual enterprise and initiative.’ 

“Deep-rooted in the American mind is the idea that control of 
the currency is a function of sovereignty, not to be surrendered to 
banks or private interests; that the people’s money ought to be is- 
sued and controlled by the people’s Government. Inasmuch as all 
business and industry are dependent for success upon the volume 
and circulation of currency, its issuance should be controlled by the 
Government for the public good, not by large individual banks, 
whose policy would be directed by their own profit and interests. 
Such great power should be exercised for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple and not for the enrichment of a feAv. It is only through accred- 
ited Government officers that the people can act in this matter, and 
it is far preferable to intrust this power to representatives of the 
people than to private individuals, who have no public responsibility 
and hence no obligation to work for the public betterment in pref- 
erence to their own selfish interests.” 

But suppose, Senator, that the currency were not issued “by 
large individual banks,” but bv the ordinary banks, taking them as 
they come, big and little, is it not likely that they should be able to 
determine and to supply the demand for currency, just as they do 
in regard to credit in other forms? Have not these banks, in close 
personal touch with the actual daily business of every nook and 
corner of the country, better means of knowing the currency needs 
of their respective localities than “accredited Government officers.” 
at Washington or elsewhere? And unless avc believe that the banks 
are intent upon destroying the business of those who deal with them, 
it must be assumed that they Avould be just as prompt to meet the 
demands for currency as any “accredited Government officers” 
could be. 

The belief that “the people’s money ought to be issued and con- 
trolled by the people’s GoA r ernn»ent” has been the direful spring of 
unnumbered avocs, and it is pitiful to relate that this monstrous 
fallacy is perpetuated in the latest piece of Federal financial legis- 
lation. 

The volume of currency, under a proper system, Avould not be 

controlled bA r the banks or bv the Government, but substantially bv 
• •* • 

the fellow Avho Avants the currency. As upon the banks A\ r ould fall 
the responsibility of turning this currency into gold on demand, it 
would be incumbent upon them to see that those applying for cur- 
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rency — just as those applying' for other bank credits — should pre- 
sent such security as would assure the conversion of the currency 
into coin. Does Senator Stone believe that this machinery for test- 
ing credits can be supplied better by the Government than by the 
banks all over the country? 



BARRING THE PEOPLE OUT OF BANKERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 



R ECENTLY there was held in a Western city a meeting of 
bankers representing several States. According to a report 
of the meeting, “one matter which came up was the limiting 
of attendance at conventions to bankers and such others as have a 
legitimate reason for being invited.” The report did not state what 
action was taken on this question. It is hoped that the bankers con- 
cluded to allow the public to witness their deliberations. 

There are, of course, some matters of organization detail in con- 
nection with bankers' associations which the bankers may wish to 
consider in executive session, but there seems no good reason for ex- 
cluding the public from sharing in whatever benefits may flow from 
these meetings. Indeed, there is every reason why the conventions 
should be freely open to the people so that it may be seen how the 
bankers are working in behalf of the public interest. 

There is an excellent organization of the savings banks in New 
York State. Some years ago, inquiry developed the fact that only 
members were admitted to the meetings of this organization. A 
few months ago there was a run on one of the oldest of the New 
York savings banks — and one whose strength is unquestionable. 
Was this to any extent due to the fact that the banks in question, 
both as individuals and as an organization, have tried to conceal 
from the people the facts about the excellent savings banks of the 
State of New York? Would it be to arouse distrust of these in- 
stitutions had the organizations referred to invited the people to the 
meetings and explained to them what were the careful, numerous 
and stringent safeguards thrown around the savings bank business 
of the State of New York? 

Even at the conventions of the American Bankers Association 
an officious individual is placed at the doors of the convention hall 
and those who seek to enter its sacred and mysterious portals are 
required to exhibit a badge or some insignia of rank, banking con- 
nection or whatever other mystic talisman may gain the great boon 
of witnessing the bankers in solemn conclave. 
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Take down the bars and let every man and woman who chooses 
see what an ordinary lot of mortals the bankers are. 

In the conduct of their business, in their social relations in their 
several communities, the bankers of the country stand shoulder to 
shoulder with their fellow men. There could be no more serious or 
foolish mistake than for the bankers when they assemble in conven- 
tion to set themselves up as a class above or apart from the ordi- 
nary run of human beings. 



SOBRIETY AS AN ELEMENT OF BANKING 
EFFICIENCY 



O NE of the marked tendencies of the times is to be found in the 
action of prominent railway and industrial corporations in 
demanding that their employees shall not only be men of 
temperate habits, but that they shall abstain entirely from the use 
of alcoholic drinks. Recently a large Western corporation an- 
nounced that only such of its employees as were total abstainers 
would be eligible for promotion, and furthermore that those who 
were not abstainers would be dismissed from the company’s service. 

I will ask him for my place again; 

He shall tell me I am a drunkard ! 

Had I as many mouths as Hydra, 

Such an answer would stop them all. 

Possibly, with most kinds of business there will be many who 
think a rule so drastic as that above referred to goes beyond the 
bounds of reason or justice, in that it puts a pretty severe restraint 
on the individual’s liberty. But so far as relates to railway em- 
ployees there can hardly be two opinions as to the reasonableness of 
the rule, and probably in all employments the use of intoxicants 
contributes toward inefficiency. Of course, it may be pointed out 
that the nations where total abstinence prevails are those economic- 
ally weakest ; but the illustration lacks convincing power until it is 
shown that this weakness is in some way the result of their failure 
to consume a certain quantity of liquor per capita. Nor has it yet 
been shown that the marvellous prosperity of Germany, for ex- 
ample, is the result of the liking of the German workman for beer. 
Indeed, the German Emperor, one of the shrewdest of reigning 
monarchs, seems to deplore the consumption of so much of this bev- 
erage among the army and the workmen. 

Quite lately the Secretary of the American Navy has promul- 
gated a rule banishing grog from American vessels of war. The 
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State Department, for over a year, has been running on a grape- 
juice basis. Scoffers who do not like Mr. Bryan’s diplomacy have 
yet to show that any of its shortcomings are due to the Secretary’s 
abstemious habits. 

In the conduct of banking, sobriety is an indispensable element, 
for as no one wishes to entrust his life to a drunken railway loco- 
motive engineer, so no one cares to hand over his money to a banker 
who is not careful in his use of liquid stimulants. 

At the bankers’ conventions not many years ago, champagne 
and other liquid refreshments flowed quite freely. It seemed to be 
the prevailing method of showing hospitality. But in recent years, 
the conventions, while not exactly a counterpart of Sahara, have 
been marked by less liberality in this respect. In consequence there 
has certainly been no diminution of hospitality, which has taken 
other and perhaps safer forms. 

When the bankers at their conventions set an example of mod- 
eration to the younger men in their profession they are much less 
apt to be criticised than where they take the contrary course. 

Perhaps, as a class, no men in the community are more careful 
in regard to the use of intoxicants than are the bankers of the 
United States, which is one reason why they are bankers. 



A GREEK GOVERNMENT LOAN 



F RESH impetus to “the glory that was Greece” will be added 
by a Greek Government loan of £19,850,000 recently offered 
in Paris, London, New York, Athens and Egypt. An intima- 
tion that the ancient seat of civilization has lost some of its power is 
implied in this stipulation accompanying the tender of the loan: 

“The loan is under the direct control of the International 
Financial Commission which, duly authorized to this effect by the 
six great powers, has accepted the definite and irrevocable order to 
retain from all revenues which it encashes and particularly from 
its collection of customs revenues, the amounts necessary for the 
payment of interest and amortization of the loans placed under its 
control.” 

It is related that Solon, Phidias, Pericles and other well-known 
citizens of Athens were able to replenish their exchequers without 
the necessity of putting either their revenues or valuables in pawn. 
But times have changed, and the thrifty modern bankers are not 
running any risks. 

Although the stipulation referred to is an indication that 
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Greece is far from being financially independent, and must be gall- 
ing to the pride of those of its inhabitants who yet retain respect 
for its ancient glory, the nation is steadily rising to a position of 
strength and independence. That its national sovereignty has been 
reestablished and so long maintained against serious odds empha- 
sizes the persistence of sentiment and ideals in the world’s history. 
Of course, the international bankers who negotiated this loan were 
probably not influenced by any such considerations. The stipula- 
tion quoted marks them for a hard-headed lot. But back of this 
transaction, and the determination which it shows on the part of 
Greece to “keep a place in the sun” lies a long history of a struggle 
against allowing a once mighty nation to be swallowed up in an 
alien civilization or to relapse into a barbaric state. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitmiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiinHiiiiiiiiiniinmiimiiiiiiiini 



An Inspiring Message 



These are times when it is the fashion to complain, to criticise and to de- 
spair . It is, therefore, refreshing to turn from the prophets of gloom to one 
who brings us out of a long and active life a message of courage and of hope . 
Such is the message contained in an address delivered recently before the Hart- 
ford Chapter, American Institute of Banking, by E . J. Cattell, City Statistician 
of Philadelphia . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 



T HE speaker began by saying 
that life is well worth living, 
and that he found it growing 
better every day. He advised his 
hearers to get into close personal touch 
with others and to do something that 
would help make life happier for them. 
“There arc so many people,” he said, 
“who are going to do so much good 
when they get to heaven that they do 
not get time to do it here where it 
will do some good to others and bring 
a measure of happiness to themselves.” 
He continued: 

“We have here in the United States 
the hope of the world. I am not a bit 
afraid to trust the 90,000,000 people 
of this country. With our educational 
facilities we are building up a great 
nation under our democratic form of 



government. The big institutions of 
the country are going to push ahead. 

“I’m an optimist, and I hate a pessi- 
mist. 

“Move something, do something; 
don’t lose so much energy through 
worry. 

“Two months ago I addressed 1,000 
boys in the court yard of our great 
$2*5,000,000 city hall. These boys had 
come to Philadelphia in four large 
Pullman trains from the State of Ohio. 
Each boy received the trip as a prize 
for increasing the outgrowth of corn, 
per acre, in his district. The least suc- 
cessful boy had increased this product 
from thirty-nine bushels an acre to 
eighty-nine; the most successful from 
thirty-nine to 390 bushels. Our pres- 
ent crop, on the basis of about twenty- 
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six bushels per acre, represents a gift, 
each year, from the living God of 
$1,000,000,000 of new wealth. When 
the increased production foreshadowed 
by the work of these boys is realized, we 
should receive, each year, in this one 
crop, a sum of new wealth equal to the 
total capitalization of all the railroads 
in the United States. This is but one 
of the many examples of our marvelous 
producing power. Practically, through 
our great industrial machine, or manu- 
facturing plant, we create a new mil- 
lionaire every thirty seconds night and 
day. 

WHAT ONE CITY IS DOING IN- 
DUSTRIALLY 

44TX Philadelphia we have $5,000 
*** worth of manufactured goods to 
sell each minute that did not exist the 
minute before. At one establishment 
we make a tile or saw, or knife every 
second. At another, a felt hat, from 
the absolute raw material, or fur, to 
the finished hat. every two and one- 
half seconds. We make a pair of lace 
curtains every three and one-half sec- 
onds, build a trolley car every nine 
hours and a locomotive every two and 
one-half hours; and we stand for only 
one community in this vast nation. It 
is impossible for any man, looking at 
facts squarely in the face, to be a 
pessimist when he goes beneath the sur- 
face and looks at what we have done 
and are doing. Beyond and above all 
is the staggering fact that despite our 
tremendous activity during the many 
years we have worked as a people, only 
a little more than one-fourth of our 
area is to-day being utilized. 

“I believe the law-abiding spirit is 
increasing; I believe the spirit of thrift 
is increasing despite the fact that cer- 
tain noisy and showy classes, represent- 
ing a distinct minority, seem to be run- 
ning to an extravagant habit of life. 
We have, in Philadelphia, a certain 
percentage of this extravagant element, 
but on the other hand, we have a saving 
fund account for every fourth man, 
woman and child, one institution alone 



having 286,000 separate accounts with 
a credit of nearly $118,000,000 — near- 
ly all the money of wage earners, the 
institution in question having paid to 
its depositors, in interest, since its or- 
ganization over $52,000,000. 

“Our building associations, in 
thirteen weeks, loaned $7,000,000 to 
small home owners, and we have, within 
the limits of our old home city to-day, 
over 352,000 separate homes, nearly 
300,000 of these homes being equipped 
with a modern bath tub and modern 
plumbing, many rented as low as $15 a 
month. 

“These are hard prosaic facts, but 
they are, I submit, proof that my posi- 
tion is well founded; proof, also, that 
while I am a dreamer of dreams, I am 
also a student of facts. 



THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

44/^\NE word about the present finan- 
cial situation. No country can 
change its banking and currency sys- 
tem coincident with a radical change 
in its tariff system without passing 
through a period of far-reaching re- 
adjustment. We, in Philadelphia, face 
the future without fear; we have an 
able body of bankers; we have ample 
banking capital; we have a splendidly- 
developed machinery of discount and 
exchange. There is a determination 
everywhere to take the question wholly 
out of politics, to ignore minor issues 
and to combine in intelligent, energetic, 
patriotic effort to make the new system 
a great success. We recognize the im- 
portance of the work ahead of us and 
we feel that the call has come to Phila- 
delphia to maintain the old traditions. 

“In the War of Independence our 
citizen, Robert Morris, gave his all that 
the country might live. In 1812 
Stephen Girard placed his fortune at 
risk to support national credit. In 
1845, E. W. Clark, another citizen, 
financed the Mexican war at a critical 
time. In 1861 -’4 my old friend, Jay 
Cooke, put all he had in the world at 
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risk to float the Government loans. I 
believe some man of equal ability and 
equal patriotism will arise at this time 
to lead our own banking element and to 
assist, aeting with other leaders of 
other cities, in carrying the country 
through the present period of doubt 
into an era of unexampled prosperity. 

“This is the message I bring to you 



from the Philadelphia bankers. I am 
sure you will give me an equally pa- 
triotic message to carry home to them 
from the bankers of New England. 

“We are on the eve of the greatest 
era of prosperity in this country that 
was ever known — in this country or any 
other country. You can’t stop us — 
we’re going ahead.’* 



IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIII1IIIII1IIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

How to Become a Successful Banker 



This is something the ambitious clerk or junior officer wishes to know . li 
is believed that the following address, which Mr. Henry C. Winsor recently de- 
livered before a meeting of the Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, A 7 . J., Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, contains helpful suggestions for achiev- 
ing success in banking . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 



F OR the purpose of giving you a 
word of encouragement I have 
come to speak to you to-night. 
What I shall say will be common- 
place, little things that enter into your 
daily life, things that you all know. 
First of all, I >vant to thank you 
young people for organizing this chap- 
ter. and I want to publicly thank Mr. 
Laughlin Hetrick, who, as I under- 
stand, first conceived the idea and was 
the first to make a move for its or- 
ganization. 

You appreciate what this course of 
study can do for you. but I doubt if 
you fully appreciate what it can do. 
The study of commercial and banking 
law may be somewhat uninteresting; 
but do not give it up, for no matter 
what position you may hold in life, a 
knowledge of business law is almost in- 
dispensable. 

Next year’s course will be more in- 
teresting. as that will treat of active 
banking transactions. 

Read and study this course thor- 
oughly, and let it be only the begin- 
ning of a wider range of reading of 



all the important books and papers on 
banking. Then extend your reading 
still further by taking up history, biog- 
raphies and sketches of the lives of 
prominent men and women. 



THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 



^^OW, about the thing you are all 

^ deeply interested in. It is not 
this study of banking. It is not your 
working in a bank to-day. That is 
only an incident in your life. Human 
happiness is the human problem of life. 
That is your main object. You w'ork 
in the bank. You study this course be- 
cause it will help you obtain your 
obj ect. 

It is a grand thing to be living in 
America to-day. The privileges and 
opportunities of the young man and 
woman are greater than ever in the 
history of the race. Everyone present 
can have success in life if willing to 
pay the price. 

You say, what is the price of suc- 
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cess? First of nil, you are to be men 
and women at your best. Full of 
energy, industry, tact, skill, concentra- 
tion, efficiency and power. J do not 
mean that you shall be keyed up all 
the tine to such a tension that your 



college education, you should put on a 
little more power and by systematic 
course of careful reading you will be 
benefited. Remember, our great mer- 
chants, Marshall Field, A. T. Stewart 
and Wanamaker, were not college men. 




Henry C. Wixsor 

PRESIDENT ASBURY PARK AND OCEAN GROVE BANK. ASBURY PARK. N. J. ; 
VICE-PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 



nerves are on the verge of breaking. 
Take your vacation regularly. 

If possible, have a little vacation 
every day, when there is an entire re- 
laxation from effort. 

You may think the other man has 
some advantage over you because he is 
a college graduate. Do not fear that; 
if you have not been favored with a 



Lincoln was not a college graduate, 
neither was Washington. Graham Bell 
was. He gave us the Bell telephone. 
He stands very high, but alongside of 
him and towering above him stands 
Edison who scarcely had a common 
school education. At twelve years of 
age selling newspapers on the Erie, 
listening all the while to the click of 
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the telegraph, longing to get hold of 
the key which he did a year or two 
later. He made a good operator, but 
was more than that. He was investi- 
gating the subtle power of electricity, 
and later the duplex telegraph was 
brought about. Then the incandescent 
light and one hundred other valuable 
inventions. 

The biographies of Morgan, Baker, 
Vanderlip and Reynolds are interesting 
and inspiring. 

Vanderlip, a farmer’s boy, father 
dead, mother and sister depending on 
him for support, working in a foundry 
for $3.50 a week. Then a reporter on 
a Chicago financial paper. Lyman 
Gage, Secretary of the Treasury, took 
him to Washington. He helped to 
make the Spanish War loan a success. 

James Stillman was attracted by his 
push and so he became the head of the 
greatest bank in America, the National 
City Bank of New York. He pushed 
his way to the front and is one of the 
foremost financiers of the nation 
to-day. 

The story of Reynolds of Chicago 
and the bankers of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and all the money centers of the 
United States, are much the same. 

You may not have the opportunity 
they had, but you have your opportu- 
nity. Make the best of it. 

Study the words tact and efficiency 
and add to them industry, persever- 
ance, honesty and kindliness. The 
world thoroughly hates an intensely 
selfish man. 

Avoid selfishness: be kind and lib- 
eral. Give and enjoy and iay aside 
twenty per cent, of vour income for 
capital. This will increase, so that 
later in life, should you desire not to 
work so hard, you will have an income 
sufficient to keep you. 



VALUE OF CHARACTER 

confidentially, I want to tell 
you that I do not think any of 
you will become millionaires. But you 
can accumulate a fortune, be it large 



or small. I am glad to say that in 
these days of commercialism and ma- 
terialism, the opinion of the majority 
of the people is that the gaining of 
great wealth is not the supreme object 
of life. 

One of the wise patriarchs, two or 
three thousand years ago, let loose a 
sentence that has come ringing down 
through the centuries: “A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.” Eighteen months ago there 
was flashed over the wires from Wash- 
ington a word that made the thinking 
people take notice. 

It was not a new word — everyone 
knew it; but it was the man who spoke 
it and the conditions under which it 
was uttered. The man was the great- 
est American banker of his day, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. He was before the Pujo 
committee, investigating the so-called 
money trust, the existence of which has 
not been proven. 

A question something like this was 
asked: “Mr. Morgan, would you not 
lend money to any man if he offered 
Government bonds or other securities 
of undoubted value as collateral?” 

Mr. Morgan very quickly replied: 
“No, not unless the man had good 
character.” 

Now, that’s the word — character. Get 
the full meaning of that w'ord. It 
means a great deal to all of you. One 
of the things it means is self-respect. 
Never lose that. Later it means the 
respect of the community in w'hich you 
reside. 

Now, I want to give you tw'o words 
that will be easily remembered. These 
words come from an eminent banker 
across the sea. He was a member of 
a family of eminent bankers. His 
name was Baron Rothschild. He died 
a few years ago. He knew the condi- 
tions of young men in all the money 
centers of the world. He laid down 
some rules for young men who desired 
to become eminent in banking. I 
want to give you his first rule, the 
number one of his code. It is only 
two words — Shun Liquor. It is bad 
form for a banker to drink. 

Human happiness is the problem of 
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human life. How shall you be happy? 
Live as Nature made you. Do not 
try to imitate anybody. Be yourself. 
Be natural. Senator Beveridge says 
that a young man whose arm is not 
strong enough to protect a wife and 
whose shoulders are not broad enough 
to carry his children in glee does not 
count. In fact, he rather intimates that 
a bachelor’s life is a selfish one and 
that when the nation takes account of 
its assets the bachelor does not count. 
That is rather hard on the bachelor, 
but that is what the Senator says. 

@ 

HOME BUILDING 

UILD a home. Have good pic- 
tures, good books, music and flow- 
ers. Make it to you and your family 
the happiest place on earth. Someone 
has said, “Keep your eyes and ears 



open and your mouth shut.” The busi- 
ness of banking is confidential. Do 
not say anything about the business of 
a customer. Do not say anything 
against a rival bank. 

There is room enough for all. Yon 
are the architect of your fortune. Draw 
up the plans and specifications careful- 
ly and build accordingly. Do not be 
in a hurry with your building, but 
with tireless energy, concentration, fair 
dealing, push to the front. 

Rely on yourself. Oh, the young 
man loses so much when he has a prob- 
lem to solve and allows a friend to do 
it for him. Work out your own prob- 
lems. Have perfect command of your- 
self. 

“In the battle of life. 

In the struggle for power, 

In the scramble for pelf, 

In love or in war, it is ever the same — ; 
Let this be your motto. 

Rely on yourself.” 



Bankers in Close Touch With the People 



CP BAKING of the closer relations 
^ now existing between the bankers 
and the public, Samuel Reyburn, pres- 
ident of the Union Trust Company, 
Little Rock, said: 

“Bankers, at their conventions, are 
finding useful topics to discuss, mat- 
ters which bring them into closer touch 
with the producers of the wealth of the 
country, the farmers, the cattle grow- 
ers, the packers, the manufacturers, the 
men who produce the raw products and 
the men who multiply the raw products’ 
commercial value. The bankers have 
come to appreciate more fully the close 
relation of these industries to the 
banks. They are the only source of 
ten 1, tangible wealth — not the wealth 
of mere figures on paper. In the crops 
and manufactures are the prosperity of 



the country and, incidentally, the pros- 
perity of the banks. And so we find 
our national and State bankers* associa- 
tion with agricultural development and 
educational departments. At the bank- 
ers’ meetings not only are financial 
laws and problems discussed, but much 
time is given to such topics as inten- 
sive agriculture, cattle raising and 
packing, good roads, boys* and girls’ 
cotton, corn and canning club contests. 
The bankers have come down to earth. 
They are one with the people. They 
understand the farmer, the cattle grow- 
er and the business man. The cattle 
grower and the public understand the 
banker and banking methods. There is 
no longer mystery about the banking 
game, but mutual confidence where once 
there was to an appreciable degree a 
certain aloofness.” 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



New York’s New Banking 
Law 



and again bv those who could see the 
possibilities of fraud in department 
store banking. 



N EXT to the passage of the 
Federal Reserve Act, the re- 
vision of the New York bank- 
ing law is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant pieces of financial legislation 
of a decade. It not only codifies and 
harmonizes the old statutes and elim- 
inates superfluous matter, but confers 
new powers on the Superintendent of 
Banks and adds much that is new to 
the law. It brings under his control 
thrt private banks of the State, which, 
owing to the importance of these 
houses in New York, are a factor of 
large consequence in the financial af- 
fairs of the State and nation. 

The act aims to bring all persons and 
corporations that do a banking business 
in the State under surveillance, curb the 
irresponsible private bankers who flour- 
ish in all large cities, and settles con- 
troversies of long standing. 

Such legislation was particularly 
needed at this time in order to permit 
New York State banks to become mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System (an 
alliance they have as yet not been in- 
clined to make), and to reconcile the 
differences in reserve requirements be- 
tween national and State banks and 
trust companies due to the provisions 
of the Reserve Act. 

The deplorable state of affairs dis- 
closed by the failure of the Siegel and 
Vogel enterprises in various cities, par- 
ticularly in regard to their banking op- 
erations in New York, was, in a large 
measure, responsible for the demand on 
the part of the public that such bank- 
ing be hereafter made impossible. The 
results of these failures were simply 
the fulfillment of predictions made time 



RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 



r I S HE principal change that material- 
A ly affects banks of discount and 
trust companies is in the reserves, 
which are now required as follows: 



State Banks. 





Total 


On 




Reserve 


hand 


Population 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


2,000,000 and over. . . 


18 


12 


1,000,000-2,000,000 ... 


15 


10 


Elsewhere 


12 


4 


Trust Companies. 




2,000,000 and over... 


15 


10 


1,000,000-2,000,000 .. 


13 


8 


Cities of 1st and 2nd class 10 


4 


Cities of 3rd class, villages 10 


3 


Private 


Bankers. 




Cities of first class. 


15 


1 Vi 

1 


Other cities 


10 



ACCEPTANCES 



/i DISTINCT departure from the 
prevailing custom is the permission 
given by the law to a State bank or 
trust company “to accept for payment 
at a future date drafts drawn upon it 
by its customers, and to issue letters of 
credit authorizing the holders thereof 
to draw drafts upon it or its corre- 
spondents at sight or on time not ex- 
ceeding one year. This, in other words, 
authorizes the banks and trust compa- 
nies to make ‘acceptances’ — a feature 
also embodied in the Federal Reserve 
Act; but the advantage to the State in- 
stitutions lies in the fact that there is 
no limit to their total acceptances, while 
members of the Reserve system are 
limited to one-half the capital and sur- 
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plus. Banks are also authorized to 
hold stock in the Federal Reserve 
Banks.” 



PRIVATE BANKERS 

r I S HE most drastic change which the 
law brings about is the supervision 
of private bankers, of which there are 
many in the State, some very large and 
powerful, and averse to supervisoral in- 
spection. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, as will presently be noted. 

The term ‘‘private banker” includes 
all who make use of any sign bearing 
the word ‘‘banker,” “bank,” “banking,” 
or any derivative or compound thereof, 
or any foreign word meaning bank or 
banker, or any sign indicating to the 
public that the person is engaged in 
private banking; or. who pay or credit 
interest, give any bonus or gratuity or 
anything of value, except on certificates 
of deposit outstanding when the act 
took effect, to depositors, on a balance 
of less than $500 in cities of the first 
class ; $300 in cities of the second class, 
and $200 in cities of the third class ; or, 
who receive for safekeeping or trans- 
mission, sums, the average of the sepa- 
rate deposits so received since April 1, 
1914, or during any tw’elve months’ 
period, exclusive of dividend checks, 
coupons and other small collection 
items, is less than $500 in cities of 1,- 
000,000 population and over; $300 in 
any other city of the first class: $200 in 
second-class cities; less than $100 in 
third-class cities. 

Such bankers must forthwith file 
with the Superintendent of Banks, full 
details of their business, such as the 
individuals composing the firm; amount 
of permanent capital invested in the 
business : amount of balances drawing 
interest; average of separate deposits 
since April 1, 1914, etc. 

All investments representing capital 
investments and investments of deposits 
must be kept separate and apart from 
private property, and all such instru- 
ments as deeds, contracts, assignments, 
etc., must stand in his name as “pri- 
vate banker.” Depositors and those de- 



livering money for transmission are 
preferred creditors as to the banker’s 
assets arising from investment of de- 
posits, and capital. 

Capital and deposits may, however, be 
invested in such real and personal se- 
curities as the banker may elect. 

Annual reports must be made of de- 
posits of $50 or over, remaining un- 
claimed five years. 



EXEMPTIONS 

A BANKER claiming the right to 
engage in business may submit a 
statement setting forth the fact (a) 
that in cities of the third class he has a 
capital of at least $25,000 over and 
above his liabilities; in cities of second 
class, $50,000: in cities of first class, 
with a population of one million, $100,- 
000; and at least $75,000 elsewhere; 
(b) that he will not pay, or credit, or 
advertise to do so, interest or any 
bonus, etc., on balances of less than 
$500 in cities over a million; or less 
than $800 elsewhere; (c) that the aver- 
age deposits since April 1, 1914, or for 
twelve months preceding such affidavit, 
for safekeeping or transmission is $300 
or more in cities of a million popula- 
tion; or $200 elsewhere; after which, 
and until January 1st next succeeding, 
parts of the act shall not apply; but 
nevertheless, such bankers shall be sub- 
ject to the general authority granted 
the Superintendent of Banks. This 
statement must be filed annually. 

Bankers not exempt as above set 
forth, must lodge with the Superintend- 
ent registered securities legal for sav- 
ings banks, equal to ten per cent, of 
the total deposits, and in any event to 
the extent of $5,000. 

A private banker cannot appropri- 
ate or lend to associates, or a partner- 
ship of which he is a member, or to cor- 
porations in which he holds twenty-five 
per cent, or more of the stock, any part 
of the permanent capital or deposits. 

All realty holdings of the banker ac- 
quired with his capital or deposits, ex- 
cept the office building where located, 
must be sold within five years after tak- 
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ing title thereto. Present holdings 
must also he sold within five years. 
Real estate, mortgages and registered 
securities purchased from capital or de- 
posits, now held, must be sold within 
one year, or registered or recorded in 
the name of the “private banker” as 
such. Purchases of real estate subject 
to mortgage; second mortgage loans 
where the amount due on prior liens ex- 
ceeds ten per cent, of the banker’s cap- 
ital, or if the total amount of liens ex- 
ceeds two-thirds the value, are forbid- 
den. Reserves of fifteen per cent, 
against deposits are required in cities 
of the first class; ten per cent, in other 
cities. Onc-tenth of the reserve must 
be in cash, the balance on deposit in 
banks and trust companies. 

Conditions as to the receipt and 
transmission of money are carefully 
laid down and penalties provided for 
laxness. Statement of loans and pur- 
chases and sales of property are re- 
quired to be made to the Banking De- 
partment monthly. Reports of condi- 
tion are also to be furnished at least 
once in three months, as prescribed by 
the Superintendent of Banks. 

Altogether New York would seem to 
have made a good beginning toward 
the regulation of a business that lias 
long been a weak spot in the State’s 
financial scheme, and which at times 
has been subject to much criticism as 
abuses have demonstrated the possible 
evils; but as every reform is preceded 
by a manifest evil, it is hoped the cure 
for this is now at hand. 



Deposit of Funds for Pay- 
ment of Note 

Massa chusetts. 

Character of Transaction When Depos- 
itor Whose Note is Payable at His 
Bank Brings Funds to Note Teller 
to Pay the Same — Custom of Boston 
Banks . 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
January 8, 1914. 

BHOWX ET AL Y9. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BOSTON 



ACTION by Joseph E. Brown and 
^ others against the First National 
Bank of Boston. There was a pro 
forma judgment for defendant, and the 
case was reported. Judgment entered 
for defendant. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 



r I S HJS is an action growing out of 
the frauds of F. V. Felker while 
treasurer of the city of Newbury port. 
One of the devices resorted to by 
Felker to carry out or cover up his 
thefts was to issue duplicate notes under 
votes of the city council to borrow 
money in anticipation of taxes. The 
proceeds of one set of these notes went 
in payment of the city’s obligations, 
while the proceeds of the duplicate set 
were used by Felker for his own ben- 
efit. To meet such a note for $80,000, 
due April 18, 1906, fraudulently issued 
by him as a note of the city, Felker, 
just before April 18, 1906, arranged 
for the discount by the plaintiffs of five 
notes of the city amounting to $80,000. 
For convenience these notes are spoken 
of as notes of the city. To carry this 
arrangement into effect Felker, on 
April 18, 1906, delivered to the plain- 
tiffs the five notes of the city aggre- 
gating $80,000. One of these five notes 
was the note on which the plaintiffs in 
this action unsuccessfully sought to re- 
cover from the city of Newburyport in 
Brown vs. Newburyport, 209 Mass. 259. 

On delivery of the five notes to them 
Felker received from the plaintiffs a 
check payable to the city of Newbury- 
port, in the sum of $78,188.55 (the net 
proceeds of the discount of the five 
notes), dated on that day (April 18, 
1906), drawn by them on the National 
Bank of Commerce and certified by that 
bank. 

The city of Newburyport for many 
years had had an account with the First 
National Bank of Boston (the defend- 
ant in this action) and it had been the 
custom of the city to make notes which 
it had put on the market payable at 
that bank. The $80,000 note fraudu- 
lently issued by Felker, due April 18, 
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1906, by its terms was payable at the 
defendant bank. 

After receiving from the plaintiffs 
the check for $78,133.55, Felker went 
to the banking rooms of the defendant 
bank and delivered to its note teller the 
plaintiffs* check for $78,133.55 in- 
dorsed (in the proper form) by the 
city of Newburyport by Felker as treas- 
urer. At the same time he delivered 
to the note teller a check for $1,866.45, 
drawn on the city of Newbury port’s ac- 
count with the defendant, which was 
less than the amount then to the credit 
of that account. On delivering these 
checks to him Felker told the note teller 
“that there was a note of the city of 
Newburyport for $80,000 payable that 
day at” the defendant bank, “and that 
he had come to take care of said note.” 
The note teller “knew him [Felker] as 
the city treasurer of Newburyport and 
through whom [him] said Felker had 
previously paid notes of said city made 
payable at said First National Bank.” 

Later on the same day the fraudu- 
lent note for $80,000 was presented for 
payment by the National Bank of the 
Republic in which it had been deposited 
for collection, and was paid by a 
cashier’s check of the defendant bank 
for $80,000 payable to the Bank of the 
Republic. Afterward on the same day the 
$80,000 note was mailed to Felker. On 
the next day the plaintiffs’ check for 
$78,133.55 and the cashier’s check for 
$80,000 were paid through the clear- 
ing-house. 

After it was decided by this court in 
Brown vs. Newburyport, supra, that the 
note there sued on (being one of the 
five, all of like tenor, sold by Felker to 
the plaintiffs) was void on its face, this 
action was brought by the plaintiffs on 
the ground that their check for $78,- 
133.55, payable to the city of New- 
buryport. never had reached the payee; 
that as a result of that (1) it remained 
their property, and (2) that the de- 
fendant bank in collecting it had con- 
verted it to its own use, or, if not 
thereby guilty of a conversion, that it 
had received the $78,133.55 so collected 
as money had and received to the plain- 
tiffs* use. 



The plaintiffs’ main argument in sup- 
port of this contention is that when 
the defendant bank, on April 14, 1906, 
collected through the clearing-house the 
plaintiffs’ check for $78,133.55, it col- 
lected it not for the account of the city 
of Newburyport, but on its own ac- 
count; that it collected it on its own 
account because it had undertaken to 
lend the amount of the check to the 
city the day before; and that it is set- 
tled that a town or city treasurer has 
no authority by virtue of his office to 
borrow money on behalf of the town or 
city of which he is treasurer, as to 
which see Railroad National Bank vs. 
Lowell, 109 Mass. 214. 



OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

T ORING. J. : It may be conceded 

*** that this contention is correct 
if the defendant bank lent the city of 
Newburyport the $78,133.55 which 
it paid out on its account on April 13th. 
But we are of opinion that it did not 
do so. 

It appears from the agreed facts that 
the defendant bank paid out the face 
amount of the check, namely, $78,- 
133.55; that is to say, nothing was de- 
ducted by way of discount nor charged 
by way of interest. Further it is stated 
in the agreed facts that it is not the 
practice of the defendant bank, nor is 
it the custom of banks in Boston gen- 
erally, to enter on the deposit account 
of their customers “funds” brought to 
the note teller to be used in payment 
of depositors’ notes made payable by 
them at the bank. If that had been the 
practice of the defendant bank, or the 
custom of other banks in Boston, it 
would have helped to give color to the 
plaintiffs’ argument that in the case at 
bar the defendant bank had lent the 
city of Newburyport the face of the 
plaintiffs’ check for $78,133.55. 

But the practice of the defendant 
bank and the custom of Boston banks 
generally in this connection is not an 
accident. It results from the true 
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character of the transaction which 
takes place when a depositor who has 
made his note payable at his bank 
brings “funds’' to the note teller of the 
bank to provide for the payment of the 
note. The reason why “funds” brought 
to a bank to be used in payment of a 
depositor’s note there made payable 
were not formerly and are not now en- 
tered on the depositor’s account is be- 
cause such “funds” are handed to the 
bank not as the funds of the depositor, 
but as the “funds” of the bank. 

If such “funds,” when brought to 
the bank, had been put to the credit of 
the depositor (before the enactment of 
the Negotiable Instruments Act, now R. 
I., c. 73, § 104, about which a word 
will be said later on), the depositor 
would have had to draw his check in 
favor of the bank to make them 
“funds” of the bank which it could use 
in paying the depositor’s note. Nation- 
al Exchange Bank vs. National Bank of 
North America, 132, 152. See, how- 
ever, in this connection Elliott vs. 
Worcester Trust Company, 189 Mass. 
542, 545. It was because “funds” 
brought to a bank to be used in paying 
a depositor’s note made payable at the 
bank had to be the “funds” of the 
bank and not “funds” of the depositor 
that such “funds” were not entered to 
the credit of the depositor. 

The Negotiable Instruments Act has 
changed the rule of law which orig- 
inally gave rise to the practice of the 
defendant bank and the custom of Bos- 
ton banks in general not to enter on the 
depositor’s account payments made to 
it to enable it to pay its depositor’s 
notes made payable there. By R. L. c. 
73, § 104, the act of making a note 
payable at a bank is of itself an order 
on the bank to pay it out of the maker’s 
funds on deposit in the bank. That 
being so, the transaction which takes 
place when money is brought to a bank 
by a depositor to be used by the bank in 
paving the depositor’s note there made 
payable, can now be carried out in 
either one of two ways: First, the 
money so paid can be put to the maker's 
deposit account and then used to pay 
the note under R. L. c. 73, § 104; or, 



second, the former method of carrying 
through the transaction can still be 
adopted, namely, to accept the payment 
as a payment to the bank of funds to 
be used by it in making the payment 
for the maker of the note. 

It appears from the statement as to 
the matter made in the agreed facts 
that it is the practice and custom in 
Boston, since the enactment of the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Act, to carry 
through the transaction as it was carried 
through before that statute was enact- 
ed. That is to say, it is still the prac- 
tice of the defendant bank and the cus- 
tom of banks in Boston generally to 
treat funds brought to a bank to be 
used by it in paying a note made pay- 
able there as a payment to it (the 
bank) of funds to be used by it in pay- 
ing the maker’s note made payable 
there in place of treating those funds 
as funds of the depositor which the 
bank can use in payment of the de- 
positor's note by force of R. L. c. 73, 
§ 104. 

Jt follows that the check for $78,- 
133.55 was delivered to and accepted 
by the defendant bank as a payment to 
it of the funds necessary to enable it to 
pay the note for $80,000 payable on the 
same day at the defendant bank. The 
check was delivered to the defendant 
bank as a payment to it of “funds” to 
the amount of the face of the check. 

In business transactions debts are not 
paid by the delivery of coin or bills 
which are legal tender. Where small 
amounts are due. bank bills not legal 
tender or the bare check of the debtor 
are often given and accepted in pay- 
ment. In larger transactions certified 
checks, or cashier’s checks and some- 
times certificates of deposit are used. 
See in this connection Pierce vs. State 
National Bank, 215 Mass. 18, 19. In 
the case at bar the certified check for 
$78,133.55 was delivered to the defend- 
ant bank not to be discounted, but as a 
payment to it of so much cash to enable 
it to pay out of the funds so provided 
the $80,000 note, and it was accepted 
by the defendant as the equivalent of 
cash. 

It follows that the argument made 
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bv the plaintiffs in support of their con- 
tention is not well taken. 

For the reasons already stated we are 
of the opinion that it is within the 
power of a town or city treasurer to 
indorse to the bank at which a note of 
the town or city is made payable a 
certified check made payable to the 
town or city, in order to provide the 
bank with the funds necessary to pay 
the note. In the case at bar the de- 
fendant as well as the plaintiffs acted 
in good faith on the supposition that 
Felker was acting honestly and the va- 
lidity of the indorsement here in ques- 
tion depends upon the extent of Felk- 
er\s apparent authority as treasurer of 
the city. 

It follows that the check for $78,- 
183.55, having been indorsed by one 
who had apparent authority to indorse 
it, and for a purpose within his appar- 
ent authority, ceased to be the property 
of the plaintiffs who drew it; and by 
the terms of the report judgnent must 
be entered for the defendant. 

It is so ordered. 

108 N. E. Rep. 780. 



Payment of Bogus Note by 
Bank 

Massachusetts. 

Duty of Paying Bank to Inquire Into 
the Validity of Note Made Payable 
at its Office Before Making Pay - 
?nent. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
January 8, 1914. 

CITY OF XEWBCRYI’OBT VS. FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF BOSTON 

When municipal or other public securi- 
ties are made payable at a bank, that bank 
is not put on inquiry as to their validity 
by the same facts that put an intending 
purchaser of them on inquiry. 



ikCTION by the City of Xewbury- 
port against the First National 
Bank of Boston. On report. Judg- 
ment for defendant. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 



T ORING, J.: This is an action in 

^ which the city of Newbury port 
seeks to charge the defendant bank 
with the sum of $80,000, paid to it by 
the plaintiff city in the two sums of 
$78,183.55 and $1,866.45, and paid out 
by it in retiring the void note for $80,- 
000 paid by it on April 18, 1906, as 
more fully set forth in Brown vs. First 
National Bank of Boston, 103 N. E. 
780 (above). 

The $80,000 note was paid by the 
defendant bank pursuant to a verbal 
order given to it by the treasurer of 
the plaintiff city. The note here in 
question was in the same form as the 
note which was held invalid by this 
court in Brown vs. Newburvport, 209 
Mass. 259, 95 N. E. 504, Arm. Cas. 
1912B, 495. 

The plaintiff’s argument in effect is 
that when municipal or other public 
securities are made payable at a bank, 
that bank in paying them is put on in- 
quiry as to their validity by the same 
facts that put an intended purchaser of 
them on inquiry. 

The contention is without foundation. 
A banker having no interest in the mat- 
ter, who pays out money on deposit on 
the fraudulent order of the person who 
by the terms of the deposit had the 
right to draw on the account, is liable 
only when he is privy to the depositor’s 
fraud. It was so held in Allen vs. Puri- 
tan Trust Company. 211 Mass. 409. 

Where (as was the case so far as a 
part of the checks in Allen vs. Puritan 
Trust Company were concerned) the 
banker has a pecuniary interest in the 
money paid out by him, he will be put 
on inquiry by facts which do not put 
him on inquiry where he has no pecuni- 
ary interest, as was held in Allen vs. 
Puritan Trust Company, ubi supra, 
with respect to the payment of checks 
paid by the defendant in that case, in 
which it had no pecuniary interest. 

We are of opinion that the same rule 
applies in case of an order given by 
the treasurer of a city to pay what 
purports to be a note of the city. In 
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the ease at bar the defendant had no 
pecuniary interest in the payment com- 
plained of. To make it liable to the 
plaintiff for damages suffered by the 
plaintiff because of its having followed 
the order of the plaintiff’s treasurer to 
pay the note, the burden is on the plain- 
tiff to prove the fact that the defendant 
bank was privy to Felker’s fraud. The 
only way in which the plaintiff has un- 
dertaken to make out that fact is by 
pointing out that it was held in Brown 
vs. Newburyport, ubi supra, that a pur- 
chaser of a city note under these cir- 
cumstances is put on inquiry. Under 
these circumstances a purchaser is put 
on inquiry because he has a pecuniary 
interest in the matter as one who in- 
tends to buy the note. A buyer of an 
obligation to be paid by taxes levied 
on the public is charged with inquiring 
whether the laws which authorize the 
borrowing of money to be paid for by 
taxes levied on the public have been 
complied with. As we already have said, 
the defendant bank had no pecuniary 
interest in the payment of the note, 
and for that reason was not on the 
same footing as a purchaser of it in the 
matter of making inquiry. 

In the case at bar the defendant was 
not in fact privy to Felker’s fraud; 
having no pecuniary interest in the mat- 
ter it was not put on inquiry as to the 
validity of the note: and under the de- 
cision in Allen vs. Puritan Trust Co., 
ubi supra, as to the checks paid by it 
in which it had no pecuniary interest, 
it is not liable. 

Jn accordance with the terms of the 
report the entry must be: 

Judgment for the defendant. 

103 X. E. Rep. 782. 



Collections 

Tennessee 

Collection of Drafts — Garnishment — 
Agreement to Charge Back Uncol- 
lected Items — Intention of Parties — 
Bill of Lading — Conditional Sale of 
Paper 



Supreme Court of Tennessee, November 15, 
1913. 

W. J. BAHTON SEED, FEED AND IMPLEMENT CO. 

VS. MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK ET AL. 

Whether a bank in accepting on deposit 
and for collection, drafts and checks on 
various points subject to check as cash de- 
posits, but subject also to agreement that 
uncollected items shall be charged back, the 
bank becomes absolute owner of the paper 
or merely collecting agent, is to be deter- 
mined by the intention of the parties as 
evidenced by their acts. The agreement to 
charge back uncollected items is a control- 
ling consideration and irreconcilable with 
absolute ownership on the part of the bank. 
The transaction amounts to a loan of credit 
by the bank on the face value of the paper 
as security therefor, to be paid out of the 
collection when made; if not made, the 
paper to be returned and the indebtedness 
to stand in favor of the bank, to be made 
good otherwise by the customer. 

Such a draft is subject to garnishment 
for the debts of the customer, to the extent 
of the customer’s interest at the time the 
garnishment notice is served. The bank 
holding the paper substantially in pledge 
for the credit extended, must show the ex- 
tent of its interest when a creditor of the 
pledgor seeks to subject it as the property 
of the pledgor. 

A bill of lading attached to such a draft 
is merely a security for the draft, only to 
be delivered to the consignee on payment 
of the same. This is true whether the bill 
of lading is made out to consignee directly 
or to the shipper’s order. 



/kCTION by the W. J. Barton Seed, 
Feed & Implement Company 
against the Mercantile National Bank 
and others. From a judgment for plain- 
tiff, defendants appeal. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

TOURING the latter part of 1911, 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., dealers 
in hay and other provender in St. 
Louis, Mo., sold a lot of hay to Bald- 
win Feed & Implement Company of 
Johnson City, Tenn., at the price of 
$318.50. On the 4th of January", 1912, 
they drew a draft on Baldwin Feed & 
Implement Company for this sum, in 
favor of Mercantile National Bank, of 
St. Louis, with bill of lading for the 
goods attached thereto. This draft was 
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deposited in the bank, a credit therefor 
was entered on its books for the full 
face value in favor of Toberman, 
Mackey & Co., and also on the pass- 
book of the latter, subject to check at 
the will of the depositor, in the usual 
way. At the same time numerous other 
items were deposited, aggregating, with 
that in question, the sum of $1,943.84. 
The transaction, however, affecting the 
draft now before us was consummated 
pursuant to the following course of 
business that had been current between 
the parties for three years or more: 
That is to say, Toberman, Mackey & 
Co. deposited with the bank, from time 
to time, drafts and checks on various 
points, for which they were given credit 
at face value, subject to check like cash 
deposited, with the agreement that if 
any of these papers should be returned 
at any time not collected, the bank had 
the right to charge back such items. 

The Mercantile National Bank for- 
warded the draft and bill of lading to 
the Unaka National Bank at Johnson 
City. Tenn., for collection. The col- 
lection was made, but before the col- 
lecting bank could forward the money, 
it was attached in the hands of that 
bank, by garnishment process, as the 
property of Toberman, Mackey & Co., 
to enforce payment of a demand of 
about $295 asserted against that firm 
by the plaintiff, W. J. Barton Seed, 
Feed & Implement Company, of John- 
son City, Tenn. 

Such proceedings were had in the 
trial court as that the plaintiff recov- 
ered a personal judgment against To- 
berman, Mackey & Co., that firm having 
entered its personal appearance, for 
the sum of $200, but relief against the 
money attached was denied; that court 
adjudging that the money belonged to 
the Mercantile National Bank, which 
had intervened. The case was then ap- 
pealed to the Court of Civil Appeals, 
where the judgment in favor of the 
Mercantile National Bank was reversed, 
and judgment rendered in favor of the 
plaintiff, subjecting the money attached 
to the satisfaction of plaintiff’s debt 
and costs against Toberman, Mackey 



& Co. The case was then brought to 
this court on the writ of certiorari. 

It was not shown that Toberman, 
Mackey & Co. had ever drawn on this 
deposit, or that the sum to their credit 
in the bank was ever at any time less 
than $318.50. 

© 

OPINION OF THE COURT (IN 
PART) 

N EIL, C. J.: The question for de- 

cision is whether the Mercantile 
National Bank became the absolute 
owner of the draft, or whether the 
draft was received by it only for collec- 
tion. 

This is to be determined by the in- 
tention of the parties, as evidenced by 
their acts. We are of the opinion that 
the agreement to charge back in case 
the paper should be returned is a con- 
trolling consideration. It is irreconcil- 
able with absolute ownership on the 
part of the bank. An agreement in ad- 
vance to charge back on failure of col- 
lection imports necessarily only a lim- 
ited ownership, as in case of a bail- 
ment. Under the most extreme view, 
the drawing of the draft in favor of 
the bank, under the facts stated, could 
amount only to an agreement for a con- 
ditional sale of the paper ; that is, that 
the property should belong to the bank 
in case collection should be made, but 
in case it should not be made, then the 
paper should revert to the drawer. At 
last this would be but an indirect way 
of stating a collection contract, when 
considered in connection with the de- 
posit of the face amount of the draft, 
and the right accorded by the bank to 
check on the deposit. The substance 
of the transaction would be a loan of 
credit by the bank for the face value of 
the paper, based on the paper as secu- 
rity therefor, to be paid out of the col- 
lection when made; if not made, the 
paper to be returned, and the indebted- 
ness to stand in favor of the bank, to be 
made good otherwise by the customer. 

Some important consequences flow 
from this situation. 
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The paper is subject to garnishment 
for the debts of the customer, to the 
extent of the customer’s interest at the 
time the garnishment notice is served. 
His interest is measured by the extent 
to which he has drawn on the deposit 
based on faith of the paper. If at any 
time there is to his credit on the books 
of the bank a sum less than that of the 
deposit, his beneficial interest in the 
paper is, to that extent, decreased. If 
at the date of the garnishment he has 
wholly drawn the amount to his credit, 
he has no beneficial interest in the 
paper or its proceeds, and the gar- 
nishing creditor of the customer ob- 
tains nothing. It is the duty of the 
bank to show how the account stands, 
to the end that the extent of its bene- 
ficial interest in the paper may be 
known. The information is within its 
keeping, and it must make the facts ap- 
pear. In brief, the bank holds the 
paper substantially in pledge for the 
credit extended, and it must show the 
extent of its interest when a creditor 
of the pledgor seeks to subject it as 
the property of the latter. 

In the present case the bank has not 
shown that anything had been drawn 
from the deposit at the time the gar- 
nishment notice was served on the 
Unaka National Bank. It must there- 
fore be held that the fund collected on 
the draft was subject to garnishment as 
the property of Toberman, Mackey & 
Co.; the bank having under its control 
the amount credited to that firm, and 
having the right to protect itself 
therein. 

It is insisted that when the collection 
was made the right of the bank in any 
event at that moment became absolute, 
and the right to charge back ceased. 
The right to charge back, however, at 
the inception of the contract, in con- 
nection with the credit then entered, de- 
termined the nature of the bank’s in- 
terest. If at the date of such collection 
by a correspondent of the bank, and 
before coming to the hands of the bank, 
a garnishment notice is served, and the 
bank has paid out nothing on the de- 
posit, it owes the customer the amount 



of the deposit, which it must yet pay 
to him or to his creditors. It should be 
paid to his creditors in preference to 
himself, if they fasten their rights 
upon it in due and legal form. It is 
immaterial to the bank whether the de- 
posit be garnished, or the fund which 
has been collected to cover that deposit. 
All that the bank can justly claim is 
that it be fully protected against loss. 
This protection is accomplished under 
the principles above stated. There 
may be some annoyance, and trouble to 
the bank, . arising out of such a situa- 
tion, but not more than such as may 
be consequent upon the creation of any 
pledge, and the advancing of money on 
the faith thereof. The bank can avoid 
every perplexity that may arise out of 
such a status by making an out and out 
purchase of the draft, bill, or note. 

The parties have submitted extensive 
arguments on the relation of the bill of 
lading to the controversy. We see no 
occasion for this. The bill of lading 
was merely a security for the draft, 
only to be delivered to the consignee on 
payment of the draft. This is true 
whether the bill of lading be made out 
to the consignee directly, or to the ship- 
per’s order. In the first case, the bill 
of lading being attached to the draft, 
the consignee could obtain it only on 
payment of the draft. In the second 
case the drawee would, even upon pay- 
ment of the draft, only be able to 
gain complete ownership of the prop- 
erty and rights . represented by the bill 
of lading by having it indorsed or as- 
signed to him by the shipper. In this 
latter case, it is not even necessary that 
a draft should accompany the bill of 
lading in order to protect the shipper’s 
rights. It is subject to shipper’s order, 
and the purchaser cannot obtain it from 
the carrier except upon his order. In 
the first case, the coupling of the bill of 
lading and the draft makes the sale of 
the goods and their delivery conditional 
upon payment of the draft. Under 
either form the rights of the seller, or 
of the assignee of the draft are fully 
protected. * * * 

The Court of Civil Appeals reached 
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the same result we have reached, but 
by a different line of reasoning. That 
court based its conclusion on the fact 
Toberman, Mackey & Co. had shown 
great solicitude in the management of 
the matter in Johnson City, with a view 
to enabling the Mercantile National 
Bank to hold the funds collected on the 
draft. * * * 

On the grounds stated herein, we are 
of the opinion that the result reached 
by the Court of Civil Appeals was cor- 
rect, and that its judgment should be 
affirmed. 

160 S. W. Rep. 848. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 

Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers 
—which may be of sufficient general interest to war- 
rant publication will be answered iu this department. 



STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS— 
CONFLICT OF LAWS 

Oakville, 111 ., May 6, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: As a subscriber of The Bankers 
Magazine I take the liberty of asking you 
a question I would like to have answered. 

The statute of limitations in Illinois is 
ten years on negotiable instruments. A 
maker of a note lived in Illinois at the 
time of the making, later moved to another 
State, and lived there over ten years with- 
out making a payment on the note. Does 
the statute of limitations of Illinois apply 
to a case of this kind? 

Thanking you in advance for your reply, 
I am 

F. M., Cashier. 

Answer: The above proposition 

presents a most interesting question. 
The State laws do conflict and are in a 
hopeless state of confusion. It is, 
therefore, most fitting that rules be 
laid down to harmonize such a condi- 
tion. and effectuate justice and equity. 

The case of Garrigue vs. Kellar, 164 
Indiana Supreme Court, 679, was an 
action on three promissory notes, made 
and executed in Illinois by a husband 
as principal, and his wife as surety, 
and payable in Indiana. The Illinois 



statute declares a married woman ca- 
pacitated to act as surety, while the In- 
diana statute states “a married woman 
shall not enter into any contract of 
suretyship, whether as endorser, guar- 
antor or in any other manner; and such 
contract, as to her, shall be void.” This 
case resolves the law applicable to 
promissory notes executed in one State 
and payable in another, having conflict- 
ing laws, into three rules: 

Rule 1. — All matters bearing upon 
the execution, the interpretation and 
validity of the note, including the ca- 
pacity of the parties to contract, are to 
he determined by the law of the place 
where the contract is made. 

Rule 2. — All matters connected with 
the payment, including presentation, 
notice, demand, protest and damages 
for non-payment, are to be regulated by 
the law of the place, where, by its 
terms, the note is to be paid. 

Rule 3. — All matters respecting the 
remedy to be pursued, including the 
bringing of suits, service of process 
and admissibility of evidence, depend 
upon the law of the place where the ac- 
tion is brought. 

The court held, according to Rule 1, 
that the law of Illinois be applied, al- 
lowing the wife to act as surety. 

An application of the second rule is 
found in the case of Scudder vs. Union 
National Bank, 91 U. S. Sup. Ct. 406. 
A bill of exchange was drawn by a 
party in Chicago upon a firm in St. 
Louis, and verbally accepted by a mem- 
ber of the St. Louis firm, then present 
in Chicago. Under the law of Mis- 
souri, acceptances were required to be 
in writing, but under the law of Illi- 
nois a parol acceptance was valid. The 
bill of exchange, as we have seen, was 
drawn in Chicago, 111., and, therefore, 
all matters pertaining to its execution, 
interpretation and validity had to be de- 
termined by the laws of that State. It 
was made payable in St. Louis, Mo., 
and ordinarily the law of that State 
would control with reference to accept- 
ance and performance, but a member of 
the firm in that State was present in 
Chicago, and he there accepted the bill 
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of exchange without waiting for it to be 
sent on to St. Louis to his firm in that 
city. It was, therefore, held to be an 
Illinois acceptance. 

Then, too, if a note be usurious, the 
law of the State in which it is made 
payable determines. (Connor vs. Don- 
nell, 55 Texas Supreme Court Reports 
173.) 

The third rule above stated, under 
which this question arises, is well ap- 
plied in the case of National Bank of 
Denison, Texas, vs. Danahv (89 Illi- 
nois Appellate Court Reports, 92) 
which construes the Illinois statute 
limiting the time for bringing an action 
or a promissory note. 

This was an action brought some five 
years after maturity of two promissory 
notes made by a partnership. The 
notes were executed in the State of 
Texas, while the maker-defendant re- 
sided at all times in Illinois, and the 
plaintiff-pavee in Texas. The defend- 
ant, Danahv, relied upon the statute of 
limitations of Texas, in order to clear 
himself of the debt. The statute is as 
follows : 

"What Action Barred in Four Years. 
— There shall be commenced and prose- 
cuted within four years after the cause 
of action shall have accrued and not 
afterward, all actions or suits in court 
of the following description: Actions 
for debt where the indebtedness is evi- 
denced bv or founded upon any con- 
tract or writing." 

This court held that the lower tribu- 
nal erred in admitting the Texas stat- 
ute in evidence on the ground that "It 
is a well-settled rule that personal con- 
tracts are to be interpreted by the law 
of the place where they are made, and 
it is a rule equally well settled that rem- 
edies on contracts are to be regulated 
and pursued according to the law of the 
place where the action is instituted and 
not by the law of the place of the con- 
tract. The reason of this rule, accord- 
ing to Judge Story, is obvious: ‘Courts 
of law/ say he, ‘are instituted by every 
nation for its own convenience and ben- 
efit. * * * As a rule, statutes of limita- 
tion arc to be considered to fall within 



these remarks. In cases, therefore (ex- 
cept where provision is otherwise made 
by statute), where an action is brought 
in one country or State, upon a con- 
tract made in another, a plea of the 
statute of limitations existing in the 
place of contract is not a good bar ; but 
a plea of the statute existing in the 
country or State where the action is 
brought is. This rule is in conformity 
with the universal rule that as the stat- 
ute operates merely upon the remedy, 
the law of the forum controls/ " 

Section 20 of the Illinois statute pro- 
vides, "When a cause of action has 
arisen in a State or Territory out of 
this State, or in a foreign country, and, 
by the laws thereof, an action thereon 
cannot be maintained by reason of the 
lapse of time, an action thereon shall 
not be maintained in this State." It also 
limits the time for the bringing of an 
action to ten years. Upon this section 
depended the bank's right of recovery, 
and the entire meaning of it hinges 
upon what is meant by the phrase, 
"When a cause of action has arisen." 

In the case of Great Western Tele- 
graph Co. vs. Stubbs, 55 Illinois Ap- 
pellate 210, the court said: "A cause of 
action arises against a party where he 
is." 

It would appear, therefore, that in- 
asmuch as Danahv was living in Illi- 
nois at the time of the maturity of the 
note (when the cause of action arose) 
it is quite conclusive the Illinois stat- 
ute would apply. 



CERTIFICATION BY TELE- 
PHONE OR TELEGRAPH 

Morrisville, Vermont, May 8, 1914. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly inform me 
whether a check can be certified by tele- 
phone or by telegraph? I have always held 
that a bank would have no right to charge 
the amount of a customer’s check to his 
account for that purpose until the check 
is actually presented for payment, but 
some of our bankers in this locality hold 
differently. 

Please accept thanks in advance for the 
favor your reply will confer. 

Treasurer. 
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Answer: By the Negotiable Instru- 

ments Law, which is in effect in Ver- 
mont, a check is declared to be “a bill 
of exchange, drawn on a bank, and pay- 
able on demand.” By the same act, 
certification is declared to be equivalent 
to an acceptance. This acceptance, to 
be binding, must be in writing, and 
signed by the drawee. If on paper, 
other than the bill itself, it does not 
bind the acceptor except in favor of a 
person to whom it is shown and who, on 
the faith thereof, receives the bill for 
value. 

Plainly, therefore, an acceptance by 
telephone cannot bind the bank, where 
the Negotiable Instruments Law is in 
force; and unless the statute provides 
that oral acceptances are good (as for- 
merly obtained in some States) such a 
certification is of no effect. It was so 
held in Nat. State Bank of Camden vs. 
I.indeman, 161 Pa. St. 199; Risley vs. 
Phenix Bank, 83 N. Y. 318; Van Bus- 
kirk vs. State Bank of Rocky Ford, 85 
Col. 142. 

In the case of Gruenther vs. Bank of 
Monroe, 138 N. W. Rep. 402. a bank 
advised the payee of a check by 'phone 
that the check would be paid on pre- 
sentment, and the drawer withdrew his 
deposit, leaving enough to pay the 
check and so instructed the bank. The 
bank was held liable, although there 
was no written certification. 

The difference* between a telephone 
and a telegraphic certification lies in 
the fact that in the former there is no 
written promise, while in the latter 
there is a writing sufficient to satisfy 
the law. The binding force of a tele- 
gram depends, however, in a large 
measure, upon the terms used. Clearly 
it is on a separate paper and only 
binds the acceptor in favor of those to 
whom it is shown and who, on the faith 
thereof, receive the instrument for 
value. 

Banks have repeatedly been held 
liable on telegraphic certifications; but 
there must be a clearly worded tele- 
gram importing a promise to pay and 
not merely a statement of the drawer’s 
account. 

In Bank vs. Garretson, 51 Fed. 168, 



the telegram of inquiry read : “Will you 
pay James Tate’s check of twenty-two 
hundred? Ans.” The reply was: 
“James Tate is good; send on your 
paper.” The court held the bank liable. 

In Coffman vs. Campbell, 87 111. 98, 
the bank wired: “Will pay A. Harper 
draft twenty-three hundred for stock.” 
The court held this an absolute accept- 
ance. 

But not all telegrams are accept- 
ances. Thus: “Is J. F. Donald’s check 
on you for $350 good?” was answered: 
“J. F. Donald’s check is good for sum 
named.” This was held not binding as 
an acceptance. (First Nat. Bank vs. 
Commercial Savings Bank, 87 Pac. 
Rep. 746.) 

Another: “Are M. A. Walton’s checks 
for $2,000 good?” Answer: “Yes, 

sir.” This was held not binding. 
(Kahn vs. Walton, 46 Ohio St. 195.) 

In the light of the above, it is need- 
ful that banks carefully word their tele- 
grams relating to such inquiries; and 
in paying on such occasions, use due 
care in scrutinizing the telegram to as- 
certain whether or not the answer con- 
tains a promise, absolute and uncondi- 
tional, to pay. If it does, the bank is 
bound to those who act on the strength 
thereof ; if not, it is no acceptance. 



A Waste of Time 

Of ERE is a bit of sound admonition 
from Fred W. Ellsworth: 

“It is my candid opinion that too 
much time is given nowadays to the 
reading of ephemeral and superficial 
literature which appears in the multi- 
tude of newspapers and magazines and 
between the covers of so-called popular 
novels. It is a waste of time to read 
most of this trash; it impairs the mem- 
ory by clogging the mind with useless 
and often harmful stuff; it spoils one’s 
taste for really good literature and con- 
sumes valuable time that might better 
be spent in reading the works of a 
standard writer, whose books have lived 
through the generations.” 
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Real Estate Loans 

T OANS by national banks on real es- 
^ tate security are specifically au- 
thorized by the Federal Reserve Act. A 
circular letter relating to the matter has 
been prepared by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, embodying the follow- 
ing: 

“You are advised that section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act provides 
that— 

“ ‘Any national banking association 
not situated in a central reserve city 
may make loans secured by improved 
and unencumbered farm land, situated 
within its Federal Reserve District, but 
no such loan shall be made for a longer 
time than five years, nor for an amount 
exceeding fifty per centum of the ac- 
tual value of the property offered as 
security. Any such bank may make 
such loans in an aggregate sum equal 
to twenty-five per centum of its capi- 
tal and surplus or to one-third of its 
time deposits and such banks may con- 
tinue hereafter as heretofore to receive 
time deposits and to pay interest on 
the same/ 



by National Banks 

“National banks may, therefore, now 
legally make loans secured by real es- 
tate provided they conform to the re- 
quirements of the law, including the 
following: Real estate security must be 
farm land; it must be improved; there 
must be no prior lien ; property must be 
located in the same Federal Reserve 
District as the bank making the loan; 
the amount of the loan must not ex- 
ceed fifty per cent, of the actual value 
of the property upon which it is se- 
cured; the loan must not be for a pe- 
riod longer than five years; the total 
of such loans by any bank must not ex- 
ceed one-third of its time deposits, and 
must in no case exceed one-fourth of 
the capital and surplus of the bank. 

“In order that the examiner may 
readily classify real estate loans held 
by a bank at the date of his examina- 
tion, a statement signed by the officers 
making the loan, and having knowledge 
of the facts upon which it is based, 
must be attached to each note, certify- 
ing in detail, as of the date of the loan, 
that the requirements of law have been 
dulv observed.” 




New Counterfeit National Bank Notes 



*EHVE dollar note on the National 
*“* Bank of Tulare, Cal.; series 1902- 
1908; check letter “D”; charter num- 
ber 10201; bank number 699; Treas- 
ury number K364949K; J. C. Napier, 
Register of the Treasury; Lee Mc- 
Clung, Treasurer of the United States; 
portrait of Benjamin Harrison. 

This counterfeit is printed from 
photographic plates on two pieces of 
paper between which silk threads have 
been distributed. The most noticeable 
defect on the face of the bill is the 
seal, which is very dark blue, almost 
black, and looks as though it might 
have been cut out with a pen-knife. The 
back of the bill is blue instead of green. 
As a whole, the counterfeit is so poor 
it should not deceive. 

Ten-dollar issue of the Union Na- 



tional Bank of Chandler, Okla.; series 
1902-1908; check letter “F”; charter 
number 6269; bank number 8535; 
Treasury number H858580A; W. T. 
Vernon. Register of the Treasury; 
Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of William 
McKinley. 

This counterfeit is printed from 
poorly etched plates on two or more 
pieces of thin paper with silk threads 
distributed between. These threads 
show plainly on the surface of the 
paper. The portrait of McKinley is 
very poor and bears but little resem- 
blance to the genuine. The back of 
the bill is better than the face, but the 
poor lathe work should easily identify 
it as counterfeit. 
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Stocks — As They Are 

By Franklin Escher 

W HAT are the different kinds 
of stocks available for invest- 
ment ? — answer to that cannot, 
as in the case of bonds, be by refer- 
ence to underlying security or con- 
ditions attending issue. The best clas- 
sification, indeed, seems the rather free- 
and-easy one herewith presented. From 
a strictly academic standpoint, perhaps, 
such a classification might not hold 
water, but as a list of the shares avail- 
able to the man who has money to in- 
vest (which is what it aims to be) it 
seems to fill the bill. Take any stock 
in which you happen to be interested 
and you will have no trouble in finding 
its place on the list. 

Dividend-paving railroad preferred 
shares of American railroads rank 
among the very best investments there 
are — so highly esteemed are they, in- 
deed, that they sell at a price to yield 
the buyer a lower rate of income than 
many high-grade bonds. Take, for ex- 
ample, a preferred issue like that of 
the Union Pacific or the Northwest or 
the Atchison, followed by a large 



amount of common stock having a long 
and unbroken dividend-record. What 
safer security could be desired? A 
protracted period of hard times, it is 
true, might conceivably affect the divi- 
dend on the common ; but when it is 
considered that in most cases pre- 
ferred dividends have been uninter- 
ruptedly earned a number of times 
over for a long series of years, it will 
be apparent how secure these pre- 
ferred dividends are. Very materially 
could the earning power of most Amer- 
ican railroads be reduced without the 
dividends on their preferred shares be- 
ing in the least endangered. 

Of the dividend-paying railroad com- 
mon stocks it is necessary to say little 
more in this place than that they con- 
stitute the largest and most impor- 
tant class of share investment — and 
also the most misused. Highly suitable, 
in spite of their fluctuation, for certain 
kinds of investment, they are the last 
thing in the world that a great many 
people ought to buy. More money, 
probably, has been made and lost in 
railroad common stocks of the dividend- 
paying class than in any other kind of 
security. Subject as they are to a 



CLASSIFICATION OF STOCKS. 



Railroad 



Industrial and 
Miscellaneous 
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Dividend-paying preferred shares. 

Dividend-paying common shares. 

Dividend-paying shares having important equities. 
Guaranteed shares. 

Uncertain dividend payers. 

Non-dividend-paying preferred shares. 
Xon-dividend-paving common shares. 

Seasoned dividend-paying preferred shares. 

Seasoned dividend-paying common shares. 

Newly created preferred and common shares. 

' Uncertain dividend-payers. 

Non-dividend-paying preferred and common shares. 
Dividend-paying shares having important equities. 
Shares in “Prospects.” 

Seasoned dividend-payers. 

< Dividend-paving shares in newly created companies. 
Non-dividend-payers. 
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great variety of influences, the price- 
range of these securities, even of the 
most stable ones, is very great. Penn- 
sylvania, for example, which is regard- 
ed as one of the very best and steadi- 
est of the railroad dividend-payers, has 
fluctuated in price, during the past ten 
years, all the way from 170 down to 
about par. New York Central's fluc- 
tuations have been through about the 
same range. 

Railroad stocks having important 
equities, as, for instance, Canadian 
Pacific, in the lands owned by the com- 
pany, and Reading in the company's 
great holdings of coal, almost invari- 
ably fluctuate over a wide range. The 
shares having an intrinsic value great- 
er than that given them by the divi- 
dends they are able to pay, and there 
being always the chance of an extra 
distribution “out of assets," high prices 
are apt to be registered whenever the 
cutting of a melon seems really immi- 
nent. For this reason stocks of this 
class, except on those rare occasions 
when they happen to be selling down 
somewhere near where they would be 
entitled to sell on a straight invest- 
ment basis, are exceedingly risky to 
buv. 

/GUARANTEED railroad stocks, like 
guaranteed bonds, depend for their 
value largely upon the strength of the 
guarantor. The guarantee of a divi- 
dend by a company which itself has 
an unbroken record is, it is plain, about 
as great assurance as could be desired 



that the dividend will continue to be 
paid. By nothing short of the insol- 
vency of the guarantor company can it 
be threatened. 

Among the uncertain dividend-payers 
(railroad ) there must be included those 
many common and preferred issues 
which are paying a dividend now, but 
whose broken dividend-record suggests 
that the next period of falling earn- 
ings will see the disbursement lowered 
or discontinued altogether. Needless 
to say, shares of this class are at all 
times a risky purchase and should 
never be touched except bv those in a 
position to form an intelligent judg- 
ment as to conditions, as well as to 
take a risk with their money. Indis- 
criminate purchase of securities of this 
kind is almost a sure losing proposi- 
tion. Actual knowledge of conditions, 
on the other hand, combined with sound 
investment sense, frequently results in 
the purchase of these “uncertain" divi- 
dend-payers at prices far below their 
intrinsic value. 

Non -dividend-paying railway pre- 
ferred and common stocks, like the 
class last spoken of, are suitable for 
the investment of the funds only of 
those really in a position to judge 
values. Have I really any definite 
and dependable knowledge as to what 
this stock is worth? — that is a ques- 
tion which everyone is bound to ask 
himself before he buys “securities" of 
this kind. Even then, purchases are 
best restricted to the preferred issues, 
which, for one reason or another may 
not be paying dividends, but which 
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seem normally to belong in the divi- 
dend-paving class. There are instances 
to he found, it is true, of raliroad 
stocks which have knocked around in 
the twenties and thirties for years 
eventually asserting their investment 
value and becoming dividend-payers of 
class. But they are few and far be- 
tween. For every such instance there 
are to be found a. dozen others where 
particular low-priced stocks, “touted” 
for years as being future dividend- 
payers, have sunk lower and lower, 
both in value and price. 

The seasoned dividend-paying indus- 
trial preferred shares constitute a 
class of securities which offer the buy- 
er a high income at a minimum of 
risk. Origin of most of these stocits 
dates back twelve or fifteen years to 
the time when the big industrial com- 
binations were being formed. What 
ever may be said about the common 
stocks created at that time being 
“wiiter,” the preferred shares, it can- 
not be denied, have in most cases given 
an excellent account of themselves. 
Glance back over the list of the pre- 
ferred issues of this sort brought out 
during the five-year period following 
1898, and it will be seen how few of 
them have failed to maintain a record 
of dividends unbroken, and, in the ma- 
jority of cases, earned by a consider- 
able margin. These seasoned indus- 
trial preferred stocks, it can be said 
without hesitation, constitute a most at- 
tractive form of investment. 

^ | 'HE seasoned dividend-paying in- 
A dustrial common stocks, too, while 
they cannot pretend to the standing 
of the preferred issues, are, in the ma- 
jority of cases, securities of a good 
deal of investment merit. Times 
082 



change, of course, and industrial con- 
ditions undergo read j ustment, but 
where a stock over a series of years 
has always been able to earn its divi- 
dend by a fair margin there is good 
reason to believe that it will be able to 
continue doing so. 

It is true, nevertheless, that even 
stocks like General Electric and Pull- 
man fluctuate largely in price and so 
are suitable for the investment of the 
funds only of those in a position not 
to mind a fall in the market value of 
their holdings. For the investment of 
the business man’s surplus the shares 
in this class are all very well, but 
where there exists a possibility that the 
money may at any time be needed they 
should never be bought. 

The newly created industrial shares 
— that is to say, the many issues put 
on the market in 1911 and 1912 — offer 
some attractive opportunities, but 
should be bought only with the greatest 
caution. In the case of these securi- 
ties it is impossible to apply that most 
important cf all tests — What has been 
this stock’s dividend-record? That 
makes it hard satisfactorily to judge 
the value of these new shares. By the 
banking house issuing them, a state- 
ment of earnings covering the past 
year or two is likely to be given out, 
but such a statement cannot take the 
place of a record of earnings actually 
achieved and of dividends paid. 

In the purchase of securities of this 
class, indeed, the main thing the buy- 
er has to go by is the standing of the 
banking house which brings out the 
issue. Presumably, before it agrees to 
distribute the shares, the banking house 
has made a thorough investigation and 
satisfied itself as to the soundness of 
the proposition. But even at that there 
is always the chance that the banker 
himself may not be able to get at the 
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true state of affairs. It is of great 
importance, therefore, that the bankers 
bringing out the new stock be not only 
honest but capable. In only too many 
cases has it happened that the bank- 
ers themselves have been deceived, with 
the* result that they as well as their 
clients have suffered. Experience and 
a record of other issues successfully 
floated, is the greatest safeguard. 

The uncertain industrial dividend- 
pavers- -stocks which a year or two ago 
may have been paying nothing and to- 
day be earning their dividends by but 
a scant margin — lend themselves much 
more to speculation than investment, 
and yet, intelligently bought, have a 
certain investment value. Definite and 
dependable information as to conditions 
in the industry — having that, many a 
man has made money out of the pur- 
chase of stocks of this sort and at no 
very great .risk to himself. One of 
these stocks, we will say, has passed 
its dividend and is selling at a very 
low price. Conditions in that particu- 
lar line, it is learned, are on the mend, 
and all indications are that within a 
few months or a year the company will 
be earning enough to warrant the put- 
ting of its shares back on a dividend 
basis. To make a purchase of the 
stock under such circumstances is le- 
gitimate investment enough. What dif- 
ferentiates it from speculation is that 
in this case the buyer is supposed to 
have definite first-hand knowledge of 
conditions, not only as they actually 
are but as they are likely to shape 
themselves. 

Non-dividend-paying industrials — 
What is said in the paragraph imme- 
diately preceding applies to some ex- 
tent to the preferred issues in this 
class, but of the non-dividend-paying 
common shares it can be said without 
hesitation that in only the fewest cases 
is their purchase anything but a rank 
speculation. 

Here and there one of these “cats 
and dogs,” as they call them in Wall 
Street, develops appreciable earning 
power, but in the great majority of 
cases stocks of this class do not repre- 
sent even the capitalization of “good- 
2 



will,” being “water,” pure and simple. 
To those who want to control the com- 
pany, stocks of this sort have a value 
because of the voting power they car- 
ry, but to the outside investor they 
are practically worthless. To buy them 
is simply to tie up money unproduc- 
tivelv in anticipation of something 
which it is foreordained shall not 
happen. 

Industrial stocks having important 
equities arc a very different sort of a 
proposition — constitute, in fact, a class 
all by themselves. Take, for instance, 
the subsidiary stocks of the old Stand- 
ard Oil Company or of American To- 
bacco. Obtainable at relatively low 
prices immediately after the dissolution 
of the Oil and Tobacco Companies for 
the simple reason that ^hc investment 
public had not the faintest idea of 
their equity value, these shares proved 
immensely profitable to those who 
bought them. As dividend-pavers none 
of these shares were worth what they 
were selling for even before the big 
rise began. It was simply that the 
insiders knew' that each share carried 
with it an equity in undisturbed assets 
of immense value that made them will- 
ing to buy all the stock offered and at 
fart rising prices. 



shares in industrial “prospects” — 
mines, for example, not yet on a 
producing basis — it need only be said 
that in this kind of security the element 
of speculation so largely overshadows 
that of investment as to make it almost 
negligible. There are occasions, it is 
true, when the opportunity legitimately 
to invest money in a non-producing 
property presents itself, but they are 
few' and far between. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred if a mine or 
a manufacturing plant or whatever the 
proposition happens to be has not yet 
reached the productive stage, it cannot 
be classed as an investment at all, how'- 
ever good the prospects may be. 

Seasoned dividend-paying public util- 
ity stocks, whether preferred or com- 
mon, rank high among investments. 
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JT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
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Where, over a series of years, the 
shares have always regularly paid their 
dividends, they acquire an investment 
standing, indeed, inferior to that of no 
other class of stocks. The affairs of 
corporations of this kind are, to a 
large degree, public — it is possible for 
the investor to keep closer track of 
earnings than in the case of an indus- 
trial company or even a steam rail- 
way. Conditions affecting the business 
and the company’s earning power are, 
moreover, being constantly discussed 
and brought before the public in such 
a way that if any shareholder does not 
know what is going on. he has only 
his own inattention to bla m*. 

Dividend-paying shares in newly 
created utility companies have many of 
the same characteristics, but because 
there is no record of earnings or divi- 
dends to fall back upon, should be 
bought only with considerable cautior. 
Most of these shares have come into 
existence as the result of the combina- 
tion of several companies, the earning 
power of which new units is necessarily 
uncertain. It must be remembered, 
too, that the chance of material appre- 
ciation in an investment of this sort is 
limited by the fact that it is quasi- 
public security and that the State Com- 
mission will not stand for more than a 
certain percentage of earnings. 

Non-dividend-paving utility shares, 
being subject to the same influence, 
are even less desirable f ro n an in- 
vestment standpoint. Among the 
shares of this class there are, without 
d'vd t. to be found some which have a 
go d ebanee of working into a stronger 

•-S t 



position and of eventually getting on a 
dividend-basis. But in the great ma- 
jority of cases there is always present 
this great drawback, the public’s un- 
willingness to see a utility company 
make any real money. Interest on its 
bonds, yes, and perhaps a moderate 
dividend on the preferred. But as to a 
dividend for the common, particularly 
where there is a large amount of com- 
mon and the newspapers have put the 
community under the impression that 
it is all or largely water — that is a 
hard proposition. Earnings sufficient 
to warrant such a distribution arc only 
too likely to be used as an argument to 
make the company reduce the pric* 
of the service it renders. 

Investment and Miscellaneous 
Securities 



Quoted by J. K. Hive. Jr.. & Co., Brokers and 
Dealers In Miscellaneous Securities. 36 Wall 
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General Baking Co. Com. . 
General Baking Co. Pfd. . 
Hercules Powder Co. Com. 
International Nickel Com. 
International Nickel Pfd. . 
International Silver Pfd. . 
Kings Co. E. L. & P. . . . 

New Jersey Zinc 

New York Railways 

Otis Elevator Com 

Otis Elevator Pfd 

Phelps, Dodge & Co 

Remington Typewriter Com. 



Bid Asked Bid Asked 

8 14 Remington Typewriter 1st Pfd 96 98 

47 50 Remington Typewriter 2nd Pfd 88 91 

.124 129 Royal Baking Powder Com 180 184 

117ex 118% Royal Baking Powder Pfd 105 107 

104% 106% Safety Car Heating & Lighting 103% 105% 

105 112 Sen Sen Chiclet 87 94 

122% 123% Singer Manufacturing 330 335 

550 600 Standard Coupler Com 29 34 

24 27 Union Ferry 30 35 

75 78 U. S. Express 71 76 

05 98 Virginian Railway 21 24 

205 215 Wells Fargo Express 86% 89 

20 24 Western Pacific 3% 4% 
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Distribution of Surplus Incomes 



^X^RITING on this topic in the 
" v “American Review of Reviews,” 
Hon. George E. Roberts, Director of 
the United States Mint, says: 

“Apparently, an assumption prevails, 
even among intelligent and reflective 
people, that the only way an individual 
can dispose of a surplus income so that 
its benefits will be distributed to the 
public is by giving it away. They im- 
agine that surplus income — income 
available for investment — has passed 
into the exclusive possession of the 
owner and is lost to the rest of the 
community. This is so vital an error 
that it is well worth while to examine 
the distribution that occurs when sur- 
plus incomes are invested upon ordi- 
nary business principles. 

“We are all prone to think of sur- 
rounding social and industrial condi- 
tions as fixed, and to judge of present 
distribution by immediate results. We 
instinctively condemn an annual income 
of $10,000,000, because we say it is 
more than one person can possibly use 
for his own good, and we have a vague 
idea that the surplus, if not wasted, is 
buried, hoarded, or somehow withheld 
from use. If the fact could be brought 
hone to everybody that this surplus is 
actually put to public use a new light 
would fall upon the existing order. 



is more than one man can use for his 
own benefit. This is evident; there can 
be no argument over it. However the 
surplus may be disposed of, the owner 
will have none of it in any personal 
sense. If he invests it for profit he 
may derive satisfaction from having the 
title in his own name and from seeing 
the principal grow, but that satisfaction 
will consume nothing, and cost the rest 
of us nothing. His ownership does not 
diminish the sum total by one iota. The 
surplus is all available for investment, 
and with all its proceeds for reinvest- 
ment, and the question at the moment is 
whether society will be best served by 
having the owner invest it and manage 
it and increase it, or by having him 
dissipate it by gratuitous distribution, 
as in the case at hand. 

“It is often said that the rich hold 
their wealth as trustees, but few real- 
ize how literally true the saying is. 
However miserly and grasping the own- 
ers may be, they cannot invest their 
wealth in profitable industry except for 
the satisfaction of public wants, and 
where it is never withdrawn and the 
proceeds are likewise invested it is prac- 
tically dedicated to public use. The 
owners may not realize it; the consti- 
tution of society is such that individual 
selfishness has often advanced the com- 



‘And this is the truth about surplus 
omes. It is agreed that $10,000,000 



mon good. But the owners are coming 
x i ignorant selfishness 
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changes to enlightened selfishness, en- 
lightened selfishness leads to a knowl- 
edge of mutual interests, and mutual in- 
terests develop the sense of mutual 
obligations. All the higher life of the 
race has been developed by responsi- 
bilities and obligations at first unap- 
preciated and then slowly discerned. 

“When the true relations of wealth 
to social progress and the essential 
unity of society are understood there 



will be vastly less of suspicion, ill-feel- 
ing and strife, and a corresponding in- 
crease of efficiency and of production. 
When we know the public value of all 
wealth we will be less indifferent to 
waste, both public and private, more 
concerned that all our productive forces 
shall be fully used, and wake up to the 
world’s stupendous folly in sinking $2,- 
000,000,000 annually in military and 
naval establishments.” 
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Safe Deposit 



Safe Deposit Companies Are 
Landlords Not Bailees 

By Milton W. Harrison, 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, 

N. Y. 

[Concluded from the May number.] 

THE ELEMENTS OF A BAIL- 
MENT MUST EXIST 

I T is quite certain that in order to 
constitute a bailment the elements of 
a bailment must exist ; and the ques- 
tion is: Is there possession, or even the 
power of redelivery in the bailee? 
These two most vital elements are in- 
deed not in the bailee, ostensibly or 
otherwise. The depositor is the only 
one who has access to the property in 
the safe, and surely the vault man is 
not called to take the papers out of the 
safe and hand them to the depositor. 
As already explained, the purpose of 
the vault man’s master key is only a 
safety device thrown around the open- 
ing of the safe itself. 

Inasmuch as the law has construed 
out of whole cloth a relationship of 
bailor and bailee, it has also endeav- 
ored to “tack on” to the duties of the 
safe deposit company actual possession, 



redelivery and inaccessibility to the de- 
positor or rightful owner. It appears 
to be, conclusively, a mere fiction of 
law. 



THE MERCANTILE SAFE DE- 
POSIT COMPANY CASE 

'T'HE case of People vs. Mercantile 
Safe Deposit Company well illus- 
trates the point in mind. In 
April, 1897, the defendant rented a 
safe to “Bussell Sage or Charles W. 
Osborne,” either to have access to the. 
same, the death of Sage not hindering 
Osborne’s right of access. After Sage’s 
death, Osborne continued.unimerrupt- 
edly, the use of the safe, and nothing 
was done by the depositary to prevent 
him from carrying away any valuables 
contained therein, nor did the depos- 
itary give any notice to the State 
Comptroller. While the defendant had 
no knowledge of what the safe con- 
tained, yet, in fact, there were securi- 
ties belonging individually to Sage, Os- 
borne and other persons who had 
pledged them to Sage as collateral for 
loans made by him. Subsequent to 
the death of Sage. Osborne, as ex- 
ecutor, continued to look after his 
loans, using the safe in connection with 
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this purpose, but as to Sage's personal 
securities they were left intact. 

Previous to the fixing and collecting 
of the transfer tax on the Sage estate, 
at an appointed time, the representa- 
tive of the State Comptroller and a 
representative of the Sage estate in- 
spected the contents belonging to Sage 
which were deposited in the safe in 
question. 

The action was brought to recover a 
penalty for not complying with Section 
227 of the New York State tax law, 
which is as follows: 

“No safe deposit company * * * 
having in possession or under control 
securities, deposits or other assets be- 
longing to or standing in the name of 
a decedent * * * including the shares 
of the capital stock of or other interests 
in the safe deposit company * * * mak 
ing the delivery or transfer herein pro- 
vided, shall deliver or transfer the 
same to the executors * * * of said 
decedent or to the survivor or survivors 
when held in joint names of a decedent 
and one or more persons, or upon their 
order and request, unless notice of the 
time and place of such intended deliv- 
ery shall personally be served upon the 
State Comptroller at least ten days 
prior to such delivery or transfer, or 
shall any such safe deposit company 
* * * deliver or transfer any securi- 
ties, deposits or other assets belonging 
to or standing in the name of a de- 
cedent * * * without retaining a suffi- 
cient portion or amount thereof 
to pay any tax and interest 
which may be assessed on ac- 
count of the delivery or transfer 
of such securities, deposits or other as- 
sets. * * * And it shall be lawful for 
said State Comptroller personally or by 
representative, to examine said securi- 
ties, deposits or assets at the time of 
such delivery or transfer." 

In case the safe deposit company 
fails to serve a notice or allow an ex- 
amination, as provided, or neglects to 
retain sufficient amount to pay the tax, 
it is liable for the full amount of the 
tax, with interest, “and in addition 
thereto, a penalty of not less than five 



or more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars." 

Mr. Justice Hotchkiss, in rendering 
the opinion of the court, stated: 

“In no legal sense can the defend- 
ant be said to have had ‘possession* or 
‘control* of any of Sage’s securities. In 
a limited sense, it had the custody of 
such securities, but because of the rela- 
tion which it occupied to the safe in 
which they were contained, having 
neither ‘possession’ nor ‘control* of the 
securities, the statute imposed no duty 
whatsoever upon the defendant, nor 
could it have obeyed the statute without 
invading the legal rights of its cus- 
tomer. 

“The relation between the defend- 
ant and its customer, whether in this 
case be regarded as Osborne and Sage 
jointly or severally, may have some ele- 
ments comparable to those in a case of 
bailment, but, the legal status of the 
parties seems to me to bear a closer 
analogy to that arising from the rela- 
tion which exists between tenants of a 
general office building and the landlord 
thereof, who keeps within his control 
and under his care and protection the 
common means of access to the build- 
ing and to the suites of offices therein, 
but as to which, subject to any regula- 
tions that may have been established 
bv the landlord, the rights of the ten- 
ants are exclusive. 

“So far as I can see, the defendant 
in this case had no more ‘possession* of 
or ‘control’ over the securities contained 
in the box in question, than such a 
landlord has over securities contained 
in a safe belonging to one of his ten- 
ants and contained in the private office 
of the latter. 

“The situation of the defendant with 
respect to securities contained in safes 
or other receptacles of deposit, rented 
to its customers, was manifestly differ- 
ent from the relation which it occupied 
toward those who made physical depos- 
it of valuables with defendant for which 
a receipt was issued. In every such 
case, the defendant was clearly a bailee, 
having physical custody of the articles 
with power to control the delivery 
thereof " 
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'LANDLORD AND TENANT— THE 
PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE RELATION- 
SHIP 

TT is obvious, when we take the deci- 
* B ‘ sions ending with the one just quot- 
ed, that the courts in construing the re- 
lationship have gradually come to a con- 
sideration of the practical side of the 
safe deposit company, or as stated in 
the argument of the plaintiff, in a case 
lately decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States (National Safe De- 
posit Company of Chicago vs. Attor- 
ney-General of the State of Illinois 
et al.) : 

“It is not even so much a bailment as 
in one of those cases adverted to by 
Mr. Justice Holmes in Union Trust 
Company vs. Wilson in which the ex- 
clusive power of the so-called bailee 
gradually tapers away until we reach 
those in which the courts have held, as 
a matter of law, that there was no ade- 
quate bailment.” 

It is manifestly erroneous to assume 
that where a safe is leased, individual- 
ly, or jointly and severally, from a safe 
deposit company, the right to the con- 
trol over or possession of the safe and 
its contents is in the depositor and de- 
positary at the same time, which to say 
the least, is most inconsistent with the 
established understanding of a bail- 
ment. 

As stated by Mr. Justice Hotch- 
kiss in the case above alluded 
to, “the relation which exists be- 
tween tenants of a general office 
building and the landlord thereof, 
who keeps within his control and under 
his care and protection the means of 
access to the building and to the suites 
of offices therein, but as to which, sub- 
ject to any regulations that may have 
been established by the landlord, the 
rights of the tenants are exclusive.” 

This view seems to convey the prop- 
er interpretation of the law' in its ap- 
plication to the renting of a safe or de- 
posit box. It would conclusively estab- 
lish the construction of the unambigu- 
ous section 317 of the new banking law' 
of New York, which states: 



“Every safe deposit company shall 
* * * have the power: 1. To receive as 
depositary for hire or as bailee for safe 
keeping and storage, money or any 
other valuable personal property; and 
to guarantee the safety of any proper- 
ty so deposited with it. 2. To let 
vaults, safes and other receptacles 
upon premises occupied by such safe 
deposit company.” 



WRONGFUL ENTRY UNDER 
PROCESS OF LAW 



r | 'HE Stuyvesant Safe-Deposit Com- 
A pany rented one of its safes to one 
Lydia J. Roberts. By its rules, print- 
ed on the back of the rental receipt, its 
responsibility was limited to the dili- 
gence and faithful performance of 
their duty by its officers and attendants, 
and it was provided that no one would 
be allowed inside the vaults for the 
purpose of opening any safe therein ex- 
cept the renter or his substitute, and 
that tw'o persons would not be allowed 
to enter the vault at the same time, 
unless personally knowm to one of the 
company's officers. 

The renter of the safe placed in her 
safe a sum of money, certain United 
States bonds and other securities. A 
police captain having a search w'arrant. 
reciting that theft had been made of 
certain United States bonds, and that 
said property was concealed in certain 
boxes in the company's vaults, one of 
which u f as plaintiff's (Roberts), and 
accompanied by three other persons 
prepared to break into the safe. They 
appeared at the company's office and 
demanded access to the said box, which 
wms refused. The officers made no ma- 
terial resistance, but pointed out the 
box. The officers broke it open and re- 
moved the property. 

There was nothing in the box which 
corresponded with the property de- 
scribed in the warrant except the bonds, 
and as to those in the warrant there 
was nothing that would identify the 
bends by number, date, issue or other- 
wise, as the stolen property. No in- 
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vestigation was made to ascertain if the 
property carried away was stolen, nor 
was any attempt made to notify the 
owner of the box, although she lived 
but a short distance away and the com- 
pany had her address. 

In an action to recover the value of 
the property, it was held that the com- 
pany failed to exercise the care re- 
quired by the contract and the rela- 
tions it had assumed toward the renter. 
While the officers were bound to recog- 
nize the authority of law, there was no 
justification in the removal of property 
not described in the warrant; and that 
as to the other property not described 
therein it was the duty of the at- 
tendants to use such means to prevent 
its removal as would appear justifiable 
in case the same parties had attempted 
to remove it without legal process. 

Under such conditions the company 
will be responsible if the property so 
removed is lost. (Roberts vs. Stuyve- 
sant Safe Deposit Company. 12»3 N. Y. 
57 [1890].) 

It becomes of utmost importance, 
therefore, that only the owner or his 
authorized representative shall have ac- 
cess to the box. 

The question of contributory negli- 
gence might possibly arise if the owner 
of the box were to leave the key and 
other identifying data, such as pass- 
word, etc., where a thief could get them. 



It would seem a comparatively easy 
matter to prove the deposit of certain 
articles; their subsequent absence from 
the box, and consequently the negli- 
gence of the company; and as a de- 
fense it would be easy to show that 
no one but the owner or his represen- 
tative could or did have access. Of 
course, where the boxes are opened by 
company employees, as a matter of 
courtesy, such abstractions might oc- 
cur; but the precautionary way is to 
allow no one but the owner or his 
representative to open the box or 
handle the contents — not even the in- 
side box, locked. 

Some companies keep an autographic 
list of all those w r ho visit the vaults, 
and could prove the box had not been 
opened; or if opened, by whom. In 
any event, it would be a case for the 
jury. Boxes may be rented by cor- 
porations, in which case the safe- 
deposit company must deal through a 
recognized and duly appointed agent; 
by partnerships, in which case cither 
or both may have access; by joint own 
ers, where either may enter. In all of 
these cases, endless complications may 
arise; attachments may be levied and 
injunctions served; but the paramount 
question is as to whom the contents 
shall be delivered and not the owner 
ship theieof. 



The Modern Bank 



COME tendencies of the modern 
^ bank, perhaps a triHe highly col- 
ored, are thus set forth bv J. A. Price 
in “The Bank Man,” Chicago: 

The modern bank is an institution which 
teases money out of the dear public. 
Fifteen years ago you had to have a three 
page bill of particulars about yourself to 
get past the front door. The modern bank 
has a “come on” man stationed directly at 
the entrance. Once upon a time they would 
throw you out if you didn’t carry a thou- 
sand dollar balance. Now they send a man 
to take the pennies off the kids before they 



reach the candy store. The “nothing doing” 
sign used to be tacked upon all adver- 
tising stunts. The taste now runs to circus 
posters and brass bands. An interview 
with a cashier of the old school recalls 
the story of Daniel entering the lion's 
den. The “welcome to our city” sign now 
adorns the desks of all officials. Gray hair, 
a high hat, and a cold stare were at one 
time considered prime requisites of a suc- 
cessful bank official. Slip around the cor- 
ner tomorrow at four o’clock and you can 
see the junior clerk beat the assistant 
cashier at pool. And so it goes. Is it 
pertinent to wonder what the next genera- 
tion will think of our methods? 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



vertising matter of Farrow’s Bank, 
London, England. 

Tn sending us these specimens, some of 
which are from magazines and some 
from newspapers, Arthur Hyams, the 
well-known London advertising agent, 
wrote: 

“It was with interest that I looked 
through the columns of your maga- 
zine, and what appealed to me was 
your articles on 'Banking Publicity/ 
On this side, such a thing never ap- 
pears, and, in fact, I believe I am in 
the unique position of being the only 





British Bank Advertising 

Farrow’s Bank, Ltd., a Leading Ex- 
ponent of Modern Methods in 
England 

W E self-complacent Americans 
are sometimes prone to think 
that “we are the people and 
wisdom shall die with us” on the sub- 
ject of advertising, among other things. 

As a corrective for any such idea as 
touching bank advertising, we are 
pleased to reproduce herewith some ad- 
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FARROW’S BANK 
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Farrow’s Bank 
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EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINT 
0 STOCK BANKING TRANSACTED. 
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VARIBTY OF CCl'Y— WOU.D ir NOT BE GIVEN UNITY BY a STANDARD TRADEMARK EMBLEM ? 



man who docs advertising of a general 
nature on behalf of a bank, namely, 
Farrow’s Bank, which is practically the 
only bank in this country that adver- 
tises generally. 

“That these lines of effort have been 



successful proves itself in the fact that 
the bank was established nine years ago 
with a nominal capital of £25.000 and 
one small branch. To-day they have 
over seventy branches throughout the 
United Kingdom with agencies all over 
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the world, and a nominal capital of 
<£1,000,000, and still going strong. 

“I enclose you a copy of their house 
organ, a few specimen advertisements, 
and also a copy of Mr. Farrow’s latest 
book. Probably they will interest 

9) • 

you. 

We think the most interesting of the 
advertisements reproduced is that of 
Farrow’s Bank for Women. Many 
banks in the United States have 
Women’s Departments, but, so far as 
we know, there is no bank or branch 




BANKS FOR WOMEN, IF NOT VOTES 



bank entirely for the banking business 
of the fair sex. 

“Farrow’s Bank Gazette’’ is a “quite 
sizable’’ sheet and contains a good deal 
of interesting matter including some 
good-natured digs at things American. 
One which probably is deserved is en- 
titled “American Flat Traps,’’ and 
reads as follows: 

The expression, “flat trap,” is perhaps 
not pitched in the highest aesthetic key; 
blit it is forcefully expressive. When Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson has done with the Cur- 
rency Trust and other obvious financial 
abuses, he might usefully turn his atten- 
tion to what is a notorious canker, all the 



more pernicious because of its subterranean 
working among smaller investors — we mean 
the misleading circular appeals for capital 
which radiate from leading American cities. 

The Canadian Press has lately been 
“flaying” literature of the kind; it would 
be very desirable if our Press here were 
as openly critical and condemnatory. From 
the particular circular referred to — inviting 
subscriptions for stock in a candy factory — 
we cull the following gems: — 

“We are doing a slashing business, and 
we need only a few thousand dollars more 
to reach the big dividend goal. ... I 
am making you this special offer at $8 per 
share, and want you to snap it up, even 
if you think it a rank speculation ... I 
really can’t understand why you did not 
answer mv other letter. I even enclosed 
a stamped envelope for your replv. . . . 
If you will go over our plant and see the 
tons of candies shipped every day, you will 
want to mortgage your house to buy this 
stock while it can be had at $10 per thare. 
Other successful business men here in the 
East have borrowed money to buy this 
stock . . . etc.” 

The italics are ours, and reveal an 
amusing combination of cunning, cajolery, 
and obtuseness. Unfortunately, only too 
many confiding investors are * still found 
swallowing such arrant trash, and, of 
course, losing every farthing invested. 

“A Romance in Banking’’ is the title 
of a folder reprinting an article from 
the “Daily Chronicle” on the rise and 
progress of Farrow’s Bank. It is truly 
a romantic history, and is well told. 



Helping A Good Movement 

A Cleveland Bank Encourages the City 
Beautiful Idea and Helps People 
Save Money by Raising 
Vegetables 

r I S HE Guardian Savings and Trust 
A Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
cooperating with the Foresty Division 
of the city of Cleveland in the local 
Vacant Lot and Home Garden Move- 
ment. 

F. D. Conner, manager of the Pub- 
licity Department, writes: 

I have just received through the Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, your book “Bank 
Advertising Plans.” I have not had the 
time to go through it, but am very sure 
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that it will contain much of interest and 
general information for me. 

Under separate cover, I am mailing you 
three marked copies of the “Cleveland Piain 
Dealer” of different dates, which will give 
you the introduction and opening of a 



special campaign which we have inaugu- 
rated this year. 

There are many angles which w r ill aid in 
keeping the proposition alive during the 
whole growing season. 

Under another cover I am sending the 
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A Bl'LLSEYE AD. 



completed booklet which gives general and 
full information. 

You will see at a glance that the whole 
proposition is coupled up in a three cor- 
nered deal, the Cleveland City Forestry De- 
partment, the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
The Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
each “boosting” the other. 

The “Plain Dealer” has been publishing 
weekly an interesting article on the subject 
and since that campaign has opened, they 
have continued to publish daily a special 
article together with the coupon. 

The interest in this proposition will con- 
tinue throughout the summer and will end 
with the Fall Festival on September 4th 
and 5th. 



This is the time when the brass band 
plays, speeches are made and our adver- 
tising is nailed down tight. 

You will note by reading the booklet 
that we have the endorsement of the Mayor, 
and last year's proposition was thought so 
much of that the Ohio Horticultural Society 
has also written a letter commending the 
plan. 

It has force and is well under way, and 
you will readily see it is a proposition that 
will naturally grow and be kept alive from 
now until the Festival. 

Your comments will be appreciated. 

The bank’s advertisement of the 
booklet reads: 

OFFICIAL VACANT IX)T AND HOME 
GARDEN HAND BOOK. 

This publication is the official booklet of 
the Vacant Lot and Home Garden Contest, 
as conducted by the Forestry Division of 
the City of Cleveland, and personally su- 
pervised by Mr. John Boddy, City Forester. 

Those who enter the contest must have 
this booklet because it contains the official 
rules and regulations. 

All others interested in vegetable garden- 
ing should have a copy, for it gives valu- 
able hints on the preparation of gardens 
and the culture of vegetables. 

It is free. Call or write for a copy. 

THE GUARDIAN 
SAVINGS AND TRUST CO. 

Guardian Bldg., 3 22 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, O. 




TYPOGRAPHICAL MAP — SAMPLE OF THE EFFECTIVE PUBLICITY WORK OF O. PRATHER KNAPP, 
MANAGER PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, ST. LOTIS 
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VERY INGENIOUS AND EFFECTIVE EMBLEM, 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 



The free ad. the bank got consisted 
of a front page illustration including 
the $1,000 check and a news article, the 
headlines of which were as follows: 

GUARDIAN WILL AID VACANT LOT 
PLANS 



Bank Gives $1,000 in Prizes as Plain Dealer 
Move Enters on Second Year 



Mayor and Other Officials Back Home 
Garden Project. 

CITY FORESTER IN CHARGE 



John Boddy Again Will Direct Plans for 
Contest — Guardian Will Defray Expense 
of Issuing 50,000 Booklets Explaining 
Move and Giving Rules and Regulations — 
Garden Spectacle, Similar to One in Wade 
Park Last Year, Planned on Larger 
Scale Than Ever. 

The only comment necessary is that 
this is a good scheme which helps the 
community, the bank and the news- 
papers. It serves to emphasize the 
bank's position as a semi-public insti- 
tution. 



A Few Suggestions 

(COOPERATION WITH LAW- 
YF.RS — Trust companies do well 
to realize that attorneys can be very 
helpful to them. In some cases, a con- 
siderable part of the trust business has 
come through the recommendation of 
lawyers who have directed their clients 
to the trust company. 

Sale and Exchange Bulletin — If 
yours is a farming community why not 
set up in your lobby a “Farm Produce 
Sale and Exchange Board/* on which 
would be posted, without charge, an 



itemized list of produce, stock, etc., 
which any farmer wishes to dispose of 
in the local market? 

Certificates in Pay Envelopes — A 
plan which a St. Paul bank is trying 
out is the use of a special interest-bear- 
ing certificate of deposit as part of the 
contents of pay envelopes. The consent 
of both employer and employee is ob- 
tained and a certain agreed upon pro- 
portion of the weekly wage is in the 
form of a certificate of deposit, the em- 
ployer depositing that much at the bank 
to the credit of the workman. 

Following up Quitters — It has 
been estimated that an old depositor is 
worth two new ones. So don’t let your 
depositors get away from you if you 
can help it. Treating them right is the 
first essential. Then if they close their 




* I 'HIS sketch shows a por- 
^ tion of the women's new 
hanking room. The entire 
second floor is devoted ex- 
clusively to women and their 
requirements in hanking. A 
woman manager is in constant 
attendance and extends full 
courtesies to women de- 
positors. 

The elevator from the 
ground floor takes hut an 
instant to ascend. 

NEW NETHER LAND BANK 
41 W«t 34tk Strwt, Ncv Y«rk 



THE FEMININE TOUCH 
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Fifth Federal Reserve District 

Merchants National Bank, Richmond 

Capital, $200,000 Surplus and Profits, $1320.000 Deposits, $7,500,000 



STRENGTH CONSERVATISM INTELLIGENT SERVICE 




Stock 

Sells 

for 

81,000 

per 

Share 



CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 



For many years the 
Merchants National Bank 
has been an expert specialist in 
handling the accounts of Southern 
Banks and Corporations, well acquainted 
with Southern needs, and well prepared to 
intelligently handle all classes of business. 



THE ABOVE MAP, SENT OCT BY THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, CONTAINED 
ON THE REVERSE SIDE A COMPLETE LIST OF NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS IN THE 
FIFTH FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT, EACH CLASS OF BANKS BEING 
ARRANGED SEPARATELY AND ALPHABETICALLY 



accounts, find out why and get after 
them. Write, asking them to reopen 
their account, and in the meantime, 
offer the use of your convenience just 
the same as formerly. Develop your 
present savings depositors into regular 
weekly savers. 

Getting New Names for Mailing 
List — If you are in the habit of giving 
away souvenirs or presents of any kind, 
get the most good out of this question- 
able method of advertising by obtaining 



the names and addresses of the recipi- 
ents. Send out cards reading like this: 

The presentation of this card at The 
First National Bank (Paying Teller's win- 
dow) will entitle the undersigned depositor 
to receive a Souvenir Pencil as a memento 
of the good will the “First National” has 
for its patrons and friends. 

Name 

Address Date 



Esprit pe Corps — There are various 
wavs to stimulate the hearty interest 
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.4' in the success of the bank. 

co make being connected 
ink a matter of pride. Oc- 
y in vour newspaper advertise- 
run the names of your employees 
i their position, mentioning the fol- 
nving, for instance: Note Teller, Col- 
lection Teller, General Bookkeeper, In- 
dividual Bookkeeper, Transit Depart- 
ment, Receiving Teller, Manager Tran- 
sit Department, Stenographer, Tele- 
phone Operator, Paying Teller, Savings 
Department, Transit Department, In- 
formation Clerk. 



new one-dollar bill inserted in the last 
line of the announcement: 

“We open more savings accounts in 
January than in any other month of 
the year. It is a good time to start. 
Three per cent, interest paid on de- 
posits of ($1 bill placed here) or 
more.” 

The signs are of the kind that can 
be changed at will. They measure 
2*4x8 feet, have neat gilt frames and 
arc covered by glass. There has been 
a decided increase in the number of new 
accounts due to the signs. 



A Special Service 

TN The Savings Journal — the “house 
A organ” of a prominent Philadelphia 
trust company — we note the following 
bit of news under the heading, “Quick 
Service at the Teller’s Window”: 

Our paying tellers have new notes of 
convenient denominations in packages of 
$10, $15, $20, $25, $50, $75, $100, ready to 
cash customers’ checks. 

There is no time lost waiting at the 
window while the amount you wish is being 
counted and recounted. 

Our busy depositors appreciate this 
service. Try it — make out your check for 
an even amount and ask us for a package. 



Window Displays 

'T'HE PEOPLES’ STOCK YARDS 
A STATE BANK. Chicago, 111., has 
two large street windows with a sign in 
each. One of the signs displayed sig- 
nature cards bearing finger prints. Be- 
neath the cards appeared this notice : 

“Finger prints of persons unable to 
write who have recently opened sav- 
ings accounts here. Souvenir cards 
with your finger prints thereon given 
for the asking.” 

Many of the depositors of this bank 
are foreigners who have not learned to 
write their names. 

On the other sign there was a crisp, 



@ 

How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Publicity 

'j^’OT all the comments in this col- 
uran are “by request.” We re- 
serve the right to go out into the 
highways and by-ways of bank ad- 
vertising and gather material from all 
sources, and we serve warning in the 
words of Bobbie Burns: “There’s a 
chiel amang ye takin’ notes, and, faith 
he’ll prent it.” 



There’s a handshake in that ad. of 
the Merchants’ Bank of Salt Lake City. 
Notice also the fine display and the 
good short words in the heading. 



We Want You to Know 
Every Man in This Bank 




MERCHANTS BANK 

JOHN !*INGRH . PrrM CUV*.!. \ ► -IT^t 

VII r»:MM»l>Y. *«.l.*-r 

irw M»Jit anti Third *outh "'IT I 'HI rm 

X — 
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ALittle Local Pride 



Spring Display Week 

Is something new to the Syracuse public. It is 
novel, attractive arid promises splendid things 
and wonderful opportunities. 

This institution has no display other than 
its beautiful building and banking offices; This 

it invites you dust rial advancc- 

to see or be- 
come a part of 



any time your 
inclination 
leads you. 

In its civic pride 
this institution feels 
kindly disposed to- 
wards any move- 
ment for the com- 
mercial and in- 



dustrial advance- 
ment of Syracuse. 
With its thousands 
ol depositor* in 
Syracuse and sur- 
rounding territory, 
it fccl> its great 
responsibilities, and 
tries to keep abreast 
of the times, and 
with its enterprise 
and power works 
for the betterment 
of all. 



The Onondaga County Savings Bank is not a thing of a 
week. It is an institution of almost a century and stands safe, 
sure and sound, while its history will still be written over 
many years to come. Join its army of saving people and you, 
likewise, can be useful and worth while. 



Onondaga County Savings Bank 



A CONSERVATIVE OLD BANK BEGINS TO ADVERTISE 



We have often noticed that when one 
or more of the banks in a community 
begin to advertise in a modern way it 
stimulates all the rest of the banks 
there to go and do likewise. We don’t 
know whether or not that was what 
brought out this excellent advertisement 
of the Onondaga C ounty Savings Bank 
of Syracuse. X. Y., hut we do know 
that for this strong old bank to run a 
big display ad. was as much of a shock 
f'^* > the people of Chancellor Day’s 
'‘■is it would be for Londoners if 
‘ttle Old Ladv of Threadnecdle 



Street” should begin to advertise in 
“The Times” for savings depositors. 

And we also know' that some of the 
other hanks in Syracuse have been do- 
ing some good newspaper advertising. 



A good savings form letter of the 
Luzerne County National Bank of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., reads: 

Dear Sir: 

It is a true and time-tried saying: “Take 
rare of your money and it will take care 
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of you.” Every person should give careful 
thought to the important truth contained 
in this sterling old proverb. 

The desire to spend money with more or 
less freedom is unquestionably a natural 
one. But it is certainly the part of wisdom 
to look into the future, for the time inevi- 
tably comes to everyone when a surplus of 
ready cash is an absolute necessity. And 
the only way to make certain that this sur- 
plus will be on hand is to begin at once to 
set aside a fixed sum from current earnings. 

Every dollar saved makes the next one 
easier to save — and when deposited with 
the Luxerne County National Bank is a 
silent partner working for you day and 
night. It does not take holidays, it works 
twenty-four hours every day in the year 
and a substantial fund can be accumulated 
in a surprisingly short time. 

In the Luzerne County National Bank 
one dollar opens a savings account drawing 
three per cent, compound interest. You 
will always receive prompt and courteous 
service whenever you come to the bank, no 
matter whether you have a large or small 
sum to deposit. 

We trust we may soon see you at the 
bank. Our offices are located at 27 Public 
Square “In the Heart of the City.” 

Yours very truly, 

Wm. J. Huft, Cashier 

A remarkably clear and beautiful 
type effect is obtained in the ads of the 
Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust 
Company and the First National Bank 
of Berkeley, Cal., by means of special 
border designs, and we imagine also by 
the purchase and use of an exclusive 
font of type. 



“Safety First” is getting to be a 
little hackneyed now, but the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Raleigh, N. C., 
issued a good safe-deposit booklet with 
that title, enclosing with it a view of 
the big door of its vault. 

© 

“A Little Story of a Colorado Treas- 
ure House” is the name of an unusually 
handsome and effective safe-deposit 
booklet issued by the International 
Trust Company of Denver. Embossed 
on the front cover is a representation of 
a steel grill door, while in the center 
of the booklet is a fine picture of the 
entrance to the vault, with the caption. 
Behind this massive steel doorway is 
safely kept millions of dollars' worth 
of valuables." 

© 

There is nothing quite so good as 
definite suggestions in an advertise- 
ment. The Union Trust and Savings 
Bank of Spokane, Wash., says in an 
ad. : 

THESE THINGS NEED SAFE DEPOS- 
IT PROTECTION. 

Leases and deeds, abstracts, bonds and 
mortgages, contracts, partnership agree- 
ments, receipts, naturalization papers, heir- 
looms, stock certificates, jewelry, insurance 
policies, bank books. 

The loss of any one of these articles 
might be more costly than safe deposit 
box rent for a good many years. 




EVERY MORNING 

when the doors of this strong 
bank open — there opens a way 
to independence and wealth for 
every man. woman and child 
who comes in and opens a savings 
account— if it is only with a 
single dollar. 

Wr welcome small accounts- Department Hi. 
ASSOCIATED WITH THE FIRST JUTIORJU. BA.UH 

BERKELEY BANKo/ SAVINGS 
and TRUST COM PANY 



| 1 — 



A Checking Account 

brings your financial affairs 
under control by systematiz- 
ing payments 
It is one of the conveniences 
of modern business. You are 
invited to avail yourself of 
this pari of our service. 

Net* Checking Account*: Deportment A 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 



VERY NEAT AND TO THE POINT 
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GOVERNMENT 

SUPERVISION 

The recent failure of the private hank at Auburn with it* attendant 
loss to deiswitors and the revealing of the |>oor banking methods used in 
i he conduct of the biisineas, is auother proof of the msnl of strict legisla- 
tive enactment concerning the conduct of banking institutions. The 
press states that this private bank had loaned over half it* deposits to a 
mill company in which the offers were financially interested. 

The rhehalis National Hank is opposed to such methods. It believes 
that the state ami government should see that such conditions are no 
longer possible. Such failures not alone mean a loss to the depositors, 
but it shakes the confidence of the public" toward nil houestly well-con- 
ducted banks. 

The i helm I is National Hank operates under the strict laws and regu- 
lations of the I’nited States Government, We have no loan to any indi- 
vidual, firm or corporation in excess of five thousand dollars. 

Another thing: Our officers are not Inn-rowers of our Hank. Mr. 

A. E. Rice, Chairman of our Hoard; Mr. D. W. Noble, our President; Mr. 
Win. Hruuswig and Mr. C. O. Gingrich, our Vice-Presidents; Mr. Arthnr 
H. Tory, our Cashier — not one of them owes our Hank a single dollar. 

Our niin is to provide an absolutely safe and sound depository for the 
funds of our customers, and iu turn to grant them every loan accommoda- 
tion their credit entitles them to, not in excess of $5000. 

If this kind of a Hank npi>eals to you, your account will lie appre 
dated by 

Chehalis National Bank 






STRONG DISPLAY 



You cannot afford to be without this 
absolute protection, when its low cost and 
your great need for it arc considered. 



We think that the heading of the 
Chehal is National Bank ad. — ‘‘Govern- 
ment Supervision” — is better than the 



first paragraph. Is that not too nega- 
tive and too suggestive of distrust in 
hanks and banking generally? 

® 



In a full newspaper page advertise- 
ment upon the occasion of its twenty- 
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3 Am lank Arrmint 

Horn of (Foil anil &*H>bntial, mg father to ilnimatrg, mg 
motl^r, ultfrift. 

3faotmb bg Jfiorratgljt, 3 grom footer anil footer, anil tljr 
proeprrttg of mrtt anil momrtt, nf farms anil fartnrtrs, 
of loams ottb nations gromo nrttlj mr. 

3 am Ufr Jfatljpr of Hirers anil (Errbit is mg Son. 

Jfrom mr spring all grrat nnbrrtakinga; mill; mg Jjrlp 
trobr fUmristfrs, Ijontra arr built arlfools maintainrii; 
uritljout mr tfospitala anil rljurrljra roulb not bo tljrir 
mark. 

3 Ifolb tljr Sags of fflor in teooij. ottb rorr furtljrr Hjr 
Arts nf Jlparr. 

£aar anb 3nrrrasr arr mg frlloms; Ifarmong anb Ijappi- 
nrss follom in mg train. 

3 am thr Sank Arrount 

' T. D. MacGregor. 



fifth anniversary, the Security Savings 
Bank of Cedar Rapids, la., ran its first 
and latest statements and also a history 
of the bank told in the yearly figures 
of capital, surplus, deposits, loans, re- 
sources, interest and dividends paid, 
taxes paid and the number of depos- 
itors, the latter having grown from 
nine to 20,822. 



W. L. Walker of Fitchburg, Mass., 
wrote an advertisement for the Safety 
Fund National Bank of that city which 
conveys the same message as the Che- 
halis, Wash., ad., but in a positive rath- 
er than negative manner. It reads: 

GOVERNMENT. 

Our charter issued by the national gov- 
ernment places us under Federal authority, 
which has designated us as a Depositary of 
the United States. Our service meets every 
requirement of the public and includes new 
departments offering special advantages to 
our patrons. 



Referring to the advertisement of the 
Farmers' Deposit Savings Bank, we 
have received this letter from a Pitts- 
burgh reader: 



While seated in Carnegie Library last 
Sunday afternoon, I read your magazine 
for March, 1914, and found it both inter- 
esting and instructive, particularly the page 
on bankers advertising. 

I think w'e have a bank here in Pittsburgh 
that beats them all in up-to-date adver- 
tising. I enclose one of their ads., which 
I clipped from “The Pittsburgh Post.” 

The dog in the picture is the bank’s 
trade-mark. They use his head on the 
souvenirs they give their depositors — watch 
fobs, stickpins and coat chains for men, 
belt-buckles, brooches and hat pins for 
w r omen. 

The dog’s head is white, on dark blue 
enamel, same design on all articles. The 
combination is so attractive that every- 
body who gets one is proud to wear it. 

I would suggest that you write them for 
one of these souvenirs and maybe they will 
send it to you. 

W. E. Holmes. 
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SECURITY 

is assured when you are protected by a faithful guardian: You feel con- 
fident of safety. 

The FARMERS DEPOSIT SAVINGS BANK was created by the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania to protect and safeguard your money. Over 
46,000 people have opened savings accounts with us, to enjoy the feeling 
of security and receive their share of the safe and sure return of 

4% COMPOUND INTEREST 

$1 .00 is all you need to start Come in today 

Farmers Deposit Savings Bank 

Eifth Avenue and Wood Street, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Open Saturdays all dfy from 0 A^-M. until 0 P. M. 

You, may savs with podtirt tseuity by “Banking by Mail.'' Writs at .ones foe 
free book "8” containing complete Information. 




THE WATCHDOG OF THE TREASURY 



Yes, it is a good ad., although the 
young lady doesn't seem to be in a very 
dangerous locality, even if she didn't 



have “Prince" to defend her. How- 
ever, the point of security is well 
brought out. Referring to page 198 of 
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RFAL IIUMAX INTEREST IN A BANK ADVERTISEMENT 



“Bank Advertising Plans*' we find that 
“The original ‘Prince* was the property 
of Mr. T. H. Given, president of the 
bank." 



The full page newspaper advertise- 
ment of the First Natinal Bank of 
Reading, Pa., is the most artistic one of 
its kind we have ever seen — and one of 
the most effective from the advertising 
and human interest standpoints. 



The First National Bank of Traverse 
City, Mich., has this special message to 
Grand Army men: 

G. A. R. PENSIONERS 

When you receive vour Pension Check 
you are sometimes apt to forget to bring 
vour certificate with you. Our vault is 
equipped to care for valuable papers in 
safety. We have a special file in which we 
are caring for pension certificates so that 
they may be left here. You will always 
know where to find them when your check 
arrives. You will never have to make a 
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trip back home in order to get the money 
on it. We make no charge for this service. 

Safety and Service 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
United States Depository 

This same bank aided the American 
Steel & Wire Company to distribute 
posters giving scientific pointers on po- 
tato growing. The aid of country 
school teachers was enlisted in securing 
a widespread distribution through 
Grand Traverse County. 

® 

The Second National Bank of Pater- 
son, N. J., postcards: 

“It is better to be safe than sorry.” 

Summer vacations — Going away? 

Place your valuable papers, jewelry and 
silverware in our Fire and Burglar Proof 
Vault. 

“Behind the Round Door.” 

We invite you to come in and let us show 
you the mechanism of this impregnable 
vault. 

Satchels and Trunks stored. 

Terms Reasonable. 

® 

Manager Irving P. Rexford of the 
Crown Trust Company, Montreal, 
writes : 

We have pleasure in enclosing a copy of 
booklet which we have just received from 
the printers entitled “A Talk About Wills.” 

We are much interested, from time to 
time, in reading your articles on “Banking 
Publicity” and would be interested in see- 
ing a reference to our booklet, if you can 
see your way to make such a reference. 

This is a complete and interesting ex- 
position of the subject of wills from 
the Canadian standpoint. It contains 
several forms of wills, and one page of 
the booklet is devoted to an explana- 
tion of the services of the Crown Trust 
Company. 

3 

Davenport Galbraith, president of 
the Erie Trust Company, Erie, Pa., 
writes : 

“It is, of course, pretty difficult to 
say what good our advertising may’ 
have done us, but our deposits have 



gone up from the lowest to the highest 
in the city, and I believe it is largely 
due to our advertising. We have spread 
our advertising out rather widely, using 
the newspapers, theatre programmes, 
road signs, etc.” 

® 

The Federal Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Beaver Falls, Pa., at Easter 
time gave away packages of flower 
seeds. On the envelope were these 
sentiments: 

“Part of the joy of living is to watch 
living things grow.” — Locke. 

A bank account may be compared to a 
plant or tree. One dollar planted as seed 
will grow to large and healthy proportions 
if watched and nourished. 

® 

The Home Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn distributes at public schools blot- 
ters with this message: 

A BANK ACCOUNT FOR A DIME 

For School Children Only. 

Have You One? 

Start Saving To-day. 

Go to Window Marked “School Accounts” 



A PCWrrUAL ROUNDER OF THE 

American National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



OLIVE* J SAMOS, Pr*. O. BAYLOR HOJL CA» 

H W. ROUNTREE. YWV W WALLEB HOLLADAY. W (UP- 

WM C CAMP, Vu-Pm, O W DHUtETT A M. CMw 




A PERPETUAL CALENDAR AS A PERPETUAL 
REMINDER 
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Book Reviews 



Other People's Money and How the 

Bankers Use It. By Louis D. 

Brandeis. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Company. (Price, $1.00.) 

A PROPER review of this epoch- 
** ** making book requires that we be- 
gin at the beginning, which in this case 
is the preface written by Norman Hap- 
good, and from which we quote: “Flor- 
ence Kelley once said: ‘No man since 
Lincoln has understood the common 
people as Louis Brandies does/ " This 
spelling of the name we take to be ac- 
cidental, of course, for in the mild pro- 
nouncements of this great interpreter of 
the common people there is nothing ap- 
proaching the fiery character that this 
orthography would imply. Before 
plunging further into the enlightening 
preface, or opening the leaves of the 
sacred volume itself, let us pause long 
enough to inquire of Miss Kelley and 
Mr. Hapgood if they have forgotten 
that other great prototype of Lincoln, 
now or lately wandering in the Amazo- 
nian wilds? 

Let U3 not be delayed in the gather- 
ing of pearls. 

“It is seldom," says Mr. Hapgood, 
“that one man puts one idea, not to say 
many ideas, effectively before the world, 
but it is no exaggeration to say that 
Mr. Brandeis is responsible for the 
now widespread recognition of the in- 
herent weakness of great size/' 

“An inherent weakness" to which the 
Creator of the Universe seemed indif- 
ferent when He fashioned the earth of 
such mighty bulk instead of compress- 
ing it into a thimble, and when He 
strewed the starry spaces with planets 
vast and innumerable. 

But who can gainsay this stupendous 
discovery? Is not the mouse of great- 
er strength than the elephant? Does 
not the world tremble at the edicts of 
the Prince of Monaco and laugh when 
the British lion shakes its mane? And 



is not the humming-bird stronger than 
the eagle? And the might of the loco- 
motive puny compared with the sewing- 
machine ? 

Now, at last, we get to Chapter I., 
which starts with a quotation from 
President Wilson who, when Governor, 
declared in 1911: 

“A great industrial nation is con- 
trolled by its system of credit. Our 
system of credit is concentrated." 

But if it was concentrated in 1911, 
what shall be said of it now when by 
Mr. Wilson's urging over 7,000 banks 
with their billions of credit have been 
consolidated into a system controlled by 
men appointed by Mr. Wilson himself? 
Shall we infer that centralization was 
not the objectionable feature of our 
credit system, but that Mr. Wilson was 
favorable to even greater concentration 
if the control were given to him? 

“The promise of the New Freedom," 
says the author, “was joyously pro- 
claimed in 1913." A subsidence of this 
joy may be noted by the keen observer. 

We are now started in hot pursuit of 
that malign monster the Money Trust. 
“The dominant element in our finan- 
cial oligarchy," it is declared, “is the 
investment banker. * * * If the New 
Freedom is to be attained every proper 
means of lessening that power must be 
availed of." 

Yet Mr. Brandeis admits that the in- 
vestment banker is not wholly useless, 
and he proceeds to define just within 
what limits he may be of service. But 
he thinks States, municipalities and 
some corporations could sell their obli- 
gations without the investment banker's 
help. 

The real complaint is lodged 
against the great banking-houses en- 
gaged in corporate financing. By their 
combinations they are able to make in- 
ordinate profits and practically to dis- 
pense credit at their own pleasure. 
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The statements in regard to these 
matters are based largely upon the in- 
vestigation of the Pujo committee. It 
would be short of the truth to say that 
this investigation revealed nothing re- 
quiring correction, though “Other 
People's Money" obviously exaggerates 
these evils. 

Some of the things recommended by 
Mr. Brandeis — such as publishing 
more fully the details regarding the 
issue of securities — are undoubtedly 
good in principle. 

But the author’s programme is incon- 
sistent. We have seen how Mr. Wilson 
inveighs against concentration of 
credit — in the hands of the other fellow 
— and how calmly he proceeds to con- 
centrate credit to an extent heretofore 
unknown, placing the control in his own 
hands, and so Mr. Brandeis condemns 
the curse of big business, only to fall 
finally, in his last chapter, into a pane- 
gyric on a phase of big business in 
England — the Cooperative Wholesale 
Society whose “annual turnover is now 
about $1 50,000,000 — an anount ex- 
ceeded by the sales of only a few 
American industrials; an amount larger 
than the gross receipts of any American 
railroad, except the Pennsylvania and 
the New York Central systems. Its 
business * * * includes that of whole- 
sale dealer, of manufacturer, of grow- 
er, of miner, of banker, insurer and of 
carrier. It operates the biggest shoe 
factory in all Great Britain. It manu- 
factures woolen cloths, all kinds of 
men's, women’s and children’s clothing, 



a dozen kinds of prepared foods, and 
as many household articles. It oper- 
ates creameries. It carries on every 
branch of the printing business. It is 
now buying even coal lands. It has a 
bacon factory in Denmark, and a tal- 
low and oil factory in Australia. It 
grows tea in Ceylon. * * * It has buy- 
ers and warehouses in the United 
States, Canada, Australia, Spain, Den- 
mark and Sweden. It owns steamers 
plying between Continental and Eng- 
lish ports. It has an important bank- 
ing department; it insures the property 
and persons of its members." 

And is all this vast aggregation con- 
demned? No; on the contrary it is re- 
ferred to as follows: 

“England, too, has big business. But 
her big business is the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society with a wonderful 
story of fifty years of beneficent 
growth." 

We have seen that Mr. Wilson is not 
actually opposed to concentration of 
credit, but that what he really wants is 
to get control away from the other 
follow. 

We now see that Mr. Brandeis docs 
no* hate big business per se. but that he 
believes the bankers arc getting an un- 
due share of its earnings. 

But in all this laudation of the 
“wonderful story of fifty years of be- 
neficent growth" of the concern de- 
scribed above, what becomes of the dis- 
coverer of the “inherent weakness of 
gr°at size"? 



m 



nEMEMBER that to change thy mind and 
to follow him that sets thee right, is to 
be none the less the free agent that thou wast 
before. —Marcus Aurelius. 
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AS many State hanks are consider- 
***■ ing the propriety of joining the 
new Federal Reserve system, the sub- 
joined letter on the subject from the 
State Bank Commissioner of Colorado, 
addressed “to all banks under State 
supervision,” will be found of interest. 
While the Bank Commissioner bases his 
views chiefly on certain provisions of 
the Colorado banking law which are evi- 
dently in conflict with the Federal Re- 
serve Act, he is of the opinion that at 
least until the new system is shown to 
be practicable, the State banks of Colo- 
rado should refrain from entering it. 
The letter follows: 

To All Banks Under State Supervision in 
Colorado: 

Dear Sirs: Since the Federal Reserve Act 
has been enacted into law by the Sixty-Third 
Congress of the United States, many in- 
quiries have come to the State Bank Com- 
missioner’s office asking for information 
and an opinion concerning the effect of 
this law upon all Colorado banking institu- 
tions now operating under State law, both 
as to the right of such banks to become 
members of a Federal Reserve Bank, and 
as to the bearing this law will have upon 
the future welfare of all banks that will 
not or cannot acquire stock and become 
members of Reserve Banks under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

Answer has been deferred for the pur- 
pose of gathering data and for the further 
purpose of securing opinions, if possible, 
from the legal department of the State 
as well as from the Reserve Bank Organiza- 
tion Committee, so that the information 
and any opinion which might be given 
would as nearly as possible be in conform- 
ity with the facts and the law, thus serving 
as of some assistance to the banker in de- 
termining his true interests as well as 
rights with reference to this Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

By reason of a seeming conflict in the 
Federal Act and the State Banking Act, 
the Attorney General nf this State has 
been loth to give an official opinion upon 
the oroposition of banks other than na- 
tional banks in this State being eligible for 



membership in a Federal Reserve Bank, 
prefr-rring to confine himself to a belief 
based upon public policy that banks oper- 
ating under the State law should, and prob- 
ably could, be permitted to purchase stock 
and become members of a Federal Reserve 
Bank, provided no conflict would be cre- 
ated by federal authority through its rec- 
ognition and literal interpretation of section 
29 of the Colorado Banking Act of 1^13, 
now the banking law of this State. 

A communication received from the sec- 
retary of the Reserve Bank Organization 
Committee would seem to indicate that 
banks other than national banks will only 
be admitted to Federal Reserve Bank mem- 
bership when not in contravention of State 
laws, stating, however, that as yet this ques- 
tion had not been passed upon officially. 

Correspondence has passed between the 
Attorney General of this State and the 
Reserve Bank Organization Committee at 
Washington relative to this mauer. At- 
torney General Farrar taking the position 
that, while the State Banking Act prohibits 
banks incorporated under the law of this 
State from becoming stockholders in other 
corporations, except where it is necessary 
to secure or satisfy an existing debt, never- 
theless this law was passed having in con- 
templation only the t».en known existing 
corporations, and that, inasmuch as there 
has since been created by act of Congress 
a new institution known as the Reserve 
Bank, which is designed to be of benefit 
to the banking and financial interests of 
the country, public policy would require 
that the Colorado act be construed to per- 
mit State banks to take stock in the Re- 
serve Banks, provided no conflict of juris- 
diction arises from other sources. In an- 
swer to this position we have not yet re- 
ceived the official ruling from the Reserve 
Bank Organization Committee. 

Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act 
grants to banks incorporated by special 
law or organized under the general laws of 
any State the right to apply for stock sub- 
scription, and conseauent membership, in 
Federal Reserve Bank organized in tbe 
district where such applying bank is 
located; but section 99 of the Colorado 
Banking Act of 1913, which is now the law, 
recites that “No bank shall purchase its 
own stock, nor the stock of any other cor- 
pora l ion, except such as it may necessarily 
acquire in the protection or satisfaction of 
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previously existing loans made in good 
faith.” So that, by reason of the fact 
that a Federal Reserve Bank is a corpora- 
tion, the State banking law, if construed 
literally, denies the privilege of such mem- 
bership to banks under its authority, even 
though such privilege under other specified 
requirements is not denied by the national 
lav*. 

The conflict between the Federal Reserve 
Act and the State Banking Act being 
clearly apparent, the question naturally 
arises: Which of the two laws is the gov- 
erning authority over all banks other than 
national banks in Colorado? And the 

logical answer would seem to be that, since 
national banks are indisputably the c; ca- 
tion of, as well as under the exclusive su- 
pervision of, national authority, so also are 
all banks other than national banks the 
creation of, and under the exclusive super- 
vision of. Slate authority; and, hence, all 
banking institutions now operating under 
and by virtue of the State banking law are 
primarily subject to regulation by State 
law, the authoritative source or foundation 
of their existence. 

Assuming, however, for the purpose of 
illustration, that there would be nothing 
prohibitive of such membership to be found 
in the present State bank law, the re- 
quirements imposing federal regulations 
under the Federal Reserve Act would sub- 
ject a member State bank to a compliance 
with many duties and regulations similar 
to those which are required under the 
State law but in conflict therewith as to 
detail, and which conflict could only be 
reconciled through compliance in each in- 
stance with the greater restriction as im- 
posed either by national or State law; as, 
for illustration, the legal limit imposed by 
State law in loaning money to anv one 
person is 20 per cent, of the capital and 
surplus of the bank, while under the fed- 
eral law such legal limit is 10 per cent., 
which, in this instance, being the greater 
restriction, would have to be complied 
with. In addition, the liability to a double 
supervision through two governing heads — 
to wit, the Federal Reserve Board and the 
State Bank Commissioner — the necessity 
for double reports as to condition, divi- 
dends paid, etc., varying in form, double 
examination, double custody in the event 
of trouble, and subject also to the pen- 
alties imposed by national, as well as State 
law, for a violation of both laws, as well 
as for a nonconformity with duties im- 
posed, thereby creating a possibility of a 
double penalty upon State banks, their 
officers and directors, all of which, together 
with the probability of additional regula- 
tion w r hich may at any time be created by 
the Federal Reserve Board, justifies, at 
this time, a very grave doubt as to the 
advisability of any bank in Colorado, other 



than a national bank, seeking membership 
in a Federal Reserve Bank. 

This, however, is not all; for, while a 
national bank can withdraw from member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve Bank at any 
time it so desires, by simply taking out a 
State charter and changing from a na- 
tional to a State bank, there seems to be 
no method for a State bank, once it has 
secured membership, to withdraw' from such 
membership except by liquidation, or by 
noncompliance with regulations (thereby 
incurring liability to punishment), or by 
consent of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which may or may not be granted, it de- 
pending upon the necessities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank from which such with- 
drawal of membership is desired. 

It is quite probable that the discretionary 
power lodged in the Federal Reserve Board 
will enable it to remedy some of the diffi- 
culties mentioned; for there is no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of purpose of the 
framers of the Federal Reserve Act to 
create, as nearly as could be, a* generally 
available, as well as highly protective, bene- 
ficial auxiliary to all banking institutions 
of whatever nature. While this highly 
commendable purpose is believed to have 
been fully accomplished, it is as yet too 
early to determine the degree of practical 
strength the Regional Bank Act will bring 
to the banking business of the country. 
Should there be a possibility of this law 
not working out in a practical way to 
the expectations of its framers, the thought 
naturally follows: How’ much better, and 
manifestly more advantageous, the position 
of all banks other than national banks 
w'hen it is remembered that these national 
banks, by reason of compulsory law, are 
compelled to enter in and try out this sys- 
tem, while the others may await proof of 
such efficiency, and then enter at their 
leisure and at a time when there is no 
longer a risk or a doubt of the practical 
benefits accruing from such membership. 

The question as to how' the Regional Re- 
serve Act will affect the welfare of banks 
outside of the system can at this time not 
be answered. Its effect can no more be 
accurately foretold than one can foretell 
the degree of beneficial effect it will have 
upon a member bank, but it is reasonably 
safe to predict that the business interests 
of banks, either without or within the sys- 
tem, will not be disturbed to anv appreci- 
able extent for a considerable time in the 
future. During the absence of anv disturb- 
ance, banking interests in Colorado outside 
of the Federal Reserve svstem can remain 
content in doing as banks similarly condi- 
tioned in all parts of the country are do- 
ing, and that is to await further develop- 
ments. 

The interpretation of the Colorado bank- 
ing law by the State Bank Commissioner’s 
department is that no bank, except a na- 
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tional bank, in Colorado may become a 
member of a Federal Reserve Bank, and 
believes, also, that the Federal Reserve 
Board will so hold and recognize its au- 
thority; but believing, also, that the pres- 
ent State banking law, had it been enacted 
subsequently to the Federal Reserve Act, 
would, by reason of public policy, have 
been modified to an extent that Federal 
Reserve membership by State banks would 
have been made permissible, this depart- 
ment may possibly be justified in assuming 
a passive attitude, thus leaving it to the 
Federal Reserve Board to determine as to 
the eligibility of our State banks for mem- 
bership in a* Federal Reserve Bank. What- 
ever that determination may be, non- 
member banks can rest assured that they 
will be fully as well, if not better pro- 
tected, through an intimate knowledge of 



their needs on the part of a State depart- 
ment, composed of Colorado people, than 
they would be in subjecting themselves to 
national authority administered by a Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, which non-resident 
governing head having pow'er to dictate 
the policy of every Federal Reserve Bank 
in its relation with other banks, will hardly 
be possessed of the opportunities given the 
State Department to know general business 
e« nditions, securities, property values, the 
bankers and the people who do business 
with them, all of which is necessary to 
implant a full knowledge and proper sym- 
pathy, and without which, in times of mone- 
tary stress, the strongest financial institu- 
tion may experience a feeling of concern. 

Very respect full v yours, 

E. E. DRACH, 
State Bank Commissioner. 



New Counterfeit Ten-Dollar National Bank Note 



OERIES 1902-1908; check letter not 
^ discernible; W. T. Vernon, Regis- 
ter of the Treasury; Charles H. Treat, 
Treausrcr of the United States; charter 
number 8555; Treasury number 
N *82689 A; bank No. 86577. 

This is the st'eond edition of the 
counterfeit on the ten-dollar national 
bank note on the Crocker National 
Bank of San Francisco, Cal.; the first 
was issued on October 10, 1911. 

This counterfeit is printed from 



photo-etched plates of very poor work- 
manship. The Treasury number, the 
bank number, the charter number, and 
the seal are printed with a dark green 
ink instead of blue ink, as in the gen- 
uine. The back of the note is printed 
with a very pale green ink and is very 
blotchy. 

A further description of this note is 
unnecessary, as it should only deceive 
inexperienced handlers of money. 



Novel Way of Stopping a Bank Run 



UT in Denver a short while ago 
*** there was a pretty heavy demand 
on one of the local savings banks and 
it gradually developed into a “run.” 
The president of the institution, ap- 
parently a good-natured German, hav- 
ing plenty of money on hand, was not 



at all disturbed by the large number of 
depositors waiting for their money. 
They were paid as fast as possible, and 
those in line were supplied with news- 
papers, camp-stools and an abundance 
of sandwiches. 
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TERMINAL BUILDING, BROOKLYN, N. Y. — NEW 
HOME OF THE NASSAU NATIONAL 
BANK OF BROOKLYN 



for larger and better quarters than 
those it has so long occupied. 
A suitable location was found in 
the new Terminal Building, re- 
the corner of 
streets, in the 



cently completed at 
Court and J ora lemon 
center of the financial and business 
district of Brooklyn. Into the hand- 
somely fitted banking rooms on the 
ground floor of this modern building 
moved on April 24, and now 
^*ers in keeping with its large 



and increasing volume of transactions. 
In fact, the move was made purely for 
the soundest reasons — there was more 
business to be done and more room 
needed in which to do it. 

The new quarters, which are held un- 
der a twenty-year lease, are ample in 
size, conveniently arranged for the ac- 
commodation of the bank’s staff and the 
public, and present an exceptionally at- 
attractive appearance. 

The banking room occupies a space 
of 5,000 square feet on the ground 
floor and 1,100 square feet on the mez- 
zanine floor with 600 square feet in 
basement. Entrance to the bank is 
f mm Court street into a spacious lobby, 
with the officers’ quarters on the right, 
occupying the front corner of the main 
banking-room. 

Pleasing and dignified effects have 
been obtained in the finishings, decora- 
tions and furniture. Marble and bronze 
have been liberally used in the interior 
finish, and the decorative scheme is 
tasteful. Rich mahogany furniture has 
been placed in the officers’ quarters. 
For the working force of the bank an 
arrangement has been made which af- 
fords the maximum of light to each de- 
partment. Practical ideals have domi- 
nated in this arrangement, and thought- 
ful provision has been made for the 
future grow'th of the bank. While the 
new rooms permit the bank’s staff to 
work under the most favorable condi- 
tions, the wants of the public have also 
been carefully provided for, and those 
who deal with the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn will now find the 
equipment of a character to facilitate 
the transaction of their business. 

It may be remarked that this is prac- 
tically the first move the bank has ever 
made from its original location at No. 
8 Court street, although it did tempo- 
rarily occupy quarters at the corner of 
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CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 



Edgar McDonald 

NASSAU NATIONAL 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



BANK OF BROOKLYN, 




Boerum place and Fulton street while 
the Garfield Building was under con- 
struction. into which the bank moved in 
the latter part of 1882, occupying the 
second floor until the recent removal 
into its new home. 



THE VAULT 

# *T'HE new vault is the strongest in 
*"■ Brooklyn and has few equals in 
the world. Its design embodies the 
most up-to-date features in the ultimate 



practical protection against burglars, 
mobs and fire and water. 

Inside it measures twelve feet deep 
by ten feet wide by ten feet high. Its 
walls are two feet in thickness, com- 
bining three inches of drill and shock- 
proof steel surrounded with the strong- 
est rock concrete embedding double 
rows of heavy section steel rails locked 
together and further reinforced with 
Melded angles and tie rods. 

The vault is located on the banking 
room floor and is open to observation on 
all sides. It rests upon massive foun- 
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D. V. B. Hegeman 

PRESIDENT NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



dation walls, which form a book vault 
and afford space for observing the 
bottom. 

The construction differs from the 
older standards in that the metal to a 
large extent has been distributed 
throughout the concrete walls, which 
are designed to provide absolute fire 
protection, to cushion extreme shock, 
and. particularly, to prevent the suc- 
cessful application of the oxv-acetylene 
cutter burner, now so generally used 
throughout the world, an instrument 



which cuts even battleship armor as 
readiiy as a saw cuts wood. 

» The entrance is guarded by a single 
door two feet thick, of composite con- 
struction, proof against shock of all 
kinds, the use of steel tools and the 
oxv-acetylenc burner. It is locked with 
holding bolts four and one-quarter 
inches in diameter, which are dogged 
by a quadruple Yale time lock located 
upon the door and combination locks lo- 
cated upon the jamb. 

These two sets of locks are inde- 
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G. Foster Smith 

CASHIER NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

pendent and make it necessary to pene- through the vault walls ordinarily pro- 

trate both the door and the jamb in vides direct access to the locking con- 

order to reach the dogging devices. nections and reduces the otherwise logi- 

This arrangement doubles the protee- cal strength of the construction at least 

tion of the ordinary locking system and seventy-five per cent, 

provides a door, solid, without spindle The interior is provided with an 
holes. equipment of security safes and closets 

An additional protective feature con- subdivided to meet the requirements of 

sists in the covering of the bolt-throw- the bank. C ork tile has been used for 

ing mechanism and the combination the door and carried through to the 

dogging devices with steel plates upon banking room upon a sectional in- 

the inside of the vault, obviating an dined foot bridge. The vault is elec- 

almost universally weak condition in trieally lighted and equipped with 

standard bolt-work, where a small hole emergency alarms. 
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H. P. SCHOEN BERNER ANDREW J. KyDER 

ASSISTANT CASHIER ASSISTANT CASHIER 

NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



The entire exterior is covered with 
electric sheathing protected with steel 
panels, forming one of the most com- 
plete systems ever installed by the 
Holmes Electric Protective Company. 

The design and construction as a 
whole represents the last word in the 
art. 

The vault was built by the Reming- 
ton & Sherman Company, upon the de- 
sign and under the superintendence of 
Frederick S. Holmes, vault engineer, 
New York. 



SKETCH OF THE BANK’S 
HISTORY 

‘ r I 'HIS bank was organized under the 
New York banking laws in 1859, 
with a capital of $800,000. In 1864 it 
entered the national banking system as 
No. 658. From time to time the cap- 
ital has been increased with the growth 
*of business and the gain in deposits un- 



til it now amounts to $1,000,000. A 
substantial witness to the prudent man- 
agement of the bank is the $1,000,000 
cf accumulated surplus, earned and set 
aside for the protection of depositors. 
In addition to this there is the com- 
fortable sum of $171,488.75 in the un- 
divided profits account (March 4, 
1914). The bank has not only thus af- 
forded ample protection to its deposi- 
tors, but has also been profitable to its 
shareholders, paying a ten per cent, 
dividend annually. 

It should be noted that the Nassau 
National Bank of Brooklyn is a com- 
mercial Bank exclusively, making loans 
to merchants, manufacturers and other 
business men. The bank does not deal 
in real estate nor make loans on mort- 
gages. 

Officers of the bank have been se- 
lected from those who have worked 
their wav up through the different de- 
partments. The first president, at the 
date of the organization, was Isaac H. 
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Frothingham; the second. Crawford C. 
Smith. In 1890 Thomas T. Barr was 
elected president, serving until 1911, 
when he was succceeded by Edgar Mc- 
Donald, who had entered the bank as 
ail office boy in 1863. He had served 
the bank for fifty years, on October 1, 
1913, and was congratulated by the 
board of directors on his long and 
faithful record. He continued as pres- 
ident until January 1, 1914, when he 
became chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and was succeeded in the presi- 
dency by D. V. B. Hegeman. Mr. 
McDonald, besides being chairman of 
the board of directors of the Nassau 
National Bank of Brooklyn, is large- 
ly interested in philanthropic work, 
being treasurer and trustee of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, 
Sea Side Home, Herriman Home, 
Sea Side Hospital, American Hu- 
mane Association, Gates Avenue 
Homeopathic Dispensary, and treas- 
urer of the Brooklyn Church Society. 
He is also a director of the Nassau and 
Dutchess Fire Insurance Company, 
Long Island Safe Deposit Company, 
trustee of the South Brooklyn Savings 
Institution, Brooklyn Eye and Ear 
Hospital, and the American Bible So- 
ciety. 

Daniel V. B. Hegeman, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. McDonald as president on 
January 1, 1914, was bom in Brooklyn 
in 1 869 and educated at the Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn. He began work 
in the Nassau National Bank of 
Brooklyn at the age of sixteen 
as a runner and was successive- 
ly promoted through every depart- 
ment; was made assistant cashier in 
1897, cashier in 1906, vice-president in 
1911, and president, as already stated, 
January 1, 1914. In these various im- 
portant positions, Mr. Hegeman has 
demonstrated exceptional judgment and 
ability. His personality inspires re- 
spect and commands confidence, while 
his courtesy has made many friends for 
the bank. 

G. Foster Smith, the cashier, is a 
native of Michigan. He was for a 
time a student at the Michigan Uni- 
versity, and later graduated at the Uni- 
3 




T. ScHENCK REMSEN 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 

NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN , 

, BROOKLYN, X. Y. 

vcrsity of Minnesota, supplementing 
his university studies by a course at 
the New York Law School. He lived 
for a time in the South. His connec- 
tion with the Nassau National Bank of 
Brooklyn began fourteen years ago, 
when he became assistant note teller, 
then note teller, assistant cashier in 
1906 and cashier in 1911, earning each 
promotion by the most scrupulous at- 
tention to duty and by the display of 
exceptional ability as a banker. 

The assistant cashiers, Messrs. 
Sehoenberner, Ryder and Remsen, are 
men of banking experience, and of ex- 
cellent personal qualities — in fact, the 
official staff of the Nassau National 
Bank of Brooklyn is almost like a 
family, working with perfect unanim- 
ity for the success of the institution. 

A complete list of officers and direc- 
tors follows: 

President, Daniel V. B. Hegeman; 
vice-president, Robert B. Woodward; 
chairman of board of directors, Edgar 
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president’s office 



McDonald; cashier, G. Foster Smith; 
assistant cashiers, Henry P. Schoen- 
berner, Andrew J. Ryder and T. 
Schenck Remsen. 

Directors — Edgar McDonald, chair- 
man; Robert B. Woodward, specia 1 



partner Hathaway, Smith, Folds & 
Company; Frank Bailey, vice-president 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company; 
Crowell Hadden, president Brooklyn 
Savings Bank; Frank Lyman, trustee 
United States Trust Company; Alexan- 




DIRECTORS* ROOM 
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der M. White. White. Weld & Com- 
pany; Charles A. Schieren, Charles A. 
Schieren Company; Walter V. Cran- 
ford, president Cranford Company; 
George S. Ingraham, lawyer; Howard 
W. Maxwell, vice-president Atlas Port- 
land Cement Company; Edwin P. May- 
nard, president Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany; Darwin R. James, Jr., president 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company; A. 
Augustus Healy, A. Hcaly & Sons ; 
Daniel V. B. Hegeman, president. 

© 

Citizens National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

F ROM its organization this institu- 
tion has steadily deserved and 
held the public confidence, and as 
a result has become one of the strong 
and prosperous banks of the South. 



The new building, described and illus- 
trated below, while an evidence of the 
bank’s progressive policy, was in fact 
made necessary by the normal growth 
of business. As is well known, the last 
few years have witnessed a rapid de- 
velopment throughout the Southern 
States in practically all lines of produc- 
tive industry and commerce, and in this 
solid advancement the State of North 
Carolina and the city of Raleigh have 
had their full share. The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank has been an important fac- 
tor in the building up of enterprise in 
its territory and by sound and careful 
management has added to its own 
resources and profits. 

THE NEW BUILDING 

r I 'HIS new structure, which repre- 
sents the latest type of modern 
bank and office architecture, stands on 
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’‘west corner of Fayetteville 
.tin streets with a frontage of 
rive feet on Fayetteville street 

a eighty feet on Martin street. It has 
a basement under the entire area, and 
eleven stories and mezzanine above ^ 
ground, giving a height above sidewalk 
to top of cornice of 153 feet seven 
inches. 

The exterior is of Renaissance design 
with a base composed of three-quarter 
engaged Ionic columns flanked by 
simple piers at the corners, and sup- 
porting a cornice at level of third floor. 
The base and cornice are executed in 
Mt. Airy, N. C.. granite and the en- 
tablature is inscribed with the name of 
the bank. The w'indow treatment in 
the bays between the columns is exe- 
cuted in copper. 

From the third floor to the tenth 
floor the exterior is of impervious 
cream-colored brick and the facing of 
the tenth and eleventh stories is of 
cream brick with the ornamental details 
and cornice executed in terra cotta, 
matching the granite base in color and 
texture. The iron balconies at the third 
story and all window frames are fin- 
ished in light olive green. 

The building is of fireproof construc- 
tion throughout, the only inflammable 
materials used consisting of the inte- 
rior window and door architraves and 
the wood floors in the offices, these 
floors being imbedded in the concrete. 

The floors and roof are supported 
by steel beams carried on steel columns 
which rest upon a foundation of rein- 
forced concrete. The floor arches and 
all interior partitions are of fireproof 
terra cotta. All windows opening into 
the stairway and elevator enclosures are 
of hollow steel glazed with wired glass. 
All wires for electric lighting and other 
purposes are run in steel duets which 
are concealed in the walls and floor 
construction. 

The stairways throughout are of 
steel and marble, and the enclosures to 
the elevator shafts are of hollow steel 
as are likewise the doors between stair 
enclosures and corridors in each story. 

In the front portion of the basement, 
approached by the front stairway and 



elevators, is a spacious room having an 
area of thirty-two feet by forty-: wo 
feet. This room extends under the 
sidewalk on Fayetteville and Martin 
streets, and is amply lighted by vault 
lights placed in the ceiling. 

In the central part of the basement 




CITIZENS NATIONAL DANK BUILDING, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 



are located the boiler and fuel rooms, 
which extend under the sidewalk on 
Martin street. In the boiler room are 
located the two boilers used for heating 
the building and an individual heater 
for the hot water circulating system 
which supplies hot water throughout 
the building, the vacuum cleaner pumps 
from which the dust and dirt arc 
drawn from the building through pipes 
having an outlet w'ith hose attachment 
conveniently located in each story, and 
the electric transformers which reduce 
the electric service current to the volt- 
age required for the lighting of the 
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Joseph G. Brown 

PRESIDENT CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, RALEIGH, N. C. 



building and the operation of pumps 
and elevator machines. 

The coal is dropped into the fuel 
room through a coal chute in the side- 
walk on Martin street, and the ashes 
from the boilers and dust from the 
vacuum cleaner are taken from the boil- 
er room by an elevator extending to 
the Martin street sidewalk. 

In the boiler room is also located the 
main electric switchboard which con- 
trols the numerous electric circuits for 
lighting and for the operation of the 
vacuum cleaner, elevators and the 
pumps which carry water from the city 



mains to the storage tank located on 
the roof from which pipes supply water 
under equalized pressure to the numer- 
ous plumbing fixtures throughout the 
building. This tank also supplies 
water to the two fire lines which have 
openings on each floor to which is at- 
tached fire hose hung on fire hose racks 
ready for use in case of interior fires. 

The rear portion of the basement is 
devoted to the filing rooms and vault 
room of the bank. In the rear of the 
vaidt room is located a fire and burglar- 
proof vault, constructed of reinforced 
concrete and lined with burglar-proof 
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Henry J. Young 

VICE-PRESIDENT CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 



Graham H. Andrews 

CASHIER CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK. RALEIGH, 
N. C. 





steel. This vault is divided into two 
parts; one contains steel compartments 
for specie and the other compartment 
contains safety deposit boxes of numer- 
ous sizes for the use of patrons of the 
bank. Opposite the vault are three 
coupon booths for the use of the bank’s 
customers in clipping coupons and ex- 
amining papers kept in the safety de- 
posit boxes. Adjoining the vault room 
is a file room for the bank’s records and 
a room for storage of stationery. From 
the vault room a passenger elevator ex- 
tends to the main banking room and the 
bank’s working space on the mezzanine 
floor. This elevator is used for carry- 
ing books, stationery, specie, and for 
the convenience of customers who wish 
access to the safety deposit boxes. The 
vault room has a floor and wainscoting 
of marble and walls finished in light 
grey stone. 

A wide stairway of marble extends 
from the vault room to the public 
space in the banking room which is lo- 



cated on the first or ground floor. From 
the top of this stairway a view may 
be had of the massive burglar-proof 
vault door w f hich is twelve inches in 
thickness, seven feet in diameter, of 
cylindrical form and constructed of 
burglar-proof steel. This door is pro- 
vided with time-lock and all other de- 
vices known to science for the preven- 
tion of burglary. 

On the Fayetteville street front is lo- 
cated the main entrance lobby which is 
entered from both Fayetteville and 
Martin streets. This lobby has a floor 
and walls of grey marble and vaulted 
ceiling of grey stone. On the left of 
the lobby is located the stairway to the 
upper stories and to front basement and 
the two passenger elevators. 

The main banking room is located in 
the rear of the entrance lobby and ex- 
tends in height through two stories, 
having mezzanine or gallery for the 
accommodation of the general and in- 
dividual bookkeepers and working space 
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for the bank. On the main floor of the 
banking room are located the offices of 
the president and cashier with private 
consultation rooms, paying and receiv- 
ing tellers, discount clerk, note teller 
and collector, the tellers being placed 
behind a screen facing the public space, 
eighteen by thirty-six feet, from which 
a staircase leads to the vault room 
below. 



are supplied with an intercommuni- 
cating telephone system and all other 
known conveniences. 

In the rear of the banking room, with 
an entrance from Martin street, is lo- 
cated the ladies’ department into which 
opens one of the tellers’ cages for the 
convenience of ladies in transacting 
their banking business. The furnish- 
ings of this department and through- 



MAl.i HANKING BOOM 
CITIZEN8 NATIONAL BANK, RALEIGH, N. C. 



The interior of the banking room is 
of French Renaissance design. The 
floors and stairway to vault room are of 
grey Tennessee marble, the wainscoting 
of Botticini marble and the banking 
screen of Botticini marble and mer- 
cury gold bronze. The walls are of 
stone, and the ceiling — which is divided 
into four panels by heavy drop beams 
— has rich Renaissance decorations in 
shades of blue, ivory and gold. The 
lighting fixtures are also of mercury 
gold. 

The several departments of the bank 



out the banking room are of fumed grey 
oak which in color harmonizes with the 
decorative scheme. 

In front of the mezzanine are located 
the toilets for the bank’s working force, 
the directors’ room and directors* pri- 
vate lavatory. The directors’ room is 
handsomely furnished and finished in 
grey fumed oak. 

Above the mezzanine story each floor 
is divided into offices, numbering 107. 

The corridors throughout have floors 
of grey Cuban tile with Tennessee 
marble base. • 
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BOARD ROOM 

CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, RALEIGH, N. C. 



The offices are finished throughout 
with antique oak and are supplied with 
lavatories, telephone connections and 
messenger service connections. 

The hardware and electric lighting 
fixtures throughout are finished in stat- 
uary bronze and the side walls and ceil- 
ings are painted in pleasing shades of 
buff, ivory and green. 

The toilet rooms are finished through- 
out in grey Tennessee marble and 
equipped with the most modern porce- 
lain fixtures. 

• 

SOMETHING ABOUT THE BANK 
ITSELF 

^HI7HEN the Citizens National Bank 
** was organized in 1871 — eight 
years after the beginning of the na- 
tional banking system— -there were not 
two thousand national banks in exist- 
ence, the number of this bank being 
1766. Its capital at the time of organ- 
ization was $100,000. Colonel William 



E. Anderson was president. Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Hawkins vice-president, and P. 
A. Wilev cashier. Besides these offi- 
cers there were among the first direc- 
tors Colonel A. B. Andrews and Hon. 
Kemp P. Battle. 

In 1883 Mr. Wiley resigned as 
cashier, and in his place was elected 
Joseph G. Brown, who had been con- 
nected with the bank since 1875, when 
he became runner, having served in 
every department, and being a teller 
at the time of his election as cashier. 
Colonel Anderson was president until 
1880, when he died at his desk in the 
bank. Dr. William J. Hawkins was 
then elected president, Colonel A. B. 
Andrews vice-president and Joseph G. 
Brown cashier. 

Dr. Hawkins served as president un- 
til his death in 1891, when Joseph 
Brown was made president and Henry 
E. Litchford cashier. Like Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Litchford had entered the bank as 
runner, and through all the depart- 
ments came to the cashiership. Colonel 
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Andrews remains as vice-president, 
never caring for an active official posi- 
tion. but being the largest stockholder 
of the bank and always interested in its 
prosperity and in the welfare of its 
patrons. The Colonel has given his life 
to his chosen work, and is widely and 
favorably known throughout the coun- 
try as the first vice-president of the 
Southern Railway, and one of its most 



Mr. Jerman, now president of the 
Commercial National Bank, got his 
first experience in the Citizens Nation- 
al, as did also Mr. Dangerfield, who or- 
ganized the Henderson Bank. W. W. 
Robards was for many years a trusted 
and efficient officer in the Citizens, and 
resigned to accept a responsible posi- 
tion in the Planters National Bank of 
Richmond, Va. 




VAULT 

CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, RALEIGH. N. C. 



active and best-posted officials. He has 
done much for the upbuilding, not only 
of his own State, but of the entire 
South. 

Tn 1914, Mr. Litchford. after long 
and active service, resigned as cashier 
and became active vice-president of the 
Old Dominion Trust Company, a mil- 
lion-dollor corporation of Richmond, 
Va. At that time Graham H. An- 
drews became cashier and Henry J. 
Young was made active vice-president. 
Both of these gentlemen followed the 
wise custom that has always prevailed 
in this bank of beginning at the bot- 
tom. 



The Citizens National Bank has al- 
ways enjoyed the fullest confidence of 
the public, and it has used its large re- 
sources and influence for the upbuilding 
of Its section. It has paid to stock- 
holders nearly three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars in dividends, and its slock 
is worth $160 per share. 

About two years ago it increased its 
capital stock from $100,000 to $800,- 
000, with a surplus of $160,000. At 
that time it gave to its stockholders a 
special cash dividend of $150,000. 
After this increase had been made, hav- 
ing no savings department, the Citizens 
declared another special dividend of 
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$105,fl()G, find through trustees bought 
on behalf of its stockholders every 
share of stock of the ltaleigh Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, and made it 
practically the savings department of the 
Citizens National, although continuing 
to operate it as a State institution, un- 
der its original charter. This has 
proven a happy arrangement, as while 
to all intents and purposes the two 
banks are one institution, yet they are 
able to handle every class of business. 
Many owners of homes in Raleigh have 
bought them through the aid of the 
Raleigh Savings Bank. The character, 
prestige and financial strength of this 
hank, added to that of the Citizens, 
have made an institution of unusual 
strength. 

For many years John T. Pullen was 
the honored president of the Raleigh 
Savings Bank. At his death, less than 
a year ago, Joseph G. Brown was mad ' 
president, Colonel A. B. Andrews vice- 
president. and Charles Root remained 
as cashier. 

The combined deposits of these in- 
stitutions range around two and one- 
half million dollars, and their resources 
amount to more than three million dol- 
lars. The location of both banks is 
ideal. The Raleigh Savings occupies 
the corner of the handsome Masonic 
Temple Building, and the Citizens now 
occupies its new home in the splendid 
twelve-storv building on its old site, 
corner of Fayetteville and Martin 
streets, the very center of the business 
life of the Capital Citv. 

The officers and employees of the Cit- 
izens Bank are now as follows: Joseph 
G. Brown, president: Colonel A. B. An- 
drews, vice-president; H. J. Young, 
vice-president; G. H. Andrews, cashier; 
Robert A. Brown, receiving teller; A. 
T. Bowler, paying teller: F. P. Hay- 
wood, individual bookkeeper; W. T. 
Dixon, individual bookkeeper; D. I. 
Fort, general bookkeeper: T. H. Wat- 
son, transit clerk; Miss Kate Hervey, 
transit clerk; Haywood White, Jr., col- 
lector: Mrs. Grace B. W 'inkier, stenog- 
rapher. 

The officers and employees of the Ra- 
leigh Savings Bunk arc : Joseph G. 



Brown, president; Charles Root, cash- 
ier; Colonel A. B. Andrews, vice-presi- 
dent: Dwight Botts, teller; I.. R. Nor- 
ris, bookkeeper. 



Peoples National Bank, 
Lynchburg, Va. 




THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, LYNCHBURG, VA. 

T H E new eleven-storv modern 
bank and office building of the 
People's National Bank of 
Lynchburg, Va., was completed and 
occupied bv the bank on Washington's 
Birthday of the present year. As will 
be seen from the illustrations it pre- 
sents an imposing appearance from 
the exterior, while the banking rooms 
are equipped in accordance with the 
most approved requirements of present- 
da v banking. 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE 
STRUCTURE 



* I "'HE building is the ‘‘lost word" in 
fireproof construction. sanitary 
equipment, commercial convenience and 
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comfort for those employed in the bank 
and those who do business with it. The 
light has been studied so as not to 
tire or strain the eyes of the bookkeep- 
ers, the ventilation of the windows, 
high above the line of draughts, is con- 
trolled by a simple device within easy 




THE NEW BUILDING 

PEOPLES NATIONAL RANK, LYNCHBURG. VA. 



reach of all, silken curtains modify 
the sunlight, cork tile flooring prevents 
that “tired feeling” to the feet, re- 
freshing shower baths, with hot and 
cold water, are at the disposal of all 
the employees; there is an ironclad 
locker for the clothing of each, and 
many other comforts and conveniences. 

Tile lobby itself is as classic as the 
^trance to a Grecian temple of many 
‘nries ago and discloses to the vis- 



itor a superb hall of Botticini marble, 
thirty feet high, with ceiling of ex- 
quisite device lighted by gorgeous 
chandeliers. The walls above the 
wainscoting are of Caen stone blocks, 
but the pillars are of cream marble and 
the architecture throughout is chaste 
and beautiful though not ornate. 

As one enters, on the right will be 
seen the quarters for President John 
Victor and Vice-President Garland E. 
Vaughan, whose desks have the appear- 
ance of mahogany, but are in reality 
of metal throughout. Fronting on 
Main street is a consultation room in 
which these officers can be interviewed 
privately. Next to this department are 
the bronze “cages** for the paying and 
receiving tellers, and convenient to 
them little buttons to press which sum- 
mon a policeman or a squad of police 
in a hurry from headquarters, so that 
hold-ups such as occur in old-time 
banks may be avoided. Continuing 
along this side of the room are the 




John Victor 
president 
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LOBBY, LOOKING TO REAB 




SECTION OF WORKING SPACE 
PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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VAULT LOBBY 



desks for the individual bookkeepers, Tn the rear of this desk is the heart 
with arrangements for an increase of of the entire institution, the great steel 
desk room whenever it may be needed, vault with its 319 safe-deposit boxes, 
At the lower end of the room is independent and separate from the 
the desk for Cashier W. W. Dickerson. vault used by the bank for its own 




VAULTS CLOSED 

PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Hon. Carter Glass 

director; chairman banking and cur- 
rency COMMITTEE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 



business. The door to this vault is 
circular and weighs fifteen tons, with two 
distinct combinations, and with an emer- 
gency door, also with two combina- 
tions, so that nothing can prevent the 
bank's access to its strong room. Both 
these doors will be locked and un- 
locked daily to insure their being in 
working order. In the basement imme- 
diately under the main vault is another 
steel fireproof, burglar-proof vault, in 
which the bank will keep its old rec- 
ords, books and silver bullion. 

Above the vault on a mezzanine 
floor, overlooking the bank department, 
is the directors’ room, adjoining which 
arc toilet rooms, coat racks and other 
conveniences. 

Throughout the entire bank is a 
series of office telephones operated from 
a central system in the bank so that 
instant communication can be had be- 
tween every officer. On the left as 
one enters is the ladies' room with 
toilet and telephone rooms and fur- 
nished after the Jacobean style. In 




Walker Pettyjohn 

VICE-PRESIDENT PEOPLES NATIONAL 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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BANK, VICE-PRESIDENT PEOPLES NATIONAL 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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the adjoining sections are the offices 
of the note teller and savings de- 
partment. desks for general bookkeep- 
ers, correspondence clerks, stenograph- 
ers and the telephone exchange, adjoin- 
ing which are two coupon booths, fitted 
up in marble, glass and bronze in the 
most luxurious fashion. 

In the basement besides the huge 
furnaces which keep up the steam heat- 
ing for the entire building there are 
toilet and bath rooms, vaults and fire- 
proof rooms which at present are not 
needed, but which in keeping with the 
general plan have been put there for 
the increase of business which must 
surely follow this progressive and al- 
most lavish expenditure for the con- 
venience and accommodation of the 
bank's patrons. 

The architects of the building were 
Messrs. Stern & Fellheimer of New 
York, and the contractors Messrs. 
Metzger & Wells of Philadelphia. Both 
these firms did their work to the credit 
of themselves and the absolute satisfac- 
tion of the bank. The architects 
showed remarkable skill, taste and com- 
pleteness in devising plans and the 
contractors were thoroughly conscien- 
tious and painstaking. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 



stitution received its national charter 
under the name of the People’s Nation- 
al Bank of Lynchburg. At the time of 
this change and thereafter for the 
noteworthy period of nearly twenty 
years the official roster remained un- 




W. W. Dickerson 

CASHIER PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, LYNCH- 
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r I 'TIE old People’s Savings Bank of 
A Lynchburg, the predecessor of the 
People’s National Bank of Lynchburg, 
began its career in the year 1868 with 
the following officers: John D. Lang- 
horne, president; Charles M. Black- 
ford, vice-president, and Capt. M. W. 
Davenport, cashier. 

The institution, although having its 
birth during the period of financial 
disturbances, gradually increased its 
resources under the able guidance of 
its founders. In 1871 the officers were: 
Capt. Charles M. Blackford, president; 
R. W. Crenshaw, vice-president, and 
J. W. Ivey, cashier, the latter succeed- 
ing Mr. Davenport in 1878. 

During this regime, in 1882, the in- 



changed until the death of Mr. Cren- 
shaw in 1902, at which time John D. 
Langhorne was elected vice-president. 
Owing to the lamented death, in the 
following year, of Capt. Blackford, the 
honored president for many years, J. 
W. Ivey was promoted to the office of 
president, and John Victor was elected 
cashier. 



Mr. Ivey, in January, 1909, volun- 
tarily retired from the active duties of 
president, and assumed the less arduous- 
position of vice-president, at which 
time John Victor was made president, 
G. E. Vaughan, cashier, and W. W. 
Dickerson, assistant cashier. 

Walker Pettyjohn was elected vice- 
president on January 1, 1910, and on 
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January 1, 1914. G. E. Vaughan was 
made an active vice-president, with W. 
W. Dickerson as cashier. 

This bank was among the first to 
apply for membership in the new Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and it is expected 
that the Secretary of the Treasury will 



THE BANK S STRONG POSITION 

/~\N March 4. 1914, the official state- 
ment of this bank showed total 
resources of over $3,100,000; deposits, 
$1,655,002.62. The capital on this 
date was $500,000; surplus fund, 



FORMER PRESIDENTS 

PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK, LYNCHBURG, VA. 






John D. Lanohorne 
1868-1874 



Capt. Chas. M. Blackford 
1874-1903 



J. VV. Ivey 
1903-1909 



designate this bank as No. 1 of the 
Federal Reserve System, as a compli- 
ment to the Hon. Carter Glass, chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
who is a native and resident of Lynch- 
burg, and who is a co-author of the 
Federal Reserve Act, and one of the 
directors of this bank. 



$500,000, and undivided profits, $62,- 
536 — certainly an evidence of remark- 
able banking strength. With this ef- 
ficient capital equipment, and the bet- 
ter facilities afforded by the new build- 
ing, the People's National Bank of 
Lynchburg is in a position to render a 
high degree of banking service to its 
city and community. 



New Counterfeit Ten-Dollar Gold Certificate 



CJERIES 1907: check letter “D”; 
^ Gabe E. Parker, Register of the 
Treasury; John Burke, Treasurer of 
the United States; portrait of Hillegas. 

This counterfeit is poorly printed 
from photomechanical plates of fair 
workmanship. The number of the spec- 
men at hand is El 022888. The note is 



about a quarter of an inch shorter than 
the genuine and while the back of the 
note is more deceptive than the face 
the printing is so poor that the coun- 
terfeit should be readily detected. 
There is no silk or imitation of it in 
the paper. 
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Incorporators of the Federal Reserve 

Banks 



PP Ol. LOWING is the complete list 

A of hanks which will sign the or- 
ganization certificates of the Federal 

Reserve Banks in the twelve districts: 

District N o. 1 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston. 

Connecticut — Bridgeport National Bank, 
Bridgeport. 

Maixe — Casco National Bank, Portland. 

Massachusetts — National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston. 

New Hampshire — First National Bank, 
Concord. 

Rhode Island — National Bank of Com- 
merce, Providence. 

District No. 2 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. 

New York — Irving National Bank, New 
York; National Park Bank, New York; 
National Commercial Bank, Albany; 
Marine National Bank, Buffalo; First 
National Bank, Syracuse. 

District No. 3 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware-— Union National Bank, Wil- 
mington. 

New Jersey — First National Bank, Jersey 
City; Essex County National Bank, 
Newark. 

Pexxsylvaxia — Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia; Bank of North 
America, Philadelphia. 

District No. 4 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 

Kf.xtucky — Phoenix & Third National 
Bank, Lexington. 

Ohio — First National Bank, Cincinnati; 
First National Bank, Cleveland; New 
First National Bank, Columbus. 

Pexxsylvaxia — Bank of Pittsburgh, N. B. 
A., Pittsburgh. 

District No. 5 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. 

Maryland — Merchants’ Mechanics’ National 
Bank, Baltimore. 

North Cabolixa — Murchison National 

Bank, Wilmington. 

South Carolixa — Palmetto National Bank, 
Columbia. 

Virginia — First National Bank, Roanoke. 

West Virgixta — Citizens’ National Bank, 
Charleston. 



District No. ti — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. 

Alabama — First National Bank, Mont- 
gomery. 

Florida- Exchange National Bank, Tampa. 

Louisiaxa — Hibernia National Bank, New 
Orleans 

Mississippi — First National Bank, Jackson. 

Tennessee — First National Bank, Chatta- 
nooga. 

District No. 7 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 

Illinois — Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

Indiana — National City Bank of Indian- 
apolis, Indianapolis. 

Iowa — First National Bank, Sioux City. 

Michigan — First and Old Detroit National 
Bank, Detroit. 

Wisconsin — Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee. 



District No. 8 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. 

Arkansas — Germap National Bank, Little 
Rock. 

Illinois — Avers National Bank, Jackson- 
ville. 

Indiana — Second National Bank, New 
Albany. 

Kentucky — National Bank of Kentucky, 
Louisville. 

Tennessee — First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Memphis. 

District No. 9 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

Minnesota — Capital National Bank, St. 
Paul. 

Montana — Merchants’ National Bank, Bil- 
lings. 

North Dakota — First National Bank, 

Grand Forks. 

South Dakota — First National Bank, Lead. 

Wisconsin — Commercial National Bank, 

Oshkosh. 



District No. JO — Federal Resen'e Bank of 
Kansas City. 

Colorado — Denver National Bank, Denver. 

Nebraska — Central National Bank, Lin- 
coln; United States National Bank, 
Omaha. 

Oklahoma — First National Bank, Musko- 
gee. 

Wyoming — Rawlins National Bank, Raw- 
lins. 
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District No. 11 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas. 

Louisiana — First National Bank, Shreve- 
port. 

Oklahoma — Durant National Bank, Du- 
rant. 

Texas — First National Bank, El Paso; Un- 
ion Bank, Houston; Frost National Bank, 
San Antonio. 



District No. 12 — Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 

Arizona — Phoenix National Bank, Phoenix. 
California — First National Bank, San 
Francisco. 

Oregon — First National Bank, Portland. 
Utah — Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake 
City. 

Washington — National Bank of Com- 
merce, Seattle. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

NEW MEMBER OF LONDON 
BANKERS’ CLEARING- 
HOUSE 

T HE members of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing-House have 
unanimously elected the Lon- 
don and Provincial Bank as a mem- 
ber. Hitherto all checks on the 
London and Provincial Bank have been 
cleared through Glvns Bank. 

By the inclusion of the London and 
Provincial Bank the list of clearing 
banks is raised to seventeen, not in- 
cluding the Bank of England, which 
clears on the charge side only. The 
privilege of membership is jealously 
guarded and there was no sound rea- 
son for the exclusion of the London 
and Provincial Bank from direct mem- 
bership except the fact that the Clear- 
ing-House is a close corporation. The 
current, deposit and other accounts of 
the Ixmdon and Provincial Bank on 
December 31 last totalled £ 2 0,2 1*6,000. 



24, 62 1,580 francs, allowing the distri- 
bution of a dividend of twenty francs 
net per share, as against 19.25 francs 
for the previous year. The directors 
record their appreciation of attaining 
such a result just at the time when the 
fiftieth anniversary of the. foundation 
of the institution will be celebrated. 
On this occasion the board proposes to 
distribute among the staff an extraor- 
dinary bonus. 

Before putting the resolutions to the 
vote of the meeting the president 
(Baron Ilely d’Oissel) announced his 
intention to relinquish the presidency 
on account of his advanced age, but 
he would remain a director. The 
b<yrd proposes to offer the post to M. 
Dorizon, the present vice-president, 
who as director-general had worked 
hard for the bank's prosperity. The 
transfer of powers, however, would 
only take place after the celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Soeiete Generale. 

$ 



GERMAN BANK MERGER 



SOCIETE GENERALE 

r I 'TIE report presented to the share- 
holders of the Soeiete Generale, at 
the recent meeting in Paris, showed 
that the profits in 1918 amounted to 



"C'ROM Berlin comes the announce- 
A ment of the absorption by the 
Disconto-Gesellschaft of the A. 
Schaaffhausen’scher Bankverein. 

The bank was formed as far back 
as 1848, and had a paid-up share cap- 
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ital of 145,000,000 marks, a reserve 
fund of 24,868,000 marks, and de- 
posit and current accounts exceeding 
844,000,000 marks. It was, therefore, 
one of the largest of the banks in 
Germany, and its control by the Dis- 
•conto-Gesellschaft should make that 
institution more important than ever. 
It is the intention of that manage- 
ment to increase the paid-up share 
capital to 800,000,000 marks, which 
will make it the largest bank in Ger- 
many in regard to paid-up capital, but 
the Deutsche Bank will still stand first 
in size of deposit and current ac- 
counts. 

@ 

INTERESTING FINANCIAL AND 
OTHER NOTES FROM 
GREECE 

r I 'HE storekeepers of Kalamata do 
A not look with favor upon the cash 
register. Apparently there is only one 
in the city, and though of a standard 
American make and in good condition 
it remains unused. Table drawers, 
wooden boxes, and other handy places 
serve as temporary receptacles. In 
most of the shops the proprietor him- 
self is ever present and watchful of 
the sales and cash. In the coffee 
houses and at bars where raki 
(liqueur) is sold, each sale amounts to 
only five or ten leptas (one or two 
cents) and it would no dojibt be con- 
sidered a waste of time to record 
every one. 

Copper and nickel coins of many 
foreign countries circulate freely. The 
English penny and halfpenny and the 
French five and ten-centime pieces are 
frequently seen and pass without ques- 
tion for the Greek coins of the same 
size. Servian and Bulgarian nickel 
coins are also accepted, though they 
have little resemblance to the Greek 
money, and there are many Argentine 
coppers in local use. An American 
cent, nearly as large as a half dollar, 
bearing the date 1822 and showing 
comparatively little wear, was recently 
received for a ten-lepta piece, the size 
being about the same. 



The delivery of the Athens morn- 
ing papers, which reach Kalamata the 
same evening, give the Greek boys a 
good opportunity to keep up their tra- 
ditional reputation as runners. There 
is great rivalry between two factions 
to be the first to place the papers in 
the hands of their customers at the 
main square of the town, nearly half 
a mile from the railway station, where 
the newspapers are received. Two re- 
lay teams are trained up to the task 
and the papers are carried a short dis- 
tance and then passed from hand to 
hand. In this way the delivery is ac- 
complished in two or three minutes. 
The race is as eagerly watched and 
commented on as is the latest news. 



Australasian 

BANKS INCREASING CAPITAL 

/COMPARISON of the returns of 
Australian banks for the year end- 
ing December 81, 1918, with reports 
of the previous year indicate that the 
banks have added £2,785,760 to capi- 
tal and reserve funds, while liabilities 
to the public increased only £592,891. 



NEW BRANCHES OF COMMON- 
WEALTH BANK 

K> RANCHES OF the Commonwealth 
Bank (head office Sydney) have 
been established at the following points 
in New South Wales: Newcastle, 

Broken Hill and Dubbo. 



Asiatic 

AN AMERICAN-JAPANESE BANK 

A CCORDING to Japanese papers, 
^ a bank is proposed in Tokyo, to 
l>e known as the Nichi-Bei Tsusho 
Ginko ( Japan-American Commercial 
Bank), the promoters including Mr. B. 
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Established 
July IS, 1895 



FOUNDED 1844 



Guatemala 

G. A. 



Director » 

D. B. HODGSDON 



ADOLFO ST A HI. D. B. IIODOSDON 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLLS8ER, Manager 

Authorized Capital 810,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid up £,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 5,564, £6£.?6 

Contingency Fund 1,600,000.00 

foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amslnck A Co.; 

Messrs. J. A W. Sellgman & Co. ; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo A London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Naclonal de Mexico. Paris: 

Messrs, de Neufllze A Cle. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; Messrs. A. 
Buffer A Sons. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank 
Flliale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens A 
Sohne; Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder A Co.; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garcla-Calamarte A Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcla-Calamarte A Cia. ; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. MUano: Credito Italiano. 

Agendo » in Guatemala 

Antigua Livingston Mazatenango 

Jutiapa Puerto Barrios Salama 

Pochuta Zacapa Escuintla 

Coatepeque Coban Ocos 

Retalhuleu 

General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 



G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., lid. 



AMERICAN BANKERS 



HAVANA 



CUBA 



Transact a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to tin handled promptly and with care. 



Special attention paid to collections In 
Havana and all porta of Cuba. 



Principal Correspondent s 



NEW YORK CITY : 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON ; 

Baring Bros. 6c Co., Limited 
PARIS : 

Morgan, Hrjes 6c Co. 
BERLIN : 

L. Behrens 6c Soehne 
MADRID : 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 



Mexican Title-Mortgage Co. 

Mexico City, Mexico 

MEXICAN TITLES 



EXAMINED 



ABSTRACTED 



PERFECTED 



Foreclosures and Reorganizations Managed 
Mexican Companies Organized 

Foreign Companies Protocolized 

Real Estate Properties Managed 

Mexican Lands Bought and Sold 
Concessions Obtained 



It costs nothing to write us for particulars 



NEW YORK OFFICE: 



25 BROAD STREET 
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Banco Comercial de Costa Rica 

San Jose, Costa Rica, Central America 

(Founded lot June, 1905) 

Capital, $1,750,00.00 Reserves, $546,238.41 

Managing Director. THOMAS SCOTT 

Collections for Foreign Houses promptly attended to. Deposits are received In American 
Money repayable at maturity by sight draft on New Tork. New Orleans or San Francisco. 
The rates of Interest at present allowed are: 

On deposit for 6 months .... 6 per cent, per annum 

On deposit for 12 months .... 7 per cent, per annum 

DEPOSITS 

31st of March, 191$ S1J79.087.74 31st of March. 1912 . . . $3,397,658.26 

31st of March, 1911 . 1.699,705.28 31st of December, 1912 . . 4,414,218.57 



Nakano, president of the Tokyo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Mr. S. Asa no, 
president of the Tovo Risen Kaisha. 

@ 

DAIREN CURRENCY EX- 
CHANGE PROJECTED 

AN application was filed recently 
** ** with the Dalnv civil administra- 
tion, in the. joint names of the chair- 
man and vice chairman of the local 
Chinese guild, for the establishment at 
Dalny of a currency exchange like one 
maintained at the Chinese guild in 
Changchun. The indorsement of the 
local manager of the Chenglung Bank 
and twenty-three local Chinese mer- 
chants is said to have been secured. 

According to the articles of asso- 
ciation, the objects of the exchange 



are to facilitate the circulation of cur- 
rencies of different standards and na- 
tionalities and also to facilitate the 
exchange of one kind of currency into 
another. The exchange is to be or- 
ganized on the membership system, en- 
titling its members to deal on the ex- 
change. Admission to membership is 
subject to the approval of a general 
meeting and also of the civil adminis- 
tration. 

A* 

YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 

AT the half-yearly general meeting 
* * of shareholders of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, held at the head office, 
Yokohama, March 10, gross profits for 
the last half-year were, including the 
amount brought forward from last ac- 
count, 23,416,476 yen. After making 



Banco Agricola Comercial 

Established 1895 



SAX SALVADOR, REPUBLIC OF SALVADOR, C. A. 



Authorized Capital, 
Rasarva Fund, 

J. MALRICIO DUKE 
J. MAURICIO DUKE h. 



$5,000,000.00 Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000.00 

100,000.00 Spacial Rasarva Fund, 352,707.23 

DIR EC TORS 

MIG L El/l UDICE FRANCISCO DCENAS 

RAFAEL GU1ROLA D. Manager, F. DREWS 



COR RES PON DEN TS 

London: The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., with which Is incorporated The Lon- 
don Bank of Mexico & South America, Limited. Paris: Comptolr National d’Escompte de 

Paris; Perler & Cie. Hamburg: Deutsche Bank Fillale Hamburg; Conrad Hinrich Don- 

ner; Carlo Z. Thomsen; The Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd. Barcelona: Banco Eepanol 
del Rio de la Plata; Garcia — Calamarte & Cia. New York: G. Amsinck & Co.; Bloom 

Bros. San Francisco: The Anglo & London Paris National Bank. Mexico: Banco de 

Londres & Mexico. Guatemala: Banco Internacional. 
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Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, IN. U MEXICO 

K8TABLIBHRD OOT. 1, 1802 

Capital paid ip, $2,001,011 Rutrm, $101,412.76 Dipasits, $$,$04,046.60 

GENERAL BANKING BU8INE88 TRANSACTED 



Prbelpd Ctrmpra^rata j — NIW YORK, National Park Bank, Mechanics A 
Mettle Nattonal Bank ; LONDON* Dreedner LjonnaiB ; BERLIN, 



Deufeeohe Bank, Berliner Handels 



toir National d’Eeoomte; HAMBURG, — 

nd Dl soon to Bank; MADRID, Banco Hiepano Americano, Banoo de 



PARIS. Credit Ljonnaia, Oomp- 

Denteche Bank TOlale Hambnrf, Own- 



OaeWlla; HABANA, Banoo de la Hahana. 

RODOLFO M. GARZA, Manager 
ART OiO MANRIQI E, Accountant 



AMADOR PAZ. Cashier 



customary appropriations, including a 
dividend at the rate of twelve per 
cent., 350,000 yen was added to the 
reserve fund, and 1 ,2(57,488 yen car- 
ried forward to credit of next account. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank has a 
capital of 80,000,000 yen, reserve 
fund 18,550,000 yen and a total bal- 
ance-sheet (December 81,1018) 428,- 
856,859 yen. 

Latin- America 

FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN 
BRAZIL. 

AT the forty -third annual meeting 
** of the shareholders of the Lon- 
don and Brazilian Bank, held in Lon- 
don recently, John Beaton, chairman 



of the bank’s board, had the following 
to say respecting conditions in Brazil: 
“The financial position of Brazil has 
attracted considerable public attention 
of late, and, according to the Rio cor- 
respondent of ‘The Times’ it has been 
chiefly caused by overspending and 
overtrading. The large increase of 
£$, 740,000 in the imports last year, 
with a considerable shrinking in the 
exports, is certainly suggestive of 
overtrading. Those profits, however, it 
is evident, must have been based upon 
the trade results of the previous year, 
when exports showed an excess over 
imports of £11,000.000. As regards 
the overspending, it appears to me to 
have originated a few years ago in an 
eruption of concession hunters, when 
schemes of improvements, railways 
and other costly works were set on 
foot, the aggregate cost of which must 



Pan-American 

Title Insurance Company, S. A. 

Head Office: Apertedo 39 

CITY OF MEXICO 

Branches : Tampico, Mexico; London, England, 25 Victoria St., 8. W. 

ROOMS 310-312, NO. 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
SUITE 859 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Chartered and equipped for all branches of tide insurance and trust work 
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have represented a very large sum. 

The money for all these was found 
far too readily on this side, chiefly on 
the Continent, and it is doubtless the 
payment on account of this large addi- 
tion to its foreign indebtedness that 
the country is now finding so burden- 
some. Unfortunately, owing to lower 
prices last year for the two chief ex- 
ports, coffee and rubber, they showed 
a reduction in value of £11,500,000. 

However, there was a satisfactory in- 
crease of £1,600,000 in other exports, 
making their total receipts £13,600,- 
000, against £12,000.000 in the pre- 
ceding year. It is quite apparent that °{ 19 ? 8 ’ exclusive of a large amount 
agricultural produce represents the P r i v * te capital, aggregated $481,- 
present wealth of Brazil, and this be- 875,950, distributed among the vari- 
ing so, surely every effort should be ° us classrs of f cities as follows: 
made to further its development. At Government stocks, $89,151,000; mu- 
the same time legislation could facili- nici P al stocks - $7,908,200; railways, 
tate its successful competition in con- 274,665,250; banks, $7,669,600; com- 
suming markets. It is verv important, m ereial, industrial, etc., $12,686,975; 
and I am sure very satisfactory, to ^ lectric light and power, $15,723,650; 
know that the President-elect is financla1 ’ ,and ’ and investment, $36,- 

pledged to this and other developments 089,950; mines, $42,640,275; oil, $17,- 

of the resources of his country, which 042,475; rubber, $8,190,325; and 
ought to be sufficient to make Brazil tramways, 20,113,250. Compared with 
independent of foreign loans.” British investments in Mexico in 1912, 

as presented by Consul Marion Letch- 
er of Chihuahua in “Daily Consular 
® and Trade Reports” for July 17 of 

that year, “The Statist’s” total for 
BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN 1918 shows an increase of $160,573,- 

MEXICO 150. It should be noted, however, that 

the two sets of figures are derived 
A CCORDING to a recent issue of from different sources and are made 
x m. “The Statist” (London), British up of somewhat different categories, 
capital invested in Mexico at the end hence not wholly comparable. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 




Omr first fir ri</ent 

Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

Tho Gateway to arrl Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— A certificate of organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York was 
signed on May 18 by the following-named 
banks as incorporators: 

Albany — National Commercial Bank, 
James H. Perkins, president, and W. W. 
Batchelder, cashier. 

Buffalo — Marine National Bank, L. H. 
Gethoefer, vice-president, and N. P. Clem- 
ent, cashier. 

New York — Irving National Bank, R. P. 
Grant, president, and H. E. Ward, cashier; 
National Park Bank, Richard Delafield, 
president, and M. H. Ewer, cashier. 

Syracuse — First National Bank, A. W. 
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Hudson, vice-president, and E. S. Tefft, 
cashier. 



— W. A. Nash, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Corn Exchange Bank, suc- 
ceeds the late Win, H. Pearson as presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Exchange 
Safe Deposit and Storage Company. Samuel 
G. Bayne, president of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank, has been elected vice-president 
of the company. 

— Edward Burns, vice-president of the 
American Exchange National Bank, died 
on May 18 of heart disease while on duty 
at his desk. Mr. Burns was sixty-six years 
of age, and had been with the bank nearly 
forty-nine years. He started as a clerk 
in the correspondence department on June 
1, 1865. He became assistant cashier on 
December 23, 1881, cashier on May 6, 1887, 
a director on January 14, 1908, and vice- 
president on January 11, 1910. He was 
born In Brooklyn on January 23, 1848, and 
was educated in the public schools. He was 
active in the affairs of St. Augustine’s 
Roman Catholic Church of Brooklyn and 
had been treasurer of the Apollo Club for 
a number of years. He was also a mem- 
ber of the St. Francis Xavier Society, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Montauk Club, 
the Dyker Meadow Golf Club, the Recess, 
the Academy of Political Science, the 
Botanical Society and the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences. 

Mr. Burns had been a widower for about 
a year and a half, and is survived by eight 
children. His home was in Brooklyn. 

— Charles G. Balmanno succeeds Geo. W. 
Chauncev as president of the Mechanics 
Bank of Brooklyn, Mr. Chauncev becoming 
chairman of the board — a position created 
so that the bank might retain his services. 
Mr. Balmanno has been associated with 
the bank since boyhood, and for many 
vears has been vice-president and cashier. 
Walther Wolf has been appointed comp- 
troller of the bank. 

— Employees of the Corn Exchange Bank 
are not only to have an annual vacation, 
but each single man starting on his out- 
ing is to be handed $50 and each married 
man $100. 



— Growth of business in the citv’s prin- 
cipal shopping district has made it expedi- 
ent for the New Netherlands Bank to take 
entire possession of its building in West 
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A SPECIAL INCOME TAX RECORD 

The Baker-Vawter Standard Stock Form COUPON RECORD is designed with the 
view to creating a complete segregated record of all coupons handled. 

Provision is made for correcting entries where the tax was deducted, when it should 
not have been — or where the tax was not deducted, when it should have been. 

Adapted for nee in all Banks and Trnst Companies handling coupons. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 

Bank Accounting: Systems Steel Filing Sections 

BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN HOLYOKE, MASS. 

Olllces in all principal cities — salesmen everywhere 



Thirty-fourth street, and to fit up rooms 
especially to meet the requirements of 
women, who constitute a large percentage 
of the patrons of the many shops in the 
neighborhood. 

— A merger of the business of the Fourth 
National Bank into that of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank has been com- 
pleted, giving the latter institution net de- 
posits of about $90,000,000. 

The board of directors of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank will be increased 
by the addition of James G. Cannon, Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, T. Frank Manville, L. F. 
Loree and others. The business of the 
two institutions will be carried on at the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank build- 
ing, 50 Wall street. Samuel S. Campbell, 
vice-president, and several other officers 
and all of the clerical force of the Fourth 
National Bank will be merged with that of 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 

By the statement of March 7 last, the 
net deposits of the Mechanics and Metals 
Bank were $58,433,000, and the Fourth Na- 
tional reparted $38,408,000 deposits. The 
former had a capital stock and surplus of 
$12,000,000, and the latter $6,000,000. 

— Removal of the New York citv office 
of the State Banking Department took 
place on May 9, a change being made from 

60 Broadway to the new Adams Building, 

61 Broadway. This removal was occasioned 
by a demand for more room consequent 
upon the enlarged duties of the office under 
the new banking law. 

— A conference representing bankers and 
others interested in the farm loan business 
was held at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
May 7, and the Farm Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America was formed. F. 
W. Thompson, manager of the farm loan 
department of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, Chicago, was elected 
president, and a permanent organization 
effected. In outlining the purposes of the 
new association, President Thompson said: 

“I think this association ought to make 
it clear at the outset that we w’ant to be 



advocates of such proper reforms as may 
be proposed in our branch of the invest- 
ment busines*. I take it that we want to 
meet changing conditions, and to go ahead, 
not stand still. I believe as a body we 
want to work with lawmaking bodies and 
not to stand opposed to reform measures.” 



— Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Company 
of Boston and New York announce the re- 
moval of the New York office to new and 
lnrger quarters in the Wilks Building at 
No. 17 Wall street, at the southwest corner 
of Wall and Broad streets, adjoining the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Kidder, Peabody & Company have for 
years been one of the prominent interna- 
tional banking firms of the country. The 
firm is the representative in this country 
of Baring Brothers & Company, Ltd., of 
London, and has long been known for the 
extent of its foreign relations and for its 
importance in the field of investment se- 
curities and foreign exchange. 



— The annual banquet of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers 
Association was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the evening of May 2. Ad- 
dresses were made by James A. Garfield, 
cx-Secretary of the Interior; Newton D. 
Baker, mayor of Cleveland, and F. H. Goff, 
president of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers Association, and 
president of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
r f Cleveland, Ohio, who presided at the 
banquet. 

— Officers and directors of the Irving 
National Bank recently presented Abraham 
C. Hardv, an employee, with a purse of 
gold and Mr. Hardy’s associates gave him 
a gold watch in honor of his fiftieth anni- 
versary as a member of the staff. Mr. 
Hardv entered the bank on May 4, 1864, 
at $100 a vear. There was then no bank 
north of Thirty-fifth street. 



— As reported to the Superintendent of 
Banks on March 2, the Fulton Trust Com- 
pany had $500,000 capital, $250,000 sur- 
plus, $491,831.60 undivided profits (on the 
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THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 
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Samuel Adams Daniel S. McElroy 
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market value of securities), and $8,782,- 
841.72 deposits. 

— At the annual meeting May 14 of 
Group 8 of the New York State Bankers 
Association, composed of the bankers of 
New York city, Joseph B. Martindale, 
president of the Chemical National Bank, 
was elected chairman to succeed James S. 
Alexander, president of the National Bank 
of Commerce. Thomas Cochran, Jr., vice- 
president of the Astor Trust Company, 
was chosen secretary and treasurer, to take 
the place of Charles Eliot Warren, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln National Bank. In ad- 
dition to these men, the newly elected ex- 
ecutive committee consists of Mr. Warren, 
Benjamin Strong, Jr., president of the 
Bankers Trust Company; Stephen Baker, 
president of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company; H. R. Eldridge, vice-president 
of the National City Bank; Louis G. Kauf- 
man, president of the Chatham and Phenix 
National Bank, and Joseph Byrne, vice- 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank. 

— On May 6 announcement was made 
that the National Nassau Bank had been 
consolidated with the Irving National 
Bank. 

Both banks have been identified with 
commercial interests solely, and the policy 
of the consolidated bank will he to continue 
along strictly commercial lines as an in- 
dependent mercantile institution. 

A recent statement of condition of the 
Irving National Bank shows deposits of 
$48,381,678, total assets of $58,619,013 and 
capital and surplus of $7,000,000. 

The deposits of the National Nassau, ac- 



cording to its last statement, were about 
$14,000,000, and total assets were over $15,- 
000,000. These combined assets of over $70,- 
000,000 will place the Irving in a promi- 
nent position among the country’s commer- 
cial banks. 

Edward Earl, former president of the 
Nassau National Bank, has been elected 
vice-president of the Irving National; and 
Newton D. Ailing, former vice-president* 
and Arthur W. Gilbart, cashier of the 
National Nassau, become assistant cashiers 
of the Irving. 

— New officers of New York Chapter* 
American Institute of Banking, for 1914- 
1915 are*. President, O. Howard Wolfe* 
American Bankers Association ; first vice- 
president, J. A. Seaborg, Bankers Trust 
Company; second vice-president, N. W. 
Harrison, Brooklyn Savings Bank; treas- 
urer, L. H. Ohlrogge, National Park Bank; 
secretary, H. S. Schultz, New York Chap- 
ter; librarian, G. A. Kinney, Hamilton 
Trust Company; chief consul, I. H. Meehan* 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company; secre- 
tary to board of consuls, A. F. Johnson* 
Irving National Bank. 

Governors — Term expiring 1916-1917: B. 
P. Gooden, New Netherland Bank; C. F. 



Qafety F irst **** 

THE United States Steel Corporation, 
Standard Oil Co., Western Electric Co. 
and leaders in banking and business every- 
where have put safety first by protecting 
their checks with the Peerless Check 
Writer. 
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Accounts of Banks, 
Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, Firms and In- 
dividuals cordially 
Invited. 

WRITE 



Manchon, Union Exchange National Bank; 
B. S. Miller, Chemical National Bank; 
William Clements, Dry Dock Savings Bank; 
T. F. Costello, Empire Trust Company; 
J. B. Birmingham, Citizens Central Na- 
tional Bank; G. P. Kennedy, Century- 
Bank; C. C. Putnam, Brooklyn Savings 
Bank; C. C. Seifert, Fourth National Bank; 
L. A. Mershon, U. S. Mortgage & Trust 
Company. 

— An illustrated sketch of the “Historic 
Buildings Now Standing in New York 
Which Were Erected Prior to 1800“ has 
been issued by the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. 



Philadelphia 

— Through the initiative of Charles S. 
Calwell, president of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, a permanent bureau has 
been established in this city to aid in 
establishing relations of mutual advantage 
between the farmers and the markets of 
Philadelphia. It will be known as the 
Philadelphia Agricultural Service Bureau, 
and will have offices in the Corn Exchange 
National Bank Building. 

— Freas Brown Snyder, assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank, was recently 
elected president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. Mr. Sny-der, who 
is the youngest man thus far elected to 
this important position, is an authority- on 
the subject of credits. 

— Philadelphia’s Federal Reserve Bank 
was formally organized on May 18. Those 
who signed the organization certificate were: 
Philadelphia National Bank, Levi L. Rue, 
president, and Harry J. Keser, vice-presi- 
dent; Bank of North America, Harry G. 
Michener, president, and Samuel D. Jor- 
dan, vice-president; First National Bank 
of Jersey City, George T. Smith, president, 
and E. T. Edwards, cashier; Essex County- 
National Bank of Newark, N. J., D. L. 



Fanreil, president, and A. F. R. Martin, 
cashier; Union National Bank of Wilming- 
ton, Del., John H. Dabney, president, and 
J. Chester Gibson, cashier. 

Charles J. Rhoads, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Girard Trust Company-, 
has been recommended by the Philadel- 
phia Clearing-House Association as presi- 
dent of the new bank. 

— Edward T. Stotesbury-, of the banking 
firm of Drexel & Company, has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Co., succeeding the late Geo. F. 
Baer. 

m 



— A seven-story- fireproof hank and office 
building will lie erected by the First Na- 
tional Bank, Olean, N. Y. 

— On May- 1 the Central City- Deposit 
Company-, of Syracuse, N. Y., opened for 
business in the University block. The 
offices have been entirely- remodeled and 
furnished for the company’s use. 

— Orange, N. J., banks are to have a 
local clearing house, the Orange National 
Bank acting in that capacity. 

— A branch of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Jersey City has been opened at 
Bayonne, N. J. 

— Henry- C. Winsor of Asbury Park, 
president of the Asbury- Park and Ocean 
Grove Bank, has been elected New Jersey 
vice-president of the American Bankers 
Association. 



— New Jersey- bankers held their eleventh 
annual convention at Atlantic City May- 8 
anc» 9, and discussed hank stock taxation, 
the new Federal Reserve Act and other 
things, and elected these officers: President, 
I. Snowden Haines, president and cashier 
Mechanics National Bank, Burlington; vice- 
president, Edward S. Pierson, president 
Greenville Banking and Trust Co., Jersey 
Citv; secretary, William J. Field, secretary 
and treasurer Commercial Trust Co., of 
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GEO. H. WORTHINGTON, President 
E. R. FANCHER, Vice-President 

G. A. COULTON, Cashier W. C. SAUNDERS, Asst. Cashier 

W. E. WARD, Asst. Cashier E. E. CRESWELL, Asst. Cashier 

Since 1884 we have responded to the needs of a constantly increasing 
number of customers. We aim to dispatch business promptly. Our 
facilities are offered to those who, appreciating good servioe, will main- 
tain adequate balances. 



New Jersey, Jersey City; treasurer, John 
D. Everitt, president Orange National 
Bank, Orange. 

NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 



— Frank W. Bryant of the Second Na- 
tional Bank was elected president of the 
Boston Chapter Of the American Institute 




Frank \V. Bryant 

PRESIDENT BOSTON CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF HANKING 



of Banking, at the recent annual meeting 
of the chapter. George E. Musselman of 
Lee, Higginson & Co. was elected first vice- 
president; Charles A. Rouillard of the 
National Shawmut Bank, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Charles W. Stevens of the Old 
Colony Trust Company, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

— Savings banks of this city now- hold 
over $581,000,000 of deposits— a high rec- 
ord, and an increase of nearly $8,000,000 in 
the past six months. None of the Massa- 
chusetts savings banks now pay less than 
3 Vo per cent, in dividends annually, while 
most of them are paying four per cent. 

— As the result of a new law, providing 
that after a certain time the stock of other 
trust companies which any trust company 
may hold shall be limited to ten per cent, 
of the capital of the company whose stock 
is acquired, several of the Boston trust 
companies will have to dispose of their 
shares in other companies. 

— At the recent annual meeting of the 
Hibernia Savings Bank, Mayor Timothy 
W. Good of Cambridge declined reelection 
as president and was succeeded by Patrick 
O’Hearn. The bank will shortly move to 
quarters in the Sears Building, in the heart 
of the financial district. 

— Fred L. Oaks, cashier of the Framing- 
ham National Bank, was elected president 
of the National Bank Cashiers’ Association 
of Massachusetts, at its annual meeting and 
dinner at Young’s Hotel, Boston, on the 
evening of May 15. 

Mr. Oaks has previously served the asso- 
ciation, twice as a vice-president and sev- 
eral years as treasurer. 

Hon. Samuel \V. McCall was the princi- 
pal speaker of the evenimr. President 
Charles C. Blinn of the Massachusetts 
Bankers’ Association gave a short talk on 
“Some Features of the Federal Reserve 
Act.” 
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Other officers elected included H. C. Rob- 
inson of Greenfield and John F. Tufts of 
Watertown, vice-presidents; F. B. Wheeler 
of Cambridge, treasurer; B. W. Guernsey 
of Wellesley, secretary; C. S. Putnam of 
Worcester, J. E. Varney of Lawrence and 
F. W. Dutton of Pittsfield, executive com- 
mittee. 



— Directors of the Merchants National 
Bank, Worcester, Mass., have had plans 
drawn for a new building, which will prob- 
ably be eleven stories, and will be com- 
pleted about the first of January, 1916. 

— The post office building at Windsor, 
Conn., has been bought for the use of the 
Windsor Trust and Safe Deposit Company. 

— On the site of the old “flat-iron” prop- 
erty at Lynn, Mass., the Security Trust 
Company will put up a modern eight-storv 
building, the lower floor and basement to 
be occupied by the company named and the 
upper floors rented for commercial pur- 
poses 



tainment, the details of which are now 
being worked out. 

— On June 8 the First National Bank of 
Haverhill, Mass., took possession of its re- 
modeled banking rooms. The improvements 
represent an outlay of more than $100,000, 
and the result is such as gives the bank 
thoroughly modern quarters. 

— The State Savings Bank, Hartford, 
Conn., has removed into the former offices 
of the American National Bank. 



— The National Bank of Commerce, 
Providence, R. I., was designated as one of 
the incorporators of the new Federal Re- 
serve Bank to be located at Boston. 



— Following the proposed merger of the 
National New Haven Bank, the New Ha- 
ven County National Bank and the City 
Bank of New Haven, a new institution wiil 
be formed — the New Havep Bank National 
Banking Association — and a new bank 
building erected; the carrying out of these 
plans, of course, being dependent upon the 
ratification by all concerned of the arrange- 
ment for consolidation. 



— After careful consideration by a com- 
mittee composed of represenatives from all 
the New England States it has been de- 
cided to hold a joint meeting of all of the 
bankers’ associations of the various New 
England States at the Hotel Wentworth, 
New Castle, N. H., on June 26 and 27. The 
gathering will open with a formal banquet 
on the 26th and the following morning the 
different associations will hold their sepa- 
rate business meetings, elect officers, etc. 
I.ater, all will come together for a joint 
meeting, at which banking subjects of gen- 
eral interest will be discussed and speakers 
of national prominence will be heard. The 
afternoon of the second day will be given 
over to an attractive programme of enter- 



— Connecticut bankers will hold their an- 
nual convention at Eastern Point, June 9 
and 10, which is only a day or so ahead of 
the time for holding the convention of the 
New York State Bankers* Association, 
which meets ut the same place. 



— The foundations are in for the new 
building of the Haverhill National Bank, 
at Haverhill, Mass. The building will be 
a seven-storv, steel frame, fireproof struc- 
ture, and will be of limestone and brick. 
The entire first floor will be occupied by 
the bank. Hutchins & French, 6 Beacon 
street, Boston, are the architects. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 

— Richmond is at work busily preparing 
for the convention of the American Bank- 
ers' Association, to he held in that city in 
October. Members of the committee on en- 
tertainments and arrangements met on May 
15 and considered the details of plans for 
making the convention a success from the 
local standpoint. 

— The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Savings Bank 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
May 17. 

—It is announced that the Farmers Bank 
and Trust Company, Jacksonville, Fla., will 
rebuild its home on the corner of Clematis 
avenue and Olive street, during the present 
summer. 

— “The Progressive Banker," published in 
the interests of the City Bank and Trust 
Company, Mobile, contains the following ac- 
count of the important additions recently 
made to the bank's building: 

“The $300,000 addition to the City Bank 
building is now practically completed, giv- 
ing the City Bank and Trust Company one 
of the handsomest banking rooms in the 
South. The new' addition means fifty feet 
added frontage on the Royal street side of 
its already handsome building. This part 
of the building is eight stories, an addi- 
tional two stories having been added to the 
Royal street portion of the main building, 
giving a complete eight-story structure, with 
a frontage of seventy-five feet on Royal 
street. 

“In 1889, when the City National Bank 
was organized, they purchased and occu- 
pied the three-story building at 17 North 
Royal street, which was found, after about 
four years, to be too small for the busi- 
ness which the bank w r as handling. The new’ 
banking room, in the building erected, w r as 
soon found to be inadequate for the large 
amount of business which w'as rapidly in- 
creasing, and it was then decided to make 
quite an extensive improvement to the 
same by erecting the $300,000 addition. 

“The bank will continue to occupy that 
portion of the building as heretofore, that 
is, from Royal street to St. Joseph street, 
and in addition, taking tw'entv-five feet of 
the ground floor of the new addition. No 
pains have been spared in making the City 
Bank and Trust Company's new banking 
rooms the most convenient and up-to-date, 
with every modern convenience for our cus- 
tomers as w r ell as for the handling of their 
business. 

“Among the up-to-date attractions is the 
inter-communicating telephone system, the 
finest of its kind ever established here. The 
bank fixtures are of Georgia marble and of 
mahogany, and it is also noted that a great 
portion of the work on the building as w r ell 
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As a large portion of material is furnished 
by local contractors. 

“The addition to the building means an 
increase in the number of offices from 07 to 
230, being the largest office building in this 




ENLARGED KCILDI NO OF THE CITY HANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY. MOBILE. ALA. 

vicinity, there being two new elevators 
added to the previous number, making a 
total of four elevators, of the highest type, 
with all up-to-date attachments, such as 
l 
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signals, etc. It has been found necessary 
to make this addition to the City Bank 
Building owing to the continuous growth 
of the bank, its business having been more 
than doubled in the past few years, the 
number of depositors now having reached 
more than 17,000. 

“Among the conveniences and new ar- 
rangements will be a ladies’ department, with 
a lady teller to further assist any lady 
patrons the bank has, as well as to make 
banking for ladies here still more conven- 
ient. 

“The building is a credit not only to the 
city, but to the South as well.” 

— The recent death of George A. Tons- 
meire, vice-president of the City Bank and 
Trust Company, Mobile, Ala., deprives that 
institution of a most capable and efficient 
officer and the community of a valued citi- 
zen. 

When the bank was organized he was its 
first bookkeeper and general clerk. In Jan- 
uary, 1906, Mr. Tonsmeire was elected as- 
sistant cashier; in January, 1908, was elect- 
ed cashier, and in January, 1912, he was 
elected active vice-president, in which office 
he served with success until the date of his 
death, March 31, 19H. 

— Lexington will be the place and Sep- 
tember 22 and 23 the time for the next an- 
nual meeting of the Kentucky Bankers* As- 
sociation. 

— Texas bankers held the annual conven- 
tion of their association at Fort Worth, 
May 5, 6 and 7. Secretary Hoopes present- 
ed a report showing a present membership 
of 1388. J. P. Pondrom of Texarkana was 
elected president. Xext year's convention 
will be held at Waco. 

— The Jefferson County Savings Bank of 
Birmingham, Ala., now occupies its new 
twenty-seven story building, which is one 
of the finest banking and commercial struc- 
tures of the South. This bank began busi- 
ness in 1885 with $50,000 capital. At pres- 
748 



ent it has capital and surplus of $780,717 
and over $3, 000,000 of resources. 
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— The Georgia State Bankers Associa- 
tion, in session at Atlanta May 9, endorsed 

L. P. Hillyer of Macon, Class A, and Cap- 
tain F. D. Bloodworth of Savannah, Class 
C, directors of the regional bank at At- 
lanta. Both of these men are among the 
most prominent bankers in the State. 

The officers of the association for the 
ensuing year are: 

President, L. G. Council, president Plant- 
ers’ Bank, Americas. 

First vice-president, F. S. Ethridge, pres- 
ident Jackson Banking Company, Jackson. 

Second vice-president, Charles P. Lewis, 
vice-president Fourth National Bank, 
Macon. 

Third vice-president, Rufus H. Brown, 
cashier Georgia Railway Bank, Augusta. 

Fourth vice-president, Joseph W. Heffer- 
man, vice-president and cashier Germania 
Bank, Savannah. 

Fifth vice-president, O. B. Bishop, cash- 
ier Bank of Adamsville. 

Secretary, Haynes McFadden, secretary 
the Southern Banker, Atlanta. 

Treasurer, E. C. Smith, vice-president 
and cashier Griffin Banking Company. 

General counsel, Orville A. Park, Macon* 

Z. H. Clark of Moultrie was elected vice- 
president for Georgia of the American 
Bankers Association; C. H. Lewis of At- 
lanta, chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee for this association, and F. T. Hard- 
wick of Dalton, alternate. 

M. B. Lane, president of the Citizens’ 
and Southern Bank of Savannah, gave a 
dinner at the Capital City Club to the ex- 
presidents of the Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lane organized the associa- 
tion in 189:2 and since that time there have 
been twenty-three presidents. Many of 
them were present, together with other dis- 
tinguished bankers from Georgia and from 
other States. The dinner was a beautiful 
one and Mr. I^ine was enthusisatically 
toasted as the father of the organization. 

— The North Carolina Bankers’ Conven- 
tion met at Raleigh, May 12, 13 and 14. A 
splendid welcome was given the visitors. 
Resolutions were adopted protesting against 
the prohibition of “interlocking bank direc- 
torates” where the banks concerned had a 
capital of less than $5,000,000. These of- 
ficers w’ere chosen: T. E. Cooper of Wil- 
mington, president; J. L. Armfield of 
Thomasville, W. S. Blakeley of Monroe and 
W. B. Drake of Raleigh, vice-presidents; 
W. A. Hunt of Oxford, secretary. 

— The Citizens National Bank of Macon, 
Ga., is going in for a new thirteen-storv 
building. 

— It is expected that about November 1 
work will be begun on the new building of 
the Lynchburg (Ya.) National Bank, on 
the site recently purchased, with a forty- 
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two foot frontage on Main street and a 
depth of 132 feet on Ninth street. Alfred 
Bossom, the well-known New York bank 
architect, will draw the plans. 

— A newspaper dispatch from Bristol, 
Virginia-Tennessee, gives this interesting 
bit of news: This is a city divided within 
itself by the Federal Reserve Bank district- 
ing. The Tennessee half of the city goes 
under the Atlanta Reserve Bank, while the 
Virginia half goes under the Richmond 
bank. The Bristol, Tenn., banks asked to 
be placed in the Richmond district, but the 
request was denied. Bristol is said to be 
the only city in the United States that is 
similarly situated with reference to the re- 
serve banks. 



— Under the leadership of President 
Oliver J. Sands, the American National 
Bank of Richmond is doing some excellent 
work in behalf of better agricultural devel- 
opment of the South. The bank recently 
printed a leaflet containing an extract from 
the “Wall Street Journal’ relating to stock 
raising in the South, and to this extract the 
bank adds the following: 

“The statistics printed in this leaflet can- 
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not fail to impress the thoughtful reader 
with the possibilities of meat production in 
the South. 

“All parts of the country have awakened 
to the value of the South as the section 
capable of producing the best crops and 
well adapted to the raising of meat. It re- 
mains only for the people to realize the 
golden opportunity which is at their door, 
and the sooner they take advantage of it 
the better it will be for the country at 
large. The South, with the large amount of 
idle land, which if properly taken care of, 
would make ideal pastures for cattle and 
sheep, is unconsciously losing thousands of 
dollars each year. Let the farmers and 
those who own country lands begin the rais- 
ing of stock and the cultivation of corn 
upon a scientific basis, and always selecting 
the best seeds for planting, the financial re- 
sult will be highly satisfactory to the pro- 
ducer, and the land will be brought to a 
greater state of fertility. 

“The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond Ya., is constantly gathering such in- 
formation for the benefit of the public, be- 



cause we believe that in the development of 
the farm lands of the South lies a large 
portion of the nation’s wealth." 

— About July 1 the Quarter Savings 
Bank of Wheeling, W. Ya., will begin the 
work of reconstructing the Senate Hotel 
property, recently purchased for the use of 
the bank, and which it is expected will !>e 
ready for occupancy by May 1, 1915. 

The Quarter Savings Bank has been es- 
tablished for about ten years and has pros- 
pered remarkably under the capable ad- 
ministration of Cashier J. F. Ebeling, rank- 
ing to-day among the foremost banking in- 
stitutions in the State. 

— On April ^9 the Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company of Norfolk, Ya., moved 
into its new and well-appointed banking 
rooms in the handsome eight-story building 
of the Southern Produce Company at Com- 
mercial place and Water street. 

— Maryland bankers are to hold their 
nineteenth annual convention at Cape May, 
N. J., June Ifi, IT and IS. Speakers at the 
convention will he Hon. Carter Glass, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, House of Representatives; C. 
R. Gray, president Western Maryland 
Railway; Mayor Preston; O. P. Austin, 
secretary National Geographical Society, 
Washington; Claude Gilbert, national bank 
examiner for the State of Maryland; Prof. 
Nicholas Schmitz of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College, and O. E. Weller, chairman 
Maryland State Ronds Commission. 

— The National Bank of West Yirginia, 
at Wheeling, has absorbed the City Bank 
of Wheeling. The succeeding institution 
will have $900,000 capital and about $7,000,- 
000 of resource^. A new r bank and office 
building will be erected. 
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The one way to handle paper money in bulk without the use of rubber 4 
* bands or tapes. The currency holder for every bank teller’s cage. 

The holder that minimizes space, and prevents bills from wrinkling. 
r The KOHLHAA8 CURRENCY HOLDER is elastic, and will fit the J 

money chest of any safe. 3 




— Banks that are to become affiliated 
with the Federal Reserve Bank at Rich- 
mond sent representatives to a meeting in 
that city, May 18, to take the necessary 
steps for organizing the new bank. John 

M. Miller, Jr., vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Richmond, acting as 
chairman of the local member banks, 
called the meeting to order. R. G. Rhett, 
president of the People’s National Bana 
of Charleston, S. C., was elected per- 
manent chairman, and J. S. Hill, cashier 
National City Bank. Charleston, W. Va , 
secretary. The following were recom- 
mended for directors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank: 

Group 1, Class A. — Waldo Newcomer, 
president National Exchange Bank of Bal- 
timore. 

Group 1, Class B. — George J. Seay, busi- 
ness man of Richmond. 

Group 2 , Class A. — Col. John F. Bruton, 
president First National Bank of Wilson, 

N. C. 

Group 2, Class B. — D. R. Coker, mer- 
chant and farmer of Hartsville, S. C. 

Group 3, Class A. — Edwin Mann, presi- 
dent First National Bank of Bluefield, W. 
Va. 

Group 3, Class B. — James F. Oyster, 
wholesale produce dealer of Washington, 

n. c. 



— Bankers met at Dallas, Texas, May 18 
and organized the Federal Reserve Bank 
for District No. 11. Signers of the incor- 
poration certificate represented banks in 
Shreveport, La., Durant, Okla.; El Paso, 
Houston and San Antonio. 

— On May -t the Bank of Tidewater, Nor- 
folk, Va., occupied its new' home at High 
and Middle streets. The new building is 
spacious and attractive and well fitted up 
for the safe and convenient handling of 
business. 

— The new f Central State Bank and Trust 
Company, Dallas, Texas, opened for busi- 
ness April 27 with $200,000 capital and 
these officers: L. L. Henderson, president; 
C. B. Gillespie, active vice-president; H. M. 
Hardie, cashier, and Fred Kelly, assistant 
cashier. 

— New’ quarters of the Victoria (Tex.) 
National Bank have been fitted up in the 
Welder Building and are now’ occupied by 
the bank. 



— J. L. Sutton resigned recently as Su- 
perintendent of Banks for the State of Ten- 
nessee, to accept the presidency of the new' 
Mercantile National Bank of Memphis. 

It is interesting to note that a successor 
to Mr. Sutton will be chosen by the Gover- 
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nor from a list of five names submitted by 
the executive council of the Tennessee 
Bankers’ Association. 

— Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, addressed the 
Florida Bankers’ Association, in convention 
at Lakeland, on the evening of April 25. 






WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— An interesting compilation has been is- 
sued by the Central Trust Company of Illi- 
nois showing the growth and changes in the 
various classes of banks in Chicago from 
1896 to 1913, inclusive. A somewhat strik- 
ing feature is the consolidations shown in a 
number of cases. The compilation is val- 
uable not only for its presentation in de- 
tail of the remarkable growth of the Chi- 
cago hanks, hut for giving a great deal of 
hanking history in a concise form. 

— A classification of the national banks 
in the Chicago Federal Reserve District has 
been made by the First National Bank, 
showing the number and capitalization of 
hanks in each of the three groups. 



St. Louis 

— Contemplating the probability’ of in- 
stalling a savings department, which would 
require additional space, the Third Nation- 
al Bank has purchased the property on 
Broadway immediately adjoining the pres- 
ent building. 
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— The Fidelity Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis announces the purchase of the five- 
story building and site at 142 to 148 East 
Market st. The ground has a frontage of 
thirty-nine feet in Market street and a 
depth of 110 feet. The building w r as occu- 
pied for years by the Security Trust Com- 
pany, and the last two years by the Home 
Insurance Agency and the Marion County 
State Bank. 

The building will be used as the home of 
the Fidelity Trust Company, which has 
been at 156 and 158 East Market st (a few 
doors east of the new purchase) for the 
last five years. The officers of the trust 
company do not expect to move into the 
new home for several months. They pro- 
pose to work out plans for the erection of 
a new twelve-story building. 

— Miss Jessie Gillett, daughter of the 
late J. Gillett, a wealthy citizen of Ix)gan 
county. 111., has been elected president of 
the First National Bank of Lincoln, 111. 

— At the annual convention of the North 
Dakota Bankers’ Association, to he held at 
Williston, N. D., July 1 and 2, formal ad- 
dresses will be delivered as follow’s: 

“Good Roads,” by William G. Edens, as- 
sistant secretary of the Central Trust Co. of 
Illinois, Chicago; “Some Thoughts on Liqui- 
dation,” bv E. R. Gurney, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Fremont, Neb.; 
“Live Stock and Dairying,” by Charles L. 
Hill, Rosendale, Wis., president of the 
Guernsey Breeders’ Association of the 
United States; “Guarantee of Deposits,” by 
L. E. Phillips, cashier of the Bartlesville 
(Okla.) National Bank. 

— Bankers of Federal Reserve District 
No. 9 met at St. Paul, April 24, to take 
action looking to the organization of the 
Federal Reserve Bank which is to be lo- 
cated at Minneapolis. 

At the meeting, Joseph W. Selden of 
Michigan, Joseph Chapman of Minnesota, 
A. C. Johnson of Montana, L. F. Crawford 
of North Dakota, N. E. Franklin of South 
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Dakota and F. W. Humphrey of Wiscon- 
sin were named to form the committee by 
each selecting five additional representa- 
tives from his State. Mr. Chapman has 
chosen N. F. Bamfield of Austin, D. S. 
Culver of St. Paul, C. T. Jaffray of Min- 
neapolis, W. E. Hegardt of Duluth and W. 
W. Smith of Sleepy Eye to act with him. 

— Extensive improvements are being made 
in the building of the Alexander County 
National Bank, Cairo, 111. The interior 
will be rebuilt and the vault space largely 
increased. 

— An interesting story relating to the 
new Federal Deposit and Trust Company 
of Dubuque, Iowa, is told hv the “Times- 
Journal” of that city. 

The corner stone was laid December 10, 
1013, and the building w'as finished March 
10, 19H. 

A short time ago representatives of the 
“Times-Journal” made a canvas of Dubuque 
with a view of ascertaining the number of 
families not having savings accounts. It 
was learned that over four thousand local 
families were without funds in any savings 
institution, which means that as manv as 
Iw'elve thousand of our inhabitants failed 
to provide for “the rainy day." The or- 
ganization of the Federal Bank, as it is 
popularly called, suggested the idea of a 



campaign throughout the city and county, 
to encourage the people to open a bank ac- 
count. The “Times-Journal" was able to 
make satisfactory arrangements with the 
directors of the new bank, who gave their 
hearty approval to the plan, with the result 
that the Federal Bank becomes the deposi- 
tory for all the people in Dubuque county. 

The new' hank is the outgrowih of a 
natural demand locally for a trust com- 
pany, the first in northeastern Iowa. Not 
only will this institution handle savings ac- 
counts and pay interest on deposits, but it 
will have departments to handle insurance 
of all kinds, purchase and sell local corpo- 
ration stocks for clients, manage local real 
estate as w'ell as collect rents, pay taxes 
and attend to repairs. 

The popular response to the efforts of 
the “Times-Journal” indicates the campaign 
will he on? of the most important in the 
history of the county. 

— The First National Bank of Milwaukee, 
Wis„ now occupies its splendid building re- 
cently completed and representing an out- 
lay of $3,000,000. It is sixteen stories high 
end one of the fine business structures of 
the Northwest. 

— At a cost of some $200,000, the Dime 
Savings Bank of Toledo, Ohio, will put up 
a new’ building, the contract for which has 
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B ANKS contemplating im- 
provements should con- 
sult U6 immediately, thereby 
avoiding errors in planning. 

We plan, design Ana build banks 
complete, including interior work, 
decorations and equipment 

Write for suggestions, giv- 
ing us an idea of what you 
have in mind. 



Bankers Building Bureau 

Bureau of factories manufacturing every material nec- 
essary to complete a modern equipped bank building 
sold direct to banks, planned and built complete, using 
highest grade of materials at a conservatively economi- 
cal price. 

106 East 19th Street . . . New York 



been awarded already. Construction will 
be of steel, with a light terra cotta exterior. 

— Parties interested in other Minnesota 
banks have organized the Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank of Carlton, Minn., 
with $10,000 capital and $~\000 surplus. 
C. W. Garden is president; C. P. Osbun, 
vice-president, and J. A. Gillespie, cashier. 
It is the intention to put up a new building 
for the use of the bank. 

— An expenditure of some $50,000 is con- 
templated by the Citizens National Bank 



of Des Moines, Iowa, in remodeling its 
present building. 

— The Miners and Mechanics Savings and 
Trust Company of Steubenville, Ohio, is 
now installed in its new home. 

— Here are the banks named to organ- 
ize the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank: 
Capital National Bank, St. Paul; Mer- 
chants National Bank, Billings, Mont.; 
First National Bank, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
First National Bank, Lead, S. D.; Com- 
mercial National Bank, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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PACIFIC STATES 



— Commemorating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the service of Robert S. I.amotte 
with the Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco and the retirement of Alfred B. 
Ford, a dinner was given the bank's for- 
eign department in honor of these gentle- 
men on the evening of April 16, at Solaris’, 
the officers and staff of the bank participat- 
ing. Through the courtesy of John Clau- 
sen, manager of the foreign department of 
the Crocker National Bank, The Bankers 
Magazine has received a copy of the 
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“Souvenir Letter of Credit and M£nu,” 
filled with inspiring thoughts, rousing songs, 
witty sayings and an attractive array of 
“comestibles v bebidas.** 



Francisco, and has been connected with 
that institution continuously for more 
than thirty years. He was secretary of 
the California Bankers Association from 




Robert M. Welch 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 



— Long Beach, Cal., impatient at the de- 
lay in placing a bond issue, is agitating the 
establishment of a municipal bank. 

— At the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Banker’s Association, held at Oak- 
land, May 27, 28 and 28, Robert M. Welch 
was elected president. Mr. Welch is vice- 
president and director of the Savings 
Union Bank and Trust Company, San 



1893 to 1911, and was elected vice-presi- 
dent in May, 1913. 

Mr. Welch is a native of Maryland. 
He went to California in 1874. 

— Negotiations are reported under way 
for the consolidation of the Security Trust 
and Savings Bank, Portland, Oregon, with 
the First National Bank. This will give 
the First National a savings department, 
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mid the trust work will still he carried on 
by the Security Trust and Savings Hank. 

— J. B. Coulston, president of the Crown 
City National Bank. Pasadena, Cal., has 
purchased a majority of stock in the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce and will either 
merge the hank with the Crown City Na- 
tional or else with its savings department. 
For the purpose of making it possible to 
do a trust business, in addition to its regu- 
lar commercial and savings departments, 
the Crown City Savings and Trust Com- 
pany has increased its capital to $250,000. 



$27,500 was placed to the credit of officers' 
pension fund and $250,000 was set aside 
for depreciation of securities. Bank prem- 
ises were written down by the amount of 
$74,601 and $1,265,919 was carried forward. 

These figures constitute a record in the 
history of this hank. The profits when 
compared with the average capital em- 
ployed during the year amount to 17.8 per 
cent., ns compared with 17.3 per cent, in 
the last fiscal year, and with 17. V per cent, 
in 1905-6. In ]>oint of amount these earn- 
ings are also a record, being $111,000 in ex- 
cess of last years’s record. 



CANADIAN NOTES 

— The Canadian Bank of Commerce has a 
new Toronto branch under the manage- 
ment of S. H. Falkner. 

— The annual statement of the Imperial 
Bank for the year ending April 30 last 
shows that the net profits for the twelve 
months, after deducting all charges of man- 
agement and allowing for bad debts, 
amounted to $1,236,984. Along with the 
balance of $1,003,988 brought forward and 
premiums on new stock to the amount of 
$211,830 there was the sum of $2,452,804 
available for distribution. Dividends to the 
amount of $834,783, being at the rate of 
twelve per cent., were paid. The sum ol 



SAVINGS BANKS 

and savings banks officers, clerks 
and trustees ought to get at once 
the new book on 

"The Savings Bank and Its 
Practical Work” 

BY W. H. KNIFFIN. JR. 

ET-Tren Barer of $25,000,000 Savings Bank and 
former Secretary of i lie .Savings Hank Sec- 
tion, American Banker* Association 

Covers every phase of the organiza- 
tion and work of a savings bank In 
550 pages. 3S chapters copiously Illus- 
trated and Indexed. 

This is THE long needed book on 
the Savings Rank, and It Is delighting 
Savings Bank men everywhere. 

Price 93.00. Carriage prepaid 

Copies gent to /tanks on approval 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 
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An Effective Check-Protector 

T HE advantage of a check-protector in 
breaking an indeiiblv-inked imprint 
through the paper is well known as 
one of the effective means of protecting 
checks against alterations. It has been 
realized as desirable that this protection 
should not he confined to the amount of 
the check ns stated in figures, but that it 




should he extended to include the waiting— 
the most vital part of the check. This has 
been done by the Peerless Check Writer, 
which writes a word at a time and makes 



OO THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CERTS 

Reduced Facsimile 

impossible the errors of longhand or type- 
writing. 

The Peerless prints large and readable 
complete words, in acid proof ink forced 
through the shredded fibres of the paper. 
II' is reinked practically instantaneously. , 
Time is saved l»v its use, for it writes all 
words in full with the speed of shorthand. 
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